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Tuts work is not offered as a complete account of Afghanis- 
tan, but merely as a compilation of the information contained in 
such records as the compiler has had access to. 


In the first instance it was commenced with the view of col- 
lating such information regarding Afghanistan as was filed in the 
Office of the Quarter-Master-General, but with the sanction of 
the Government of India it eventually embraced a wider field, 
and access was obtained to some of the records of the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India, the Political Depart- 
ment, Bombay, and the Panjab Government. 


C. M. MacGREGOR, Lrevt.-Cot., 
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A. 


ABA SIN— : 
A name given to the Indus in the upper part of its course, or from Baltistan 
as far as Atak. See Indus. (Elphinstone.) 


ABBASSABAD—Lat. 31° 36’, Long. 65° 49’, Elev. 
A small village in Afghanistan, 3 miles West of Kandahar, towards Girishk. 
(Thornton.) 


ABDALA-I-BURJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 35 miles North North-East of Kabal, on the 
night bank Panjshér River, and on the road by the plain of Begram to the 
Kohistan and to Nijrow. (Thorauton.) 

ABDALI— 
The former name of the Dtrani tribe of Afghans, changed by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali in consequence of a dream of a famous saint at Chamkani which 
hailed him as Dar-i-Dtran, “pearl of pearls,’ hence Durani, which 
see (Elphinstone.) 


ABDAN BASH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Kandtz, Afghanistan. A reservoir of water on the road between 
Khalm and Kunduz, being the third met with East from the former. It is 

- situated about 18 miles West of Kandtz. These reservoirs are constructed 
of brick covered over by a dome, and were formerly fed by a canal from 
Yang Arak; but at the time of Moorcroft’s visit, they seemed to derive 
their supply from the rain alone, and the water in them was yellow and 
fetid. The other two reservoirs are about 30 miles and 48 wailes, respec- 
tively, West from Kindiiz. (Moorcroft). | 


ABDU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Balkh, Afghan-Tirkistan. A low pass on the road between Khilm and 
Kindiiz, 15 miles East from Mazar, over a dying spur of the Hindi Kish. 
It is said to be the resort of robbers from every quarter, and one of the most 
unsafe portions of the road from Balkh to Khiilm. ( Moorcroft.) 


ABDUL—Lat. 31° 40', Long. 66° 3’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 35 miles North-East of Kandahar, about 23 miles 
from the left bank of the Tarnak River. ( Thornton.) 


ABDUL AZIZ—Lat. 31° 36’, Long. 65° 38’, Elev. 
A small village, Afghanistan, 6 miles East of Kandahar, 83 miles South- 
West of Kalat-i-Ghilzae. There is a plentiful supply of water here from a 
“ Kahrez,” but it is perceptibly brackish. Grass for horses is very scarce, 
pi camel thorn is procurable in abundance a short distance off. (Hough 
arden.) 


AB-I-DILAWAR— | 
A tributary of the Helmand River, in Afghanistan, which joins it at Ghowch 
Khol, in the Hazarajat. Its name, “ high-spirited,” is derived from its never 
heing ice bound. It flows from the south-west, and there would appear to be 
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an easier road along its valley than along the banks of the Helmand ; for 
Masson mentions that, although their direct road probably laid straight 
along the banks of that river, for the convenience of the camels they followed 
the valley down which flowed the Ab-i-Dilawar. The valley of this stream 
is of considerable length, and, although without any dwellings, has much 
cultivated land within it. The stream mises at its south-west end, and, 
from its source, a portion of its water is diverted into a channel, and carried 
along the hills to the left throughout the whole extent of the valley. The 
aqueduct is supported by a parapet of stones, and is sufficiently regular in 
construction to produce a pleasing and picturesque appearance. At the head 
of the valley is the Kotal Sang Strakhi. (Afasson.) 


AB-I-GARM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Chitral, Afghanistan. A hot spring and lake at the foot of the pass 
leading from Chitrél into Badakhshan, from which rises the Kinar River. 
It is also known by the names of Chattiboi and Talab-i-Nil. (Mahomed 
Ameen.) 

AB-I-KURMEH—Lat. 32° 53', Long. 62° 26’, Elev. 
A halting place, Afghanistan, 107 miles from Herat, on the road to Girishk, 
from which it is 195 miles distant. It is 21 miles north of the Farrah 
Rid. The a is ona meadow (to the north of the road), which produces 
a considerable amount of grass. The surrounding country is hilly, barren, 
and uninhabited, and the spot is only noticeable on account of a small 
spring of indifferent water which exists. The adjacent tract, though at 
present a desert, bears marks of former irrigation and cultivation. Forage 
1s tolerably plentiful. (Thornton-Sanders.) 


AB-I-RAVAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place and encampment of Niirzdes in Gor, Afgh&nist&n, 40 miles 
on the road from Zerni to Her&t, from which last it is about 80 miles south- 
east. (Ferrier) 


AB-I-SI1A H—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A rivulet of Afghanistan, a feeder of the Helmand. Up its valley the road 
over the Hindu Kish by the H&ji Kh&k pass leads. It is a favourite resort 
in the summer season with the pastoral tribes of Eastern Afghanistan. 
(Masson.) 


ABISTADA—Lat. 32° 30'—32° 40’, Long. 67° 50’—68° 5', Elev. about 7,050. 
In Ghilzée country, Afghanistin, a lake 65 miles South South-West of 
Ghazni, and about 70 miles north-east of Kalat-i-Ghilzie. Its length is 
17 miles, breadth 15 miles, and it has a trifling depth of about 12 feet in the 
centre. It is, says Broadfoot, bounded by a gently shelving margin of naked 
clay ; not a tree is in sight, or a blade of grass; hardly a fort, and the blue 
of the distance makes it look more lonely. Thornton, from manuscripts, 
states its length to be 18 miles north-east to south-west, breadth at right 
angles to this 8 miles, circumference 44 miles. The water is salt and bitter, 
and the banks are deeply incrusted with salt. Its depth for a great distance 
out is very small, for Masson mentions its being filled with “ white red- 
legged water fowl, who were clearly standing in it at a great distance,” and 
Babar mentions some of his horsemen having ridden above a mile into it. Its 
principal feeder is the Ghazni River, which flows into it at its north-east 
angle. Broadfoot relates a curious circumstance with reference to the lake. 
The fish brought down by the Ghazni River from its upper parts, on entering 
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river above Issar, may fairly be considered the boundary, whence it may 
be said to follow this spur to the main ridge of the Hindi Kish. From 
which turning the ridge at the head of the Chitral river, it comes down 
the ridge which divides Chitral from Gilgit and Dardistan as far as the 
Sardzae peak at the head of the Swat valley. From the Sardzie peak, the 
boundary of the Afghan tribes keeps along the east watershed of the Swat 
river to peak Ti, (height 18,563), or perhaps a little lower to the north 
watershed of the Ghorband valley, down which it then runs to the Indus 
opposite the Kohistan valley on its left bank. Thence the right bank forms 
the boundary, as far as Thakot, when it crosses the river and ascends along 
the north spur of the Black Mountain, and keeps along the crest of that 
ridge till it is ended by the junction of the Unar River with the Indus op- 
posite Mahabara. Thence to Kiara the mght bank again forms the boundary. 

The country thus limited and known to us as Afghanistan is almost unknown 
by this name to the Afghans themselves, who call it Vilayat and says Bellew; 
“it is also distinguished by two appellations including different portions of 
territory, viz., Kabal or Kabalistan which includes all that mountainous 
region north of Ghazni and Sufédkoh as faras the Hindii Kish, limited 
towards the west by the Hazéra country and east by the Indus; and 
Khorasin or Zabalistan which includes all that extensive tract of country 
Alpine in its eastern limits and table-land or desert in its western extent 
which stretches south and west from about the latitude of Ghazni and bord- 
ers on the confines of Persia from which towards the south it is separated 
by the desert of Seistin. Khorasin towards the north presents a very 
irregular outline and is bounded in that direction by the mountains of 
Hazara and Ghor: towards the south it is separated from Buildchistan by 
the Washati range of mountains and the Bildch provinces of Saraiwan 
and Kach Gandava: and towards the east the Suliman range with its 
subordinate ranges and the Daman of the Derajat form its limit.” 

The greatest length of Afghanistan within these limits is 750 miles, the 
medium 600, and the least 540 miles, and the breadth is respectively 550 
miles, 450 miles, and 370 miles. 

I will not trouble my readers with any mention of the ancient geography 
of Afghanistan, though, where necessary, I purpose to note any information 
of importance which has been handed down to us by ancient writers. 

But though these boundaries show to what extent the Afghan Government 
have at different times laid claim, it does not show with equal clearness how 
far its power or political influence really extends ; more than half of this is 
semi-independent and much of it hostile. The whole of the country of 
the Yiisafzae clans, of Kafaristan, of Chitral, of the Afridis and Vaziris, 
and much of the Hazarajat pretend as little to owe allegiance, as the Amir 
of Kabal cares to claim it, and Badakhshén, Kiindiiz, the Char Vilayat, 
the country of the Eimaks, the Hazards, the Ghilzaies and the Kakarrs, and 
also Kiiram, Khést and Dawar only yield obedience when the demand is 
backed by force. I have endeavoured to show this more clearly when 
treating of these districts and tribes in detail. 

Divisions.—Afghanistan is divided into the provinces of Kabal, Jalalabad, 
Ghazni, Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh, or as it is now called Afghan- 
Turkistan. 

To these is sometimes added those thorny charges, the command of the 
Ghilzies and Hazaras. 
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| 
Physically Afghanistan consists of a star of valleys radiating round the | 
stupendous peaks of the Koh-i-Baba, and everywhere bounded by mountains 
of a very rugged and difficult nature. Its natural divisions may be said to 
be 1°, The basin of the Kabal River including its tributaries the Logar, 
Panjshér and Kiinar Rivers. 2° The table-land valleys of the Ghilzde 
country from Ghazni to Kandahar including the Argandab, the Tarnak 
and the Arghésin. 3° The tributary valleys of the Indus, riz., Kiram, 
Khost, Dawar, Gomal, Zhdbe, and Bori. 5° The valley of the Helmand. 
6° The basin of the Seistan Lake. 7° The valley of the Hari Rid. 8° 
The valley of the Mirgab. 9° The tributary valleys of the Oxus, v:z., | 
Maemana, Balkh, Khilm, Kiindiiz, and Kokcha Rivers. 
There is another division of Afghanistan which should not be overlooked, 
as it is extremely important from a Military and Political point of view, 
viz., the division by clans. Thus north of the Hindi Kish generally we 
have the country of the Uzbaks, which includes Maemana, Andkhui, Akcheh, 
Saript, Balkh, and Kiindiz. 2° That of the Eimaks and Hazaras, 
including generally the upper portions of the valleys of the Murgab, the 
Hari Rid, Helmand and Argandab and known as the Hazdrajat. 3° Then 
again we have the country of the Diiranis, which may be roughly described 
as consisting of the country extending 30 miles north and south of a line 
drawn from Herat through Kandahar to Shalkot (Qwetta). 4°South of this, 
consisting of the lower portion of all the tributary mvers of the Seistan 
Lake, we have the country of the Seistanis. 5° North and east of the 
Diiranis, consisting of the upper portion of the Tarnak and Logar Rivers, 
including all the plain country between their east and west watersheds, 
stretch the homes of the great clan of Ghilzdées, once paramount and now 
feared. 6° And now in a triangle bounded roughly by the Panjshér River, 
the south range of the Kiunar and the Hindi Kiish, we come to the 
country of the Siah Posh and the kindred race of Chitral. 7° Then in all 
the valleys which carry off the drainage of the L&spisar range and its 
ramifications, we find the clan of Yusdfzae, quarrelling at home, yet united 
against foreign aggression. 8° South again, fringing the eastern spurs of the 
Suféd Koh we have the clans of Momands, Afridis, Orakzdes, Shinwiris, 
Khattacks and Turis and Bangash. 9° More south still come the tribute- 
scorning Vaziris stretching across the debouchure of all the valleys from 
the Kiiram to the Gomal as if to shut off the smaller tribes of Jajis, Permilis, 
Khostwals and Dawaris from the wealth of the plains. 10° Not forgetting 
the great trading clan of Povindahs, who occupy the triangle bounded by : 
Ghilzaes, Vaziris, and Kakarrs, the last tribe we need notice are the 
Kakarrs, who extend north-east from the Shal valley to the Takht-i- Siliman. 
General aspect.—Afghanistan is, throughout its whole extent, mountainous, 
and its general aspect 1s that of a series of elevated, flat-bottomed valleys with 
in the vicinity of the streams some cultivation, and bounded by spurs which 
are in most cases exceedingly bare and bleak. Yet, sometimes scenes of great 
beauty are met with, the appalling grandness of some of thé defiles to the 
north of the Hindt Kish are not surpassed anywhere, while the soft still 
loveliness of some of the little sheltered glens on the southern slopes of that 
range are spoken of with rapture by every traveller who has visited them. 
Some of the ranges, too, in the north and north-east are well wooded with 
pine and oak, and the scenery in the vicinity of these is also very beautiful, | 
and not unlike the pine-clad ranges of the Himalaya. ‘The general elevation | 
| 
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the salt part, sicken and die, and may be taken in all stages of illness by 
the hand ; and Outram mentions that at the point where the Ghazni River 
enters the lake, thousands of dead fish are strewed. Another feeder, but not 
actual affluent of the lake, is the Jalghii or Sirkhriid, which, rising in 
Gardéz and Michelga, flows through the whole of Zurmat, and, passing 
through Sardeh, joins the Ghazni River opposite Mashakin. A third stream 
is the Palti, which runs through Kattaw4z to the lake, becoming slightly 
brackish in the last part of its course. Another and very small stream runs 
into the lake from the Tirkani Nawa, a few miles of which it drains. The 
Afghans say, this stream drains the water of the lake; but Broadfoot thinks 
this statement untrue, as the stream would run further South or else form 
a new lake, and such a drain would prevent the lake rising in its level during 
the spring, the proofs of which are very evident in the newly all dried banks 
of clay round its channel. Nevertheless, Kennedy’s evidence is rather with 
the first statement ; for he sayse—“ We crossed a plain fully five miles in 
breadth seamed through everywhere with deep furrowed channels and pebbly 
beds, indicating the outlet of the overflowing of the lake in rainy seasons.” 
Thornton estimates its elevation at 7,076 feet, taking the height of Ghazni 
and the fall of its river as the basis of his calculation. The surrounding 
country is very barren and dreary, and has scarcely any inhabitants. (Masson 
— Broadfoot—EKiphinstone—Outram—N. Campbell—Kennedy—Thornton.) 
AB-I-TAZI—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,821 feet. 
A halting place, in Afghanistan, 29 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzae, on the road to 
Ghazni, left bank Tarnak River. The best ground for encampment is near 
the river. The road at this point is exposed to the depredations of Ghilzae 
robbers. Irwin says—‘ Abitazi has a light soil with a mixture of small 
stones.” (Irwin Hough). 
AB-I-TALKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A salt rivulet, in Afghanistan, which joins the Gomal River 24 miles from 
Sirmagha, on the road from Ghazni, to Dera Ishmail Khan. Thornton 
erroneously calls it a village, but there is no village anywhere, Sirmagha, the 
nearest halting place, being merely an opening in the defile 500 yards wide 
and a few feet above the river. (Broadfoot). 
AB-I-J ALIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Herat, Afghanistan, a small village about 15 miles West of Herat, to the 
right of the road to Mashad. Numerous canals here irrigate the country; 
some of them deep, and crossed by narrow unsafe bnidges. (Clerk). 
ABKHANA—Lat. 34° 16', Long. 71° 25’, Elev. 
A ferry over the Kabal River, in Afghanistan, about 12 miles above the point 
where it enters the plains of Péshawar. The river is here crossed by means 
of rafts made of inflated bullock hides, which, on account of the extreme 
rapidity of the current and the presence of dangerous rocks in the channel, is 
the only way in which the river can be crossed. The passage is not always 
practicable, and is never otherwise than tedious and difficult. But the 
“ Jhalawadns,” who have charge of the ferry, are exceedingly bold and expert 
swimmers, and are always willing, for a ‘alight present, and an offering to 
their patron saint at Renar, near Lalpiira, to attempt the passage. The ferry 
is also known by the name of Gizar-i-Gottah. There are no houses on 
either bank, the ferrymen living in the village of Haidar Khan, above the 
left bank of the river. The Abkh&na route is one of the alternative roads 
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with the Khaibar from Péshawar to Jalalabad. It leaves the Tahtara route 
ata well just beyond the village of Kongah (from which it is usual to take 
guards) ; it then crosses a spur of the Khaibar Mountains, runs to the level 
ground round the village of Shalman, whence there is a slight descent to a 
guard-house where the dues are collected from travellers, whence to the river 
bank there is a long and somewhat precipitous descent. Here, on the nght 
bank, there is a small space of level, but on the left there is only sufficient to 
enable a small number of animals to be loaded. From the river there is a 
long and difficult ascent followed by a descent to the village of Haidar 
Khan; whence to Michni in 10 miles, the road leads over a succession of 
ascents and descents formed by the spurs of the Momand Mountains, which 
impinge on the river; these, however, are not difficult. Olive trees are 
plentiful on the hill-sides, as well as the grass used by the inhabitants for 
matting. The road is under the command of the Momands, from whom safe 
conducts are necessary. The dues Masson paid were, Rs. 2 per horse, 8 annas 
per footman, and Re. 1 to the ferrymen at Abkhana, but it is probable that 
they vary greatly. This route 1s not at all suitable for troops with baggage, 
but might be useful for a lightly equipped turning column. (Masson— 
Burnes—Leech— Hough—Aleemoola,) 


ABKHOR-I-RUSTAM—Lat. 31° 34’, Long. 62° 34’, Elev. 
A village, in Afghanistan, 8 miles West of Khash, and on left bank of 
Khash Riid. (Zhornton.) 


ABB KHAN—Lat. 31° 36’, Long. 67° 9’, Elev. 
A village, in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, a mile or two South of 
Mariif, and near the left bank of the Arghésin River. (Thornton.) 


ABU BAKR KHEL—Lat. * Long. Elev. 
A sub-division of the Thoki clan of Ghilzdes (which see). They are the first 
of this.race met with on the road from Kandahar to Ghazni. (Masson.) 


AB-SHOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A stream, which rises in the south-west slopes of the Pamér and joins 
the Daria-i-Panj, about 15 miles above Sarhad-i-Vakhan. (Mahomed 
Ameen.) 


ADAMKH AK—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The defile by which the Gomal River forces its way between the North end 
of the Takht-i-Siliman and the Karkanw Hill into the plains of the Dera- 
jat. The channel is said to be narrow with the Gomal falling over large 
rocks, to be scarcely passable for cows and sheep and of course not for 
camels and baggage. It is owing to this difficulty that the route known as 
the Ghwalari has to cross the spur of that name instead of going down 
the river to its debouchure. (Broadfoot.) 


ADAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, in Afghanistan, 124 miles North-West from Jalalabad on the 
Alingar River, consisting of 50 houses of Adoke Afghans (? Ohtuk Ghilzaes.) 
(Leech.) 

ADIN KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, in Kattawaz, Afghanistan, on the Adin Khél route from Pana 
to Kala-i-Kharoti. A few supplies are procurable here. The inhabitants of 
this village are Kaisars (Ghilzaes) and at enmity with the Jalalzies who 
are Shamals (also Ghilzdes). (Broadfoot.) 
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ADRAK—Lat. 34° 29,' Long. 69° 56,’ Elev. 
A village, in Afghanistan, 46 miles East of Kabal between Charbagh and 
Jagdalak. (Thornéon.) 

ADRASKAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small caravanserai, in Afghanistan, South of Herat, on the road to 
Sabzvar, and on the banks of the stream of the same name. It is built of 


mud, and has in it a dry well, both the work of the British when in 
Afghanistan. (Ferrier.) 


ADRASKAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
See Harut Rid. 
AFGHANISTAN—Lat. Long Elev. 


A country of Asia, situated between Lat. 30°—37°, Long. 61°—70°. Its 
boundaries are approximately as follows—yet, I would first poimt out that to 
pretend to lay down the boundaries of any Central Asian country, which shall 
be accepted as accurate, is folly, for the system of boundary settlement in those 
countries (being based on “ the good old rule, the simple plan that he should 
take who has the power, and he should keep who can’’), must ever be fluctuat- 
ing. I therefore wish it distinctly to be understood that, if I appear to define 
the boundaries of this or any other State too much in detail, I do not thereby 
pledge myself to an absolute correctness which, under the circumstance, it is 
absolutely impossible to attain. And again, in the case of Afghanistan, 
though I include all the independent frontier tribes between our border and 
that of the Kabal Government, I have only adopted these limits for the sake 
of convenience in the arrangement of my subject, and do not, therefore, 
wish it to be understeod that the Kabal Government has any real or nominal 
influence over them. 


Boundaries.—Commencing then from the little village of Kiara,—in Yisafzae 
division of the Péshadwar district, situated on the right bank of the 
Indus nearly opposite Torbéla—the boundary keeps the foot of the low 
hills of the Jadiins to one mile above Pihir, it then turns North North-East 
to Norabie, then East to Salim Khan and passing Panjman, then turns North 
past Nagram to Narinji. From this point the border runs along the crest 
of the range dividing Ytisafzade from Biineyr as far as the point where that 
nidge throws out a spur to the West parallel with the Mora ridge and en- 
closing between them the valley of Bazdarra, it then descends that spur 
and crossing the entrance to Baizae, re-ascends the spur above Palli whence 
it goes to a point where Liinkh6r, Ranizae, and Baizde meet, then down the 
spur and along the plain south-west toShingra, then west passing Byram Dehri 
to Kalah, then south-west keeping the foot of the hill to one mile north-west 
Abazae, whence it follows the boundary of the Péshawar district past Machni, 
of Jamrid, Bara and Fort Mackeson to Sarodba. It then ascends a spur of 
Jalala Sir, and thence follows the Afridi boundary (see Afridis) to the 
ridge between the Ublan and Kohat Kotals. From this the frontier line 
keeps the foot of the same range to 1 mile north-west of Marae along 
the Samalzie valley, then it turns south to Hangii crossing low spurs of the 
Orakzie hills. It now turns west again and passing just north of Ballyamin, 
Téra-Twari and Darsamand bends itself towards Thall. For 5 miles it 
then follows the Kiiram River, when turning suddenly east it makes a bend 
like a horse shoe towards Bahadir Khél round to Bani. From the Kiram 
Post 5 miles from Bani, it turns south and keeps the foot of the low shelving 
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plateaux at the foot of the Vaziri hills to the Bahin darra Pass of the Battani 
Range. Passing through this the boundary line may be said to keep the 
foot of the hills as far as the entrance of the Kowrah pass in the Dera 
Ishmail Khan district. This pass forms the boundary between the Pathan 
and Biloch tribes, and from it the real difficulty of describing the boundaries 
commences, never to end till the little frontier village of Kiara is again 
reached. The Bildch tribes here only fringe the outer range of the Afghan 
mountains; how far they extend to the west I know not, probably to 
various distances. I will therefore place the boundary between the end of 
the Bildch villages and the commencement of those of the Pathdns. 
Following this rule I draw the line from about forty miles west of the 
Kowrah pass nearly south to between Barkan and Kholi, the first belong- 
ing to the Khetrans, the second to Afghans: Thence a short distance south 
of Tall, Tali, and Kajak to Sebi. This includes all the Afghan villages, 
but it is probable that a line drawn from the village of Golaki to 
the head of the Nari River will show more correctly the boundary be- 
tween the Independent Afghans and those subject to the Khan of Kallat, 
as for instance the Kajakzdes and Bariuzaées of Kajak and Sébi. From 
the head of the Nari River the boundary of the Afghans runs across the 
upper portion of the Shal valley inhabited by the Afghan tribe of Kakarrs. 
But as the Shal valley belongs to Kallat, I take the line along the head of the 
valley to the village of Hydarzée in Peshin which is the first Afghan 
village met with on the road from Shal Kot to Kandahar. From Hydarzie, 
the line is taken south of the Peshin valley gradually edging into 10 miles 
from the Lora River, then following that stream to its junction with the 
Helmand. From this the boundary probably runs some 10 miles south of 
the Helmand to the northernmost point of the Seistan Lake (Bildches certainly 
exist all along to the south of the Helmand, but they are much more subject 
to the Afghan rulers than to Kallat). From this the foot of the Persian hills 
bounding the Lake on the west may be justly considered the boundary. 
This line, it will be noted, includes the whole of Seistan, which is claimed by 
Afghanistan as well as by Persia. A reference to the article Seist&n will 
show on what grounds these powers respectively claim that country. These 
claims will in all probability soon be made a subject for the consideration of 
a Boundary Commission, the members of which will be chosen by the dis- 
puting powers. ‘Till then it is as well to include Seistan in Afghanistan. 
From the point where the Hartt Riid empties itself into the Seistan Lake 
to the Hari Riid 30 miles below Herat at Kalla Safar Khan, there is 
great obscurity, and I have really no data from which to lay down the 
boundary with any pretence to accuracy. I therefore simply connect these 
two points with a dotted line. 

From Kalla Safar Khan to the pomt where the River Djém enters the 
Hari Rid the right bank of that river is the boundary. Thence a line 
drawn to Kalla Chamani and then to Bala Murgab Fort, so as to include 
the Jamshidis and exclude all Tirkmans may be considered approximately 
correct. Then a line drawn through Shedink ki, Bakkak 10 miles north 
of Andkhii to the Haji Salih ferry of the Oxus will divide (with the 
exception of the Alieli branch), the Tiirkmans from the Uzbaks subject to 
the ruler of Afghan Turkistan. 

From Haji Salih, the left bank of the Oxus, as far as the ndge which comes 
down from the Pir Khar peak at the south corner of the Pamer to that 
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of Afghanistan is considerable ; starting as it were from the Koh-i-Baba, the 
country, generally speaking, slopes outwards, and contains in the table-land 
of Ghazni and the upper valleys of the Hari Rid, Helmand, and Kabal River 
some of the highest country of a similar nature in the world. Sloping down- 
wards as it does, towards its boundaries, we find that as it gets lower, and 
the waters of its rivers become absorbed by irrigation or lost by evaporation, 
it becomes more desert in its character, and, roughly speaking, except in its 
north-east corner, it is bounded in all other directions, if not by a desert, at 
least by a belt of very barren and desert-like land. For if we go round 
it from Badakshan east to Haji Salih on the Oxus, by Andkhii and 
Maemana to Herat, thence to the west of this city to the Seistan Lake, and 
last round the southern border of the Garmsél to Shal, we shall find the work 
of cultivation, the march of habitation, everywhere arrested by—that most 
insuperable of all drawbacks to the prosperity of a country—a want of 
water. 

Mountains.—I have said Afghanistén is entirely mountainous in its 
nature, and now | will endeavor to describe this peculiarity more in detail. 
From the southern point of the Bam-i-diniah two great ranges of 
Central Asia have their origin, v2z., the Miiztagh, and the Hindi Kish. 
It is with the last of these I have now to deal, for the point where this 
range leaves the Pamér may be said to afford the key to the physical 
configuration of Afghanistan, for every hillock throughout the whole of 
that mountainous country may be traced back to that point in about 
Lat. 36° 50', Long. 73° 35’. Over this ridge the pass from Gilgit to 
Badakhshan lies. It leads off due west, throwing off no great spur till it 
arrives at a point between the Ishtarak and Niks&n Passes, where its 
first great tributary leaves it. This, which may be called the Badak- 
shan ridge, runs first west, and then sweeping round by the north to 
north-west it separates the Oxus from the Kokcha and ends at the junc- 
tion of these rivers at Kala Chap. It bars the only practicable road from 
Badakshan to Vakhan; it separates Badakshan also from the petty 
states of Darwaz, Shagnan, and Roshan, and all its drainage goes into 
the Oxus, either direct or by means of the Ishtarak or Kokcha Rivers. 
The Hindi Kish from this point has a direction south-west, and is crossed 
by the Niksan Pass (as well as by others of mimor importance) from Chitral 
to Badakshan. It continues this direction as far as the Khawk Pass, throw- 
ing out to the north first the spur which divides the drainage of the 
Ab-i-Vard6} and the Kokcha. This mdge from Wood’s account would 
appear to be extremely rugged, steep, and bare, hemming in the valley of the 
Kokcha into the form of a V. In its lower portion this ridge is crossed by 
the road leading from Jiirm to the Vardoj valley. A little to the east of 
the Khawk Pass, another great ridge runs north, and separates the drainage 
of the Kokcha from that of the Farkhan River, and ends at the junction of 
the Kindiz River with the Oxus. Having run north about half its length, 
it then throws out a number of spurs which spread to the north-east, north 
and north-west, like a fan, and which are ended either by the Kokcha, the 
Oxus, or the Farkhan River. The main ridge, however, ends as above des- 
cribed, and is crossed by the Lattaband Pass. Immediately from the 
Khawk Pass there starts another spur which going irregularly to the north, 
forms the watershed of the Farkhan and the Kiindtiz River, and is ended 
at their junction. 
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From the Khawk Pass the main ridge of the Hindi Kish gives a turn 
to the south, and then reassumes its south-west direction to the Koushan 
Pass ; in this distance it throws out no important spur to the north, the 
Kiindiiz River rising near to its very crest. 

From this point we must now go back and describe the south spurs of the 
Hindi Kish. Asin the north, this range seems to descend almost perpen- 
dicularly into its valley, till as it goes more west it seems to gain boldness 
and strength, and to throw out spurs of greater length and importance. 

The first of these which it is necessary here to mention is that which 
leaves it immediately south of the extreme source of the Ab-i-Vard6j, and 
runs boldly down south, draining on the east into the main valley of the 
Kimar River, and on the west into the valley whose debouchure is at 
Chigharserae. This might be called the Kashkaér ridge. Nothing is 
known of it. 

The next spur leaves the main ridge a little east of Darband, and run- 
ning south for some distance, then furcates into three prongs, all of which 
are ended by the Kabal River. Bounding this mdge on the east is the 
valley of Chigharserae abovementioned, and on the west that of the Tagow 
River, while its furcations enclose between them the Alingar and Alishang 
Rivers. Next, from a little to the east of Khawk Pass, another ndge 
runs south between the Tagow and Panjsher Rivers and ends at their 
junction. This last and the trifurcated spur beforementioned may be said 
to comprise the country of the Siah Posh. 

From the Khawk Pass to that of Koushan, the range throws out no 
large spur on the south, the Panjshér River receiving, as does the Kiindiiz 
River on the north, its drainage direct from the main ridge. 

At the Koushaén Pass, the Hindii Kish splits into two ranges, and 
therefore for the present I will leave it and go back to the source of the 
main range at the southern angle of the Pamér to describe another ridge 
which separates at the same point, and has hence no further connection 
with the main ridge of the Hindi Kish. 

The ridge I allude to is that which, running south-west as far as the 
latitude of Chitral, forms the boundary between Gilgit and Chitral. At 
this point it divides into two spurs; the first runs south-east to the Indus, 
throwing the drainage of its north slopes into the Gilgit River, and on its 
south it is believed to drain itself direct into the Indus.. Of its southern 
slopes nothing is known, and all that is known of its northern is described 
in the article on Gilgit in another volume. 

The second range runs a short way south-west, then furcates into three. 
The north is termed on Walker’s Map the Laspisar range, and is the 
most important. At first it runs due north, but then turns again south- 
west and divides Dhir from Chitral, and finally being as it were turned by 
the Kunar River, it runs parallel with it to peak No. 10 (Walker’s Map), 
where it splits into two, one going on parallel with the river and ending 
at its junction with the Kabal River, and the other, first going south and 
then east, throwing out spurs which are ended to the north by the Baja- 
war River, to the south by the Kabal River, and to the east by the Swat 
River. East of this last spur up to the Indus 1s the country of the 
¥itisafzae clans. 

From the point where the Laspisar ridge turns north another spur 
runs out west-south-west, and then divides into two, one of which is soon 
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ended by the junction of the Dhir and Swat Rivers. This has been 
termed the Larram mdge. The third runs nearly due south parallel with 
the Swat River to the Dosari peak; here it splits into two, one of which 
runs south-east to the junction of the Barhamdoh with the Indus and forms 
the north-east boundary of Buineyr. 

The other passing away to the south-west by Mount Illam bifurcates at 
the Mora Mountain. That to the right hand, which may be called the 
Mora range, goes west, throwing spurs north into Swat and south towards 
Yiisufzae and till it is ended by the Swat River. 

The other range runs exactly in the opposite direction, and after a 
short course to the south turns at Mount Sinawar to the east, and 
eventually and after rising into the peaks of Giri, Sarpattae, and 
Mahaban, falls abruptly into the Indus in a series of steep and imprac- 
ticable spurs between the Barhamddh River and the rock of Pihur. 
To return to the Hindi Kish, near the Koushan Pass, this great range 
divides into two, the northmost of which, the K6h-i-Baba, I shall first 
follow. At first this range keeps a direction south-west of the main ridge, 
and descends very steeply both on the north and south, throwmg out no 
spurs of any length, as far as the Hajikhak Pass. Here a short, but high, 
spur which divides the Kalu valley from that of Bamian is thrown out. 

But to the west of this, perhaps from the Tchalap peak (for our know- 
ledge is limited), there must be a grand spur thrown out to the north; this 
must divide at the source of the Bamian River, and thrust out a spur between 
Bamian and Saighan, and again another between Saighan and Kamard, and 
running on north, be lost in the plains between Khilm and Kindiz, drain- 
ing the while into the rivers of these names respectively. 

From the point where this last great spur starts another small furca- 

tion must arise, which pushing itself between Kamard and Doaba has 
to be crossed by the Kara Kotal. But the main spur must run north, 
draining east into the Khilm River and west into that of Balkh till 
it too faints into the plain very near the Oxus. 
_ West again of the Tchalap peak the Koh-i-Baba runs on, till south of 
Kala Yahiidi it sends off to the south and west the Siahkoh range. 
Thence it continues north-west, till north of the head waters of the 
Hari Rid it finally divides into two ridges. The northern one runs 
north-west, then west to the pass between Budhi and Dév Hissar, throwing 
out spurs to the north towards Sar-i-piil and Maemana and south into the 
valley of the Mirgab, it continues its westerly course till its dying spurs are 
lost in the desert of the Tirkmans. The southern range of the Koh-i-Baba 
is called the Suféd Koh, and it runs due west, its northern slopes draining 
into the Murgab and its south to the Hari Rid past Herat, as far as the 
northern bend of the Hari Riid, where it turns north also and is lost in 
the desert south of Sarakhs. This range throws out spurs which run 
parallel to the southern branches of the Miurgab, as the Talkh Giizar 
Mountain, &c. 

The Siahkoh spur which leaves the Hindi Kish south of Kala Yahidi 
runs south and then round to west parallel with the Suféd Koh to the 
south of Herat. Its northern spurs descend shortly and sharply into the 
Hari Rud, and to the south its spurs run out between the Khash Rid, 
the Farrah and Adraskand, their lower portions being crossed by the road 
from Girishk to Sabzvar. The Siahkoh, I think, clearly runs due south of 
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Iferat, being crossed by the pass between Shah Béd and Rozch Bagh, 
but I do not know whether it goes on to the west or turns to the south-west 
towards Birjan. However, I think a careful investigation will show that 
the Siahkoh is connected in one unbroken chain with the ranges south of 
Mashad, and if this should be the case, it is evident that the whole of the 
mountain system of Persia, Asiatic Turkey, and the Caucasus can be traced 
to the Hindtt Kish through this spur the Siahkoh. This, of course, is at 
present mere conjecture, but it is a conjecture carefully thought out and 
not rashly, or hastily offered. 

I have said that from near the Koushin Pass the Hindi Kush divides 
into two; one range the Koh-i-Baba with its ramifications has been followed ; 
the other, called at its outset the Paghman mountains, runs first parallel with 
the Kdh-i-Baba, enclosing the head waters of the Helmand, the northern 
slopes being apparently short, if not steep, the south-western shooting imto 
spurs towards the Panjshér and Kabal Rivers, the latter of which rises at 
Sar-i-Chasma onits southern slope and below the Unde Pass. From this 
to Lat. 34° it keeps the same direction, now dividing the valley of the 
Helmand from that of the Logar. From this pomt the Paghman range 
divides the northernmost spurs continuing its direction of south-west and 
running parallel to the Argandab River, the northern watershed of which 
it forms, as well as the southern watershed of the Helmand River. This 
range is almost entirely in the country of the Haz&ras, and ends a little 
south of Girishk and at the junction of the Helmand and Argandab. 

The southernmost spur of the Paghmén range, after running east for a 
short distance round the sources of the Argandab, turns and directs a 
pears course to the northern range, and, bounding through its whole 
ength the table-land of Ghazni and the home of the Ghilzdes in the 
north-west, it is terminated immediately north of Kandahar by the junc- 
tion of the Tarnak with the Argandab. This range may be named the 
Gulkoh, from the prominent peak of that name west of Ghazni. 

But from the parallel of Shashgow this last range also furcates to the 
south-east, and crossing the road between Ghazni and Ka4bal at the Shér 
Dahan Pass (at an elevation of 9,000 feet) continues this direction till the 
parallel of Ghazni is reached, and there above and a little to the west 
of Kolalgu it likewise breaks into two spurs, one going north, the other 
south. This range which divides Kabal from Ghazni is called the Allakoh 
ridge by Broadfoot. 

Following the southern of these spurs, we find that it runs parallel 
with the Tarnak, and divides the basin of that mver from that of Lake 
Abistada till it ends at Khushab at the junction of the Tarnak and 
Arghesan Rivers. 

From Kolalgi, or somewhere near it, there runs a range which, fol- 
lowing south of the Logar River and round Zirmat, connects the Suféd 
Koh with the Hindu Kush. The Suféd Koh or Spin Ghar range then 
runs due east, throwing its spurs north to the Kabal River and south 
to the Kiram. The first die out at the Khaibar Hills; the second 
are continued on through the hills of the Afridis and the Orakzides, and 
finally of the Khattaks, and end at the Indus from Attak to Tsakhél. 

But south of the Shutar Gardan Pass there is another ramification of 
this great range to which I wish to call very special attention, as the 
theory propounded regarding it is, as far as I am aware, a novel one, and 
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will, if correct, give the quietus to the so-called Silliman range, which I 
assert, as a range running north and south in the position it is placed on all 
maps, v2z., Long. 70°, has no existence at all. My belief is, that the 
range which connects the Suféd Koh with the Hindu Kish has another 
ramification which runs, perhaps with varying directions, but, generally 
speaking south, as far perhaps as some miles north of the Kand Peaks 
of Walker’s Map of 1868, and then splitting into minor spurs, runs on 
the one hand to the south-west and forms the Lewa Tanga and Khdjeh 
Amran range, and on the other runs south to the peak marked Mount 
Chappar and thence to the Sar-i-Bolin ridge, whence rising again it 
runs south into the table-land of Kallat and the mountainous system 
of Bildchistan, and is finally lost in the sea or the deserts of Makran. 
We know that the Kuram, the Khost, Dawar, and Gomal Rivers 
must rise in this range, which runs south from the Shitar Gardan 
Pass, as far as the point where the Ghwalari Road from Ghazni to Dera 
Ishmail crosses it at the Kotal-i-Sarwandi. It is from this point that 
it’ requires to be traced more carefully. From the Kotal-i-Sarwandi also 
we know the range must continue to ran south, because in going from 
Babar-ka-Kalla towards the Gomal or its tributaries, a ridge has to be crossed, 
which we are not justified in doubting to be the same range. Again, 
Broadfoot tells us that the Zhobe comes from a great way off and is a 
larger stream than the Gomal, and that for at least forty miles from its 
junction with the Gomal it runs north or parallel with the Takht-i- 
Suliman, that is to say, it probably rises at or near the Joba Peak.- Again, 
the Bombay Column, on their return from Ghazni to Shalkot (Qwetta), had 
continually to cross spurs running east and west, which evidently came from 
a range to the east, having a direction more or less north and south. 
I have, therefore, I think, sufficient ground for surmising that this range 
comes down unbroken to the Joba Peak, and that it is the range mentioned 
in the Quarter Master General Colonel Neil Campbell’s route of the Bom- 
bay Column going from Kach Toba to Shalkot (Qwetta) as the “ lofty hills 
on their left.”” Colonel Campbell further says, “ that south 67° east of Alizae 
in Peshin was Mount Chappar,” “ the lofty mountains seen from Toba,” and 
south 7° west, the peak of Sariab, thus giving grounds for supposing that 
this range is still continued by Mount Chappar to Sariab and thence into Bilé- 
chistan. 

Of the east spurs of this range south of the Gomal it is not very easy 
to say anything so well founded as that the true watershed of the Zhdbe 
River and Bori River is in Long. 68° rather than 70°. Buta study of the 
routes from the Derajat to Kandahar, of the nature of the so-called Stliman 
range as seen from its immediate vicinity at Draband and other places to 
the south, as well as of the amount of water found in its rivers at their debou- 
chure into the Derajat, (though this 1s a very uncertain guide on account 
of the amount drawn off for irrigation,) induces me to offer the theory 
which I have advanced in endeavoring to describe the mountains of Kakar- 
ristan, (which see.) This theory is in a few words that the Siiliman range 
south of the source of the Zhobe River throws one spur between the Zhdbe and 
the Béri River, and another between the Bori and the drainage of the Mari 
Hills and Kach Gandawéa ; all the drainage which enters the Derajat from 
the east coming either from these main spurs or from the main ridge, but all 
from west of the range of 70° Long. of all maps. 
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Plains.—The plain country of Afghanistan is, as may be surmised from 
the above description of its mountains, of but small extent. Except the 
plain country between the foot of the northern slopes of the Hindi Kush 
and the Oxus, and that too at the foot of their south-western slopes 
along the lower part of the courses of the Herat, the Farrah, and the 
Helmand, as also the desert to the south of Kandahar, there is none other. 
It is true that some of the valleys have very considerable spaces of level 
in them, but these are so closely hemmed in by the mountains as to pre- 
clude their being named plains. Nevertheless what may be termed elevated 
flat bottomed valleys are exceedingly numerous, for, though the country 
is excessively mountainous throughout, in many parts they are of an open 
undulating nature, which do not impinge nearly on the stream in the 
centre of the valleys, and which, in addition to affording ample space for 
cultivation, have often stretches of land of considerable extent and evenness 
of surface. Thus, though in almost every route through the country the 
traveller is either constantly crossing mdges, or coming very near to them, 
every now and again and between these, he comes to open spaces admirably 
adapted even for the movements of an army. This will account for the 
fact, which otherwise seems so strange, of a nation of mountaineers carry- 
ing on most of their warfare on horseback and indeed priding themselves 
on the efficiency and él4n of their Cavalry branch. 

Rivers —The following are the rivers of Afghanistan commencing from 
the north: 1, the Oxus (will be found described at vol. ), 2, Kokcha, 
3, Farkhan, 4, Kiimdiuz, 5, Khilm, 6, Balkh, 7, Andkhii, 8, Murgab, 
9, Hari Rud, 10, Hartt Rud, 11, Farrah Rud, 12, Khash Rid, 18, Hel- 
mand, 14, Argandab, 15, Tarnak, 16, Lora, 17, Bori, 18, Zhobe, 19, Gomal, 
20, Tochi, 21, Kutram, 22, Kabal, 28, Panjshér, 24, Kiinar, 25, Panjkora, 
26, Swat, &c. 

Though the number of rivers in Afghanistan is great, none are of any 
magnitude, and, generally speaking, they are fordable everywhere during the 
greater part of the year. The largest even partake of the character of 
torrents, and though they often come down with great force after rain, they 
soon run off. Their volume, too, 1s greatly diminished by the drains which 
are cut from them for the purpose of irrigation, by which a stream of some 
promise at its commencement 1s almost entirely consumed before it reaches 
any other river. The supplies which they yield to the cultivation and the 
interruption they are liable to occasion to travellers are the only consi- 
derations which make them of any importance. 

Canals—The system of canals in Afghanistan is very extensive, but as 
they are only for purposes of irrigation, and seldom extend more than a few 
miles from either bank of the river, I will treat of them under the 
head of agriculture. The most extensive lake in Afghanistan is that 
of Seistén, but besides it there are the lakes Ab-istada in the Ghilziae 
country, Daria Darreh in the Hazarajat, the lake or rather marsh north 
of Kabal, and the Chattiboi Lake at the head of the Chitral River, &c., 
all of which will be found described under their respective titles. 

Climate-—The climate of a country like Afghanistan is necessarily as 
diversified as its physical configuration, and it would, therefore, be useless to 
attempt a description of it as a whole, and in seeking for necessary divisions 
which shall make it intelligible, one cannot fail to be struck with the fact 
that the diversities which exist in this climate are due almost entirely to 
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difference of elevation rather than of latitude. Of course even this rule is 
subject to modification on account of the presence or absence of mountains, 
sterile lands, lakes, rivers, marshes, or forests, &c. Taking this elevation 
then as our guide, we find the winter at Ghazni, 7,730 feet in elevation, 
most severe. For the greater part of the winter the inhabitants seldom 
quit their houses, the snow lies for three months, and the thermometer 
sinks to 10° to 15° below* zero. Elphinstone says it is universally believed 
that the entire population of Ghazni has been destroyed by snow-storms, 
and that this dreadful calamity has several times occurred. As there is a 
great scarcity of fuel on this table-land, it is by no means impossible that in 
a very prolonged and severe winter snow might interrupt communication 
and intense cold destroy the inhabitants. This statement is also corro- 
borated by Forster. In Kattawaz the snow is very deep for upwards 
of three months, and is frozen over, so that men can travel on it without 
sinking. The streams are also frozen. In Ghazni it freezes every evening 
in October, and the ice lasts till mid-day; in November it never thaws; 
in December the country is covered three feet with snow, which does 
not melt till the middle of March. At Bamiadn, when our troops were 
there in 1840, but little snow fell in December, but the lofty hills around 
were clothed in one sheet of white. Before the 15th the passes over the 
Hindti Kish were closed against all but footmen, and the full force 
of winter set in about the middle of January. There were frequent falls 
of snows early in the new year, and the frost increased much in intensity, 
the thermometer during January frequently falling to 10° and 12° below 
zero; the rivers both of Foulddi and Bamiaén were frozen over to a consi- 
derable thickness, and springs issuing from the hill-side froze, as they 
trickled down, before they could reach the stream. In the month of March, 
though the winter did not actually pass away, a considerable change in the 
weather took place. The snow entirely disappeared from the valley, and the 
ice was broken up and washed away by the swelling waters of the rivers; the 
days became warmer, though it still froze hard at night (but no longer with 
such intensity), and snow occasionally fell. 

Burnes mentions that an old woman of the Hazards informed him that 
they never moved out of their houses for six months in the year, and Wood 
describes, also from hearsay, the excessively inclement nature of the winter 
in the Hazarajat. When Burnes crossed the Haji Khak Pass in May the 
thermometer fell to 4° below zero. 

The winter in Kabal is also severe; the snow lies for two and three 
months together during which the people seldom leave their houses and 
sleep close to stoves. The thermometer falls to 5° or 6° below zero. At 
Khird K&bal, 1,070 feet higher than Kabal, the cold on the 16th October 
was intense, the thermometer being below zero all night, and the water in 
the water bags frozen into solid ice. The Koh Daman of Kabal is consi- 
dered by the Afghans to be the most favored spot on earth as respects 
climate and products. During the summer months the rays of a fervent 
Indian sun on this region are tempered by cool breezes from the adjacent 
snowy ranges, whilst the mgors of winter are braved in the clothing of 
sheepskins and furs and fabrics of camels and goats’ hair. The climate of 
this region, though lauded as the finest in Afghanistan, has its sickly 
season however. This lasts from July to October, and during this period 
the mortality from fevers and bowel complaints is described as very 
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great. The people are predisposed to these diseases by reason of the 
great and immoderate quantities of fruit all classes consume during this 
season. In the winter months acute pulmonary affections prevail, espe- 
cially among the poor who are more exposed to the severities and 
vicissitudes of the weather. Phthisis and scrofula are common diseases, 
and bronchocele and stone in the bladder are often met with, the former 
especially among those inhabiting the slopes of the Suféd Koh. 

The climate of Afghanistan from Ghazni to Furrah is not very salubrious, 
as evidenced by the physical appearance of its inhabitants, who suffer much 
from fevers and hepatic affections, and their sequele, general and abdominal 
dropsies, enlarged spleen, &c. This is more especially the case in the Hel- 
mand district, where the subjects of these diseases may be counted, it is said, 
by the score in each village: skin diseases, chiefly of the herpetic class, 
and stone in the bladder, are common. There are other diseases of 
a different class and owing their origin to the degraded and _ vicious 
habits of the Afghans, which here, as in other parts of the country, 
are extremely common and need no further mention here. 

The hot season in this region lasts from June to September. Severe in 
itself, it is rendered more trying by frequent dust-storms and a fiery 
west wind that prevails during the period, whilst the bare rocky ridges 
that traverse the country, by absorbing the solar rays and again radiating 
them, cause the night air to be close and oppressive. This circumstance 
has given rise to the here universal custom of sleeping on the house-tops 
in the open air, which, when the heavy dews that fall at this season are 
considered, will account for the frequency of rheumatic complaints and 
catarrhs. The autumn, winter, and spring months last from October to 
June. From September to November, the end of summer and commence- 
ment of autumn, the sickly season prevails. During these three months 
fevers and bowel complaints are very rife and cause much mortality. The 
winter, during which a cold biting easterly wind prevails, varies in severity 
with the elevation of the country. Rigorous in the Ghazni district, and 
diminishing in severity as the country falls, it is mildest at Kandahar, where 
snow falls in the plain only in severe seasons. The mountainous net-work 
occupying the south-eastern portion of Afghanistan is described by the 
natives as very healthy, except during the height of summer, when fevers 
prevail. The south-western portion of the country is occupied by a great 
sandy and almost uninhabited desert, over which during the summer season 
a deadly hot wind blows. 

Of diseases attributable to the climate, foremost stand fevers, principally 
intermittents and remittents, whilst continued fevers and small-pox, though 
at all times met with in a sporadic form, are epidemic in particular seasons 
only. The first named fevers are prevalent throughout the year, though 
more so in the spring and autumn, and are remarkable for the frequency 
of the tertian form. 

Diseases of the eye are numerous and extremely common and, though 
not all attributable to the climate, may be mentioned here together. 
Cataract and amaurosis are more prevalent in some districts than in others, 
and as regards the former, the Helmand district is one of these. 

Skin disease, an aggravated form of lepra, is met with in the steppes 
occupying the western portion of Afghanistan, and is principally confined 
to the nomad population. 
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Rheumatism and ncuralgic affections are very generally prevalent through- 
out the year, and sciatica especially so. To these the natives are predis- 
posed by the open-air life they lead and their consequent exposure to the 
vicissitudes of the weather, not to omit the habit of sleeping in the open 
night air, which deposits a heavy dew upon andaround them. Another 
disease common in this country, and owing its origin to an opposite influence 
of the climate, is apoplexy and paralytic seizure. 

Among the many diseases arising from such a state of affairs, scrofula 
stands in the first rank on account of its prevalence in its various forms 
which here need no further description, except that its subjects, owing 
to their dirty personal habits, the effects of carelessness and ignorance 
combined, and other circumstances over which they have no control, are 
more than ordinarily wretched objects to behold. 

Syphilitic diseases are extremely common, and often met with in dis- 
gusting and repulsive forms. A peculiar skin disease owing its origin 
to a taint of this poison is found affecting most of the population. 
This disease is characterized by a warty eruption that appears in solitary 
patches in all parts of the body. The patches are of an oval or circular 
shape, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter. The diseased 
growth is raised above the skin, which is red, and rises gradually to the 
edge of the diseased structure. The surface of the warts is covered with 
a dry yellowish white crust corresponding with the extent of warty surface. 
On ite removal, the red blunt papillo of the warts are exposed through a 
thin layer of watery lymph that covers them, and which is a contagious 
poison communicating the disease by contact with an abraded surface. At 
Kandahar the class of diseases to which the above is referred is so prevalent 
in its various forms that young and old of both sexes are equally affected, 
not even excluding infants; and the native medical men themselves admit 
that hardly one in twenty of the whole population is free from the taint 
of this disease in some form or other. 

Hemorrhoidal affections, as already mentioned, are very prevalent, and 
attributable to the effects of a hot and dry climate, on the imbhabitants 
already predisposed to such diseases by the circumstances of their lives 
previously mentioned, viz., want of exercise or recreation, bad air, hard 
work, indifferent food, mental oppression, and beastly vices. - 

It may, I think, be safely surmised that the cold is intense in winter 
in Afghanistan above an elevation of 5,000 feet, and at that elevation and 
lower it decreases generally in proportion to the height; at Jalalabad the 
winter is as mild as in India; Bajéawar and Panjkira are considerably 
colder in summer and winter than Peshawur. The heat at Peshawur for 
three months is intense, but the winter is cold and bracing without being 
in the least severe, and the cold weather lasts long. Kohat is said to bea 
little cooler than Peshawur, but this is very doubtful. 

The heat of the summer of Afghanistan ‘is almost everywhere very great, 
except in the very elevated parts of the Hindi Kish and other lofty 
mountains. In the Derajat the heat exceeds that of India. In the con- 
fined valley of Jalalabad the heat is sometimes so intense as to produce 
simoom and destroy animal life. At Kandahar the thermometer in summer 
is frequently above 110° in the shade and hot winds blow. Even at Kabal, 
though having an elevation of 6,400 feet, the thermometer ranges from 90° 
to 100° in summer. The monsoon which deluges Hindustan has scarcely 
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any effect in Afghanistan further west than the Suliman range, nor are 
the falls, either of rain or snow, heavy during the cool season, while in the 
hot season the rains are for the most part slight and of rare occurrence. 
The climate of Seistan in the summer is excessively hot and trying. 

I will here extract in addition the following testimony of Ferrier regard- 
ing the climate of Afghanistan :—“ The climate varies amazingly according 
to the locality. The heat or the cold is felt in different spots in the same 
latitude with very different degrees of intensity, according to the con- 
figuration of the country. By the side of plains, on which the sun darts 
his burning rays, are table-lands at a very high elevation, and gigantic 
mountains where summer and winter seem tostand side by side. At Herat, 
in the July of 1845, the Centigrade thermometer never stood higher 
than 37° in the shade, and that it more frequently ranged between 
32° and 34°. From the commencement of May to the middle of Sep- 
tember the wind blows constantly from the north-west over this province 
(Herat) and often with such violence as to prostrate houses, uproot trees, 
and cause much devastation. The winter is tolerably mild; on the plain 
the ‘snow melts as it falls, and does not lie long even on the summits 
of the mountains. Three years out of four it does not freeze hard 
enough for the inhabitants to store up any ice for the summer; in general 
the temperature is moderate, and the ate one of the most agreeable 
in Asia. 

“The province of Kandahar is everywhere subject to intense heat. In 
the fortress of Girishk, on the banks of the Helmand, in the month of 
August, the Centigrade thermometer stood at 48° or 49° in the shade. 
This principality is bounded on the south by the deserts of moving sand of 
Seistan, and is on this side open to violent winds, surcharged with 
exceedingly fine sand, which is very injurious to animal life. 

‘‘ For nine months the sun shines with the greatest possible splendour on 
Afghanistan, and the nights are even more beautiful than the days; tra- 
vellers can journey in perfect safety by the brilliant starlight only. The 
atmosphere 1s, during the night, much charged with electricity, and the 
least friction will draw sparks from almost any object whatever, with a 
slight noise like the breaking of an osier twig. 

“The north-west wind of the spring and summer is as violent in 
Kandahar as in Herat, but the winter is still milder ; the mountains which 
bound it on the north attract much rain, but snow is rarely seen there, and 
then only in small quantities. 

“In Kabal the climate is very temperate in the summer, and it is delight- 
ful to reside there in that season; but during half the autumn, the winter, 
and half the spring, the ground is covered with snow three feet deep. 
The frost 1s constant and intense, and the roads are impassable for five 
months in the year. 

“The Afghans (this authority goes on to say) are afflicted with dreadful 
diseases, which, from their ignorance of medicine, they cannot mitigate ; 
these maladies are owing to their bilious habit, the badness of their food, 
their extreme dirt, and the little care they take to prevent their develop- 
ment. The nomades are generally of a sickly complexion; this is to be 
attributed to the pernicious quality of the water, which is almost all 
alkaline. The diseases to which they are most subject are fevers, cutaneous 
aud nervous disorders, and especially blindness. The last they attribute 
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to the waters of the rice-field which they drink, but if this has any 
effect upon the eye, it is no doubt less injurious to that organ than the 
incredible treatment it often receives at the hands of their empirics: 
in fact there is no country in the world in which diseases of the eye and 
loss of sight are more frequent than in Afghanistan. When the Afghans 
are bled they generally avoid drinking for twenty-four hours after, but 
if they do not do so, they keep the arm elevated as much as possible 
during absorption, in order that, as they say, the water may not fill 
up and mix with the remainder of the blood in the vein. They pretend 
also that, according to the quarter in which the wind sets, or this or 
that conjunction of the stars, they ought not to be bled in the same 
vein. They are very careful not to eat sweet food after sour, dressed 
after raw, or vice versd. Rancid grease three or four years old is in their 
eyes more easy of digestion and more beneficial than fresh; the latter, 
which they obtain from the enormous tails of their sheep, they use only 
as aperient medicine, and, when melted, swallow four or six pounds of it 
at atime. For the cure of wounds and abscesses they have but one receipt, 
but that they say is infallible; it is to apply a piece of an old waterskin, 
re-softened by soaking, which they place on the part affected, either to heal 
or to draw it. There is, however, a schism amongst their doctors as to 
the treatment of wounds, some of them affirming that it is dangerous 
to wash them, and that the blood or the matter ought to be left to 
coagulate on the surface to reform the flesh. 

“The dressing of a broken bone they remove every three or four days; it — 
consists of flour beaten up with the yolks of eggs, which they consider a 
specific for setting a dislocated or fractured limb. For fever they recom- 
mend cold baths, and, if possible, of iced water; they administer mercury 
internally, but in such quantities as generally to bring the most serious 
consequences upon the patient. 

‘‘ Every European is a doctor in the eyes of the Afghans, and they have 
blind confidence in them: even when in perfect health they will ask for a 
medicine of some kind, and, be it what it may, will swallow it on the spot. 
‘I am not ill,” an Afghan will say, ‘but I may -become so.’ They have 
no idea that there is any difference between one medicine and another ; 
in their opinion they all ought to produce the same results. 

‘To carry a koran in procession, or to place it under their heads when 
they go to sleep; to repeat one thousand times the name of God or the 
Prophet Mahomet, are infalliable means of curing any malady whatever. 
As they have a great dread of the evil eye, they cover themselves and their 
domestic animals with amulets. Some of the charlatans whom they look 
upon as doctors procure different European medicines from India, of the 
properties of which they are utterly ignorant, and ive them without 
discrimination as to their nature or dose, whatever may be the disease they 
are prescribing for ; in this manner they will kill fifty patients before they 
cure one. They win the confidence of these unfortunates by assuring them 
they have seen their disease in a dream, and that they are thoroughly 
acquainted with it and the remedy that will cure them. The wretched 
patients trust these liars implicitly; and instead of depending on the 
efforts of nature, which in many cases would triumph over the malady, 
they allow themselves to be killed with a resignation worthy of a better 
fate.” | 
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Bellew has the following remarks regarding the healing art among the 
Afghans :— 

fi The Afghan ‘hakims’ profess themselves the disciples of the ‘ Yinani 
hikmat,’ the theories of the ancient Greek physicians Galen (‘ Jalinis’), 
Hippocrates (‘ Bokrat’), &c. However this may be, they divide all 
diseases into an arbitrary classification of hot and cold, dry and moist, and 
treat them respectively with remedies of an opposite character, which are 
for the most part also arbitrarily assigned, the majority of them being 
demulcent, aromatic, narcotic, others vegetable simples. 

“They know nothing either of anatomy or pathology of diseases, and their 
acquaintance with surgery is even less than that with medicine, and 
often really dangerous. 

“ Layers of raw onions and turmeric made into a paste with urine or the 
white of eggs is the universal application after stitching to wounds of all 
sorts; and once applied is rarely removed before the expiration of 10 or 12 
days, the access of air to the wound being considered very detrimental. 
Water in any shape is looked upon as positive poison, and its contact 
with the wound is religiously guarded against. 

“The actual cautery, both by iron and moxa and the lancet, is in 
constant use for chronic pains and swellings of all kinds and other 
diseases, whilst in all cases, charms and certain forms of prayer form 
an important part of the treatment. The cautery is a very favorite 
remedy, and its patrons are to be recognized everywhere. A man has 
neuralgia of the scalp, a row of half a dozen scars, each the size of a 
rupee, are at once burnt into the head from the forehead over the crown 
to the nape of the neck. The sufferer from sciatica applies the hot iron, and 
is soon covered from hip to heel with its marks. The subject of ascites, 
in the vain hope of relief, has his abdominal walls burnt by the moxa, five 
or six great scars on each side, the middle line commemorating the fiery 
ordeal. The ancient dame, sightless by cataract, expects the restoration of 
her vision with the application of the hot iron to her temples. The 
rheumatic patient resorts to the cautery as the remedy for his pains. The 
owner of a tumour expects it to vanish before fire, so he resorts to the hot 
iron. And even the crook-back submits to the cautery, and has the entire 
hide of his back almost replaced by the scars of the searing iron or moxa. 
Indeed the cautery is a universal remedy, and the perseverance of the 
Afghans in its use 1s really astonishing and deserving of better results. 

“In gunshot wounds, the track of the bullet is always stuffed with a firm 
bougie of rolled cloth, which is kept open with occasional new substitutions, 
kept in for two years or more. In cases of compound fracture, the broken 
ends being forced into place, the wound is crammed with sugar. The 
diminution of this by the discharges is replaced by fresh supplies till the 
ends of the broken bone are thrown off, or the patient dies. 

“The vis medicatriz nature and the tenacity of life, which, among all semi- 
barbarous people exposed to a hardy and open-air life, exert a great influence 
towards the resolution of diseases and healing of wounds, &c., are often 
among the Afghans, counteracted by the reckless manner in which their 
‘“hakims’ dose them with European drugs and other remedies, of the pro- 
perties of which they have not the remotest idea. Among many others, 
corrosive sublimate, strong sulphuric acid, Worcestershire and other hot 
sauces, eau-de-cologne, macassar oil, and such like things were frequently 
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brought to me at Kandahar to enlighten their owners as to their thera- 
peutical effects and proper doses, as in their hands they proved anything 
but successful remedies ! 

‘These hakims are confined in their sphere of action to the towns and 
cities. But among the rural population their place is supplied by the 

illage priest, or else the patients dector themselves, and their case is far 
better than that of the towns-people. 

‘¢ The priest doctors naturally place most reliance in charms, prayers and 
pilgrimages, though at the same time they use the lancet and cautery in 
a fearless manner. 

«‘ Among the peasantry, the mode of treating fevers is as follows: The 
patient is placed on the lowest diet, for he gets little or no food, and 
is vigorously shampooed and plied with warm diluents in order to produce 
perspiration, which is then kept up by excess of clothing. Where this 
method proves unsuccessful, the ‘post’ or sheepskin is resorted to, 
and it is thus managed. A sheep is killed and quickly skinned, and 
the patient, stripped to the loins, puts on the still warm skin as one 
would a coat; that portion of the skin covering the sheep’s shoulders 
serving as the sleeves. The inner surface of the removed skin is in 
contact with that of the man, whose body from the neck to the hips 
is closely and completely enveloped in it. This is kept on for two, three 
or four days till the stench from ite decomposing cellular tissue is no 
longer bearable. The skin commences to putrify in a few hours after it is 
put on, and before long the already close and heated atmosphere of the 
room (caused by the numerous attendants and guest who flock in for a share 
of mutton preparing for them) is soon loaded with its stench, which is 
neither concealed nor bettered by the disagreeable nauseous fumes of burn- 
ing ‘sipand,’ a species of wild rue, which is always burnt at the bedside of 
the sick, &c.,in this country. This use of the sheep’s skin is not confined 
to cases of fever only. It is also pat on in acute inflammatory attacks of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera; and in other local pains, the skin or 
enough of it to envelope the affected part, is usually allowed a trial before 
resorting to the cautery. 

“The Afghan peasant’s practice of domestic surgery, though rather 
rough, is quite as original and sensible (both being founded on experience) 
as that of his domestic medicine. For example, when a man happens to 
dislocate his thigh bone, the following is the method by which the reduc- 
tion is attempted. For three days the patient is kept on very spare 
diet indeed, and a constant state of nausea is maintained by plying 
him with frequent and copious draughts of lukewarm water. During 
this period an ox or cow, which is to be the chief though unconscious 
operator in the reduction of the dislocation, is tied up, allowed only a scanty 
supply of straw, but no water. At the end of three days (or before, accord- 
ing to circumstances) both the patient und cow being reduced respectively 
to a proper state of debility and thirst, and well fitted to perform their 
separate parts in the reduction, the former is brought out and mounted ‘au 
cavalier’ on the latter’s back, previously covered with a blanket of felt. His 
legs are then well pulled down, and the ankles, drawn towards each other 
under the animal’s belly, are here firmly secured by cords, All the apparatus 
being properly adjusted, and the arrangements complete, the famished cow 
is led off to a neighbouring stream and allowed to drink, which she does 
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with avidity and to excess, swelling visibly with each draucht. The gradual 
extension caused by the regularly increasing barrel of the cow, often, it is 
said, reduces the dislocation before the animal has satiated herself. 

“In dislocation of the ankle, the injured limb is buried in the earth and 
then hauled out forcibly. 

“ Dislocation of the shoulder is reduced by placing an empty ‘ masak’ or 
water skin in the armpit, securing the hand up to the opposite shoulder and 
then filling the skin with water. Its weight is said to reduce the dislocation. 

“The Afghans have a curious idea, and their hakims know no better, that 
all the nerves and vessels of the body centre in the navel. A favorite mode 
therefore of treating many diseases is to pour a little almond oil or other 
medicine on the navel as being the ‘ Fons et origo mali’ A very common 
complaint among the debilitated and dyspeptic is ‘ displacement’ or ‘ fall- 
ing down’ or ‘ unsteadiness’ of the navel, as they idiomatically express 
it, and their mode of treatment is as eccentric as the disease itself. 

“ The patient lies down on his back, whilst the operator seizing the navel 
tightly between the tips of his thumb and finger twists it with a screw- 
like motiédn, and then pressing it down to the spine draws it up again and 
repeats the screwing. ‘This process is repeated on each side of the abdomen, 
and finally the navel is pressed down to the spine as at first, and the 
operator feeling the excited pulsations of the abdominal artery (aorta) now 
declares that the navel ‘ leaps’ in its right place, and calls on the bystan- 
ders to feel and judge for themselves and verify or otherwise his assertion. 
These, on feeling the pulsations mentioned, in astonishment at his skill, give 
their verdict in favor of the operator. But the cure does not end here. 
The ‘straying fountain of all evil’ being declared in its proper place, 
something must be done to prevent its again wandering, or at least the 
patient’s imagining it does, and the process adopted answers admirably. 

“The operator seizing one hand of the patient by the wrist, grasps the 
fleshy part between the thumb and forefinger with the grip of a vice be- 
tween the joints of his own thumb and middle finger, and tortures the 
patient for several moments with a rapid ‘to and fro’ gnawing action; 
this is repeated on the other hand. Then the great cord of vessels and 
nerves of each arm just as they issue from the arm-pit, are alternately 
caught up between the operators thumb and fingers, pulled away from 
the bone like the string of a bow and gradually allowed to escape with a 
grating movement from the tight grip of the operator. The patient, now 
faint, perspiring and bewildered by all the acutely painful twangs that 
have so rapidly shocked him, has a charm, with some verses from the 
Kuraén written on it, tied about his loins, and is assured that the refrac- 
tory navel has returned to its place. It is long before he resorts to this 
treatment again, though the charm is often changed, and the cautery 
applied to the navel to stop its vagrant propensities.” 

Geology.—There is not much information of the geology of Afghanistan. 
Lord in his account of the Koh Daman, and ascent of the Ghorband Pass, 
mentions having come across first micaceous schist dipping to the north- 
west at an angle of about 45°, which soon however increased until the 
strata became vertical. Gmneiss then succeeded but soon gave way and the 
mica slate again came up graduating insensibly into black slate intersected 
by numerous thin veins of quartz, and presenting in the neighbourhood 
of Sokht-i-Chinaér a large and valuable, though unwrought, iron mine of 
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the kind usually denominated red spurry iron ore. In the mica slate, 
immediately over the entrance of the pass and on the very summit of the 
hill, occurs a rich vein of silver ore. Of the Hinda Kash generally, he says : 
“In this way I have been enabled considerably to extend my acquaintance 
with the charm of Hinda Kush, and shal] therefore venture one or two 
observations further respecting it. A core of granite and resting on it 
a deep bed of slate are the prominent features in its structure. The 
granite that forms the summit of the entire ridge is from the pure white- 
ness of the felspar and the glossy blackness of the hornblende of a very 
beautiful appearance. A peculiarity was observable in its structure, where 
we first reached it, which I do not remember to have seen before. The 
hornblende had become so collected in patches through the rock that the 
whole looked as though it were a conglomerate, containing dark-colored 
pebbles of a previous formation, nor was it without closer examination, 
that I was able to satisfy myself as to the real nature of the fact. These 
concretions were always of aspheroidal form, varying in size from a diameter 
of 2 or 3 inches to a foot and upwards, and evidently possessed of superior 
powers of resistance; for in cases where the mass of the rock had suffered 
from weather, or been fractured by some external force, these were fre- 
quently seen uninjured and protruding in rounded nodules beyond the 
general surface. Next to the granite lies the great mica and clay slate, 
of numerous varieties, with chlonte and other subordinate slates, as 
well as veins of carbonate of lime and quartz, the latter sometimes 
attaining a thickness of two or three hundred yards, though more frequently 
from a few inches to two or three or four feet. Of all these, the gneiss 
appears to occupy the inferior position, though this 1s by no means constant, 
on the contrary every possible alteration may be found amongst them. - The 
formation is of very great extent, reaching in length from Attak, where we 
first came on it in the form of black roofing slate, to the longitude of 
Bamian, 100 miles west of Kabal. It probably extends much farther, 
but I speak only of what I have seen. 

*‘ Its mean breadth may be safely stated at between 20 and 30 miles, at 
least’ three perfect sections which I have made of it, were all fully of that 
extent. It runs in the first instance north of the basin of Péshawar, 
hard, blue, and non-fossiliferous limestone, which we had traced upon it 
from Hasn Abdal, parting from it at the Gidar Gali and going round 
to form the southern edge. It is then continued north of the basins of 
Jalalabad and Kabal, sending down the two southerly deflexions or out- 
lying ridges which mark their ancient margins; that which we traversed 
by the Khaiber Pass, and that which leads through Tézin to Butkhak, 
distances of 30 and 25 miles respectively. A smaller slaty ridge se- 
parates Kabal from the plain of Koh-i-Daman, and when you have 
arrived at the summit of this, and attempt to go north, you again meet 
with this same slaty belt of 30 miles in thickness, which must be 
traversed before you reach the granite core of Hindu Kush. In short, 
to attempt a generalization more extensive perhaps than I am strictly 
warranted in offering, though derived from many sections in various 
directions, I would say that an observer in passing south from the top of 
Hinda Kash to the parallel of Kalabagh, would see first a core of granite 
with coating of slate, as in the grand mountain chain; next a core of slate 
with a coating of limestone as at Attak and Khairabad; then hills of 
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ancient limestone, hard, blue, and non-fossiliferous as in the mdge between 
Peshawar and Kohat; then a core of more modern limestone (fossiliferous) 
with a coating of new red sandstone as in the hills south of Kohat; and 
then would find himself amongst aluminous clay, sulphur, gypsum, bitumin- 
ous shell and rock-salt, which occur near Lachi, Ismail Khél and 
Teri, and are thence continued south to the parallel I have mentioned, 
terminating the group. 

** Respecting the slate I shall only add that north of the Hinda Kash, 
it appeared to be by no means of the same extent or importance. After 
passing the granite I have mentioned at Saighan, I again came on it, 
but it did not exceed four or five miles in breadth, and its place seemed 
occupied by silicious sandstones and fossiliferous sandstones, which here are 
of immense depth ; as however I have rather turned than crossed the ridge 
in my way to Tarkistdn, I have not examined it at each side and under 
similar circumstances. 

“Subordinate to the slate formation, limestone, both primitive and 
secondary, occurs. The former in vast cliffs overhangs the upper part of 
the valley of Parwan, and exhibits numerous and large natural cavities, in 
one of which the water of the valley is engulphed, and does not re-appear 
for a distance of two miles. The general colour of the limestone here 1s of 
a light grey and striped, but masses of it, which have fallen from above 
and lie in the water-course, are often of a dazzling whiteness. I cannot 
say I met with any of this same formation in my way up to the pass of 
Hinda Kash; but an extensive limestone formation, which I shall have 
occasion to notice again, is to be found in the Ghorband valley, and affords 
a matrix in which occur ores of antimony, iron, and lead. Still further 
west on the Bamidn road near Jalréz, I again met with this same lime- 
stone, grey and crystalline, in vertical strata, and running east and west, and 
I learned that, immediately to our south in the hills near Maidan, it affords 
quarries of white marble, which it was further said might be had along the 
back of the whole range west to Herat and south of Kandahar. At the 
former of these places it has been worked from time immemorial, but at 
Kabal its existence was unknown until the day of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
to whom it was disclosed by a Herati stone-cutter, when he was occupied 
in the pious task of erecting a mausoleum to his great progenitor Babar. 
The marble for the mosque and tomb of this structure, which still exists, 
though sorely frayed by time, was brought at an immense expense from 
Delhi, but the marble pavement, as well as the materials for the enclosure 
that surrounds the whole, were in consequence of the Herati’s suggestion 
derived from the quarries of Maidén. The marble is not equal to the Delhi, 
but still has a pure colour, an open crystalline texture, and is commended 
by the workmen as yielding readily to the chisel. From the unskilfulness 
of the workmen employed in raising it, large slabs are with difficulty pro- 
cured, and in consequence the price is high, four rupees being charged for 
a slab, a guz square in its rough state at the quarry, 

“In this part of its course (near Intrez) the limestone alternates with 
mica and clay slate, and a stratum of it again occurs a few miles farther on 
at Sir Chashmah. Copper is not to be found in the parts of the Hinda 
Kush which I have visited: all the specimens brought to me were from 
the neighbourhood of Bajawar north of Peshawar They were principally 
malachite, and peacock ore, and seemed ricli in metal.” 
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“There is no doubt, says Bellew, of the existence of abundant mineral 
wealth in Afghanistan, especially in its northern and eastern portions, where 
igneous rocks overlaid by secondary oolitic strata form its principal geological 
features. But these hidden treasures are little profitted by, owing as much 
to the want of energy and skill in the people, as to the unsettled state of 
the country. Iron, lead, copper, antimony, and other metallic ores, sulphur 
and several of the earthy alkaline and metallic salts, are met with in greater 
or less abundance in various parts of the country. Coal is found in 
Ztrmat and Sarkhab and near Ghazni on the surface of the ground. 
Its inflammable properties are well known to the natives near whose abode 
it is found, and by whom it is called ‘kira,’ but not used as fuel. 

“‘Tron exists in large quantity in the Permuli District, whence Kabal 
receives its main supply. There are no copper mines worked in this country. 
But I have seen some specimens of the peacock variety of copper ore, said 
to have been found on the surface of the ground in the Koh-i-Asmai, a few 
miles west of Kabal. I was also told that, owing to the jealousy of the 
owner of the land in which these fragments were found, the fact was kept 
as secret as possible. Native sulphate of copper is said to be found in the 
Gal Koh, about forty miles west by north of Ghazni. I was unable, 
however, to obtain any specimens. 

“* Lead is found in several places in Afghanistan, though the greater por- 
tion entering the country comes from Hazara, where it is described as being 
gathered in many places on the surface of the ground. A veiw of this 
metal combined with antimony has lately been discovered at Kala Mala, 
Hazrat, Koh-i-Patéo, Argandab, about thirty-two miles north-west of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzae. The ore is smelted in a large caldron supplied with a 
horizontal lateral chimney in which the antimony sublimes, whilst the lead 
sinks to the bottom. A superficial mine is also worked at Nekpa Kol, 
Koh-i-Wardak, about twenty-four miles north of Ghazni. 

‘* Antimony is obtained in considerable quantity at Shahmaksad, a hill 
about thirty miles north of Kandahar. The rock here is magnesia, combined 
with silica, and in it are several quarries, whence are obtained the chryso- 
lite and serpentery from which charms and rosaries are manufactured, as 
also soap-stone used by the natives in the place of soap. 

Sulphur is found in small quantity at Herat. Here it is dug out of the 
soil in small amber-like fragments, the size of a pea or walnut. Such irre- 
gular grains of sulphur are also often met with below the debris of the ruins 
of the old city of Kandahar by those who delve its soil for manure. 
But here it is more frequently met with in small dirty yellow cakes, 
much resembling clay, but which on burning evolve abundant sulphureous 
vapours. 

“ Kandahar receives its principal supply of sulphur from the Hazara coun- 
try, and from Pir Kisri on the eastern confines of Seistan. In the district 
of Pir Kisri there is said to be an active volcano called by the natives 
‘ chah-i-dadi,’ or smoking well, from which smoke and ashes are said to 
issue. My informant was a drug-seller, from whom I obtained some frag- 
ments of sulphur and sal-amoniac fused together, as also fragmente of pure 
fased sulphur, and alum, which has evidently been subjected to the influence 
of great heat. On enquiring the oe of those articles, he said they 
were at intervals brought to Kandahar for sale by the Bildches from Pir 
Kisri, about a month’s journey for camels in the direction of Bildchistan. 
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The natives of this place, he said, obtain these things by approaching the 
base and slopes of the ‘chah-i-dadi’ hill, armed with very strong handled 
shovels, and clothed in felts as a protection from the hot ashes and sulphu- 
reous vapours which choked those who approached too close, whilst with the 
shovels they scraped away the sulphur and sal-amoniac from the surface. I 
could not en a man to visit the spot for specimens, owing to the 
general dieead the Biloches inspire in this part of the country. The speci- 
mens above referred to, however, are herewith forwarded. 

« Zine, in the form of its silicate, called ‘z&k’ by the natives, is met with 
m the district of Zoba in the country of the Kakars. It is dug out from 
the soil in earthy nodular fragments of a reddish yellow colour and arenace- 
ous structure easily divided by a knife. It is chiefly used by sword-makers 
for polishing new blades. 

‘ Nitre is abundant all over the south-western portions of this country, where 
it frequently renders the waters of Karezas undrinkable; it is generally of 
excellent quality, and is, with little trouble, obtained in beautiful crystals 
from three to four inches in length. The usual method of purifying the salt 
is, boil its solution (the salt having previously been separated from the soil 
by lixiviation) in water with the contents of several new eggs. This, as it 
hardens, collects in its substance all foreign matter in suspension, and bears 
it up to the surface. This scum is constantly removed, and the contents of 
fresh eggs added to the solution till it becomes quite clear. The solution is 
then evaporated at a slow heat for crystals to form. The nitre found in the 
ruins of old cities is the most esteemed, and that produced at Her&t is con- 
sidered the best in this part of the world.” 

Animal produce.—The ordinary domestic animals, such as the horse, the camel, 
. the cow, and occasionally the buffalo, the sheep, the goat, &c., constitute the 
main wealth of the major portion of the inhabitants of Afghanistan. 

Horses form one of the staple exports of the country. The indigenous 
species is the “yaboo,” or baggage pony; a hardy, active, and stout 
animal of about fourteen hands, used mainly as a beast of burden, though 
also for riding. They supply also the remounts for a considerable portion 
of the Afghan Irregular Cavalry and Artillery. The breed of horses 
known in India as Kabal horses are principally from Maemana and 
Mashad, whilst those bred in the country are out of the mares of the 
country by Persian horses or rather a mixed breed between the inferior 
varieties of the Tiirkman horse, the Persian, and Kabal horses indiscri- 
minately. 

The breed of horses in Afghanistan is said to have improved greatly 
since the acquaintance of the Afghans with the British. Amir Dost 
Mahamad Khan took considerable pains to diffuse Arab blood through- 
out his territories, and had several extensive breeding establishments in 
which the horses, as well as many of the mares, were picked specimens 
of the Arab, Persian, and Turkman breeds. (This last is said to have 
a large share of Arab blood first introduced by the Arabs, when they 
overran this country in the early part of the eighth century, and since 
maintained by careful breeding). The offspring of these the Ameer 
divided among his chiefs and adherents, thus insuring their distri- 
bution throughout the country. Too great a proportion, however, are 
specially worn out or rendered unsound by over-work at a tender age, the 
usual custom being to work colts at sixteen or eighteen months of age. 
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Spavin and splints, &., are the most prevalent consequent disease. The 
country horse or “ yaboo,” the camel, and mules are the great means by 
which the entire transit trade of the country is carried on, carts being 
unknown in, and unsuitable to, the country. 

Oxen, though generally used for agricultural purposes in the plough, 
and for treading out the corn (which they do unmuzzled), &c., are also 
used as beasts of burden. 

The cow, and in some places the buffalo, are kept for the milk they yield. 
The former are usually of a small breed, but those of Kandahar are of a 
better kind, and more resemble the English animal both in size and the quality 
of the milk they yield. Milk and its components in their separate states 
form an important portion of the diet of the Afghans, especially of the 
peasantry and those who lead a nomadic life. After the separation of the 
fatty portion of the milk in the form of butter, which is consumed fresh 
as ‘ maska” or boiled for keeping as “ ghi,” the remaining butter-milk 
is either consumed in the fresh state (in which form it is considered a very 
nourishing and strengthening diet, with a slight narcotic action when not 
followed by exercise), or is set aside to allow the curds to form. This 
happens as soon as the fluid becomes acid, which occurs spontaneously 
after standing ten or twelve hours. Sometimes the congelation is hurried by 
the addition of a few drops of the milky sap of the fig tree, which is 
collected and dried for this purpose; and this or the “panfr bad,” the 
dried fruit of a solanaceous plant (Panreria congularis), is also used to con- 
gelate milk in the preparation of cheese. On the formation of the curds, 
the clear supernatant whey is poured off, and the curds deprived of nearl 
all their water by firm pressure in a cloth. To this a little salt is added, 
and then handfuls of the mass are shaped into small cakes about the size 
of a hen’s eggs. These are dried in the sun, and soon become as hard as 
a stone and keep for any time. They consist of nearly pure casein, and 
are called “kurt” by the Afghans. When required for use, several of 
these cakes are steeped in hot water, and when soft are reduced to a paste in 
a wooden bowl (‘‘ krut mal’) and thus eaten with bread, meat, or vegetables, 
first a quantity of boiling “gh” being poured over the mixture, which, 
though very sour, astringent, and greasy,is eaten with great relish by Afghans, 
with whom it is a national dish. For this peculiarity of taste, they are ridi- 
culed by their more refined Persian neighbours, who, for the special behoof of 
the Afghans, have parodied the usual Arabic phrase expressive of surprise 
into “ L& houla wa 14 ill4h Kruta Khun.” Butter is made by shaking the 
milk backwards and forwards in a suspended leathern bag or “masak.”? In 
thrifty families the women fasten the “ masak” across the shoulders when 
grinding the corn, the to and fro action caused by which at the same time 
churns the milk. 

The sheep, which is entirely the fat-tailed variety, is of two kinds, 
that graze in separate flocks. The one always has a white fleece, which 
is manufactured into various home-made stuffs, and is also exported of 
late years to a considerable extent. The other kind has a russet. brown 
or black wool; these are called postin sheep, their skins being made into 
postins, whilst their wool, the produce of the shearing season, 1s used in 
the manufacture of felts of various kinds and other fabrics. The sheep is 
a source of considerable profit and constitutes the main wealth of the 
nomad population, who use their milk, as also that of the goat and camel, 
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for the same purposes as that of the cow and buffalo. Their flesh forms 
the main animal food of the Afghans, who are great meat-eaters when they 
can afford it, and prefer mutton to all other meats. The produce of the 
shearing season finds its way vid Bombay and Karachie to Bradford, &c., 
whence it is returned in a considerably altered form as broad-cloths and 
other woollens. A portion of the wool which is exported to Persia (ghain 
and biojan) re-enters the country as Persian carpets, khurjines, felts, &c. 
During the autumn months, large numbers of sheep are slaughtered through- 
out the country: their carcases, cut into convenient sizes, are rubbed with 
salt, dried in the sun, and stored by for winter use, the people during this 
season moving little out of their houses. The meat thus prepared is called 
by the natives ldndé. Cut in slices and fried with , it tastes not 
unlike salt pork or bacon! Oxen.and camels also are slaughtered at the same 
season, and their flesh preserved in a similar manner. And frequently an 
old horse who is not likely to weather the winter shares the same fate, the 
Afghan peasant considering all meat nourishing so long as it is not forbidden 
by law. 

Many of the wild animals of Afghanistan are hunted or trapped for 
the sake of their furs, which are sometimes made up into clothing in the 
country or are exported to Russia. Of these the more common are the wolf 
and fox, met with im all parts of the country. The otter (sagul&h) found 
in most of the rivers. The jebra (mash-i-dopa) found in the Ghazni 
Kabal, and Jalalabad districts. The squirrel found in the Kohistan of Kabal. 
A tortoise-shell ferret found at Kandahar. This animal is often domesticated 
to keep vermin out of houses. A species of badger found in grave-yards, 
more commonly at Kabal. A small leopard found in all parts of the country, 
but in greatest abundance in a sandy district south-west of Kandahar ; 
its skin is used as a covering for saddles, &. The Persian lynx is 
found at Kandahar and other parts of Western Afghanistan, where also 
the wild ass, antelopes, and wild bears abound. The hills contain the 
ibex, the wild goat; in the eastern part, the wild sheep, the “ bara singha,” 
bears, &c., and occasionally the tiger is met with. Porcupines and hedge- 
hogs are common, as also in some parts, as in the Kohistén-i-Kabal, the 
“doraga,”’ a hybrid between a male wolf and the female of the wild dog. 

In the desert sandy waste south of Kandahar abounds a sort of lizard, 
or snake, called ‘‘ reg-mahi” by the Natives by whom also they are consi- 
dered a very invigorating remedy in nervous debility and allied com- 
plaints. They are dried and exported, and being highly esteemed sell at a 
high price, viz., from one to three rupees a piece at Kandahar. 

Population.—It is impossible to do more than form an approximate estimate 
of the population of a country like Afgha&nistin, yet from such data as I 
possess I will attempt it. 

Wood gives no clue whatever to the number of the population of 
Badakhshan. He says that Jarm, the largest place in Badakhshén, con- 
tained only 1,500 people, but when he visited the country it had been 
over-run and depopulated by Mir Morad Beg of Kindiiz; and Lord men- 
tions that according to various estimates, from 20,000 to 70,000 families 
had been carried away into captivity by him, while many more fled into 
Kokand, Chitral and other neighbouring States. Consequently any estimate 
Wood may have formed of the actual population when he visited it must 
be too wrong to trust for a moment. 
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The only other grounds we have for forming an estimate is Elphinstone’s 
statement that the force of Badakhshan amounted to from 7,000 to 10,000 
men, and this is corroborated by Lord, who says that on the occasion of 
the invasion of Badakhshan by Mir Morad Beg, the Badakhshis collected 
10,000 men. ‘This then probably represents the total amount that they 
could ever turn out, and as on occasions of this kind it is probable that one 
fighting man per family would assemble, 10,000 would be the number of 
families or houses. At the rate of 5 per house this would give 50,000. 
This is, however, very different from the 20,000 to 70,000 families men- 
tioned by Lord. Probably 5,000 would be ample for Darwaz. Lord allows 
13,000 ease: for Badakhshén, and this at the estimate of 3? per house 
gives 48,750, or in round numbers 50,000. 

Under the title Kiindiiz will be found a summary of Lord’s estimates ; 
here I will merely mention the result of them. He arrives at a return 
of 105,000 houses for the whole of Kiindiiz as it was then constituted, 
but of these he gives 18,000 to Badakhshan, leaving 92,000; then, as 
he says, making deductions for the mortality which occurs among the 
Tajaks in the pestiferous plains of this country, and allowing for the effects 
of wars, slavery, and the indulgence of unnatural propensities, which, he 
thinks, is carried to a greater extent -here than in any other State in 
Asia; he estimates the population at 3} per house equal to 345,000, or 
say, in round numbers, 350,000. | 

Of the population of the Char Vilayat, or the Ozbak States of Mae- 
mana, Andkhii, Shibbargham and Saripul, our information rests chiefly, 
if not entirely, on Ferrier. 

He says the town of Maemana has a population of from 15,000 to 
18,000 houses, and the State maintains a force of 1,500 horse and 1,000 
infantry, which in the case of war could be raised to form 8,000 to 10,000 
men. If it is remembered that there is very little population subject 
to Maemana that does not lie close to it, it is probable that 20,000 families 
for the whole country would be an ample estimate. Taking the mean of 
Thornton’s estimate of 5 and Lord’s of 34, per house, we have 44 per house 
or 85,000 souls for Maemana. Vambery, however, estimates it at 100,000 
souls ; I therefore place it at 90,000 souls. 

Andkhii, according to Ferrier, has a population of 15,000 families, and 
the force usually maintained was 2,400 of both arms, which in case of need 
could be trebled in 24 hours. This at the above calculation would give in 
round numbers 64,000 souls, but allowing 2,000 more families for the popu- 
lation of the surrounding country, it would give 8,500 souls more, or 72,500 
souls in all, But Vambery, who visited it last, places the population ata 
very much lower figure, though he seems to allow that Ferrier’s estimate 
may have been right when he visited it. Vambery gives 15,000 for 
the whole population. The difference is probably owing to its having been 
destroyed and depopulated by Yar Mahomed Khan in 1840. But it is 
probable that it has, under the rule of the Afghans, recovered some of its 
pristine numbers. I should say that 50,000 was a fair estimate for the 
present day. Ferrier says Shibbargham contains 12,000 souls, maintains 
a force of 2,500 men, but in case of necessity could arm 6,000 men. 
Allowing then one family for each armed man it can turn out, and 
allowing 4} per family, we have 25,500 souls for the total population. 

The entire population of Saripil is, according to Ferrier, 72,000 souls. 
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Thus for the Char Vilayat the population is— 


Maemana ves nus -- 90,000 
Shibbargham ... — sie nas ... 25,500 
Siripul as ii <a Re ... %2,000 

ToTaL ... 237,500 


To form an idea of the strength of the Eimaks we have the following 
data :—Elphinstone estimates them roundly at 400,000 to 450,000 souls, 
and says the four tribes are Hazareh, Taemtinis, Taemiris and Ziris. 
Ferrier says the Hazara Zeidnats number 28,000 tents, or, at 4} souls per 
tent, 120,000 souls; the Firdzkohis 9,000 tents, or at the same rate in 
round numbers 40,000. Vambery says the Jamshidi have 9,000 tents, 
3. e., a3 above 40,000 souls. 

Leech says the Taemiinis could collect 20,000 fighting men against a 
foreign enemy, and Ferner that the three branches under great emergency 
could collect 6,000. 

It is probable that Leech overstates as much as Ferrier underestimates their 
numbers ; probably 12,000 fighting men is nearer what they could turn out. 
Thus 12,000 fighting men at 1 per family or tent and 4} souls per tent, 
gives in round numbers 50,000. The Taemtris are principally settled 
within Persian territory. Therefore giving to the— 


Zeidnats Sei 120,000 souls. 
Firdz Kohbis ae ane oe 40, . 
Jamshidis eae ses .- 40,000 ,, 
Taemiinis see Si .. 60,000 ,, 





The total is «+ 260,000 souls for all the Eimaks. 


Elphinstone estimates the Hazards at from 300,000 to 350,000 souls, Wood 
at 150,000 souls, and Burnes at 67,000 tents, or about 285,000 souls. I 
am inclined to think Wood’s estimate nearest the truth; for above we see 
that the Eimaks amount to 250,000 souls, and Elphinstone says that the 
country of the Hazaras, though more extensive than that of the Eimaks, 
is less productive and worse peopled. It therefore seems more_ likely 
that 150,000 is a fairer estimate. Bellew estimates them at between 50,000 
and 60,000, but his grounds for doing so do not appear to be so clear as 
Wood’s. Lumsden places those under the Amir at 120,000. 

Elphinstone estimates the Dirani tribes at 800,000 souls, and Ferrier 
at 146,000 tents, or at the same rate assumed for the above about 600,000 
souls. Bellew gives no clue to their numbers, and Lumsden is so vague in 
the list of tribes he gives as to make his estimate of very little use, at least 
till we can get some clue to the basis of his calculations. If they are 
estimated at 600,000 souls, it will be as correct as under the present circum- 
stances it can be made. 

The average of all authorities for the population of Seistan is 30,000 
fighting men or houses, or at the rate of 44 souls per family, 127,500 souls. 

The Tarins are divided into Tor and Spin. Lumsden calculates the Spin 
at 6,000 fighting men and the Tor at 3,000 fighting men or 9,000 families, 
and Elphinstone puts them at from 8,000 to 10,000 families. I will there- 
fore in the absence of more information assume 9,000 to be the correct 
number. The Tarins then will number about 38,000 souls in round numbers. 
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Lumsden estimates the Kakars at from 14,000 to 20,000 men, or to 
halve the difference let us say 17,000; this following the usual mode of cal- 
culation gives 72,000 souls. 

I should imagine Lumsden’s estimate of the Ghilzies was the most correct. 
He gives it at 200,000 souls. Elphinstone at 100,000 tents or 425,000 
souls, Masson says they can turn out on an average 42,000 fighting men. 
This would give about 180,000 souls. Lumsden however mentions Ghilzdes 
inhabiting Herat and Furrah and numbering 18,000 tents. This would 
swell his total to 276,000 souls. 

Lumsden estimates the Povindahs at 30,000 souls. Bellew places the 
numbers of the Hindkis and Jats together at 600,000 souls. Lumsden 
altogether omits them, and Elphinstone gives no number. 

Elphinstone gives the enormous figure of 1,500,000 for the Tajaks, which 
I should imagine must be a misprint. Lumsden again only estimates them 
at 100,000, while Bellew, whose figure J shall adopt, gives 500,000. 

The Kizlbashes are estimated by Lumsden at 30,000 and by Bellew 
at 200,000 souls. They came to Kabal with Nadar Shah in 1737 and were 
then 12,000 families or 50,000 souls. From all accounts they have not 
only not decreased, but have gained immense influence by their numbers. 
This would make it appear that Lumsden’s estimate must be too low, while 
that they should have quadrupled in 130 years is not probable. I will 
therefore put them at 150,000. 

The Vaziris are estimated variously at 25,000 fighting men by Temple, 
36,000 by Chamberlain, 38,000 by James and 24,000 by L en. The 
mean may be put at 80,000 families or 127,500 souls. 

The Shéoranis perhaps number about 30,000 souls. 

Edwardes gives the Tiris at 5,000 fighting men which is equal to 
21,000 souls, and the Zaemikht are said to number 5,000 fighting men 
also, 3. €., 21,000 souls. 

The Orakzaes number 25,000 fighting men, or roundly 106,000 souls. 

Dawar is believed by Temple to contain 8,000 inhabitants, but Agha 
Abbas says there are 150 forts, three of which are large and by themselves 
contain 6,000 fighting men. Probably Temple means 8,000 fighting men. 
This would give 34,000 as the population; James estimates the population 
of Khost at 12,000 souls, which, though it is probably too low, I am forced 
to adopt it in the absence of any other. 

The Afridis are variously estimated at from 15,000 to 86,000 fighting 
men. Ishould say 20,000 was a more correct estimate for fighting men, 
or 85,000 souls. 

Lumaden places the Jajis at 800 families or 3,500 souls, and Agha Abbas at 
2,500 fighting men; perhaps 1,700 fighting men or7,000souls would be correct. 

The Mangals number 3,000 souls. 

The Jadrans are mentioned by Elphinstone, Broadfoot, Lumsden and 
Agha Abbas, but the latter is the or | one who attempts an estimate of their 
numbers. This he gives at about the same as the Mangals, or 3,000 souls, 

The only estimate I can find of the Shinwaris is that of Alimiila. 
MacGregor gives no estimate of their total numbers. He puts them at 
8,000, but does not evidently mean to include the whole tribe, but only 
those directly or indirectly concerned with the Khaibar. This tribe extends 
over a large of N , and is one of some importance. I do not, 
therefore, think 10,000 fighting men or 50,000 souls an extravagant estimate. 
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The Khigianis probably number about the same. 

Temple estimates the Momands at 12,000 fighting men, Elphinstone 
at 10,000 families, Lumsden 19,000 fighting men, Leech 25,000, James 
21,000. I propose to take the average, vsz., 17,000. This will give 72,000 
which agrees pretty nearly with Edwardes’ estimate of 80,000 souls. 

Bellew’s estimate of the Yiisafzae clans and the mixed tnbes inhabiting 
their country is 400,000, and as I do not know of any one else who has 
attempted an estimate or whose knowledge of the clan can at all compare 
with his, we had better accept this as correct. 

Of the Masalman tribes who inhabit the higher portions of the valleys 
of the Hindi Kish, we have not very good information. No one has 
ever visited them, and most European travellers are particularly silent on 
the subject. Bellew, however, estimates them at 150,000 souls. 

I can find no data at all to help me to form an estimate of the population 
of Kafaristan. Masson gives a list of villages, the amount of whose popu- 
lation is 15,000 families, but this is confessedly incomplete, and considering 
the fine climate and freedom from oppression the Kafars are supposed to 
enjoy, I do not think 100,000 souls is too high an estimate for them. 
Lumsden places Kohistani at 100,000, and inhabitants of towns at 65,000 ; 
both of these figures I shall adopt. 

Thus the detail of the population of Afghanistan is as follows :— 

etc. ... ae pa 


1. Badakhshan and Darwiz, 55,000 
2. Kindiiz, Khilm, Balkh 350,000 
8. Char Vilayat ; 237,000 
4. Eimaks 250,000 
5. Hazaras 150,000 
6. Diranis 600,000 
7. Seist&énis 127,500 
8. Tarins 38,000 
9. Kakarrs “ 72,000 
10. Ghilzies se 276,000 
11. Povindahs . , 
12. Hindki and Jats be 600,000 
13. Tajaks ‘ 600,000 
14. Kizlbiéshes 3 160,000 
16. Vaziris ae 127,500 
16. Sheoranis ss ,000 
17. Tiris Ma 21,000 
18. Bangash is 21,000 
19. Zaemikht as 21,000 
20. Orakzies 106,000 
21. Dawaris ,000 
22. Khostwals 12,000 
23. Afridis ,000 
24. Jajis 7,000 
25. Mangals 3,000 
26. Jadrans 8,000 
27. Shinwéaris 50,000 
28. Ugiani 60,000 
29. Momands 80,000 
80. Serr Bae 400,000 
$1. itralis ee 
82. Nimchis, Liighménis, ete. Oe 
$3. ars ere 100,000 
84. Kohistanis aie 100,000 
35. Mixed population of towns ,000 
Total population of Afghanistan . 4,901,000 souls 
Saas 
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I will add a few more words on this subject. Of course no comparison can 
be made between Elphinstone’s estimate and the above. Frerrier’s estimate 
of the population is— 


In Herat ... 300,000 Afghans. 600,000 Parsivins or Eimaks. 
» Kandahar... 600,000 Me 300,000 : and Bildches. 
»» Kabal ..- 1,600,000 : 800,000 _ si, Kizlbashis. 








Total ... 2,500,000 Afghans. 1,700,000 Parsivans, etc., etc. 
Nn ee 
General Total... 4,200,000 





This estimate is very vague, and. of course cannot agree with mine, for 
Ferrier only includes the provinces of Herat, Kandahar, and Kabal. Afghan 
Turkistan was not then conquered, and no mention is made of the border 
tribes of British India. If these were added, Ferrier’s estimate of Afghans 
would be increased by 978,000, or it would be 3,478,000 Afghans alone. 
This 1s evidently excessive. He gives the number of Afghans in Herat 
and Kandahar at 900,000. This seems too many. We know that. in 
those provinces the only Afghan inhabitants are, with a few exceptions, 
Diurdanis, so that Ferrier places his estimate of this race higher even than 
Elphinstone. Again, he puts 1,600,000 Afghans in Kabal, while we know 
that the only Afghans who can be said to be in the Kabal jarisdiction are 
Ghuilzdes 276,000, Povindahs 30,000, Turis 21,000, Dawaris 34,000, Khost- 
wals 12,000, Shinwdrees 50,000, Khiigianis 50,000, Momands 80,000, 
total 553,000. I think my figures are as high as they can safely be placed. 
In fact, if Ferrier’s estimate is accepted, and the provinces and tribes he has 
omitted be now added, viz., 2,286,000, his total is brought up to 6,486,000. 

Lumaden’s estimate only includes those under Amir Dédst Mahamad in 
1858, and, therefore, of course, excludes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 23, 30 and 31 of my list; also No. 12, as he has no mention of Hindkies. 
His estimate is 2,486,800, and the aggregate of these numbers is 2,428,000, 
thus bringing his total up to 4,914,000. 

Of the tribes above enumerated, several, says Bellew, have no affinity 
whatever to the Afghans, whilst others, though they_resemble the Afghans in 
language, features, and many of their customs, are rejected by them as brethren 
and assigned a separate origin, their names not being found in the genealogy 
of the Afghans. To the former class belong the Kizlbashis, Parsivans, 
Jajaks and others. ‘The two first are Persians and entered the country with 
Nadar Shah. The Kizlbashis serve as soldiers and form the greater part 
of the cavalry and artillery branches of the Afghan armies. The Parsivans 
dwell for the most part in towns and cities, and are occupied as merchants, 
shop-keepers and in the various trades, whilst those who live in village com- 
munities are husbandmen and shepherds. The Jajaks, though of a different 
race, resemble the former in occupation as well as in language, but they 
principally lead an agricultural life, and, settled in villages, cultivate the soil. 

To the second class, containing those who call themselves Pathans though 
of a different origin from the Afghans, belong the Karani, Ashtarani and 
Mashwaini, and Wardak. ‘The Karani division contains the Orakzae, Afridi, 
Mangal, Khattak and Khigiani tribes. This last is divided into the Jagi 
and Tori and Paria sections, and the Vaziris are sometimes included among 
these. Each of these tribes is again divided into numerous Khéls and Zées, 
or clans, and each tribe keeps to its own territory. 
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The Afghans and tribes above mentioned are separately treated under 
their titles. 

Towns.—The principal towns of Afghanistén are as follows :—Kabal, Herat, 
Kandahar, Ghazni, Jalalabad, Girishk, Farah, Sabzvar, Maemana, Andkhii, 
Shibbargham, Siripiil, Balkh, Khilm, and Kunduz. 

All others are only villages or, at best, large collections of huts and 
tents. These abovenamed have all got fortifications of more or less pre- 
tension, and are all described under their titles. 

Agriculture.—The following account of the agricultural system and products 
is taken from Elphinstone and Bellew :— 

Tenure of land.—There are five classes of cultivators in Afghanistan—ls?, 
proprietors, who cultivate their own land; 2nd, tenants, who hire it for 
arent in money, or for a fixed proportion of the produce; 8rd, Buzgurs, 
who are the same as the Metayers in France; 4/4, hired laborers; 574, 
villains, who cultivate their lord’s land without wages—slaves. 

The estates of the proprietors are, of course, various in their extent; but, 
on the whole, the land is more equally divided in Afghanistan than in most 
countries. ‘There are a great number of small proprietors who cultivate their 
lands themselves, assisted by their families, and sometimes by hired laborers 
and Buzgurs. The reason of the equal division of property will be easily 
perceived by adverting to the nature of the government of tribes. That 
distribution seems to have been general in former times, and to have been 
disturbed by various causes. Extravagance or misfortune compel many to 
sell their lands ; quarrels, or a desire for change, induce others to part with 
them that they may quit the neighbourhood in which they live; and the divi- 
sion of every man’s estate among all his sons, which is enjoined by the 
Mahomedan law, soon renders each lot too small to maintain its proprietor, 
who consequently either gives it up to one of his brothers, or sells it. Pur- 
chasers are found among those who have been enriched by the King’s service, 
by war, and by successful agriculture or commerce. Much has likewise been 
brought under cultivation by individuals or societies who have taken measures 
to procure water for irrigation, on which so much depends in Afghanistan, 
and the land thus reclaimed becomes the private property of the adven- 
turers. Finally, some have received great grants directly from the crown. 

The value of land in Kabal is stated by Mr. Strachey to be from nine 
to twelve years’ purchase. 

The number of tenants, in the common acceptation of the word, 1s not 
great in this country; and of those who do rent land, a great portion are 
middlemen who let it out again to Buzgurs. The commonest term for a 
lease is one or two years; the longest period is five. The rent varies 
greatly ; in the barren country of the Ustarands it is only one-tenth of 
the produce, while in the plain of Bajawar it i@ said to be from one-third to 
one-half; and in the country round Kabal two-thirds. 

All the tenants abovementioned pay a rent for the use of the land, 
and are of no charge to the landlord; but where the land is cultivated 
by Buzgurs, the landlord generally provides the whole of the seed, cattle, 
and implements of husbandry, the Buzgurs supplying nothing but the 
labor. In some cases, however, the Buzgur has a share in the expense 
I have mentioned, and in others supplies every thing but the seed. The 
share of the Buzgur is not fixed; there are cases where he receives no 
more than one-tenth, and others where he is entitled to one-half. 
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Laborers in husbandry are principally employed and paid by the 
Buzgurs; they are paid by the season, which lasts for nine months, 
beginning from the vernal equinox. They are fed, and in many places 
clothed, during all this period, by their employers, and they receive besides 
a quantity of grain and asum of money. In towns, the common pay of a 
laborer is one hundred dinars (about four pence half penny) a day, with 
food. In Kandahér itamounts to three shahis and twelve dinars, which 
is between six pence half-penny and seven pence. To show the real amount 
of this pay, it is necessary to state that at Kabal a shauhee will buy five 
pounds of wheat flour, and in the country perhaps half as much again. At 
Péshawar, the price of wheat flour was, in Elphinstone’s time, as low as 
seventy-six pounds for the rupee. 

Harvests.—There are two harvests in the year in most parts of Afghanistan. 
One of these is sown in the end of autumn, and reaped in summer. It 
consists of wheat, barley, addus (ervum dens) and nukhud (cicer arictinum), 
with some peas and beans. 

The other is sown in the end of spring, and reaped in autumn. It consists 
of rice, arzun, (Panzcum Italicum), millet (Panicum Miliacum), jowari 
(Holeus Sorghum), Bajreh (HHolcus Spicatus), Indian corn and maush 
(Phaseolus Mungo). 

The former harvest, which is the spring harvest, is by far the most 
important in all the west of Afghanistan; that is, in the countries 
west of the Suliman range. In the east, the other harvest, which is called 
the Paniyeh, or Tirmani harvest, may perhaps be the most considerable 
on the whole; but this, if true, is liable to very important exceptions. 
In Bajaéwar Panjkora, the country of the upper Mohmands, and that of the 
Otmankhél, the most important harvest is that which is reaped in summer, 
and in all those countries wheat is the chief grain sown. In Péshawar, the 
Bangash and Jaji countries, Daman and Isakhél, the harvests are nearly 
equal; but in the rest of the eastern countries, that which is reaped in 
autumn is most important. In the country of the K4rotis there is but 
one harvest in the year, which is sown at the end of one autumn and 
reaped at the beginning of another; and this may almost be said of 
Kattawaz and of some high countries in that neighbourhood; but the 
Hazara country, and in general all the coldest parts of Afghanistan, 
and the neighbouring kingdoms sow their only harvest in spring, and 
reap it in the end of autumn. 

There is another sort of cultivation, to which great importance is 
attached in Afghanistin, and which is always counted for a distinct 
harvest under the name of paléz. It comprehends musk melons, water 
melons, the scented melon, and various sorts of cucumbers, pumpkins, and 
gourds. It is most abundant about towns. Its produce is everywhere 
grown in open fields like grain. 

The sorts of corn which have beeen enumerated are used in very different 
proportions, and are applied to various purposes. Wheat is the food of the 
people in the greatest part of the country. Barley is commonly given to 
horses ; nakhiid (cicer arictinum) being only cultivated in small quantities for 
culinary purposes, as is the case with most of the other kinds of pulse. 
Arzun (Panicum) and gall (Miliacum) are much used for bread. Indian 
corn is used for the same purpose at Péshawar and the neighbourhood ; but 
in the west it is only planted in gardens, and the heads are roasted and 
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eaten now and then as a luxury. Bajreh (Holcus Spicatus) is found in 
great quantities in Daman, and it is the principal grain of the mountainous 
tract south of the countries of the Bangash and Khattak. Neither it 
nor jawari (Zo/cus Sorghum) is much cultivated in the west of Afghan- 
istin, though the latter is the chief grain of Bokhara. Rice is found in 
most parts of the country, but in very unequal quantities and qualities ; 
it is most abundant in Swat, and best about Péshawar. 

Vegetable produce.—The garden stuffs of the country are carrots, turnips, beet- 
root, lettuce, onions, garlic, fennel, egg-plant, spinage, and greens of all kinds, 
cabbages, and cauliflowers ; there are also many of the Indian vegetables. 
Turnips are cultivated in great abundance in some parts of the country, and 
are used to feed the cattle. Ginger and turmeric are grown in the eastern 
countries. The same may be said of sugar-cane, but the cultivation of it is 
confined to rich plains. Most of the sugar in Afghanistan is brought from 
India. 

Cotton is, with a few exceptions, confined to the hot climates, and most of 
the cloth of that material used in the west is imported ready woven from 
India. 

The Palmi Christi, or castor-oil plant, is common over the whole 
country, under the name of Badanjir; it furnishes most of the oil of the 
country, though sesamum, mustard, and perhaps some other oil plants are 
very abundant. Madder abounds over all the west. It is only found in 
cold climates, and most of India is supplied from Afghanistan. It is sown 
in summer on land which has been carefully prepared and manured. Its 
leaves are cut annually for the cattle, but the root (which furnishes the dye) 
is not taken up till the third year. 

The assafcetida plant is found wild in the hills in many parts of the 
west. It requires no attention, but that which is necessary for extracting 
the gum. It is a low bush, with long leaves, which are generally cut 
off near the bottom of the stem; a milk exudes from the part cut and 
gradually hardens like opium. It is spoiled by exposure to the sun. The 
Afghans, therefore, take care to shelter it by placing two flat stones over 
itin such a manner that they support each other. Vast quantities of this 
drug are exported to India, where it is a favorite ingredient in the 
cookery both of Hindus and Mahomedans. Tobacco is produced in most 
parts of the country. 

Among the most important productions of the husbandry of the west are 
lucerne, and a sort of trefoil called Shaftal. Lucerne is called Rishka in 
Persian, and Spasta in Pushtoo. It is generally sown in autumn, and allowed 
to lie throughout the winter under the snow; but in some places it is sown in 
spring. It takes three months to attain perfection ; after which, it may be 
cut once a fortnight for three months or more, provided it be watered after 
each cutting. The plant lasts in general five years, but it sometimes remains 
for ten and even fifteen years. It requires a great deal of manure. Shaftal is 
oftener sown in spring than in autumn. It is ready to be cut in less than 
two months, and the operation may be repeated once or twice. It never 
lasts longer than three years, and seldom longer than one. But these 
grasses are given green to the cattle, and also stored for hay; more is con- 
sumed green than is made into hay. Besides the natural grasses and the 
two artificial ones just mentioned, there are other kinds of fodder in Afghan- 
istan. Arzun and gall, as well as jawari, are often sown for the sake of 
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the straw, which is very nourishing, and which, when dried, will last all the 
winter. It is also common to cut down the green wheat and barley, before 
the ear is formed, for horses and other cattle, and this practice is thought to 
be not only safe but beneficial. It is often repeated several times with 
barley ; but, if applied more than once to wheat, it is thought to injure the 
crop. It is also usual to turn cattle into the autumn-sown grain, to eat 
down the plants which have sprung up before winter. 
Caltivation.—Cultivated land is of two kinds, viz., “abi” and “lallam.” Abi 

land is always irrigated by artificial means, and three methods are in 
vogue, Tiz. :— 

1.—In hilly districts the waters of springs issuing on the surface are led 
in channels into the cultivated grounds. These often course many miles 
along the slopes of intervening hills on their way to the fields. 

2.—Canals conducting the waters of rivers, from a convenient height 
in their course, are led into the cultivated districts, often situated twenty 
to thirty miles from the origin of the canals. Where many canals are 
led off from the same river, and the current becomes lazy, the stream 
is dammed up at intervals, the weirs being built just below the origin of 
the canals. 

3.—The “karéz.” This is a subterraneous aqueduct uniting several wells 
and conducting their water in one stream to the surface of the earth at 
a lower level. They are very common in the southern and western portions 
of Afghanistin, where they have redeemed large districts from. the 
wilderness. They are thus made: a shaft five or six feet in depth is 
sunk at the spot where the stream is to issue on surface, and at regular 
intervals of from 20 to 50 or more paces, in the direction of the hill, 
whence it has been previously ascertained that a supply of water will 
be obtained, other shafts are sunk and the bottoms of all connected 
together by slightly sloping tunnels. The depth of the shafts increases 
with their distance from the original one according to the slope of 
the ground. Their number and the length of the “karéz”’ depends 
on the supply of water met with, the quantity required, and the distance 
of the spring from the habitable or culturable spot. The position of the 
shafts is marked by circular heaps of earth on the surface and their orifices 
are usually closed, the covering being removed at intervals of a year or 
more for the purpose of cleaning and repairing the shafts and tunnels. 
Much experience is required to select a spot from which a plentiful and 
lasting supply of water will be obtained. Not unfrequently, the water is 
brackish and unfit for drinking, from the large quantity of nitre it holds in 
solution, and many are largely impregnated with carbonate of lime, which 1s 
sometimes seen deposited along the margins of the stream. Some karézas 
afford a constant supply of water for ages, whilst others become exhausted 
before they have paid for the cost of their construction. The most ancient 
karéz in Afghanistan is at Ghazni. It is said to have been made by Sultan 
Mahmid Ghaznavi, and it now waters the garden of his tomb and the fields 
around. On the other hand, it is not an uncommon occurrence to see once 
flourishing villages and gardens deserted and in decay, owing to the exhaustion 
of their only source of water. Of this there are several instances in the 
Kandahar district. The villages between Khél-i-Akhiin and Moéhmand Kalla 
have of late years, it is said, been deserted owing to thiseause. ‘ Karézas” 
are occasionally, though rarely, constructed at the government expense ; 
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sometimes at the cost of some noble of the land (though now-ady 
as rare as the former case) ; but most commonly at the expense of 
lages that are to profit by 1ts use, between whom the cost and the u 
water is equally divided, or proportionally so according to the circu | 
of relative numbers, &. The infringement of previously settled | 
tions is but too frequent a cause of enmity and bloodshed betw. 
members of adjacent villages, when the government steps in and ta 
control of the water-supply into its own hands, of course making 
profitable arrangement for itself. 

“ Lallam” is the term applied to cultivated land solely dependent 


Q 
rains for its supply of water. The fields are usually banked all round, —_g 
to keep and contain all the water that falls or flows into them from . 1c 
ground. A considerable portion of the land in the Kandahar dist is 


“Jallami,” the “abi? land being principally confined to the vicinity « 
rivers Tarnak and Argandab, which, during the hot season, are a st 
entirely exhausted for purposes of irrigation. In Kandahar, whe 
principally a ‘lallam” crop, and returns in average years from 40 to 50 = (d, 
whilst the same grain raised in “abi” yields from 30 to 40 fold. Bark is 
chiefly raised in “ abi” land, and yields on the average 60 fold. “Juai or 
Indian corn also requires irrigation, and in good seasons is said to yield 8 to 
100 fold. 

Elphinstone gives the following particulars respecting the culture of wh 2at, 
which is the staple grain of the country. The land is always watered before it 
is ploughed, in every situation where water can be obtained. It is ploughed 
deeper than is usual in India, and with a heavier plough, but still one pair 
of oxen are found quite sufficient for the labor. The drill plough, which is 
used in India, is not known, and all the sowing is broad-cast. The place 
of a harrow is supplied by a plank, which is dragged over the field; a man 
stands on it to guide the cattle, and increase the effect of the harrow by 
his weight. After this operation, some farmers give another water, but 
most leave it till the grain has risen to a considerable height, when they 
turn in cattle to eat it down; after which they water it again, and some 
give another water in winter; but in most parts of the country it is either 
covered by the snow throughout that season, or sufficiently moistened by 
the winter rain. The rains in spring are maternal to the wheat, but do 
not supersede the necessity of irrigation; one water at least must be given 
in the course of the season; but some water three times a month till the 
corn begins to ripen. The crop is reaped with the sickle, which indeed 
is the only instrument used for cutting down grass and all kinds of grain. 
The use of the flail is unknown for separating the grain from the straw ; 
it is either trodden out by oxen, or forced out by a frame of wood filled 
with branches, on which a man sits and is dragged over the straw by 
cattle. This seems to be the way in Persia also. It is winnowed by being 

thrown up to the wind with a large shovel. When cleared, the grain is 
generally kept in large round hampers (like gabions), which are supported. 
by wooden feet, and plastered with mud. It is also kept in unburnt earthen 
vessels, and in coarse hair-cloth bags. The Daranis often heap it up in 
barns, and in towns it is stored in large granaries. 

It is ground into flour by wind-mills, water-mills, or hand-mills. The 
wind-mill is not generally used, except in the west, where a steady wind 
can be relied on for four months in the year at least. 
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The water-mills are peculiar. The wheel is horizontal and the feathers 
are disposed obliquely, so as to resemble the wheel of a smoke-jack. It is 
within the mill, and immediately below the mill-stone, which turns on the 
same spindle with the wheel. The water is introduced into the mill by a 
trough, so as to fall on the wheel. The wheel itself is not more than four 
feet in diameter. This sort of mill is used all over Afghanistin, Persia, 
and Turkistan. 

The hand-mill is used by the part of the population that live in tents, 
and also in the rudest parts of the country; it is simply two flat round 
stones, the uppermost of which rests on a pivot fixed in the lowest, and 
is turned by a wooden peg, which is fastened in it for a handle. Except 
where hand-mills are used, a miller has a distinct trade, and is-paid by 
a share of the corn which he grinds. 

I can, says Elphinstone, say little about the succession of crops adopted 
by the husbandmen of Afghanistan. It seems to be only in the very 
poorest parts of the country that land is allowed to he fallow for a year. 
It is more frequent to cultivate the autumn harvest one year, and the spring 
one the next; but in some places, where manure is in plenty, both are raised 
in one year. The manure used is composed of dung and straw collected in 
dunghills, of ashes, the mud of old walls, and various other substances. 
The dung of camels is carefully avoided, from a notion that it impregnates 
the Jand with saltpetre. Lime and marl seem both to be unknown. 

Horses are employed to draw the plough in Turkistan and in the Eimak 
country, but in no other part of Afghanistan. That task is generally 
performed by oxen, but in Shérawak and in Seistan, it is done by camels, 
and asses are employed in some parts of Afghanistan. Grain, manure, 
&c., are generally carried about the farm by asses or bullocks, and some- 
times by camels; carts, as has been observed, do not exist in the country. 

The cultivated vegetable products of Afghanistan, says Bellew, are wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, rice, pulses, peas, beans, carrots, turnips, cabbages, 
onions, lettuces, cucumbers, melons, egg-fruits, tomata, beet-root, &c., and 
in some districts, as in Kabal, Jalalabad and Kandah§ir, potatoes (introduced 
by the British) are raised. 

The cultivation of oats is confined to the northern borders, but they are 
often seen in the wild state in the corn fields in all parts of the country. 
Madder and tobacco, both articles of export, cotton, opium, sessamum, 
mustard and other special crops are raised in certain districts. Indian hemp 
1s grown around the towns and cities solely for its intoxicating properties. 
Clover and lucerne are everywhere cultivated as fodder crops. 

Fruits—The fruits of Afghanistan, vzz., the apple, the pear, almond, peach, 
quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, &c., each 
of which has many varieties, are produced in profuse abundance and of excel- 
lent quality in all the well cultivated districts of the country. They form 
the principal food of a large class of the people throughout the year both in 
the fresh and preserved state, and in the latter condition are exported in 
great quantities. The walnut, the pistacia (in the northern borders only), 
the edible pine, and rhubarb grow wild in the northern and eastern high- 
lands, and with the exception of the last are also articles of export. The 
fruit of the mulberry in the Kabal district is dried and packed in skins for 
winter use; masses of this cake are often reduced to powder and used for 
tlre same purposes as corn flour. 
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Of the uncultivated vegetable products, assafwtida is one of the chief. 
The plant yielding this gum resin, the naithex assafetida, grows wild most 
plentifully m the sandy and gravelly plains that form the western portion 
of the country. It is never cultivated, but its peculiar product is collected 
in the deserts where it grows, and is for the most part exported to Hindas- 
tan and the Panjab, &c. 

The assafcetida trade of Western Afghanistan is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Kakars. During the collecting season in April, ie and 
June, about four or five weeks after the new leaves have sprouted from the 
perennial root, many hundreds of Kakars are scattered all over the country 
from Kandahar up to Herat. The plant is met with in greatest abundance 
in Andr-dara and the Helmand districts; though found more or less in all 
parts of the country. The gum resin is obtained in the following manner, and 
all collected at Kandahar, whence it is carried into the Panjab, Sind, &c. 

The frail vaginated stem or the low cluster of sheathing leaves, the former 
belonging to old plants and the latter to young ones, is removed at its june- 
tion with the root, around which is dug a small trench about six inches wide 
and as many deep. Three or four incisions are then made round the head of 
the root, and fresh ones are repeated at intervals of three or four days; the 
sap continuing to exude for a week or fortnight according to the calibre of 
the root. In all cases, as soon as the incisions are made, the root head is 
covered over with a thick bundle of-dried herbs or loose stones as a protec- 
tion against the sun; where this is not done, the root withers in the first 
day and little or no juice exudes. The quantity of assafcetida obtained from 
each root varies from a few ounces to a couple of pounds’ weight, according 
to the size of the roots, some being no bigger than a carrot, whilst others 
attain the thickness of a man’s leg. The quality of the gum differs much, 
and it is always adulterated on the spot by the collectors before it enters the 
market. The extent of adulteration varies from one-fifth to one-third, and 
wheat or barley flour or powdered gypsum are the usual adulterants. The 
best. sort, however, which 1s obtained solely from the node or leaf-bud 
in the centre of the root head of the newly sprouting plant, is never adul- 
terated, and sells at a much higher price than the other kinds. The price of 
the pure drug at Kandahar varies from four to seven Indian rupees per 
“man-i-Tabrez” (about 3 lbs.), and of the inferior kinds from one and a half 
to three and a half Indian rupees per “man.” The assafcetida is commonly 
used by the Mahamadan population of India as a condiment in several of 
their dishes, and especially mixed with “dal.” It is not an article of 
general consumption in Afghanistan, though often prescribed as a warm 
remedy for cold diseases by the native physicians, who also use it as a vermi- 
fuge. The fresh leaves of the plant, which have the same peculiar stench 
as its secretion, when cooked are commonly used as an article of diet by 
those near whose abodes it grows. And the white inner part of the stem of 
the full grown plant, which reaches the stature of a man, is considered a 
delicacy when roasted, and flavored with salt and butter. 

Among the numerous other indigenous wild plants whose fruit, secretions, 
or the entire herb are used by the natives as domestic medicines, food, or for 
other useful purposes, my space permits the mention of a few only. 

The wild rue and wormwood have already been mentioned, as also the 
orchis. Several species of this genus are met with, and one (orchis mascula) 
yields the dried tuber known as “salib misri;” it is found only in certain 
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spots in the mountains. There are two sorts met with in the bazars, and 
both are known by the same name; one is imported from Russia and Persia, 
and the other is the produce of the indigenous plant. The imported article 
is most esteemed, the tubers being of larger size, proportionally heavier and 
of better quality than the home root. As sold in the bazars, however, both 
kinds are often found mixed with each other, and always with the dried 
bulbs of a mountain squill. The camel’s thorn (hedgsarum albagi) which 
abounds throughout the country is said to yield a kind of manna, the 
“turanjabin” of the bazars. At Kandahar, says Bellew, I have watched many 
patches of camel’s thorn through the year, but never succeeded in finding any 
signs of exudation of sap, or of the tears of manna. Those who sell the drug, 
however, say that it is only found in sandy wastes, where the plant grows in 
great patches often mingled with the dwarf tamarisk, from which also manna 
is sometimes obtained. Such sandy regions are also the habitats of a species 
of fly which by piercing the bark for the deposition of its eggs is probably 
the cause of the exudation of the manna. There are two kinds of manna 
met with, viz., “taranjabin and sirkhisht.”” The camel’s thorn and perhaps 
the tamarisk are the usual sources of the “taranjabin,” for as sold in the 
shops, its small round grain or tears are mixed with the withered red papi- 
lionaceous flowers of the camel’s thorn together with its leaves and thorns, 
whilst the “sirkhisht,” which is in large grains, irregular masses or flat 
cakes, mixed with little black or brown and rough fragments of broken 
twigs, is obtained from a tree that grows in the highlands of Kabal, and is 
called by the natives “siah choh” (blackwood) which is probably from its 
description a fraxinus or ornus. 

In the eastern highlands are found many species of the jujube tree (zizy- 
phus), called by the natives “ber” and “anab.” They yield edible fruits, 
which in the dried state are used as cooling adjuncts to purgative drafts, and 
as “sharbats” in catarrh and bronchial affections. The larger variety of 
“ anab” is cultivated as an orchard tree in many districts. Generally distri- 
buted are the takhum (pistacia rabulica) and the khinjak (pistacia khinjak). 
The fruit of both are eaten by the natives, and yields an oil used for burn- 
ing and culinary purposes. The khinjak yields quantities of a very terebin- 
thinate gum or mastic, called by the natives ‘ mastak-i-khinjak,” and 
which, as also the dried fruit, are exported to the Panjab, Sind, &c. 

The mastic is used as a masticatory, and in various medicinal unguents 
and plasters; and the fruit, bruised, is used in sharbats, &c., as a warm 
stimulant and antispasmodic. The Atchakzaes,an Afghan tribe, inhabiting 
the Toba mountains, where these tribes are very plentiful, use the fruit 
(preserved in skins and mixed with their resin) as an ordinary article of 
diet, a favorite combination being made with curds of milk and khinjak 
paste. The true pista tree (pistacia orientalis), though occasional trees are 
met with, does not grow in Afghanistan. The pista nuts enter the country 
from Tash-kargan. Another tree yielding edible fruit is the “sanjit’” of 
the Persians and the “sanzilleh” of the Afghans (Eleaguns orientalis). 
It is found along the banks of water-courses in most districts, but is more 
plentiful in the western part of the country. The trees are remarkable for 
their silvery lepidote and aromatic foliage. The fruit (ompe) is usually 
eaten boiled with rice in the same manner as apricots in the dried state, 
or else it is consumed fresh. A tree known by the vernacular term 
“amlak” yields a small berry about the size of a gooseberry. There are 
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besides several species of edible berries that grow wild in the hills; they 
are generally classed under the comprehensive term ‘“ gurgura” by the 
natives. A great variety of wild herbs, such as plantains, famitory, 
marjoram, basil, borage, buglass, &c., are used as medicines by the native 
physicians, and some of them, as the chicory or wild endive, are cultivated 
for this purpose. Mushrooms in great variety and other fungi may be here 
mentioned as being gathered as food in most parts of the country. They 
are known by the Afghan and Persian terms “kharere” and “ samarogh,” 
and constitute a considerable portion of the food of some classes of the 
peasantry, the nomads, and especially of the Hinda population of towns, 
&c., to whom they supply the place of meat. 

Flora.—The following notes on the flora of Afghanistén are also by Dr. 
Bellew :—In submitting, he says, the following remarks on the botany of 
Afghanistan, I am constrained in apology for its incompleteness to pre- 
mise that they are the result of very limited opportunities of observation 
in that portion only of the country traversed by the mission. The subject 
is arranged in two parts in accordance with the different habitate of the 
plants. Thus, in the first part, are mentioned some of those plants more 
commonly met with on the plains, and in the second some of the principal 
plants and forest trees found in the hills and mountains. But before 
entering on this discription it will be as well first to dispose of a number 
of those common, but widely-distributed herbs that are found to occupy 
similar soils in different localities, and the general characters of which may 
be inferred from the following brief enumeration. 

Plants of cultivated districts—lIn all cultivated districts, and occupying 
the cornfields, meadows, garden and orchards, and the roads and water- 
courses about them, exists a rank vegetation of herbs which may be 
included under the comprehensive term “ weeds.” Among these may be 
mentioned the common buttercup (ranunculus), the pasque flower (an- 
emone), the mouse ear chickweed (myosurus), the larkspur (delphinium), 
and other genera, as also the nigella sattiva of the same family of plants, 
together with the plantain or mbbed grass, the corn blue bottle, the 
fumitory, caperspurge, binweed, &c., as-commonly found in the cornfields. 
The root of a variety of caperspurge with yellow inflorescence is in common 
use among the peasantry as a purgative. 

The yellow or millefoil, used as an aromatic bitter medicine by the natives 
under the name of “ bu-i-madaran,” the wild chicory, often cultivated for 
the sake of its seeds which are extensively used in medicinal and other 
sharbats, and other composite plants, such as the ox-eye, hawkweed, dande- 
lion, ragworts, thistles, mint, thyme, basil and other labiate herbs, abound 
in the clover and lucerne fields, and chequer them with the varied hues of 
their flowers. The seeds of most of them are used in sharbats as medi- 
cines. Those of basil are called “tukhm-i-raihin” and are most favourite 
of the “ Khunukiana” or “cold” remedies of the native physicians. 
Several varieties, viclum, ervum, astragalus, and other small herbs of the 
leguminous order are met with in the same situations as the above. The 
lesser orobanche is a common parasite in the field on the roots of the clover 
and lucerne, and it is also frequently seen in the tobacco plantations. 

The scurvey grass, the shepherd’s purse and other crucifere, as the 
wild mustard, wild turnip, &c., are trod on at every step on the road 
sides, where also saxifrages, dwarf mallows, the wild carrot, &€., abound. 
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In the gardens the dock and the common sorrel luxuriate,—the latter 
is used as a pot herb by the natives. The shady banks of the water- 
courses are adorned by the starwort, the ragged robin, the campion, the 
goosegrass or cleavers, as also by the cranesbill and other pelargoniums, 
and occasionally the clematis or traveller’s joy is met with. 

On the outskirts of cultivation are the datura, the seeds of which are used 
by the natives as a remedy in some forms of dyspepsia, the deadly night- 
shade called “ anabu-i-salst,” and whose berries under the name of “sag- 
augurk” are commonly used as a sedative medicine; and another plant 
of the same family, the “ bad-i-panir’ (puneeria coagulans), the berries 
of which are eaten as a carminative, and also used for coagulating milk 
and making cheese, whence its name. There are other plants of a similar 
kind. 

Rushes, duckweeds, &c., abound in the stagnant wet ditches, where also 
the fool’s parsley, hemlock and other umbellifers, and some ravunculi, &c., 
are found. 

Lowland plants.—The plains of Western Afghanistan or that portion 
of them contained between Ghazni and Girishk (my observations being 
limited within these points, though, as far as I can learn, the botanical 
character of the country does not differ materially so far westward as 
Herat), consisting as they do of sterile, gravelly and sandy expanses, 
curtailed and cut off from one another by mountain ridges of bare rock, 
are neither thickly populated nor well clothed with vegetation. The 
cultivated districts present the only really green spots in this region, 
the rest is a wild desert, supporting scattered patches of brushwood, but 
no large trees. | 

In the cultivated districts, the mulberry, the willow, the poplar, and the 
ash (fraxinus excelsior) are the principal trees, and their presence here is 
owing to the agency of man. 

In the desert wastes, on the other hand, the vegetation is scant, trees 
are rarely or not at all met with, and at scattered and distant intervals 
only a stunted brushwood prevails. This, in sandy spots, is principally 
made up of the dwarf tamarisk, growing from the roots of which is often 
seen the scaly leafless stem of the greater orobanche. The tamarisk is a 
source of the fuel used for domestic purposes in this region. 

Its thin long twigs are worked into baskets and coarse mats, &c. 
In such situations are also found several species of salsola, which are 
burned for the soda and potash they yield. In other places the brush- 
wood consists chiefly of scattered plants, among which the camel’s thorn 
(which is often seen choked by the dense meshes of the parasitic dodder 
and is the source of the manna known as “ taranjabin),” the spiny 
resh harrow (ononis spinosa) and many other genera of leguminous 
plants, armed with spines and bearing papilionaceous flowers, are the 
most common. The long and fibrous root of the resh harrow is often 
used by the natives as a tooth brush, and is hence called by them 
“‘ buta-i-maswak.” The slender climbing stem of another plant found in 
the hills, but of which I have not succeeded in obtaining a specimen, is 
also used for a similar purpose. The sensitive mimosa and varieties of 
acacia, known by the term “babul,” and belonging to the same order of 
plants as the above, are also occasionally met with, especially in the south- 
western portion of the country, as also the bair, jujube and other species 
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of zyzyphus. The Z. jujuba is often cultivated in orchards for ite edible 
fruits, which are also used as medicine in bronchial affections, &. In some 
places occupying the sides and hollows of ravines are found the rose bay 
(nerium oleander), called by the natives “kharzarah” from its poisonous 
effects on horses, asses, &c., the wild laburnum, and various species of indi- 
gofera, which more or less abound in all moist situations in the country. 

Between these patches of stunted brushwood the country is thinly clothed 
with grassy tufts and many herbs that afford pasture to the flocks that 
visit this regicn in the wirtter and spring months. Deserving of mention 
(though already described in another place) are the absinth and wild rue on 
account of their prevalence and universal distribution here. Besides the 
absinth many other composite plants are met with, but principally the thistle 
or carduns genus, and mingled with these are found the orchis, blue flags 
and other species of iris. Such are the principal plants noticed by the 
traveller, and will serve as an illustration of the kind of vegetation met 
with on the plains of Afghanistan. 

To sum up then, the flora of this region comprises many genera of 
the botanical orders leguminosce, composites, cruciferee, umbelliferce, labi- 
ate, boraginacece, solanacecs, &c., and of each of which orders several 
genera are cultivated. Thus, of the first named, clover, lucerne, &c., 
and various kinds of pea, bean, pulse and lentin, &c., are cultivated 
as food for man and beast. Of the crucifere the Kabal cabbage, cele- 
brated for its size and flavor, and species of sinopis called “sarsham,” 
raised for the- oil yielded by its seeds, whilst the young leaves are 
used as greens, are the chief members. The carrot, fennel, cummin, 
coriander among the cultivated species, and the assafuetida and “ komal’’ 
(prangos pabularia), &c., among wild species, represent umbelliferce. The 
last named is found in great abundance in the hilly country at Ghazni, 
and is said to extend through Hazara to Heraét. It is stored up as 
a@ very nourishing fodder for cattle and horses during winter. Be- 
sides the orders mentioned, some fumitories, malvacece, saxfrages, orchids 
and galiacee are common. Of this last order the madder (rubia tinctorum) 
is largely cultivated and exported. The borage order is represented by 
the “ forget-me-not,” borage, comfrey, alkanet, varieties of cynogloesum, 
symphytum, &c. But these are more abundant in the higher grounds. 

Mountain plants.—The peculiar and characteristic distribution of vegeta- 
tion in the mountains of Afghanistan is worthy of notice. The great mass 
of the vegetation is confined chiefly to the main mountain ranges themselves 
and their immediate off-shoots, and gradually diminishing in abundance 
with the extension of the spurs starting off from these main ranges, 18 
almost altogether wanting on their distant or terminal prolongations. This 
is well exemplified in the Saféd-Koh range. 

Here on the White Mountain itself and on its immediate branches, 
and at an elevation of between 6,000 and 10,000 feet above the sea, 
the vegetation is characterised by an abundant growth of large forest 
trees, among which conifers are the most noble and prominent, and 
several genera are met with. Of the following, I obtained specimens, 
viz., deodar (cedrus deodara), the spruce (abies excelsa), the long-leaved 
pine (P. longifolia), the cluster-pine (P. pinaster), the edible pine, 
(P. pinea), which yields the nut known as “ chalghoza,” and the larch 
(P. larix). The hazel, the yew, the arbor vite (thuja orientalis), and the 
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juniper are also here met with, together with the walnut, the wild peach 
and almond, which last is the source of the bitter almonds met with in 
the bazars. Growing under the shade of these are found several varieties 
of the rose, the honey-suckle, the currant, the gooseberry, the hawthorn, 
rhododendron, &c., and a luxtriant herbage vegetation, in which the ranun- 
culus family holds an important place on account of the frequency and 
number of its genera. 

The lemon and wild vine are also met’ with here, as also the “ amluk;” 
but these are more common in the northern mountains. The walnut and 
oak descend to the secondary haghts, where they become mixed with the 
ash, the alder, the khinjak (pistacia khinjak), the arbor vitce, juniper, and 
species of phaca and astragalus. Various indigoferce and the dwarf labur- 
num are also here met with. Three varieties of oak are met with on the 
Suféd-Koh, viz., the evergreen, the holly-leaved and the kermes oak. — 

Lower than these again, and at an elevation of about 3,000 to 6,000 
feet above the sea, the wild olive, species of rock rose, the wild privet, 
acacias, mimosas, the barberry, and species of zyzyphus, &c., are met with ; 
and in the eastern ranges, as in the Miranzai and Afridi Hills, the dwarf 
palm (camerops humilis), the acacia, the bignonia or trumpet flower, the 
sissoo, the saloadra, persica, verbena, acanthus, &c. Variety of gesnus, &c., 
are also met with. 

The lowest or terminal ridges, especially towards the west, present a 
bare aspect, and support but a scanty vegetation, which is for the most 
part entirely herbal. Shrubs are only occasionally met with, but trees 
rarely or never. The plants here met with comprise most of those that 
form the undergrowth or herbal vegetation in the higher ranges. Labiate, 
compound and umbelliferous plants are the most common. Voiolets, various 
species of delphinium, and other genera of ranunculacece are met with in 
the moist or sheltered portions of the hills; whilst the rhubarb or “ ravash” 
plant and many spiny and thorny species of the order cyophyllee abound 
in the opposite situations. Hare-bells, blue-bells and other campanulacece 
are sometimes here met with, but they are more abundant in the higher 
regions; the same may be said of the jointed fir-bush, a variety of genetum. 
Orchids in great variety abound in the hills, as well as in the higher plains; 
and in spring their flowers clothe the country with a white carpet, chequered 
by the varied hues of the red, white and yellow tulip, lilies, hyacinths, 
daffodils, &c. Ferns and mosses are confined for the most part to the 
highest ranges, not finding sufficient moisture in the lower ones. 

Such are the more familiar plants that attract the attention of the travel- 

ler amongst a number of others that cannot be recognized at this season of 

the year (June), their flowering period having passed by or not commenced. 
Bellew has the following remarks regarding the manufactures of 
Afghanistan :— 
Manufactures.—The production of silks and the manufacture of felts, postins 
and rosaries are the principal industrial products exclusive of agriculture. 
Silk is produced in considerable quantity at Kandahar, both in the city 
and in the villages around. The eggs commence hatching about “Nau 
roz,” the 2lst March. For five or six days previously they are carried 
about the person in small bags which are at all times in warm and dry 
places. As soon as it is ascertained that the worms are emerging from their 
shells, the eggs are spread out on a sheet stretched by the four corners at 
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a convenient height from the ground, m a clean airy and whitewashed 
room, and as the worms are hatched they are removed into an adjoining 
room prepared for them. This is long, lofty and airy, and the windows 
are supplied with screens to keep out flies and prevent too much glare. 
Along its centre extends a frame-work of wood about four feet high 
and covered with mats (chatti). On these the worms are placed and 
regularly supplied with young and fresh mulberry leaves. The worms are 
never touched with the hand,—all handling is carefully avoided: they are 
transferred from the sheet on which they are born to the platform on which 
they are finally to entomb themselves in their cocoons, together with the 
twigs or leaves on which they have crawled, a supply being always strewed 
on the sheet. The eggs continue hatching during a period of two or 
three weeks, and those which are later than this usually do not hatch 
at all. As soon as the caterpillars are born they commence eating, and 
with little intermission continue the process for nine days, at the 
conclusion of which they sleep continuously for three days, and on 
waking, again continue eating for three days, and so on, alternately 
sleeping and eating for periods of three days. In this manner the time 
is passed till the 60th day, on which the caterpillar commences and com- 
pletes his cocoon. Some spin their cocoons during the eight or ten days 
preceding the 60th day from that of their birth, but seldom later. When 
all the worms have spun their cocoons the latter are collected in heaps in 
a third room. From these, those intended for seed are then separated and 
the remainder stored in heaps according to size, color and quality. The 
cocoons intended for breeding are strung on threads carefully avoiding 
injury to the chrysalis, and suspended over a clean sheet stretched beneath 
them in the breeding room. During eight or ten days the moths continue 
to come out of the cocoons and collect together on the sheet, where after 
a time the females lay their eggs and then die in the course of a week or 
ten days. The eggs are collected in bags and kept in boxes or jars till the 
approach of the next “ Nau roz,” all moisture being avoided and guarded 
against. The greatest cleanliness is always observed in all parts of the 
building, and no sick man, especially any afflicted with disease of the skin, 
is permitted to attend the worms, and all noise or anything tending to 
alarm them is carefully avoided; whilst great pains are taken effectually to 
exclude flies, at the same time providing a free access of air and light. 
During the night the building is lighted with lamps, and several attendants 
keep watch for the safety of the worms. In the still of night the noise 
made by several thousands of worms feeding at the same time is described 
as very loud and astonishing, and resembling the sound of continuous 
sawing. 

The cocoons collected for their silk are spread out in the sun for two 
or three hours, by which the chrysalis are killed and the cocoon rendered 
soft and pliant, and when taken in the hand feels hot and steamy. They 
are then cast into a large copper boiler containing a sufficiency of hot 
water, in which they are boiled and stirred about briskly with a slender 
rod called “sh&kh gird&k” till the fibres become loose and free in the 
water. A bundle of the fibre is now caught up on the point of the stirring 
rod and attached to a wheel on which it is wound off. Four seers of fresh 
cocoons after exposure to the sun lose 23 seers of their weight. From the 
remaining 1} seers of dry cocoons are produced 10 “ chattacks” of silk and 
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10 “ chattacke” of chrysalis. The 10 chattacks of silk lose two chattacks 
in weight by treatment in the boiler, the loss consisting of dirt, greasy 
matter, &. The eight chattacks left yield two sorts of silk in equal 
proportion, vzz., charkhi resham and sarnak resham. The first is the 
best and almost entirely exported to Bombay. The price in Kandahar is 
12 Company’s Rupees for four chattacks. The sarnak resham or that 
wound off on the fingers as the former is on the wheel, as their 
respective names express, is of inferior quality and entirely consumed 
in the district, and is chiefly used in the ornamental embroidery of 
cloaks, saddle-cloths, &c., &c. Its price varies from four to seven Company’s 
Rupees for four “ chattacks” according to quality. The silk prepared from 
the cocoons from which the moths have escaped is called “ Pila” resham or 
“ Kanjin,” and is inferior to the “Sarnak” resham, though used for similar 


urposes. 
. The silk produced at Kandahar is capable of much improvement. The 
cocoons are small and of unequal size, and of different colors, yellow, 
white and bluish, according to the thickness of the silk; the majority 
of the worms are reared in the villages around, but principally in those 
along the river Argandab, where also the mulberry trees are most abun- 
dant. In Kohan Dil Khan’s time, the mulberry trees around Kandahar 
were estimated at a lakh, and the number has not since diminished. The 
whole of the silk produced in the district is monopolized by the Sirdar, 
to whose agent alone may the producers sell their silk. Some in return 
receive cash, but the great majority have their names and amount of silk 
brought entered in a book, and a corresponding remission is made in their 
quota of the revenue in return. Eggs are supplied by the Sirdar’s agent 
to all applicants “gratis.” The villagers, however, not profiting by the 
work, take little interest in it, and the numbers of breeders diminish yearly, 
and consequently the quantity of silk produced, whilst its quality, rather than 
improving, deteriorates owing to the quality of food the worms are supplied 
with. In Herat where the worms are reared in greater or less quantity in 
almost every house, the mulberry tree is described as being cultivated in 
plantations of young bushes, for the purposes of supplying the worms with a 
tender and juicy food, on which diet the health of the worms is maintained, 
whilst their peculiar productive qualities are greatly increased. In Kanda- 
har no pains are taken with regard to the quality of the diet of the silk- 
worms, but the extremities generally of the branches of old and young trees 
alike are lopped off for their food. And the trees are generally let out on 
hire by their owners to two parties at the same time—to the silk producer 
for the leaves, and to the fruiterer for the fruit. Besides the silk trade, 
several others are pursued in Kandahar, and afford occupation and support 
to hundreds of families. The principal are the manufacture of felts, rosaries, 
and copper vessels of all sorts, whilst dyeing gives occupation to a large 
class also. Sheep-skin coats are also extensively manufactured. A few notes 
with regard to some of these may not here be out of place. 

Felts are extensively manufactured at Kandahar, whence they are distri- 
buted throughout the country, and exported to the Panjab and Persia; to 
the latter country in exchange for her own felts. 

The mode of manufacture is apparently very simple, and the beauty and 
accuracy of the patterns in the finer kinds is astonishing. A large mat 
called “ chapper,” formed of the stems of the guinea-grass, bound together 
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with thin cords and crushed, is the principal instrument used in their produc- 
tion, and for the finer kinds, a large knife is used for mowing down the 
surface to an equal level, and developing the clearness of the pattern. The 
“U'n,” which, in the best sort of felts, consiste entirely of sheep’s wool, is 
usually a mixture of wool with goat’s and camel’s hair picked and cleaned. 
This is spread out evenly on the “ chapper,” which is then rolled up with 
firm pressure with the feet (the Péshawaris employ the back of the fore-arm 
in this work), unrolled and rerolled from the opposite end. This process of 
rolling backwards and forwards, which occupies a considerable time owing 
to the slow and continued “ to and fro” action that accompanies the rolling 
and unrolling and revolving, is continued for four or five hours, by which 
time the fibres have become firmly and intimately interwoven. The felt is 
now taken up, washed with soap and water, dried and again stretched on 
the “chapper,” when colored patches of wool are arranged according to 
pattern on its surface, and the whole-is then again submitted to the rolling 
process for four or five hours, after which the felt is completed and fit for 
use. The finer kinds are trimmed with a mowing knife, which greatly 
improves the appearance, and brings out the distinctness of the colors. 
These felts are commonly used as carpets, cushions, bedding, horse clothing, 
&c., and by nomades as a warm lining for their hair tents. They vary in 
price one or two rupees to fifty or sixty per piece, according to pattern, size, 
and quality. 

Rosaries are extensively manufactured at Kandahar from a soft crystal- 
lized silicate of magnesia (chrysolite), which is quarried from a hill at 
Shahmaksiid, about 30 miles north-west of the city, and where also a soft 
soap-stone (steatite) and antimony are obtained in considerable abundance. 
The stone varies in color from a light yellow to a bluish white, and is 
generally opaque. The most esteemed kind, however, is of a straw color 
and semi-transparent, and much resembles amber; some specimens are of a 
mottled greenish color, brown or nearly black, and are used for the same 
purposes as the lighter varieties. From all kinds, ro beads and charms 
of various sorts are made, and largely exported, especially to Mecca. They 
vary in price from a couple of annas to a hundred rupees in Kandahar. 
The dust and débris produced in turning the beads, &c., when reduced to 
powder, is used by native physicians as a remedy for heart-burn. 

The postin manufacture is one of the most important of the industrial 
occupations of the people in the towns and cities; and of late years the 
trade has been greatly increased, owing to the demands for this article 
created by the wants of the native army of the Panjab, by which it has 
been very generally adopted as a winter dress. The leather is prepared, 
and made up in each of the large towns of Kandahar, Ghazni, an ibal, 
on an extended scale, giving occupation to many hundreds of families. 
Those prepared at Kabal are considered the best, and are the most largely 
exported. Péshawar draws its supplies from this city and Ghazni. Kandahar, 
for the most part, supplies the Sind frontier and the adjoming Derayjat. 

The following is a brief outline of the various processes the sheep-skin 
passes through before it becomes fit to wear as a postin :— 

The dried sheep-skins, as collected from the butchers and others, with the 
wool entire, are in the first place made over to the “chamar” or currier for 
curing. The currier steeps them in running water till soft and pliant, and 
at the same time clears the wool of all impurities by the aid of soap. After 
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this the wool is combed out, and the skin is stretched on boards by means 
of nails at the corners. The inner surface, which is uppermost, is then 
smeared over with a thin, moist paste, composed of equal parts of fine 
wheaten and rice flour, to which is added a small proportion of finely 
powdered salt. This mixture is renewed at intervals of twenty-four hours, 
four or five times; and during this period the skin is exposed to the sun, 
and kept stretched on the boards or frames of wool. After this the skin, 
the paste being in the first place scraped off, is washed again in runn- 
ing water, and then laid out in the open air to dry. When dry, the 
loose cellular tissue and fat adhering in shreds to the inner surface of the 
skin, are removed by means of. an iron scraper, an instrument with a 
broad and sharpe-edged blade, which is worked by a projecting handle 
on each side of it. After the imner surface has been cleaned by the scraper, 
the skin is again put on the stretcher, the surface slightly moistened with 
water, and treated with the tanning mixture, which is rubbed in with some 
force for several minutes, and then left todry for aday or two. This tanning 
mixture, owing to the properties of its chief ingredient, also dyes the skin of 
a yellow colour, which is deep in proportion to the quantity present in the 
mixture, the proportions of the ingredients of which vary more or less 
slightly in different places, and also as prepared by different manufacturers. 

The tanning mixture commonly used for postins at Kandahar is described 
as consisting of the following ingredients, and the aggregate of the quan- 
tities here given is said to be sufficient to tan one hundred skins, viz., 
dried pomegranate rinds, 18lbs., powdered alum, 4lbs., red ochre (from 
Herat) 80z. These are all finely powdered and mixed together, and then 
half a gallon of sweet oil (sesame), or as much as may be sufficient to 
render the mixture of the consistence of a thick paste, is added. This 
mixture is spread thinly over the skin, and rubbed into it for some minutes 
with the flat of the hand. It is then allowed to dry on for one, two, or 
three days, after which it is carefully scraped off, and the skin is rubbed, 
pressing firmly with a wooden roller, which detaches any adhering particles 
of the mixture. From these the skin is then thoroughly cleared by crumpling 
between the hands, shaking and beating with thin twigs, a process by 
which the skin is also rendered soft and supple. 

The processes of curing and dyeing the skins are now completed. In 
some parts of the country, but chiefly, I believe, in the western districts, 
instead of pomegranate rinds, alum alone is used mixed with a white clay. 
In such cases the skin, when cured, is of a white colour, and generally, 
it is said, coarser to the touch than those prepared with pomegranate 
rinds. At Kabal, the pomegranate rind is used in greater quantity than 
in other parts of the country, and consequently, the colour of the skins 
cured there is of a deeper yellow; they are, moreover, generally prepared 
with greater care, and are, therefore, softer, and on this account more 
esteemed than those prepared either at Ghazni or Kandahar. The skins 
being made ready, by the processes above described, for making into coats, 
are next handed over to the tailors, who cut them into strips of two feet 
long by four or five inches wide, and stitching these together make up into 
small coate with short sleeves, called “ postincha,” and which require only 
two or three skins; also into longer coats that reach down to the knees, and 
are furnished with full sleeves fitting close to the arm, called “ postaki,” 
and which require five or six skins; likewise into large, loose cloaks, of 
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cumbrously capacious dimensions, reaching from head to heel, and furnished 
with long sleeves, very wide above and narrow below, which project some 
inches beyond the tips of the fingers ; these are called “ postin,” and require 
ten or twelve skins. Usually the edgesand sleeves of these coats are orna- 
mented, more or less richly, with a thick and deep embroidery of yellow silk, 
and this is afterwards worked on by women. 

The price of these coats ranges from one to fifty rupees, or more, accord- 
ing to size and finish. They are well adapted to the climate of the 
country, and, except in exposure to rain, when they are reversed, the woolly 
side is worn next the body. The postin is a very cumbrous dress for out- 
of-door wear, and is consequently usually worn only in the house, where it 
serves as well for bed and bedding as for ordinary clothing. Amongst the 
poor, however, the postin is worn constantly in-doors and out for months 
together. The nature of the material favors the harbouring of insects, &c., 
and few peasants are met with who do not carry about with them an 
immense population of vermin that live and breed in the meshes of their 
woolly clothing ! 

The khosai is peculiar to Kandahar and the country westwards. It is 
made up of thick felt (generally white when new), which is very worn and 
said to be perfectly waterproof. In shape it resembles the postin, but it 
is much lighter in weight. It is made up of one large piece (that forms the 
body of the cloak) on to which the sleeves are sewn. They last a long time 
in wear, or at least the Afghan peasants (who for the most part are their only 
patronizers) make them do so; but they soon become full of vermin and 
dirt and unbearably odoriferous to any but those accustomed to wear them. 

Besides the postin and khosai, there is another national dress of the 
Afghans worthy of notice; this is the choga, which, though more adapted 
for the cold weather, is nevertheless worn very generally all the year round. 
It is a loose cloak, in cut not unlike a gentleman’s dressing-gown, and is 
made of material woven either from camel’s hair or the wool of the rufus 
sheep, or that which grows at the roots of the hair of the goats in the 
northern parts of the country. Those made of camel’s hair cloth are 
called shuturi choga, and are met with of various textures and shades of 
color. The common kind 1s of a very coarse texture and reddish-brown 
color, and may be bought at two or three rupees a piece; the best kinds 
are of very fine soft material, of a white or pale fawn colour, and their price 
ranges from eighty to one hundred or more rupees each. They are often 
richly ornamented with embroidery of gold lace, &c., and then sell at from 
£15 to £20 of English money. 

The barraki choga is the one most commonly met with. It 1s made of 
barrak, a cloth woven from the wool of the barré, or rufus-woolled sheep. 
The material is never dyed, and is consequently of the original color of the 
wool. The better kinds are of fine and soft texture, but they do not equal 
the best kinds of the shuturi choga. 

The choga prepared from the wool of the highland goat is called “ kurk’” 
or “ kurki choga.” It is usually of a brown color, of different shades, from 
dark to light brown, and is far superior in softness and warmth to the 
material of the kinds above noted; it more resembles the “ pashmina” or 
woollen cloth of Kashmir, but is of a denser texture. The chogas of this 
material are always high-priced, and they are consequently only used by 
the wealthy. They are mostly manufactured in the Herat District and in 
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the northern parts of the Hazara country. In these regions the coarse 
long hair of the goat is woven into a strong material used as a covering for 
the “ Khizdi” or nomad tent, and for making into sacks. Ropes are also 
made from the goat’s hair, mixed with the coarser kinds of sheep’s wool and 
camel’s hair. Of late years a considerable export trade in wool has been 
created in Afghdnistan, and one that is steadily increasing. But the wool 
that is exported is that of the white sheep, which, like the rufus-colored, 
is shorn twice in the year. The produce of the shearings from the former 
finds its way to England vid Shikarpir and Karachi, and is again returned 
to the Afghans through the same channels in the form of broadcloth of 
very brilliant colors, which is highly prized by the rich as material for 
chogas and dresses of state. 

Besides the materials already mentioned as being used in the manufac- 
ture of the postin and choga (the two chief dresses of the Afghans), there 
are a variety of others; but as the materials are scarce and expensive, these 
articles of dress are only seen amongst the wealthy of the land. A favourite 
choga amongst the rich is one of English broadcloth of a drab color, lined 
with the fur of the Sambur deer, an animal which is found in these regions 
only in the neighbourhood of the River Oxus. Such chogas are very ex- 
pensive and can seldom be purchased for less than £60 or £80 of English 
money. Other furs are also used, as the ermine, squirrel, fox, “ dila khafak,” 
&c., which last, I believe, is the native name for the marten. Sometimes 
one meets. with a choga limed with the breast feathers of various 
kinds of ducks (the breast portion of the skin of one kind of duck only 
being used for the same choga), and occasionally one sees a postin made 
of the skin of the common ravine deer or gazelle, but these are not common. 

At Kabal they make a red wine which was first introduced into Kabal from 
Kafaristin by the border tribes, from whom they obtained it by barter in 
leathern bottles of goat-skin. It is now largely produced in the Kabal 
district, especially its northern parts, by the nobility, most of whom have 
their own wine-presses. The method of making this wine is very simple. 
The juice of the grapes is squeezed into a large earthen vessel or masonry 
reservoir by treading under foot. From this the expressed juice flows 
through a small hole into a large earthen jar with a narrow opening at 
the top. When nearly full, the mouth of the Jar is closed and the liquor 
allowed to stand for forty days. At the expiration of this time an empt 
flagon of fine porous clay 1s floated on the surface of the’ wine, liek 
it gradually absorbs till full, when it sinks. The flagon is then taken out, 
its mouth closed air-tight with luting of dough, and placed aside in a 
cool place to ripen. If kept for three years, it is said to acquire great 
body and flavor. . 

Trade.—The trade of Afghanistan follows the routes— 

1.—From Persia by Tehran and Mashad to Herat. 

2.—From Khiva by Bokhara, Merv, Mirghab to Herat. 

3.—From Bohkara by Bokhara Karshi, Balkh Khulm to Kabal. 

4.—From East Tirkistan by Chitral to Jalalabad. 

5.—From India by the Khaibar and Ghwalari passes. 

6.—From Sind by the Bolan Pass. 

None of these roads being practicable for wheeled carriage, and none 
such existing in the country, goods are transported on the backs of beasts 
of burthen, principally camels. 
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The following list of imports from India to Afghanistan is taken from 
Davies’ Trade Report :— 
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The following estimate of the trade between India and the countries 
beyond the mountain frontier of the Panjib which passes through Afghan- 
istan is from Davies’ report :— 


“on. tagedets 

Afe rom ports 

£ £ 
By the Abkhana and Tataraa Passes ... ... 120,643 156,513 
By Ghwalari ae sa ... 164,000 130,000 
By Bolin... sak es .. 18,892 31,870 
ToTaL ... 303,635 + 318,383 
ee ae 





Leech gives the following estimate of traffic over the K6ushan pass in 
September and October 1837 :— 


132 Ass-loads of pistachio nuts. 
17 Ditto asbury (shrub giving a yellow dye). 
71 Camel-loads of salt. 
100 Ditto of salt, stopped by the snow on the top of the pass. 
100 ~=—Ditto — of tea. 
100 Roda-i-gosphan (sheep gut used for bow strings). 
160 Camel-loads of silk and of gold and silver thread. 
246 Sheep. 


The following is a list of duties levied in Afghanistan :— 


. (At Basowal _... Re. 1 per horse or camel. 
|, Jalalabad ... Rs. 2 Ditto. 
4 | , Bat Khak ... No duty is levied here, but a customs officer inspects the 
6 goods and sends a detailed list of them to Kabal. 
© | », Kabal ... Rs. 2-8 per horse or camel, or 3'5 ad valorem, on entering 
oa Kabal, and annas 13-4 per Rs. 100 worth on leaving: 
5 the latter due clears the goods up to Bamian, where no 
1-4 duty is levied. 
my) , Roi . As. 4 po load-camel or horse. 
|» Kamard is itto ditto. 
»» Balkh .. Rs. 2 Ditto ditto. 
From K&bal to Herat :— 
At Shekhabad si .. As. 4 per load of camel or horse. 
»» Ghazni se w. Ra. 2 ditto ditto. 
» Kandahar set .s» 99 2-8 per load, or jg ad valorem. 
» Girishk ia .. Re.l ditto. 
» Farah a3 .. Rs. 2 ditto. 
» Herat ed yy 298 ditto ditto. 
The tolls on merchandise going to Swat are— 
On a load of Salt ash ‘nl re ... 38 shahis. 
Ditto Cotton bs ous ake ie. OD 35 
Ditto Ghee as sss 5 C,, 
Ditto Cloth ye 6 
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The trade is carried on by Yiisafzdes of the plains, and Khattaks. 
Vambery gives the following list of tolls between Kerki and Herat: (1 tungeh 
— .)— 





At Kerki ... 20 tungeh per bale, 5 per camel, 3 horse, 1 ass, 22 slaves. 
» Andkhii 26 ” 5 9 » 2, 20 ,, 

9 Maemana .. 28 ” 5 99 3 9 1 ” 25 ” 

» Almar 1eP 3 “5 2: 4 

” Fehmgiizar wae ] ” 3 ” 2 ” 1 ” 1 ” 

9 Kalla Vali... vee 5 ” 3 ” 1 ” 5 ” 

9 Miirgab ... 80 9 5 ” 3 ” 2 ” 15 ” 

es Kalla Nao ves 5 ” 3 ” 2 99 

” Kerrukh 15 ” 10 9 5 93 

TorTaL eee 105 ” 51 ” 32 9 15 9 88 ” 





The tolls on the Koushan route over the Hindi Kish are according to 
Leech. The first toll in the pass is at the fort of Syad Mula Khan, 
farmed for Rs. 800; 24 shais (12 shais, 1 Re.) are levied on each road. 

The second is at Koushan, which toll is farmed with that of Ghorband 
for Rs, 4,500. The following are the levies :— 

One poney-load, (3 mds.,) 1 Re. 2 shahis 
Camel ditto, (6 ,, ) 2 Rs. 14 

Ass ditto, 7 shahis. 

Camel ditto of salt, 7 shadhis. 

Ditto almonds from Ghérband, 1 Re. 2 shahis. 

Ditto pistachio nuts, 14 Re. 

A horse, Rs. 53, for Bamian and Koushan, or for Koushan alone, 1 Re. 2 shahbis. 
A mare, ditto ditto. 

Hindoo foot passenger, 1 Re. 


Currency.—The currency of Afghanistan is as follows :— 
The silver rupee of Kabal is worth 3 abbassis or 12 shahis, but the 
Kham rupee or rupee of account is reckoned only at 10 shahis. 


The rupees of Herat and Kandahar pass for the same value as those 
of Kabal. 7 


os } of indigo, silk, and asbury. 


99 


CURRENCY. 
200 Dinars i = 1] Abbassi. 
500 » or 10 shahis = 1 Rupee Kham. 
600 » orl2 = silver. 


20 Rupees Kham _... e ";) = 1 Tomam (about 28). 

The dinar, the kham rupee, and the tomém are nominal coins, but are 
always used in accounts. 

According to Thornton, the value of these and some others are in English 
money— A 


8. d. 
Kaori shell = 0 ‘010 
Kasira copper = 0 :083 
Ghiz ditto = 0O -166 
Paisa ditto = 0 :333 
Shahi | silver = O 1°666 
Siindr = ditto = O 3:333 
Abbassi ditto = 0 6°666 
Rupiya ditto = 1 8000 
Tilla gold = 11 9:027 
Budki = 9 9048 


Ferrier saye—The princes of Afghanistan have not coined gold pieces: 
those which are current in that country are the ducat of Russia and the tillah 
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of Bokhara. The gold tom&m and the silver kran of Persia are also in 
circulation, but at a depreciation of a tenth of their value, whereas that of 
the ducat and tillah is augmented in the same proportion. 

Small silver coins called jindek are struck at Herét in value about 4d., 
and at Kandahar rupees also of silver of the value of a shilling. At 
Kabal the rupee is worth two shillings. 

There are two fictitious light coins current in the principal cities 
called shahi and abbassi, 2 shahis = 1 abbassi and 2 abbassis = 1 jindek 
= 4d: there are 3 Herat jindeks in the Kandahar rupee and 2 Rupees 
of Kandahar to one of Kabal. Fractions of the shahi and abbassi 
are represented by a copper coin called pow or pysa: its value is never 
fixed, and varies according to the abundance or scarcity that exists in 
the market at the time. This value is determined every three months on the 
report made to him by the chief agent of police and the five principal merchants, 
who previous to the audience consult their follow merchants on the subject. 
There are 3 to 5 pows in a shahi according to circumstances, but this copper 
coin has no currency except in the towns where it is compulsory to receive it. 
The country .people will not take it or sell their provisions to the caravans and 
travellers unless they obtain in exchange a piece of coarse cotton cloth 
manufactured mm the country called kerbas, with which they make their 
clothes. They will not even receive silver money, and if the purchaser has no 
cloth with him, he must present them with some article that will be useful to 
them; in the way of food there are only two things they enquire for, ciz., 


tea and sugar. 
Measures.—The measures used in Afghanistan are— 
16 Girahs ... she ie ... == 1 Gus = (6 spans). 
4 Spans... = 1 Guz Meamanree. 
The former of these, says Strachey, i is used in cloth measure, the latter in 
buildings and other work. 


Ferrier says—Cloth and manufactured articles are measured by the guz, 
which is 3 feet 3% inches. It is divided into 16 girahs and one of 
these into 4 nookteh. Though this is the only measure sanctioned, it is 
rare that an Afghan will purchase cloth unless measured from the top 
of his middle finger to his elbow. 

The land measure, spoorung t to Sealey 


4 Spans = 1 Pace. 
60 Paces eas da = 1 Tunnab. 
1 Tunnab square . .. == 1 Jereeb. 
Thornton puts these into English equivalents : — 
feet inches. 
Khoord = 9@ 0°632 
Girabs = 0 2531 
Guzishah = 0 40°500 
Biswah = 4 0 


Sureeb i gis es 80 0 
and he gives the kroe or koss as equal to 2 miles, and a munzil to 
24 miles. 

The weights ee to pene are— 


6} Rupees = 1 khoord. 

4 Khoords ae is ... = 1 pow 

4 Pows ue ae ae ee charrek. 

4: Charreks i ... == 1 seer = 20 miscals = 24 nukhods. 
8 Seers = 1 maund khaum. 
10 Maunds = ] khurwur. 
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The seer weighs 432 Rupees. The tabreezee mun is also in use 3 its weight 
is 260 Rupees. 

Thornton gives the relative weight of some of the above in English 
weights :-— 


fh oz. gr. 
Nukhod = 0 O 2°958 
Miscal = 0 O 71:000 
Pow = 012 £428 
Seer ads ne a . = 1216 0 
Khurwor a ate — ... == 1,088 6 0 


Everything, whether solid or liquid, is sold by weight in Afghanistan. 
Ferrier says the weight most generally used is Herat “mun” which is 
equal to 7lbs. English. 

Communica tions.—There are no made roads in Afghanistan, and generally speak- 
ing nothing is done to facilitate communication. None of the rivers are 
bridged, and it is only when a road becomes absolutely impossible that. it is 
repaired, and then it is only done by the travellers for their own convenience. 
Ferries are existent on some of the rivers, but this is only when there are no 
fords. A full account of all that is known of the routes in Afghanistan will be 
found in the routes at the end. Other necessary information regarding sup- 
plies or the p of rivers will be described under their proper titles. 

Religion.—The Afghans and all inhabitants of Afghanistan are Mahomedans, 
with the exception of the Kafar Siah Posh and the Hindus scattered over 
the country. But though all or nearly all are followers of the prophet, they 
are divided into the sects Suni and Shia. 

It may save trouble if I give a table showing generally which tribes are 
Siinis and which Shias. The Ozbaks of Kindiiz and the Charvilayat; the 
Eimaks (viz., Jamshidis, Ferdzekohis, Taemiinis and Sini Haziras); the 
Duranis, Tarins, Kakarrs, Povindahs, Judrans, Mangals, Vaziris, Sheordnis, 
Zaemikht, some of the Orakzaes, the Afridis, Shinwaris, Khtgianis, 
Mohmands, Yisafzies, and some of the Kohistanis are all Suni. 

And the Badakhshis, Vakhis, Seisténis, Tajaks (generally), Kizlbash, 
Hazaras, Turis, Bangash, some of the Orakzaes, Dawaris, Khostwals, Jajis, 
Chitralis, and some of the Kohistanis are Shias. 

Government.—The government of the Afghan provinces has somewhat of a 
monarchical character about it; nevertheless it is rather a military, aristo- 
cratic, and despotic republic, the dictator of which is established for life. The 
sovereign is absolute, and makes any and every change which may appear to 
him necessary or proper in the government or the administration ; he can dispose 
of the lives and property of his subjects, and is kept within certain limits in 
these respects only by the calculations which prudence dictates. Religion 
is the counterpoise to his authority; this gives the clergy great influence, 
one that he might try in vain to subject to his will and pleasure; and vainer 
still would be the attempt to infringe and invade the rights and privileges of 
the sirdars or chiefs of tribes, who would never consent to resign a certain 
influence in the affairs of government. It may be said that in Afghanistan 
there are as many sovereigns as sirdars, for each of them governs after his 
own fashion; they are jealous, turbulent, and ambitious, and the sovereign 
can restrain and keep them in some order, only by taking advantage of their 
rivalry and feuds, and opposing one to the other. There is no unity; nothing 
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is permanent; everything depends on the pleasure or caprice of a number 
of despots, always at variance with each other, making their tribes espouse 
their personal quarrels; a constant feeling of irascibility is the result, which 
finally leads to sanguinary civil wars, and throws the country into a state of 
anarchy and perpetual confusion. 

In Europe civilization has r ted everything; the majority of her 
citizens are devoted to science, the arts, industry, and commerce, which 
enrich and conduce to the well-being of the nations, and ameliorate the 
habits and condition of the people; when war bursts forth, only a very 
small portion of the population arm for the defence of the country, and 
this supplies all the wants of the army, which is an element of order 
and security; the government, in short, is the guardian, and watches 
over the interests of the nation for the general good. But in Afghanistan 
the ideas and object of the government and the governed are wholly 
different; there each man thinks only of destruction and disorganization ; 
it is who shall labor least, or who shall enrich himself the most, 
and by the most culpable means. The depositaries of power, instead of 
leading those under them in the right path; instead of giving them, by their 
own conduct, a good example, and ameliorating the condition of the people, 
load them with exactions, and enrich themselves at their cost. 

This system of spoliation and embezzlement is practised by functionaries of 
every class, and has a sad effect upon the minds of the masses, who follow 
the example of their superiors. Seeing that the great, instead of occupy- 
ing themselves with their welfare, only think of enjoying themselves at 
their expense, they become egotistical and avaricious in their turn, and prefer 
idleness to an industry which serves only to benefit their oppressors, and 
draws upon themselves additional persecution, To seize without ceremony 
upon the property of other people is an example which the Afghans receive 
daily from their chiefs, and it appears to them a practice both convenient 
and just ; the effect of this is a permanent state of disquietude and trouble. 
They are, as I have already remarked, the most turbulent nation in Asia, and 
the most difficult to govern; they always welcome, and with enthusiasm, 
the arrival of a new sovereign, but a reign too long, or a peace too 
prolonged with their neighbours, is to them insupportable, and when no 
opportunity presents itself of getting md of their over-excitement on their 
foes without, they make war upon one another. 

If courage is to them the first of virtues, it may be said also that 
agitation is for them a first necessity ; thus, scenes of violence arise which 
produce a change of government, and with it a change of sovereigns, 
with inconceivable rapidity. He who possesses a little money, and can 
scatter it amongst the crowd, will soon have asufficient number of parti- 
zans to. assist in raising him to power; and though this power is here- 
ditary in Afghanistan, the regular succession to the throne is by no 
means liked, and is the most uncertain thing possible. The legitimate 
heir is always obliged to submit the question of sovereignty to an election 
and the chances of war; the result is rarely doubtful, and has always 
favoured the candidate who paid the soldiers best that adhered to his 
fortunes; hence it is that one sees so many obscure adventurers, enriched 
by razzias, suddenly elevated to the supreme authority. These have, for 
the most part, been little better than avaricious and sanguinary tyrants, 
who are overthrown almost as soon as they are set up. In Afghanistan 
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everything that succeeds is legitimate, and in this way success favors the 
greatest rascal; his crimes or his virtues are of little importance to the 
people ; if he pays well, he is their idol; but let his purse get empty, let 
a reverse of fortune overtake him, he at once becomes an object of con- 
tempt and aversion, and is obliged either to expatriate himself, or retire 
into a greater obscurity than that from which he sprung. 

Afghanistan 18, of all countries in the world, that in which a man’s posi- 
tion is the most uncertain; a sirdar, to-day wealthy and powerful, will to- 
morrow be despoiled of everything he is possessed of, and be reduced to 
serve, and in a subordinate rank, those who, till then, had obeyed his 
smallest wish. The members of his family will be dispersed, and reduced to 
the greatest privations, and hence it is that in this country are seen so many 
nobles in rags. There are hundreds of Khans who take service as private 
soldiers, and even servants of the lowest grade; but, no matter what may 
be the misery, degradation, or adversity to which they are reduced, they 
are always wonderfully vain of their birth, and their aristocratic pride 1s 
sure to pierce through their plebeian garb. 

The sovereigns of Afghanistan bestow every kind of title with a 
prodigal hand, and that of Khan so much so, and upon such perfect 
nobodies, that it has completely lost the consideration properly due to it. 
The chance which every energetic man has of rising to power, even 
highest, and the facility with which he attains it, has established 
between the people, the sirdars and the sovereign, a species of familiarity 
which is seen in no other country. Individuals of the lowest birth and 
class, clad in rags and covered with vermin, take whatever complaints they 
may have in person to the king. They approach and seat themselves before 
him without ceremony, enter at once and without preamble into their story, 
and with that easy nonchalant air which is so characteristic of Afghan 
human nature. The sovereign sees, receives, and discusses every peti- 
tion, even on the most insignificant subjects, and his minister, when he 
has one, generally speaking, merely gives effect to the decisions of his 
maste , 


r. 

As the Afghan chiefs are never sure of holding for a lengthened 
period any great appointment in the State, their first thought is always 
how they can fill their own coffers and ruin the country. However great 
and politic, and of future advantage, any measure may appear, they will 
always sacrifice it to the most trifling present benefit, no matter how 
small. Another mode of enriching themselves is putting up the public 
offices for sale to, the highest bidder, and the purchasers then consider 
that they are justified in committing every kind of fraud to reimburse 
themselves the sums they have paid. Individual liberty exists nowhere 
in the East so perfect asin Afghanistan. Every Afghan can go where he 
thinks fit: he can leave the kingdom with his family if he wishes; neither 
authority nor passport is required to enable him to do so; no one has a night 
to interfere with or restrain him; the sovereign certainly would not, for an 
Afghan isa very unproductive article which consumes much and produces 
nothing ; but this is not the case, either with the Parsivans or the Hindus, 
settled in the country, who form the industrial and producing class. They, 
especially those in Kandah§ér, are retained in the principality against their 
wishes, and are severely punished when they attempt to leave it. It cannot 
be said that there is, as we understand it in Europe, any national spirit 
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amongst the Afghans; they fight much more for their own interests than for 
their independence. There is, nevertheless, something which resembles it, 
though not commonly felt ; this is a sentiment of affection for, or a jealous 
pride in, his own tribe, which makes a man detest the neighbouring one, 
though of the same race. It may be affirmed, therefore, that every tribe 
of Afghans hasits own clannish feeling, and it is that which protects the nation ; 
interest alone effects a passing unity of purpose, and when that is satisfied, the 
rivalries of different castes and clans re-assume their sway. 

The sirdars are at one and the same time the strength and the 
curse of the monarch; prompt to take arms and defend him when a 
good understanding exists between them, they are as ready to revolt 
against him when they find, or think, they have the smallest iterest 
in doing s0; in any thing, however, to which they are disinclined, 
they would not obey even the sovereign of their choice, but with re- 
luctance; moreover, they are always impatient to see him replaced by 
another, from whom they hope to obtain greater advantages. Each 
subdivision of a tribe is, according to its numerical force and extent of 
territory, commanded by one or more sirdars. These chiefs, though of 
a different country and religion, may be compared to the dukes and 
barons of the middle ages in France, the more powerful to the knights’ 
bannerets, and those having authority over only a few families to the esquires, 
who in time of war enrol themselves and their men under the orders of the 
chief that inspires them with the greatest confidence, and can pay them 
the best. They have also the characteristic which was common to the old 
Italian condottieri, namely, that they will sell their services to the mghest 
bidder. In war, as in peace, they are ready to pass from the ranks 
of the Amir of Kabal into the service of the Vizier of Herat, the Chief 
of Kandahar, the English, the Persians, Sikhs, Tartars, or Beléches, and 
vice versd, without the slightest scruple. It is indifferent to them whether 
their friend of to-day is their enemy to-morrow, or whether they have 
even to take arms against their relations or not: the love of money enables 
them to overlook all these considerations. The soldiers imitate on a small 
scale that which their chiefs do on a large one, that is to say, they will 
desert one party and attach themselves to another without feeling any 
compunction or incurring the least’ disgrace. The question is simply one 
of speculation, an admitted custom, and there is no shame in conforming 
to it. 

The visits of the sirdars at the Court of the sovereign are rare, 
for they are generally apprehensive of fallmg into, some trap which 
is often laid for them, and they dislike the prolonged stay they are 
obliged to make when once they are there. They prefer residing 
amongst their tribe in their fortified villages, generally occupying some 
eminence, where, in case of attack, they can the more readily and 
continuously resist the efforts of their enemies. The most powerful 
amongst them are caressed by the sovereign, who attaches them to his 
interests much more by the concessions he makes than by the fear which he 
inspires. Ordinanly, and with a view to preserve a nominal authority over 
them, he remits the whole of the taxes, and imposes in their stead the 
obligation to furnish a contingent of troops in the event of war being declared 
against him by his neighbours. This wretched system gives too much 
power to the sirdars. The sovereign is at their mercy, and it is the ambition 
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of these men that gives birth to the numerous civil wars in Afghanistan, 
for they are constantly in revolt. 

Justice in ordinary cases is supposed to be administered by a Kazi or 
Chief Magistrate, assisted by Muftis and Muta’assibs (the latter a species 
of detective officer), and regulated by laws, which, if rightly acted on, would 
be tolerably equitable, but which are made respectable cloaks for extortion, 
to support the rich at the expense of the poor. What else can be said of 
a system which admits of a Kazi taking a lease of the fines of his office 
by paying so much into the Government Treasury? The Mullahs, again, 
are the inspectors of public and private morals, and are assisted by the 
Muta’assibs. While the stranger, peasant, or unprotected citizen is 
mulected of his little all, or publicly exposed riding backwards on a donkey 
with his face blacked, for the breaking of a fast, we find the most unnatural 
and disgusting crimes debasing all society unchallenged, from the prince 
expectant of a throne to the lowest menial privileged as a Government 


servant. 


Revenue.—The chief aim of Afghan provincial rulers is, not to find them- 
selves at the head of contented and prosperous communities, but to extract 
from them as much coin as can possibly be got hold of; and year after year, 
with a diminishing population and more impoverished country, it is marvellous 
how they still contrive to squeeze out the same amount of revenue. The 
following sketch of the history of the division and farming of the Kandahar 
district may be taken as a fair specimen of the agriculturists’ prospects in 
Afghanistan generally. 

When Nadir Shah over-ran Herdt and Kandahar, he is said to have 
exported eighteen thousand Ghilzies with their families to Teheran, and to 
have distributed the lands of Kandahar among his Persian followers. 
The division was made into eight thousand shares, each of which re- 
quired about eighteen kharwars of seed (equal to one hundred Company’s 
maunds). 

In Ahmad Shah’s time a fresh distribution of these lands took place 
into twelve thousand ploughs, of which four thousand were restored to 
their original Ghilzie owners, and the remainder given away as follows :— 


To the Achakzais of Dosang and Mushian oe .. 7200 
Alizaissof Zamindawar oe si . sie 
Niirzais of Debras, Kaddini, Garmsél, Khfnjakuk and Khushkina- 


khund ‘ ; 
Maku and Khagwani ‘a or ats ». 500 
Barakzais of Marif and Kandahar wae gs .». 1,500 
Alizais of Arghandab sa so ine «es 1,500 
Popalzais of Nesh, Ghowk, Arghasan, and Daman . 1,500 


An Ahmad Shahi share (also called Tawili) requires three kharwars of seed 
(or about thirty maunds), and the revenue on each was formerly fixed at the 
amount of seed; or in other words, for every maund of grain sown, Govern- 
ment received a maund as revenue, besides ten Kandabari rupees a share, in 
lieu of grass and stubble (this last too was called “ kahboh’’). 

These rates continued in force till the “ Kandahari brothers” arrived at 
power, when they made the following revision :—In Khushkinakhund, Sangsir, 
Khunjakuk, Pangah, and Arghandab, which contained in the aggregate three 
thousand three hundred Tawili ploughs, or three hundred and ten Nadari, the 
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revenue was left alone on account of the power of the tribes holding these 
districts, but the remainder of the country was taxed according to the water 
consumed, and each village calculated as equal to so many karezahs and 
fifty rupees charged per karez. ‘These, however, vary in every village, so 
that some cultivators are charged double what their neighbours pay. Water 
is not generally supplied from karezahs as the name would imply, but from 
canals brought from the Arghandab. In most villages the average supply 
of water per plough is calculated at as much as will flow through an aperture 
an inch square, which is sufficient to admit of each field being watered once 
in seven days. Water from karezahs, where these exist, is distributed at the 
same rate; but the owner of the karez supplying water to fields not his 
own exacts one-half the produce of such irrigation, paying half the Govern- 
ment demand. 

Most villages in Kandahar are farmed annually by contractors, who, with 
the assistance of soldiers, take all they can get in kind from the inhabitants. 
Some villages are given away in lieu of pay to sirdars and chiefs; but one 
custom prevails in all,—the Government share of produce is supposed to be 
one-half, the remainder belongs to the owner of the land or daftan. If 
he employs others to cultivate for him, but supplies bullocks and seed, he 
takes ? of this, leaving the remaining } for the actual cultivator called 
Bozgar; but if the latter furnishes bullocks and seed, § of the daftari’s 
share, equal to } of the whole produce, becomes his. 

Besides the land-tax, a poll-tax of five Kandah&ri rupees is collected from 
all but Pathans, and this tax is common throughout Afghanistan. Hindas 
in towns or country pay a separate tax called “Juz,” which is said to be 
specially set apart for the expenses of the Amuir’s cuisine, as Mahamadan 
digestion is supposed to improve when pampered on Hindt poverty. 

If the payment of these taxes guaranteed the cultivator protection 
from further exactions, he would be well off. Shoals of hungry soldiers and 
followers of chiefs are let loose on the villages, and gather for them- 
selves what they can pick up. Not unfrequently while the crops are still 
standing, or during a season of drought and famine, while the farmer 
is entertaining some faint hopes that he will be able to secure grain 
sufficient to preserve himself and family from imminent starvation, all 
these are suddenly blighted by the appearance of a host of sowars with 
spare “yabus,” who, without further ceremony, enter the field, clear off 
the crop, and carry it away to fatten some sirdar’s horses which are out 
of condition. Such and like arbitrary exactions amount in the aggregate 
to quite as much as the fixed revenue. The result is that in the immediate 
vicinity of towns, and close to the ruler, the agriculturist continues to 
till the land; but in many parts of the country you approach large and 
apparently flourishing villages, enter them, and no human voice greets or 
curses you there, as the case may be. Once rich vineyards are dried up, 
and all around is desolation. This is sa sag the case in the Kandahar 
district, where every fresh change of rulers has only brought increased 
taxation, until the population has been decimated ; and tax gatherers, enraged 
at not being able to squeeze money out of mud walls, have seized and sold 
into slavery the last wretched inhabitants of a once prosperous and influential 
village. 

The revenue in Afghanistan varies according to the abundance of water 
which irrigates a locality, or the race of persons by whom it is inhabited. 
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An Afghan, who thinks that any debt he owes his country is repaid by 
the fact of his arm being at her service, always finds some way of avoiding 
the payment of a portion of the tax he owes his sovereign; but the Eimaks 
and Parsivans, who are regarded as a conquered people, think themselves 
fortunate if the collector takes only double of what he should legally 
pay; although Masalmans (the greater part it is true are of the sect of 
Shias) they are obliged to pay the kharaj or compilation tax, called also 
‘“‘ser khaneh” or house-tax, from which the Afghans are exempt. 

The following is a statement of the tax, not as it is collected, but as it is 
fixed in the principalities of Herat and Kandahar :— 

Though the Afghans are exempt from the humiliating tribute of the ser 
khaneh, they pay under another name a contribution of, two shillings for 
each tent or house. 

The Eimaks or the nomad Biloche pay the contribution of the ser khaneh, 
which amounts to forty-four djmdeks, or fourteen shillings and eight pence 
for each family. Orphans and widows are free of this impost. 

The ser khaneh is not paid under this name by the Parsivins and Hindas 
living in towns, who are exempt by placing themselves under the protection 
of some Afghan chief; but the sovereign repays himself by the tax levied 
on their shops. 

At Herat, Afghans and Parsivans, &., pay. an annual tax for the horses 
or other animals which they keep. For a camel and a mare, sixteen 
djindeks (five shillings and four pence); for a cow, three djindeks and 
a half (one shilling); for a ewe or a she-goat, twenty abbassis (or two 
pence). A he-goat or a sheep is free of tax. For all animals without 
distinction, whether male or female, a tenth of their value is paid when 
they are sold in the public market. 

In Kandahar the tax upon animals is only paid upon sheep at six pence 
a head; the tax of meidane is levied on all the other animals at the rate of 
five per cent. 

In Kandahir and in Herat it is only on cultivated land that taxes are 
levied. The sovereign takes as much of the crop as there was seed sown, and 
also eight djindeks (two shillings and eight pence) on the produce of ten 
battemens of seed sown. 

Fruit gardens are taxed by the ¢enef or cord at ten shillings each: this 
measure comprises a space sixty paces long on every side. Kitchen gardens 
pay twelve shillings and six pence per cord. When an Afghan proprietor or 
farmer lets his land to a Parsivan, and furnishes seed and oxen to work it, 
the former claims four-fifths of the produce, and leaves one-fifth for his 
tenant. But when the Parsivan takes the land only, he takes three-fifths 
and gives two-fifths to the landlord. 

In the eyes of a European these taxes appear trifling, but it must be 
remembered that the smallest payment seems onerous to an Afghan. They 
work so little, and are therefore so poor, that they feel the want of the least 
thing that is taken from them, and every time they pay a tax they exclaim 
against what they call violence and tyranny. They might perhaps become 
reconciled to the impost if, after they had paid it, they were left in peace 
and idleness to enjoy the fruits of their speculations or their misdeeds ; 
but they are subject to the exactions of subordinate agents, and that pro- 
vokes them, though they pay less than the Parsivins and others. The 
inhabitants of the country pay also another indirect tax, which, in proportion 
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to their resources, is rather heavy; but it does not seem oppressive to them, 
because it is engrafted on the manners of the nation: it is the hospitality 
they are bound to exercise towards travellers, of whom a great number are 
servants of the Government. 

When the travellers are men of rank, they have a long train of attend- 
ants, all of whom the villagers are obliged to feed, and also their horses. 
It is true they sometimes avoid extortion by concealing themselves if they 
have timely notice, but they cannot often elude the vigilance of the head 
of the village, who almost always extracts something from them. This is 
violence and not hospitality as they like to practise it. 

As a general rule, if an Afghan is obliged to work one month in twelve, 
he considers himself most unfortunate. The repression of crime and levying 
a tax, he designates as zulm, tyranny. To live in perfect licence and 
never to be asked for anything, is what he would call the proofs of a paternal 
government. Nevertheless, the heaviest demands are not made upon him. 
The Parsivans, who are attached to the soil, obtain for their labor in culti- 
vating it only just so much as is necessary for the maintenance of 
themselves and their families. There is no security for them unless they 
put themselves under the protection of an Afghan, and this protection 
costs them dear. Those who live in the towns are less oppressed than those 
in the country; but they are subject to a host of taxes, direct and indirect, 
which they have much difficulty in meeting the payment of, even when 
they are always in work. Tradesmen pay five pounds twelve shillings per 
annum for permission to open their shops. Those who expose their goods 
in front of their houses, such as attar, bakal, halva-furonch, pay upon each 
shelf a sum fixed by the tax-gatherer which varies according to the pre- 
sumed profits of the merchant. Artificers like kiefch-doz, zine-dooz, 
zerguer, or khayat are obliged, when they sell an article, and before they 
deliver it to the purchaser, to submit it to one of the inspectors who per- 
ambulate the bazaars, to receive the mark of the h, for which they pay 
a duty equal to one-third of the value of the article sold. Workmen, 
that is, benna, nahalbend, or nadjar are obliged to give to the Government 
gratis two day’s work out of seven. In fact, every profession, every species 
of trade or commerce, is subject to taxation. At Herat in particular, the 
meat-markets, soap manufactories, copper-ware, and iron mongery trade, 
carpentry, the repairing of old furniture and even shoes, and the carriage of 
water are all monopolies. 

At Kabal, previously to 1839, the Parsivans were much better treated ; 
they did not pay more than two per cent. on their flocks, and four per cent. 
on the harvest, like the Afghans; but since the power of the Amir Dost 
Mahamad Khan has been hampered by the conduct of his sons, avari- 
cious demands have greatly increased in that principality. 

In Kandahar extortion is yet more rampant than in Kabal or Herat. 
The people live in utter misery, and within the last ten years more than 
100,000 of Kohendil Khan’s subjects have emigrated. All merchandise 
entering Afghanistan pays duty as under :— 

At Herat 5 per cent., but with other exactions it may be 


calculated at sie ee see ... 9 per cent. 
At Kandahar 24 per cent., but with other exactions it may - 
be calculated at oe LOD 


At Kabal 23 per cent., but with other exactions it may be 
calculated at hi ss ae ‘et 
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Goods are exported from the three principalities free of customs duties, 
Lut they are subject to the badj, viz. :— 


s. d. 
A camel load, whether entering or leaving the country, pa ww. 12 2 
A horse or mule load ie e S ee . 810 
An ass load se . 2 0 


Every horse sent to India for sale pays 1/. 4s. 4d. to the chief of 
Kandahar when he leaves his territory. 
The revenues of Afghanistan are :— 


In Herat... ag ... & 66,000 and £ 24,000 in corn. 


In Kandahar sec eee gg 48,000 9” 0 32,000 ” 
In Kaébal ... see yy LAO, » » 60,000 ,, 


Whoever looks only at the amount of this revenue will never be able to 
form a correct opinion of its importance; he must also understand the 
price of labor, of materials, of cereal and other products, of the require- 
ments of the people, &c.; he will then have an idea of the real value of sums 
which appear so small. Under the system followed by the Afghan chiefs, 
these revenues covered all their expenses, and left them a very pretty profit. 

The following estimate of the revenues of the Amir Dost Mahamad 
in 1856 is made by Nazir Gholam Ahmad, an Afghan official :— 





Rs. 

Ghazni and its dependencies oe se «» 300,000 
Customs of ditto au ae due eae 100,000 
Zarmat ae ese oie oes ae 150,000 
Kiram vis Be a ne Leg 100,000 
Bamian wie hs he ste fs 100,000 
Logar va Gy ‘a er tes 100,000 
Kehistan oe ee ie aes af 200,000 
Balkh veh ase whe es Sie 300,000 
Lughman one ‘ee oon eee ove 100,000 
Tagow, Safi, &c. Se ses i ba 100,000 
Customs of Kiabal sie sot bots wea 300,000 
Kabal and ita dependencies en or »«. 1,000,000 
Kandahar ditto a6 we sas 700,000 

ToTaL sve 3,870,000 





This agrees nearly with an estimate made by the Amir Dost Mahamad 
at the conferences at Péshawar in 1857, vzz. :— 








Kabal _ v ... 2,222,000 Rupees.) Prom this Rs. 1,000,000 had to be 
Turkistan vee aise 342,800 9” paid to his chiefs 
Kandahar 444,000 4 . 
; Tota. ... 93,008,800 6 
Add Badar raft or allowances 
not included in the assess- > 1,000,000 - 
ment ise sie 
Tora. .. 4,008,800 Ms 
——aa 


Ferrier’s remarks on the Afghan army are here extracted :— 
Army.—The Afghan army might in case of necessity consist of the whole male 
population, for every man is born a soldier, and attaches himself to some 
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chief as soon as he can hold a musket. As the troops have no regular pay 
and during their period of service generally speaking live on plunder, it is 
difficult to say which is the most disastrous to the people, its own army or 
that of a foreign enemy, for both one and the other abandon them- 
selves to all kinds of excesses, devastate the country, and leave behind the 
most fearful traces of their passage. Ordinanly speaking, the strength of 
the.army of each principality is dependent on the probabilities that exist of 
maintaining it in the district to which it is going. 

At the first news of war the sirdars hasten with their several contingents 
to the camp of the sovereign, each bringing with him the number of 
men in proportion to the nature and importance of his command. These 
contingents form the army, properly so called; but in addition to it is 
another class of combatants, which, though not the best, are often the 
most numerous, such, for instance, as the inhabitants of towns, who are 
not attached to any chief, individuals who make war on their own account 
and at their own expense, solely for the pleasure of making it, and in the 
hope of obtaining large booty. These elements united, or sometimes dis- 
united, form an Afghan army, if one can give such a name to a collection of 
men, animals, and followers marching pell-mell and in the greatest con- 
fusion. All these form a mixed and noisy rabble, undisciplined and imprac- 
ticable, badly equipped, and taking no precautions necessary to their own 
security, whether on the march or in camp, even when in presence of the 
enemy. Nevertheless, though in this miserable and confused state, the army 
moves with great rapidity and over immense distances. The inhabitants 
of the villages fly at their approach, for they destroy and pillage every- 
thing that lies on their road. Sometimes a dearth of provisions is felt in 
the camp, when the majority of the volunteers quit the army and return 
to their homes. The Sirdars, who carry with them only food enough 
for their personal wants, are also obliged to disband successive portions 
of their contingents to obtain supplies, so that it often happens that 
only a fourth, and even a less number, is all that remain with their 
colors. When war takes place between the Afghins themselves, it 
generally ends in a combat in which a very small force is engaged on 
either side. 

In the field, the Afghans never think of ascertaining what is going on 
in their front on the line of march; they form neither advanced nor rear 
guards, but move straight on without the least uneasiness or apprehension 
until they meet the enemy. It matters little to them whether or not their 
communications are left open; the spot on which they find their subsistence 
is for them the line of operations. They pitch their camp by hap-hazard, 
without system or order, at the first place they come to, but by preference 
near villages which they can plunder, and where they are also sure to find 
water. As this is in some parts very scarce, and to be found only at certain 
points well known to all, it often occurs that the various contingents march- 
ing in several columns, finding the springs or wells near which they intended 
to encamp exhausted, retire upon the adjoining ones; but the ground is often 
occupied, and a bloody conflict is the result, when the strongest party remains 
in possession of the springs, and the other has to continue its search else- 
where. In the camp each contingent forms an irregular circle, the baggage 
and the chief’s tent being in the centre. The mass of the Afghan army is 
compesed of cavalry and the national character and the nature of the climate 
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and soil are the principal reasons that lead them to prefer this arm to 
infantry, which, excepting in the mountains north of Kabal, is held in little 
estimation amongst them. There the country is difficult and the climate 
temperate; but in the other parts of Afghanistan the people do not fancy 
traversing on foot miles and miles of desert plains under a burning sun, 
and where water is scarce. With alittle forethought and arrangement these 
obstacles would readily and promptly be overcome, but this is not the country 
in which people care to overcome difficulties; anything that is easy of 
execution and can be effected in a brief space of time is much more to their 


The love of war is felt much more amongst Afghans than all other 
eastern nations; nevertheless, in no one instance has so little desire been 
shown to augment the means of resistance and aggression. War to them is 
a trade, for it would be impossible to give the name of science to the 
thousand absurd proceedings which they employ, and which prove that their 
chiefs are completely ignorant of the first elements of the art. The reason 
of their success against the other Asiatic hordes up to this day has been their 
élan in the attack, their courage, but not any clever dispositions or a 
knowledge of military operations. Their neighbours, the Sikhs, previously 
subject to them, defeated the Afghans and seized some of the most valuable 
provinces in their territory, directly they had obtained even a partial know- 
ledge of European tactics. It cannot be denied that the Afghans are 
excellent skirmishers and experienced foragers, for they possess the necessary 
qualifications in a much greater degree than Europeans. They are perfectly 
independent in their manceuvres, each detachment fighting after its own 
devices, unrestrained by any subordination and discipline, those who com- 
mand them not being any wiser than themselves. 

Against cannon the Afghans feel that they cannot trust to the prowess 
which they value so highly. Their valour is mcontestable, but their pre- 
sumption is greater. They never cease to boast, and are constantly repeating 
that if other nations were like themselves, armed only with the sword, 
they could give laws to the world. 

Though they are entirely ignorant of the art of attack and defence of 
towns and fortresses, the Afghans are remarkable for the obstinacy of their 
resistance and the correctness of their aim when they are behind walls. 
When they are the assailants they always attack suddenly by escalade, 
surprise, or stratagem, but very seldom succeed. It is by long blockade or 
treachery, or more often by lying and false oaths, that they possess them- 
selves of a fortified place. 

The inaptitude of this nation for discipline and military organization 
arises from their spirit of impatience under the slightest idea of restraint ; 
and to this feeling their religion contributes, for they are taught to believe 
that, having proclaimed Djahad, Holy War, the numerous battalions of the 
Infidels are powerless against a handful of the Ghazis or soldiers of the 
Faith. | 

The arms of the Afghans are the firelock, the carbine, the swivel-gun, 
or a pair of bad pistols; sometimes a bow, or a lance with a bamboo handle. 
The fire-arms are coarse and heavy, the hammers of the locks bemg very 
defective; most of the barrels are Turkish and mfled. They also carry a 
shield, a foot and a half in diameter, covered with copper or the hide of 
either the elephant or the horse, which is very hard. 
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The whole Afghan army consists of the three divisions of Kabal, 
Kandahar, and Herat; of these, the troops called Daftaris present the 
following effective force :— 


Kabal 15,000 Afghan Horse. 
6,000 Parsivan or Kizlbash 4Torse. 
6,000 Afghan Mountaineers, Infantry. 
4,000 Parsivan, Haziras, or Uzbaks, Infantry. 


Total 31,000 


In Kandahar there are... 12,000 Afghan Horse. 
3,000 Afghan Infantry. 
3,000 Biloch Infantry. 


Total ... 18,000 


In Herat the army consists of 8,000 Afghan Horse. 
4,000 i 








azara Horse. 
10,000 Parsivan Infantry. 


Total ... 22,000 


The pay of the contingents is given to the sirdars by the sovereign and 
is never fixed; it varies according to the influence these chiefs possess 
and the number of men they can bring into the field. The tax due to the 
State is deducted from the pay when the sirdar receives it, but it is rarely 
they distribute the whole to their soldiers. More than half remains in their 
own hands, and they indemnify the men by small grants of land, nght of 
pasturage, permission to work at a e, &c., and no notice is taken. 
Each Afghan is obliged to furnish his arms and horse at his own expense, 
for which reason they always take great care of them. 

Lumsden has the following remarks regarding the army of Afghanistan :— 

The following was the distribution of the forces during the reign of Amir 
Dost Mahamad :— 

At Balkh are three regiments of infantry, two of regular cavalry, and 
sixteen guns. 

In Bamian and Hazara, one regiment of infantry with two guns. 

In the Kohistan, one regiment of infantry, two field and two mountain 
train guns. 

In Kabal, two regiments of infantry, eighteen field-pieces, two heavy 
guns and a mortar. 

In Ghazni, one regiment and four guns. 

At Akcha, one regiment and two guns. 

In Khilat-i-Ghilzie, one regiment, three light and one heavy gun. 

In Kandahar, three regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, not yet com- 
pleted, two heavy guns, two mountain train and twelve field-pieces. 

Over Farah, Zamindawar, and Ghirishk is scattered a regiment of infan- 
try with four guns. 

The nominal strength of each of the above regiments is eight hundred 
bayonets, but seldom are there more than six hundred present with the 
standard. The cavalry corps are supposed to be three hundred strong 
and the total Afghan regular force may thus be calculated at sixteen 
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reriments of infantry, three of cavalry with an artillery park of one mortar, 
five heavy guns, seventy-six field-pieces, and six mountain train guns. 

The infantry of this army is as fine a body of men in point of physical 
power as is to be found in Asia, and seems at first sight capable of undergo- 
ing immense fatigue; but after seeing a good deal of these men, I consider- 
ably doubt their powers of endurance. They are principally recruited from the 
mountain districts, and the best men are said to be Ghilzies, Wardaks and 
Kohistanies. The system of recruiting, however, is the worst conceivable, 
for it is neither a conscription nor free enlistment, but the forcible seizure 
of the able-bodied men from each district, who are compelled to serve on 
pain of imprisonment and the utter ruin of their families. 

The pay of a foot soldier is nominally five rupees a month, with two 
months in each year deducted for clothing and half mounting; but the dis- 
tribution of the remainder even is very irregular, and a considerable portion 
of it is paid in grain; or what amounts to the same thing, a certain amount 
of revenue is remitted to their families at home on this account, and conse- 
quently the soldier often finds himself without the means ef purchasing the 
common necessaries of life in his quarters, and is thus driven to recruit 
his finances by plunder and highway robbery, delinquencies at which the 
officers are obliged to wink: they themselves frequently sharing in the 

lunder. 

P Punishments too are severe. The men’s pay for months together is fre- 
quently mulcted, and soldiers are stripped, laid with their faces on the 
ground, and beaten with sticks until they become insensible, or even die. 
In cases of desertion, their families are seized and sold as slaves, and the 
individuals themselves, when caught, either made to serve in chains or hung. 
For selling a government musket, I have myself known a man hung; and 
in short, soldiers are so ill-treated that fear alone prevents men from mutiny- 
ing,—a crime, the slightest symptoms of which are punished with instant 
death, without even the shadow of a trial. - 

The greatest precautions are taken at the head-quarters of corps to 
prevent desertion, notwithstanding which one hundred-and-fifty or two 
hundred men invariably abscond yearly from each regiment stationed at a 
distance from Kabal. 

Most of these troops are armed with our old flint musket and bayonet, 
or an imitation of them made at Kabal; but a few companies have two- 
grooved rifles constructed from models carried off by deserters from some 
of our frontier regiments. The accoutrements are of the very worst de- 
scription, generally picked up at auctions of condemned stores in our frontier 
stations, while a few are made up in Kabal. They are seldom cleaned . 
and never fitted to individual soldiers. The clothing, too, is all procured 
from the same markets, and native officers of all grades, even in the same 
regiment, may be seen in every imaginable British habiliment, from a 
Navy coat to a Whipper-in’s hunting coat and General’s full dress, or 
a Civilian’s round beaver hat. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the corps 
which we have seen are very tolerably drilled, and appear rough but 
ready soldiers; and the reason given for their being so fantastically dressed 
in preference to their own picturesque costume is not that the Government 
have not the money to expend on better clothing, but that the British 
uniform carries with it in Afghanistan a prestige which it is vain to look 
for under any other garb. The beards of the soldiers are also shaven in 
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imitation of our custom, as wel] as to render the recognition of a deserter 
more certain. 

These troops are never brigaded together, and the officers know little or 
nothing of their duty. They can go through a few parade manceuvres, but 
themselves confess that they cannot perceive any meaning or use in them 
beyond mere display. Blank ammunition 1s never served out, and except 
when on actual service the men never fire a shot. The consequence is, that 
with the exception of those few shikaries (hunters) who have handled a 
jezail or matchlock from the time that they could speak, none of the men 
have the slightest idea of using their arms with coolness and precision, and 
there is scarcely a decent shot to be found among them. 

It is usual for each sirdar to have an officer in command of all his troops, 
on whom devolves the no easy task of keeping the men contented on the 
least possible amount of pay. The men’s accounts are intricate in the 
extreme, even had they not to be systematically falsified. If the men 
mutiny, his life is at stake, and his peculiar study appears to be to know 
the exact limit of human endurance, for when it becomes no longer possible 
to stave off pay-day by further excuses to the men, he is sure of being 
reprimanded in no measured terms by his master for want of tact, and he is 
not even then sure of getting the amount required, for every subterfuge is 
resorted to before any Afghan sirdar will pay up the overdue arrears of his 
soldiery. Should this officer, who usually receives the title of General, be 
an energetic, active soldier, who contrives to keep matters tolerably straight, 
he has the powers of life and death over the men, and after a few years it 
invariably happens that he becomes supreme, and so useful to his master 
that in the event of any accident befallmg him, no man can be found to 
fill his place. 

From their system, as well as the nature of Afghans generally, great 
jealousies exist between the contingents of different sirdars, which frequently 
break out into serious conflicts when these troops are by any accident 
brought together. The subdued feelings of the chiefs towards each other 
will invariably be found to pervade their followers down to the smallest 
drummer boy in a regiment, who, though he does not hesitate to abuse his 
master soundly among his companies, would consider it a personal insult for 
the follower of a rival chief to do so. 

Of the regular cavalry, I am not able to speak so confidently, having 
only seen the incomplete regiment belonging to Sirdar Gholam Hydar 
Khan, These are im all respects bad imitations of our Indian hght 
cavalry, copying even their Hussar saddles and steel scabbards. Their 
appointments like those of the infantry are of the very worst description ; 
the men are perpetually kept at foot drill, but only mounted during the cold 
season, as their horses are sent away to graze insummer. They are all 
mounted on either Turkoman or private bred horse; but from the want of 
knowledge of their duties in the officers, this arm is almost a useless body ; 
by their shadow of discipline they have lost the individual confidence so 
requisite 1n irregular troops, and yet they have no one among them who can 
handle them so as to be useful as regular light cavalry. 

From the Afghan artillery much cannot be expected, considering that 
the officers have no scientific knowledge and very little practice. Heretofore 
they did not even know the use of a tangent scale; the height of their 
ambition being to give a regular salute, and to know the composition of a 
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fuse, and how to fill it, without being able to cut one the proper length for 
any required distance. They are clothed in our old, cast-off artillery 
uniforms. The heir-apparent’s troop is very well horsed, with rather small 
but very compact animals, well suited to the nature of the country in 
which they are expected to act. From the numerical strength of the 
Amir’s ordnance, a very false idea might be formed of the actual state 
of his artillery, for many of these guns are useless, while for others there 
is no ammunition, and the equipment and carriages of the field guns 
generally are in the most inefficient condition. 

An army organized as that of Afghdnistian now is could not for an hour 
oppose even a brigade of well-handled disciplined troops ; but at the same 
time it has always proved itself infinitely superior to the gatherings of 
wild tribes, such as are to be met with in the Amir’s dominions, and against 
whom alone they have hitherto been called on to act. 

Besides his regular army, the Amir has always available the jezailchis, 
which were formerly the aa infantry in the country. They are tirailleurs 
or light troops, armed with matchlock or jezail, and accustomed to hill 
warfare, and are perhaps as good skirmishers as are to be found in Asia, 
being good judges of ground and distance. Instinct teaches them almost 
to scent an ambush, and it is a current remark in the country that a good 
jezailchi on a hill side will conceal his body behind his own grass sandals. 
They are of two descriptions,—those in Government pay on a nominal salary 
of five rupees per mensem (paid chiefly in grain) and armed by the State, 
and the jezailchis of the different chiefs who generally have a piece of rent- 
free land assigned them in lieu of pay. The Government jezailchis now 
muster some three thousand five hundred men, are chiefly employed in 
holding forts and thannahs all over the country, and are commanded by 
Sadbashis and Dahbashis, or captains of hundreds, and heads over tens, who 
receive a proportionate increase of pay. 

The other jezailchis are the immediate followers of their respective chiefs, 
and may be considered as mere local militia, lable to be called upon to 
follow their lords whenever the Government require their services. Of the 
strength of the latter it is difficult to form an estimate; but if we take the 
truest criterions, the numbers which have on former emergencies been col- 
lected, I consider that from a thousand to fifteen hundred is the utmost 
that could be got together at one place, for we must remember that although 
it is natural for people to talk of combmations to oppose common enemies, 
and the rising of a population en masse, yet an Afghan hates no one so sin- 
cerely as his nearest neighbour if he be more powerful than himself, and 
that his love of country or any other human tie will always give place to 
his self-interest or love of revenge; so that a collection of the whole 
male population for any length of time for a given object is simply impos- 
sible, although a considerable mob might be got together to make a simul- 
taneous rush for the sake of plunder. 

The Irregular Afghan Horse are even more difficult to compute than 
the jezailchis, for it is notorious that they are never kept up to anything 
like the complement required from each chief, and this is the true reason 
for the practice of all great sirdars sending out what is called a “ pesh 
khima” or advanced camp some considerable time before they march, 
in order to give their feudal chiefs time to fill up their quotas of horse. 
Were this not the case, Kandahar and its dependencies should furnish 
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eight thousand Jagirdari horse; Ghazni, 5,000; Kabal, including Jalala- 
bad, Logar, and the Koh-i-daman, 15,000; while Balkh with its Uzbeks 
could give 10,000 more, making a total of 38,000. But if we consider 
the actual state of affairs, I think that 20,000 may be calculated as an 
extreme estimate of this description of force in the country. These troops 
are equal to any undisciplined horsemen in Asia. Mounted on small but 
wiry horses, they are armed with every imaginable weapon,—shield, spear, 
matchlock, sword, pistol, and knife,—and no Afghan Sowar seems altogether 
comfortable unless he is literally bristling with arms, one-half of which 
he could never have time or occasion to use. They are, however, rough and 
ready soldiers, capable of undergoing great fatigue, terrible to a flying 
foe, good hands at feeling for an enemy or foraging, and when led by a 
determined chief, anything but contemptible in a mélée. 

The Afghans have no commissariat, and in fact pretend to none. In 
districts where the revenue is paid in grain, a certain proportion is allotted 
to each fort, and parties receive orders (tankhas) on the headmen of villages 
when marching. In this way all troops on the line of march must be fed 
by the nearest villages, the latter getting credit for the amount of grain, 
&ec., supplied when the revenue comes to be collected. In disturbed dis- 
tricts or foreign countries, Afghan troops always live on their enemies 
and pay for nothing. Onany great occasion of public danger, when the 
whole available force may be collected en masse, each district has to furnish 
a certain amount of grain as well as its contingent of militia, each soldier 
receiving a seer of flour daily from the common store. So long as this lasts, 
the militia consider themselves bound to remain with their standards; but 
the day that this allowance ceases, the whole retire to their respective homes. 

There is no ordnance commissariat in Afghanistan, nor anything deserv- 
ing the name of a magazine. Each sirdar has a few hundred rounds of shot 
for his own guns and a supply of lead for his small arm ammunition, 
manufacturing his own powder on the spot as required, and seldom having, 
at the most liberal calculation, more than twenty or thirty maunds in store, 
most of which will be found old and damaged. When at any crisis 
arms and ammunition are required, the -workmen from the nearest town 
are seized and forced to do the needful, receiving a seer of atta daily while 
so employed, and not unfrequently being obliged to furnish material. If 
workmen are not to be found, supplies are usually sent from K&bal. 

In Afghanistan there are but two sorts of carriage in general use, either 
camels or yabus. Of the first, no great number could ever be procured, 
unless forcibly seized from the Povindiah and Nomade tribes. There seem 
to be scarcely camels enough in the country to carry on the limited trade, 
and many of these have been imported from Belochistan. The most com- 
mon beast of burden is the yabu, a powerful galloway, possessing great 
endurance combined with considerable activity. It will thrive on almost 
any fare, and is often called upon to make long marches, carrying heavy 
loads or with two men on its backs; and it is in this manner that the 
Afghans and Turkmans contrive to make such tremendous marches in 
their “‘ chapaos” or forays. 

The supply of good horses in Afghanistan is not so great as is generally 
supposed, and is derived from three sources: the private bred or those from 
the royal studs, the horses indigenous to the country, and those imported 
from Turkistan, Hazara, and Persia. 
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Mistory.—The following summary of the history of Afghdnistan is taken from 
the Foreign Office Notes on the subject by Messrs. Wheeler, Wylie, and 
Wynne, which in their turn are based on Ferrier’s History, Epitome 
of Correspondence regarding our relations with Afghanistan and Herat, 
Summary of Afghanistan Affairs, the Diaries of the Kabal Envoy and 
other occasional correspondents from Kabal and Kandahar :— 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Herat and Kandahir, as 
already indicated, were in the possession of Persia, whilst Kabal was 
included in the Mogal empire of Delhi. This distribution of Afghanistan 
had continued almost undisturbed for two centuries. At brief and distant 
intervals Kandahar had been occupied by the Mogals, but at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century it had been for sixty years in the posses- 
sion of the Shahs of Persia. But both Kandahar and Herat hated the 
dominion of the Shah. Indeed the Afghans of the Ghilzai tribe, who 
were dispersed near Kandahar, had long shown such a restless and con- 
tinuous opposition to Persia, that they had almost rendered themselves 
independent masters of the province. At this juncture the dynasty of the 
Suffaveean Shahs of Persia was on the decline. For more than sixty years 
the greatest tranquillity had prevailed in Persia, but in 1700 the reigning 
sovereion, Htsén Shah, was weak, and his authority was decaying at 
the extremities of the empire. Ina word, the storm was about to burst 
which was to end in the destruction of the Suffaveean Shahs. In 1702, 
Nawaz Khan was appointed by Hiisén Shah to govern the province of 
Kandahar. He was sent with a well appointed army to suppress the dis- 
affection of the Ghilzais, and he carried out this object in the usual 
oriental fashion. Rebellion was crushed under the heel of military force. 
Neither age, nor sex, nor rank escaped the violence of the soldiery. 
Murder, pillage, and outrage prevailed throughout the whole province of 
Kandahar. In 1706, the Afghans sent a deputation to Ispahan to implore 
the Shah to deliver them from Nawaz Khan, but the appeal was in vain. 
The deputation was received with indifference and finally returned to 
Kandahar to await an opportunity for revenge. After this the people of 
Kandahar broke eut in open rebellion against Persia, and Mir Vais, a chieftain 
of the Ghilzai tribe, stirred up the fanatical hatred of his countrymen and 
succeeded in overthrowing the Persian Governor and in establishing himself 
in Kandahar. From 1707 to 17138, the Persians sent army after army 
against Kandahar without success, and in 1713, Mir Vais was accepted as 
the sovereign of Kandahar by all the leading Afghan families. He died 
about the end of 1715. About the time of the death of Mir Vais, the 
Abdalis of Herat threw off the Persian yoke, and in 1716, Asad-Ulla, 
of the Sadozai branch of the Abdali tribe, became the independent 
ruler of that province, and extended his dominion over the greater part 
of Khorasin. It will be unnecessary to narrate in detail the distrac- 
tions which occurred in Kandahar after the death of Mir Vais. 
Suffice it to say that his son Mir Mahmid ultimately succeeded to 
the throne, and that he found it expedient to acknowledge the supremacy of 

- the Shah whilst actually preparing for the invasion of Persia. Meantime 
the Suffaveean Shahs were in the last stage of weakness, and the national 
spirit of the people of Persia seemed to have died out. In 1720 and 
1721, Persia was convulsed by successive invasions of Afghans from 
Kandahér. In 1722, the Afghains advanced to Ispahin under Mir 
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Mahmiid, and besieged the city until the inhabitants were reduced to the 
utmost extremity. Hiisén Shah now abdicated the throne of Persia 
in favor of Mir Mahmud. Meantime the Afgbin supremacy was 
threatened from both within and without. Tahmasp Mirza, son of 
Hisén Sh&h, assumed the title of Shah in Azarbaijan, and_ the’ 
Russians and Turks began to seize the north and western provinces of 
the Persian empire. The cruel and despotic tyranny of Mir Mahmud 
excited the hatred of the Afghans; and a new arrival appearing 
in the person of Mir Ashraf, he was killed. He is said to have 
been smothered to death by cushions in his own “divan,”’ and his remains 
thrown to the jackals. The new ruler, Mir Ashraf, did his best 
to restore the good name of the Afghans which Mir Mahmiid had 
rendered odious to the Persians. He celebrated the funeral mites of the 
sons of Htsén Shah with the greatest honors; and he declared to 
the Afghan and Persian nobles who had assembled on that occasion 
that he devoted the memory of Mahmiid to the execration of future 
ages. He bestowed great favors upon the Persians to the detriment 
of the Afghans, and put several Afghan chiefs to death, and confis- 
cated the wealth they had accumulated in the conquest of Persia. 
Meantime the Russians had seized upon Ghilan. The Turks were masters 
of Georgia, Azarbaijan, Kiirdistan, and part of Irak. Tahmasp Mirza, 
who had raised an army in Azarbaijan and Mazandaran, was treating 
with Russia and Turkey, and promising to recognize their possession 
of the provinces they had already occupied, on the condition that they 
assisted him in regaining the throne of his fathers. Meantime Mir Ashraf 
saw that the Russians were strongly posted in Ghilin, and opened nego- 
ciations with the Turks; but Ahmad Pasha, the ruler of Baghdad, was 
directed by the Porte to demand the restoration of Hiisén Shah and his 
remaining sons and the immediate evacuation of Persia by the Afghans. 
The result was a battle, in which Ashraf defeated Ahmad Pasha. After 
the defeat of Ahmad Pash&, Ashraf found little difficulty in coming to 
terms with the Turks. He ceded certain districts and acknowledged the 
religious supremacy of the Porte and in return he obtained the formal 
recognition from Turkey of succession to the throne of Persia. After this Mir 
Ashraf marched against Tahmasp Mirza and compelled him to retire into 
Mazandaran. Meantime, however, he lost his hold on Kandahar which 
remained in the possession of Mir Hisén, a brother of the deceased 
Mir Mahmid. At the same time Herat, Seistan, and part of Khorasan 
were in the possession of Malik Mahmiid, a descendant of the ancient 
Persian sovereigns. Ashraf accordingly saw that he had no farther hope 
from Afghanistan, and that he must henceforth maintain himself in Persia 
by the aid of those only who had hitherto followed his fortunes. At this 
juncture a powerful robber chieftain, named Nadar, offered his services to 
Tahmasp Mirza, and was appointed to the command of his army. During 
1726 and 1727 Nadar was employed in driving Malik Mahmid, ruler of 
Seistan, out of Khérasan, and in taking possession of Herat, after which he 
marched towards Mazandaran for the purpose of driving the Afghans out, 
of Persian territory. An obstinate struggle ensued, which terminated in 
November 1728 in the defeat of Ashraf. The Afghans fell back upon 
Ispahan, but were closely followed by Nadar. From Ispahan Ashraf proceeded 
tv Shiraz, but was doggedly pursued by Nadar, and compelled to fly 
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to Seistan, where he was ultimately slain by a _ Biloch chief, named 
Abdila Khan, and his head was sent to Tahmasp Shah. After the 
victory at Shiraz, Nadar re-conquered in succession all the Persian provinces 
which had been detached on the side of Afghanistan from the Persian 
empire. In 1730, he seized Herat and Farah. In 1732, he imprisoned 
Tahmasp and obtained the crown of Persia. In 1737, he marched with a 
hundred thousand men into Kandahar, and after a protracted struggle he 
succeeded in reducing the province. The conquest of Kabal and the Panjab 
followed, and thus Nadar Shah became the master of all the Afghan and 
Sikh countries. Nadar Shah then transplanted twelve thousand Persian 
families in Kabal, and placed them in the Bala Hisar. After this Nadar 
Shah secured the good will of the Afghan people and raised a contingent 
of sixteen thousand horse in Afghanistan. This force subsequently ren- 
dered such important services to Nadar Shah that he preferred them 
to his own troops and thereby excited the jealousy of the Persians. 
Nadar Shah was assassinated in 1747, and then the Persians fell upon the 
favored corps of Afghans and compelled them to fly to Kandahar. 

During the anarchy which prevailed after the death of Nadar Shah, the 
different provinces of Afghanistan were gradually formed into a single empire 
under Ahmad Shah, a chief of the Sadozais. Ahmad Khan having 
been chosen as ruler of Kandahar, took the title of Shah and was crowned 
in the mosque at Kandahar under the title of Ahmad Shah Doarani. 
This event took place about the close of 1747. The first act of Ahmad 
Shah as ruler of Kandahar was to prepare an army for the recovery of Kabal 
from Persia. Nasir Khan, the Persian governor of Kabal, tried to recruit 
his forces amongst the Hazaras and Ozbaks, but in vain. Ahmad Shah 
took Kabal without opposition, whilst Nasir Khan fled to Péshawar and 
ultimately surrendered to the Afghans and submitted to the new sovereign. 
After this Ahmad Shah projected the conquest of the Panjab, which had 
been previously reduced by Nadar Shah, and was still under the rule of a 
Persian governor. The Persian governor appealed for assistance to the Mogal 
Emperor at Delhi, but was ultimately defeated. At length, in 1752, Ahmad 
Shah concluded a treaty with the Mogal Emperor. By this treaty a Mogal 
princess was married to Timiir Mirza, son of Ahmad Shah; and all the 
provinces of the Panjab which had been conquered were to form the 
dowry of the Mogal princess. It was also agreed that the Indus and the 
Sutlej should form the line of demarcation between the two empires. 

Ahmad Shah then returned to Kabal just in time to crush a formidable 
conspiracy which had been formed against him; and having restored tranquillity 
and fully established himself in his dominion, he meditated the conquest of 
Khorasan. At this period, Shah Rukh, a grandson of Nadar Shah, reigned 
over Khorasan. It would be tedious to narrate the military operations 
which followed. It will suffice to say that Ahmad Shah ultimately left 
Shah Rukh in possession of Khorasan and engaged to protect him against 
the ambitious chiefs of the province, and in return Shah Rukh acknowledged 
the supremacy of Ahmad Shah. About the same time Ahmad Shah took 
possession of Herat and Seistan and appointed his son Timar Mirza to 
govern the new province. 

In 1758, Nasir Khan, ruler of Kalat, who had taken a distinguished part 
in the expeditions of Ahmad Shah, and had recognized his suzerainty, re- 
volted and declared his independence. After much fighting, Ahmad Shah 
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came to terms with Nasir Khan. The latter was to be exempted from the 
payment of tribute, and was only required to furnish a contingent of 
troops on every occasion when the Afghan army took the field beyond 
his frontier. He was, however, to be relieved from taking a part in any 
internal quarrel. Ahmad Shah then made the treaty more binding by mar- 
rying a cousin of Nasir Khan. 

Meantime the Mahratas had prevailed on the Sikhs to revolt, had seized 
the territory which was the appanage of the Mogal princess, the wife of 
Timtr Mirza, and were preparing to engage Ahmad Shah, having succeeded 
in assembling an army of two hundred thousand men in the environs 
of Delhi. In January 1761, an obstinate and bloody battle took 
place between the Afghans and the Mahratas on the plain of Panipat, 
which terminated in the utter defeat of the Mahratas. Ahmad Shah then 
advanced towards Delhi, but was subsequently recalled to Afghanistan by 
disaffection at Kandahar. 

The last years of Ahmad Shah present but few points worthy of notice. 
He made Kandahar his capital, but only resided there during the autumn 
and winter, as he preferred spending his spring and summer in the cooler 
climate of Kabal. In his latter years he suffered much from disease, and 
abandoned public affairs to the governors of provinces. He appointed his 
second son, Timtr Mirza, to succeed him, to the exclusion of his eldest 
son Soliman; and the Sirdars, after some demur, accepted Timtir Mirza as 
his successor. He expired in 1773. 

The limits of the Afghan empire at this period are thus given by Ferrier. 
The frontier on the north was defined by the river Oxus and the mountains 
of K&faristan ; on the south by the sea of Oman; on the east by the moun- 
tains of Thibet, the river Sutlej, and the Indus; and on the west by 
Khorasan, Persia Proper and Kirman. 

Meantime on the death of Ahmad Shah a few Sirdars, headed by the Vazir of 
the deceased Ahmad Shah, proclaimed Saliman at Kandahar as successor to his 
father; but Timur hastened to Farah, and there the Vazir appeared with 
his two sons and ten of his principal Sirdars, and made his submission. Timar, 
however, was afraid of being hampered in the government by this old servant 
of his father, and moreover desired to strike terror into his enemies by a severe 
example, and accordingly ordered the whole party to be beheaded. These 
executions at once dissolved the party of Suliman Mirza, and the latter 
fled to India, and disappeared from the page of history. Timar Shah then 
entered Kandahar in triumph, surrounded by all the great and powerful 
families in Afghanistan, and accompanied by a numerous army, and he 
was at once acknowledged Amir by the assembled Sirdars. But the city 
had become odious to him from the support it had given to his elder brother 
Stliman, and he transferred his capital to Kabal. His reign continued for 
twenty years, during which time he passed the winter at Péshawar and 
the remaining seasons at Kabal. Timur Sh&h died in 1793. He left thirty- 
six children, of whom twenty-three were sons. 

At the death of Timiir the following provinces were under the government 
of five of his sons as follows :— 

Kabal under Zaman Mirza. 


Kandahar _,, Hamain Mirza. 
Herat “ Mahmid Mirza. 
Péshawar __,, Abbas Mirza. 

Kashwir sz, Kohandil Mirza. 
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At this crisis Paendeh Khan was the most powerful of the Sirdars; he was 
the head of the Mahamadzai branch of the Barakzai tribe and held the 
chief command amongst the Barakzais. His family had already played a 
prominent part in Afghan history, as it was to his father, Haji Jamal 
Khan, that Ahmad Shah mainly owed his accession to the throne in 1747. 
On the death of Timutr Shah, Paendeh Khan was secretly in favor of 
Zaman Mirza, the governor of Kabal. Accordingly be proposed that all 
the sons of Timdar Shah, with their leading partisans, should assemble in a 
certain house and settle the question of succession. The proposition was 
accepted. The princes and their supporters assembled at the house, but 
during the discussion Zaman Mirza and Paendeh Khan managed to with- 
draw without being observed, and immediately barricaded the building, 
and posted a strong guard all around. Meantime the people of Kabal 
were easily induced to accept Zaman Mirza as their sovereign, and 
after five days the other princes and their supporters were starved 
into making their submission and were then transferred for security 
to the Bala Hisar. 

His brother Hamatn now marched an army against him from 
Kandahar, but was completely defeated at Kalat-i-Ghilzai. Zaman Shah 
would also have marched against his other brother Mahmid at Herat; 
but was prevented by the spirit of disaffection which prevailed at Kabal. 
It seems that Zaman Shah had been persuaded by evil counsellors 
to abandon the liberal and indulgent policy which had been pursued by 
his father and grandfather, and to concentrate absolute power in his own 
hands. He resumed the great appointments of state which Timtr Shah 
had originally granted to the leading Sirdars and which had been inherited 
by their sons. Even Paendeh Khan suffered considerably by this change 
of policy. Meantime a disaffection was excited, which was only put down 
by treacherous massacres. Men of standing were attracted to court by 
the most solemn oaths, and were then arrested, imprisoned, or put to death ; 
and these sanguinary proceedings soon spread the utmost consternation 
among'st the people of Kabal. 

About this time Aga Mahamad, founder of the Kajar dynasty, obtained 
from Zaman Shah the cession of Balkh. Meantime the flames of internal 
war were beginning to spread over the Afghan nation. The Panjab which had 
been annexed “by Ahmad Shah, attempted to assert its independence, 
and Zaman Shah immediately took the field. Scarcely, however, had 
he crossed the Indus when he heard that his brother Hamain had 
been assisted by the chiefs of Bildchistan, and had seized upon Kan- 
dahar. These tidings compelled him to postpone his expedition to 
Lahor, and to set off by forced marches to Kandahar. On reaching 
Kandahar, the Afghan partisans of Hamain treacherously endeavoured 
to betray him to Zaman Shah; but his Bildch allies enabled him to 
escape once again to Bilochistan. Zaman Shah sent a thousand horse- 
men in pursuit, and Hamaiin was taken prisoner, and his eyes put 
out in obedience to the orders of Zaman Shih. By this act of cruelty 
Zaman Shah fancied that he had strengthened his power, and he con- 
sequently prepared to march against the Amirs of Sind to punish 
them for the support they had given to Hamain, aud to force them 
to pay up the arrears of tribute which had been withheld for some years 
previous to the death of Timiir. When, however, Zaman Shah reached 
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the Bolan Pass, he heard that his brother Mahmiid Mirza had established 
his power at Herat and had taken the field with an excellent army. 
Accordingly he made terms with Fateh Khan, the reigning Amir of Sind 
and founder of the Talpira dynasty, by accepting the payment of thirty 
‘lakhs’ as a settlement of the arrears which were estimated at a hundred 
and twenty ‘lakhs’, and by confirming Fateh Khan in the possession of 
Sind. Zaman Shah then moved by forced marches to meet Mahmid 
Mirza of Herat. Meantime Mahmid Mirza was advancing over the 
mountains of Siah-band, and the two armies came in sight at Gorek, a 
large village between Girishk and Zamindiwar. The battle raged for 
fifteen hours, and terminated in the utter defeat of Mahmiid Mirza, who 
found himself cut off from his communications and compelled to fly. 
Accordingly he retired within the walls ‘of Farah, {accompanied only by 
a hundred followers. After this Zaman Shah marched straight upon 
Herat, but notwithstanding the absence of Mahmid his assaults were 
repulsed with energy and he was about to retreat. At this crisis the 
mother of Mahmid arrived in his camp, and assured him that Mahmid 
had no desire for the throne of Afghanistan, but would be perfectly satisfied 
with the government of Herat. Zaman Shah gladly acceded to these 
terms, as he was anxious to carry his arms elsewhere. 

At this juncture, when Zaman Shah retreating from Herat in accord- 
ance with the terms he had made with the mother of Mahmid, the brother 
and son set out in pursuit of him leaving Kalich Khan, a Sirdar of the 
Taemiinis, in charge of the fort, on which that chief declared that he 
held the citadel in the name of Zaman Shah, and the two princes then 
fled with their adherents to Khéras&n. 

Zaman Shah returned to Her&t, and appointed his son, Kaisar Mirza, 
to be governor of Herat, and gave the command of the Herati army to 
Kalich Khan. Mahmiid then made an attempt to recover Herat with the 
aid of some Khorasan levies, but being unsuccessful he fled to Bokhara and 
eventually to Tehran. 

The Sikhs now revolted, and Zaman Shih who was at Kabal at once 
marched against them, and having speedily restored order, appointed 
Ranjit Sing, a Sikh of talent, to be governor of Lahédr. He then left 
Lahér and stopping at Péshawar on his way to Kabal appointed his 
brother Shijah-il-Mulk governor. 

Events, however, soon called Zaman Shah to Kandahar. The dis- 
content of the Barakzais at seeing their chiefs, the Mahamadzais, set 
aside and debarred from all public offices, had excited a widely-spread 
spirit of disaffection. Paendeh Khan, and five other leading Sirdars of 
the Mahamadzais, formed a conspiracy for dethroning Zaman Shah and 
setting up his brother Shijah, governor of Péshawar, in his room. 
There was however a traitor amongst the conspirators who betrayed all 
their plans to Zaman Shah. The conspirators were summoned one by 
one to the palace on the pretence of being consulted in private on 
the state of affairs. They were then collected in a body in the presence 
of Zaman Shah, and by his orders they were executed in his presence, and 
their bodies including that of Paendeh Khan were then exposed for three 
days to the public gaze in the square in front of the citadel at Kandahar. 
Having thus put down the conspiracy at Kandahar, Zaman Shah 
returned to Kabal. However, Fateh Khan, the eldest son of the deceased 
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Paendeh Khan, had escaped with ‘some of his brothers into Persia, and 
espousing the cause of Mahmud Mirza against Zaman Shah, and raising 
an army he first re-gained possession of Farah and being joined by 
some chiefs of Khérasan, he next besieged Kandahar and was joined 
there by the whole tribe of Barakzais. After forty-three days the city 
was captured by assault. 

When the news of Mahmid’s capture of Kandahar reached Zaman 
Shah at Kabal, he immediately despatched a force of fifteen thousand cavalry 
to retake the place, but they all deserted to the cause of Mahmiid, who, 
with this addition to his forces, advanced towards Kabal and inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Zaman Shah, and some time afterwards succeeding 
in taking him prisoner, he ordered him to be blinded with the lancet after 
the usual oriental fashion, his Vazir, and those chiefs who were captured 
with him, being afterwards publicly executed at Kabal. Zaman Shah 
eventually escaped to Liidiana where he lived for many years as a pensioner 
of the British Government. 

Mahmid Shah having thus obtained the throne by the aid of the 
Barakzai faction treated Fateh Khan with great honor, and sent him 
with his son Kamran to take possession of Péshawar. This they did 
without difficulty as Shujah-tl-Miulk fled at their approach. 

In 1801, the distractions connected with the struggle between Mahmid 
and Zam4n seem to have led the Ghilzais to rebel against the Diirani power, 
with the hope of placing a chieftain of their own stock upon the throne 
of Afghanistan. Fateh Khan, however, marched an army against the 
Ghilzais, and defeated them with great slaughter ; and the victorious forces 
returned to Kabal and erected a pyramid with the heads of their slaughtered 
enemies as a monument of the triumph of the Abdalis. In 1802, the 
Ghilzais again rose in rebellion and were again defeated, and henceforth 
they appear to have submitted to the reigning dynasty. 

Meantime the territory of Herat had been transferred from Kaisar Mirza, 
the son of Zaman Shah, to Haji Firdz-tid-din, the full brother of Mahmiid 
Shah. Kaisar, however, returned with a small force from Khorasan in the 
hope of recovering Herat, but received a crushing defeat from his uncle. 
Subsequently Kaisar fell suddenly upon Kandahar and took it by surprise, 
and compelled Kamran, the son of Mahmid and governor of Kandahar, 
to fly to Kalat-i-Ghilzai. A few days afterwards Kandahar revolted against 
Kaisar, and re-called Kamran, and after a struggle which lasted for two 
months, Kaisar was again compelled to go into exile, whilst Kamran 
remained governor of Kandahar. 

About this time a fierce contention broke out at Kabal between the 
Kazlbashes and the Afghans, which terminated in the dethronement of 
Mahmid Shah. It is said that the Kazlbashes perpetrated a gross outrage 
upon an Afghan youth as a mark of their detestation of the Siinis. The 
parents of the boy appealed to Mahmad Shah, but he was not inclined to 
offend the Kazlbashes and desired the parents to carry their complaint to a 
religious tribunal. Accordingly the parents proceeded to the mosque to 
consult the Syad who was venerated by the Afghans, and who was known 
to be hostile to Mahmiid Shah. The Syad heard the complaint and at 
once issued a “ futwa” authorizing the extermination of all the Shiahs in 
Kabal. On hearing of this “futwa”’ the Afghans flew to arms and 
assembled at the mosque and proceeded to massacre and plunder the 
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Kazlbashes. For two days the Kazlbashes maintained a stout resistance. 
On the morning of the third day, however, they saw all the heights com- 
manding their position occupied by the Afghans from the neighbouring 
villages, who had come to the assistance of the citizens of Kabal. Shah 
Mahmiid sent some influential Sirdars to stay the fury of the Afghans, but 
ouly irritated them the more, as the people were already wildly jealous of 
the favor shown by the Ameer to the Kazlbash Shiahs. The fighting 
lasted four days longer, during which about four hundred persons lost their 
lives. At length the Vazir Fateh Khan, who had refrained from in- 
terfering on account of the alliances which existed between his family 
and the Kazlbashes, stepped forward with his brothers and declared in 
their favor, and dispersed their Afghan assailants. The suppression of 
this outbreak of the Sinis and the protection awarded to the 
Kazlbashes excited the hostility of the people against both Mahmtd 
and his Vazir, and led to conspiracies for their overthrow. Two 
years, however, passed away before an opportunity arose. About 1803, 
Fateh Khan marched an army to put down some disorders amongst the 
Hazaras. Scarcely had he left Kabal, when the chiefs of the conspiracy 
sent an express to Shajah-al-Malk to invite him to Kabal, and he being 
in the neighbourhood of Péshawar, immediately advanced on Kabal with 
all the forces he could collect and reached the city before Mahmud Shah 
heard of his arrival. Mahmtd Shah, deprived of the services of Fateh 
Khan, who was at Bamian, took refuge in the Bala Hisar, whilst 
the people went out in crowds to meet Shajah-al-Malk, whom they brought 
into the city in triumph and placed upon the throne of Afghanistan. 
Shah Shijah then sent Kaisar Mirza, son of Zaman Shah, to take pos- 
session of Kandahar, a duty which he eventually effected driving out 
Kamran Mirza, son of Mahmad. 

The interference of Persia in the affairs of Herat at this period 
is a landmark in the modern history of Afghanistan, inasmuch as it 
is apparently the first aggressive movement which Persia had taken in this 
direction since the days of Nadar Shah. Whilst the struggle between Kaisar 
and Kamran at Kandahér was going on, a Persian foree moved upon Herat 
under the Persian governor of Khérasén; and before the Herati forces 
could arrive from Kandahar, Haji Firdz-ud-din was beaten by the Persians 
and compelled to shut himself up in Herat. The Persians besieged the 
place and Kamran returning from Kandahar, attacked the Persians 
in rear, whilst Haji Firdz-nd-din attacked them in front. The Persians 
were thus placed between two fires and compelled to retreat with consider- 
able loss. Notwithstanding, however, this repulse, Persia managed from 
this time to exercise a certain political influence over Herat, for Haji Firdz- 
d-din expecting no support from Shah Shujah at Kabal, with whom, 
indeed, he was at variance, found it expedient to acknowledge in evasive 
terms the suzerainty of Persia. 

Fateh Khan, who it will be remembered was engaged in a campaign against 
the Hazaras, when Shah Shojah advanced from Péshawar, returned soon 
after, and giving in his adherence to King was made Vazir. Shah Shajah 
then undertook an expedition against Sind and shortly after against Kashmir, 
but these were not very successful and he was obliged to return to Kabal. 

It was at this time that news arrived that the Emperor Napoleon and 
Czar Alexander had agreed upon a joint expedition to India through Persia. 
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Accordingly Mr. Elphinstone was sent as an ambassador to K&bal, and 
early in 1809, he met Shah Shajah at Péshawar, and concluded a treaty. 

The administration of Shah Shajah subsequently proved unpopular with 
the Afghans. He excited much disaffection amongst the Sirdars by the 
exercise of despotic power; but above all he again deprived the Mahamad- 
zies of their appointments and disgraced Fateh Khan, who in consequence 
left Kabal and proceeding to Kandahar thence planned the escape of 
Mahmid, and successfully carried it out by the aid of his brother 
Shér Dil Khan and the Kazlbashes. Mahmud then took Kandahar and 
advanced on Kabal. Shah Shijah advanced to meet him with twenty-five 
thousand men, but after a few days’ march more than half his army 
deserted, and he was obliged to fall back upon his capital where finding 
the people in revolt, he was compelled to retire to the plain of Nimla 
near Gandamak. Mahmdd Shah and Fateh Khan followed in close pursuit, 
took possession of Kabal, and having left it in charge of the Kazlbashes 
moved out against Shah Shajah. A battle ensued at Nimla in which 
Shah Shajah was utterly defeated and compelled to fly to the mountains of 
the Khaibar, leaving behind him all his baggage and treasure. Shah 
Shajah remained only a short time in the Khaibar and then retired towards 
the south, in the hope of joining his nephew Kaisar at Kandahar. But 
Kandahar had already been recovered from Kaisar by Par Dil Khan, one of 
the numerous brothers of Fateh Khan, who soon fell upon his army and 
completely defeated it, Shah Shtjah only escaping by a rapid flight to 
ultimately join his blind brother, Zaman, at Ladiana. 

Mahmad Shah having thus again obtained possession of the throne of 
Afghanistan by the aid of Fateh Khan, sought only the gratification of 
his depraved pleasures and left all the cares of government to that Chief. 
The administration of Fateh Khan proved successful and. popular in the 
extreme; the glory and splendour of the days of Ahmad Shah Darani were 
once again restored to Afghanistan. Fateh Khan was an able warrior as 
well as a skilful administrator. He reduced the Amirs of Sind and Bilo- 
chistan to obedience to the suzerainty of Kabal, and he subdued the greater 
part of the Hazara tribe who had settled in the mountains of Paropamisus. 
At the same time he reformed the administration and restored order and 
enforced the law throughout Afghanistan. The Afghans entertained the 
highest respect for the Vazir and the greatest contempt for the Amir; but 
the national veneration for the dynasty of Sadozais was so deeply rooted that 
they never contemplated dethroning Mahmad Shah and setting up Fateh 
Khan in his room, though all real power was in his hands, and the govern- 
ments of provinces and districts were placed in those of his several brothers.* 





® It will here be convenient for reference to give the names of the sons of Paéendeh Khan 
by six different mothers :— 


Vazir Fateh Khan. Dost Mahamad Khan. 
1] {Madan Azim Khan. 3 <4 Amir Mabamad Khan. 
Timdr Khan. Jamal Kbén. 
Saltau Mahamad Khan. 
4 Yar Mahamad Khan. 
Pir Dil Khan. Pie Mahamad Khan. 
Shér Dil Khan. Syad Mahamad Khan. 


Rahim Dil Khan. Naw&b Samat Khan. 
\ Mehr Dil Khén. Nawab Jabar Khan. 
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It will now be necessary to return to Herat. There Haji Firdz-td-din 
had reigned from 1800 to 1816 without any disturbance, except that caused 
by the unfortunate expedition of Kaisar and occasional attacks on the side 
of Persia. Fateh Ali, the Shah of Persia, claimed the principality of 
Herat as having formed a part of the Persian empire of Nadar Shah. 
Haji Firdz-ad-din sometimes repulsed the Persians by force of arms, but 
more frequently induced them to retire by paying a small tmbute. He 
had, however, always protested against the pretensions of Persia. At last 
Fateh Ali Shah marched an army against Herat. At this juncture Haji 
Firdz-td-din resorted to the dangerous expedient of appealing to his 
brother Mahmid Shah at Kabal for assistance against Persia, who at 
once sent Fateh Khén to his aid. Haji Firdz-ud-din received the Vazir 
with great honours and protestations of tidelity and friendship, yet foolishly 
betrayed his fear of him. He permitted Fateh Khan to enter Herat, 
but required that he should only be accompanied by fifty horsemen, and 
that his army should encamp under the walls of Herat. The Vazir, 
however, soon won over the Heratis and obtained possession of the city 
and citadel. He then sent Haji Firdz-ad-din to Kabal to give an account 
of his long administration of Herat to Mahmad Shah. 

Meantime the Persian army was encamped on the frontier of Persia 
and Herat, and when Fateh Khan had secured himself in the possession 
of Herat, he marched out against them and gained a victory so complete 
that they were compelled to retreat to their own territory, having lost ten 
thousand men killed and wounded. After this victory Fateh Khan occupied 
himself in fixing the revenues of the province and repairing the fortifications 
of the city, and then made preparations for the invasion of Persia. But a 
dangerous intrigue had been set on foot at Kabal against the absent Vazir by 
Kamran, (whom he had made his bitter enemy by thwarting him on several 
occasions,) who was supported by the Sirdars who were jealous of him. At 
last they succeeded in so working on the fears of Mahmtd that he gave 
orders that the eyes of Fateh Khan should be put out. Kamran was 
determined to ensure the execution of this diabolical sentence by carrying 
it out himself. About the end of 1817, he left Kabal for Herat and 
was received with profound respect and the greatest honour by the 
Vazir. Kamran took up his residence at the Bagh Shah, a royal palace 
outside the city, and every morning Fateh Khan waited upon him to 
receive his orders. At length one morning the Vazir went as usual with 
a suite of only twenty persons, and had just entered the palace when he 
was suddenly arrested and his eyes put out. The same cruel punishment 
was intended for his three brothers, Par Dil Khan, Sher Dil Khan, and 
Kohandil Khan, but they escaped. 

At this time Mahamad Azim Kh§én, full brother of the blind Vazir, 
was governor of Kashmir, and Dést Mahamad Kh&én who was with him 
on a visit hastened with a small force to Kabal to avenge Fateh Khan. 
An insurrection broke out in Kabal which compelled Mahmtd Shah to 
fly to Ghazni, leaving Kabal in charge of his grandson Jahangir Mirza, 
son of Kamran, in association with his new Vazir Ata Mahamad Khan, who 
was believed to have incited Kamran to put out the eyes of Fateh Khan. 
Dost Mahamad Khan defeated the forces which Jahangir sent out against 
him, and entered Kabal in triumph and compelled the young Mirza to fly, 
he then seized Ata Mahamad Khan and had his eyes put out in the public 
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square, and sent him away into the mountains. Mahmiad Shah made his 
last stand at Ghazni, where he was joined by his son Kamran from Herat 
and his grandson Jahangir from Kabal. He attempted to advance on 
Kabal, but was deserted by his army, and saw that his cause was hopeless. 
In his rage he sent for his blind Vazir Fateh Khan into his presence, 
and commanded him to write to his brothers and compel them to 
return to their duty. The Vazir replied that in losing his sight he had 
lost. all his influence and the Shah at once ordered the Sirdars present to put 
him to death. Kamran struck the first blow and the other Sirdars then 
fell upon the Vazir with their knives, and strove who should put him to 
the greatest agony. The murder of Fateh Khan excited a deep indig- 
nation throughout Afghanistan, it was notorious that Mahmad Shah had 
been placed and maintained upon the throne by the influence of Fateh 
Khan and his brothers; and his cruel murder was regarded as an 
act of the grossest ingratitude, and its retribution came swiftly, for 
it was the knell of the Sadozai dynasty. Mahmid was driven from 
Kabal and Kandahar, but the garrison at Herat was still devoted 
to Kamran; and after months of anxiety, hunger, and fatigue, 
Mahmad Shah and his son Kamran and brother Haji Firdz-id-din 
reached Herat with only eleven followers. There dissensions broke out 
between Mahmad Shah and his son Kamran. Fir6z-td-din retired into 
Persian territory, and it was ultimately settled that Mahmad should enjoy 
all the honours of sovereignty whilst Kamran exercised the real power. 

After the deposition of Mahmid in 1818, the states of Kabal and Kan- 
dahar became the source of a contest between the Barakzai brothers, which 
however eventually ended in 1826 in Shér Dil Khan gaming Kandahar 
and Dost Mahamad Khan, Kabal. All this while Herat was the scene 
of intrigues, wars and atrocities, Mahmid Shah enjoying all the honours 
of sovereignty, whilst his son Kamran exercised the real power. In 1822, 
the ex-governor Haji Firdz-ad-din was persuaded by his old Vazir Kalich 
Khan to attempt the recovery of Herat, and an obstinate battle which 
lasted thirteen hours was fought under the walls of Herat with cold steel. 
At length Kalich Khan was disabled by a fall from his horse and in 
this condition was sabred by Kamran. Haji Firdz-iid-din was also captured 
and would have shared the fate of his old Vazir, but Mahmad Shah 
interfered in behalf of his half-brother, and he was kept a close prisoner 
in the citadel. 

In 1824, Kamran marched against Farah and in his absence Herat fell to 
his governor Mahmad Hasen, who in his turn was ousted by Mistafa 
Khan, former adherent of his. Kamran then returned and immedi- 
ately invested Herat, but was compelled to retire by the advance of an 
army under the Mahamadzai chief, Shér Dil Khan, of Kandahar, who in 
his turn was compelled to retire by a Persian army from Khorasan, whom 
Mastafa Khan had called to his aid and whom he subsequently bribed 
the Khorasan army to return to Persia. Mustafa Khan now endeavoured 
to establish himself in Herat by putting to death all those who had 
opposed him. His bloody executions, however, terminated in a revolt. 
Kamran was invited to return to Herat, and secretly admitted into the 
city without the knowledge of Mastafa Khan, who one morning 
found the citadel surrounded by ten thousand armed men. He, however»: 
beld out for forty days and then the place was taken, and he fell into 
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the hands of Kamran who put him to a horrible death, and crushed out every 
remnant of disaffection with the hand of a sav. 

From that time Kamran took the title of. Amir of Herat, but he 
seemed to have lost all energy. He made over the direction of affairs to his 
Vazir Ata Mahamad Khan, shut himself up in the citadel, and followed the 
example of his father in giving himself up to drunkenness, opium-eating, 
and every oriental vice. Ata Khan died in 1830 and was succeeded in 
the post of Vazir by his nephew, the notorious Yar Mahamad Khan. 

The rise of this chief, who has been aptly styled one of the most accom- 
plished villains in Asia, is worthy of notice. He was the son of the 
deceased Abdala Khan, who had been appointed governor of Kashmir at 
the accession of Mahmad Shah to the throne of Afghanistan, and had been 
brought up in the house of Ata Khan. From his first appointment as 
- Vazir he seems to have aimed at the supreme power whilst retaining the 
confidence of his master Kamran. 

In 1832, Fateh Ali Shah, the sovereign of Persia, sent an army to 
Mashad under the command of Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent, who 
invited Yar Mahamad Khan to Mashad to arrange all differences between 
Persia and Herat. Yar Mahamad Khan accordingly proceeded to Mashad, 
but found that he had been drawn into a snare, for Abbas Mirza, instead of 
coming to an arrangement, only raised new and serious difficulties. He 
seemed determined to assert the suzerainty of Persia over Herat, but 
finding it impossible to overcome the obstinacy of the Vazir; accordingly 
permitted Yar Mahamad Khan to return to Herat. At length in 1834 an 
advanced force was sent to Herat under Mahamad Mirza, the eldest son of 
Abbas Mirza, who commenced investing Herat, but hearing of the death 
of his father Abb&s Mirza, he raised his camp and returned to Mashad. 

Meantime Yar Mahamad Khan ruled Her&t with a strong hand, he 
put down a revolt amongst the nomade population in the north and then 
marched his troops towards the south, and made the authority of Kamran 
respected throughout Seistan. 

Afghanistan at this period was thus under three, if not four sepa- 
rate governments. Dost Mahamad Khan reigned at Kabal. His bro- 
ther Kohandil Khan reigned at Kandahar, whilst another brother Saltan 
Mahamad Khén was governor of Péshawar under the suzerainty of Ranjit 
Sing. Herat was still held by Kamran, the last representative of the 
Sadozais, and his Vazir Yar Mahamad Khan. 

It was at this juncture that Shah Shijah, who had been residing for 
some time in Liididna, made another effort to recover his power in Afghan- 
istin. In January 1834, he left Ladiana with an army of twenty-two 
thousand Afghans and MHuindasténis, and marched towards Kandahar. 
Kohandil Khan advanced against him from Kandahf&r, but was defeated 
and compelled to fall back. Thence he sent messengers to Dést Mahamad 
Khan, who at once laid aside his old animosity and marched a large army 
to the relief of Kandahar. Meantime Shah Shtjah had closely bescged 
the city, and desperate encounters were being carried on in the suburbs, 
which are covered with large gardens, intersected by numerous watercourses, 
and enclosed with mud walls. In June 1834, Shah Shtjah made a 
general assault, but after an obstinate struggle he was at length obliged 
to retreat, leaving the ditches filled with dead and wounded. At this 
juncture Dost Mahamad Khan arrived with his army at Kandahar, and 
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placed Shah Shujah under two fires by assailing him in the rear whilst he 
was defending himself from the sorties of Kohandil Khan. This terrible 
butchery lasted fifty-four days, during which time sixty-four thousand men 
are said to have been killed. At last Shah Shajah was defeated in a pitched 
battle by Dést Mahamad Khan and retreated towards Shikarptr, but the 
Mahamadzais hotly pursued him and cut off his communications, and he 
at length fled with only fifty horsemen to Herat where Kamran refused to 
permit him to enter the city. Accordingly he was compelled to retire 
through the arid deserts of Bildchistén, and after enduring great pri- 
vations and sufferings from the want of food and water, he entered Kalat 
and was safe from further molestation. Nasir Khan, the Khan of Kalat, 
received him with every hospitality, and furnished him with the means of 
returning to Lididna ina manner suited to his dignity. The successful 
repulse of Shah Shwjah established the Mahamadzais in the possession 
of Eastern Afghanistan, and Dést Mahamad Khan caused himself to be 
crowned in the mosque with all the ceremonies which had accompanied the 
coronation of Ahmad Shah. 

Meantime Mahamad Shah had succeeded his grandfather Fateh Ali Shah 
upon the throne of Persia, and began to revive the design which had been 
entertained by that king of making Herat a province of the Persian 
empire. This design on the part of the Persian Government is said to 
have been warmly supported by General Simonitch, the Russian minister 
in Persia. And in consequence of this encouragement Mahamad Shah 
advanced against Herat in 1837. The details of this siege of Herat by 
the Persians are too well known to require specific mention in the present 
summary. It will suffice to say that whilst the Shah tried to push on 
the siege with vigour, his minister, who was also present under the walls 
of Herat, employed every secret means to protract operations. And Yar 
Mahamad determined to resist the Persians, was warmly supported by 
Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, who had arrived at Herat in disguise and 
remained there throughout the siege. 

Ddst Mahamad now endeavoured to secure the co-operation of the British 
in re-gaining for him from the Sikhs the line of the Indus, but these 
endeavours failing he sent an army into the province of Péshawar under 
the command of his two celebrated sons, Mahamad Afzal Khan and 
Mahamad Akbar Khan. This expedition resulted in the battle of Jamrad, 
which was fought on Ist May 1837 near the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, 
and resulted in the signal defeat of the Sikhs and triumph of the Afghans. 
Seeing that Lord Auckland refused to mediate between himself and Ranjit 
Sing, and suspecting that the British Government was desiring to restore 
Shah Shajah to the throne of Afghanistsn, Dést Mahamad is said to have 
requested the intervention of Russia. That he had grounds for adopting 
such a line of policy is a matter of history. Ranjit Sing had seized Multan 
in 1810, Kashmir in 1819, and Péshawar 1823; and these spoliations had, 
as he affirmed, been carried out with the entire consent of Shah Shajah, the 
dethroned Amir, who had placed himself for awhile under the protection of 
the Maharaja, and who was still regarded by the British Government as 
the legitimate sovereign of Afghanistan. Whatever, however, might have 
been these negociations with Russia, Dést Mahamad Khan still continued 
to address the British Government in the most humble and submissive 
language. 
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The defeat of Ranjit Sing by Dost Mahamad Khan and the siege of 
Herat by the Persians attracted the serious attention of the British Govern- 
ment ; and Sir Alexander Burnes was despatched to Kabal to make peace 
between the Amir of Kabal and the Maharaja of the Panjab. Sir A. Burnes 
induced Dést Mahamad Khan to suspend hostilities; and in December 
1837, whilst these negociations were going on, a Russian officer, known as 
Captain Vikovitch, arrived at Kabal. This officer had accompanied the 
Persian expedition against Herat, but quitted it at Nishapur after having 
had numerous audiences with Mahamad Shah and his Vazir. Soon after- 
wards he reached Kandahar where he concluded a treaty with Kohandil 
Khan, to co-operate with the Persians against Herat. From Kandahar 
Captain Vikovitch proceeded to Kabal, but the nature and extent of his 
negociations with Dist Mahamad Kh4&n are still a disputed question. In 
the first instance, the Amir asked Sir Alexander Burnes how he should 
receive Captain Vikovitch, and declared that he desired an alliance with the 
British Government, and that he would not abandon his allegiance so 
long as he had a hope of obtaining such an alliance. Moreover, he offered 
to forget his mortal feud against Shah Kamran, and to send his best troops to 
defend Herat against the Shah of Persia, provided the British Government 
would recognize him as Amir of Kabal and pay him a subsidy for the 
troops he should employ in the service of the British Government. Lord Auck- 
land in reply demanded the dismissal of Captain Vikovitch, and the renun- 
ciation on the part of the Amir of all claim to the Afghan provinces in 
the possession of Ranjit Sing. These conditions were refused by Dédst 
Mahamad Khan who broke off his negociations with Burnes. 

Meantime the Persian siege of Herat, after lasting eight months, had 
been virtually brought to a conclusion. An English fleet took Karak, and 
the Shah was informed that unless he immediately raised the siege of Herat, 
other acts of hostility would follow. Accordingly, after many efforts to 
take the city, which were successfully repelled by Yar Mahamad Khan 
under the advice of Eldred Pottinger, Mahamad Shah was induced to raise 
the siege and return to Tehran. Notwithstanding, however, the retreat of 
the Persians from Herat, the British Government was determined on restor- 
ing Shah Shojah to the throne of Kabal, in the hope of establishing a 
friendly power in Afghanistan, which should form the first line é6f defence 
against the threatened advance of Russia on India. A treaty was concluded 
with Ranjit Sing and Shah Shojah, under which Shah Shojah agreed to cede 
to Ranjit Sing all the Afghan provinces, including Péshawar, which had 
been formerly in the possession of the Afghans, but which were now 
occupied by the Sikhs; and Ranjit Sing agreed on his part to co-operate 
cordially with the expedition which was about to be despatched to Kabal to 
dethrone Dést Mahamad Khan and set up Shah Shojah. 

In pursuance of this policy. on the 16th January 1839, an army of twenty- 
one thousand men was assembled on the left bank of the Indus under the 
command of Lieutenant General Sir John Keane, and was speedily joined 
by Shah Shijah. Subsequently the army crossed the Indus on a pontoon 
bridge and concentrated in March at Shikarpir, from whence it advanced 
without opposition through the Bolin Pass towards Kandahar. Meantime 
Kohandil Khan had arrived at a friendly understanding with Dédst Maha- 
mad Khan, and prepared to shut himself up in Kandahar until his brother 
could arrive with reinforcements from Kabal. But Dost Mahamad Khan 
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being detained by a movement of the Sikhs on the side of Péshawar, 
Kohandil Khan assembled his contingents and advanced to meet the English, 
but on reaching the valley of Péshin his army was so thinned by desertion 
that he fled to Persia, vid the Helmand river and Seistan lake, and was 
received most kindly by the Shah. 

In April 1839, the British army took possession of Kandahar, and Shah 
Shijah was crowned in the mosque of Ahmad Shah on the 8th May. 
Shah Shijah then appointed his son Timiir Mirza to be governor of the 
city of Kandahar, and set off with the British army in the direction of 
Ghazni on the road to Kabal. The army left Kandahar on the 27th June, 
but did not reach Ghazni until the 21st July. On the night of the 22nd 
July, the Kabal gate was blown up with gunpowder and Ghazni was 
taken by storm. Meantime Dést Mahamad Khan advanced to meet the 
British army with a force of six thousand men. On his way he heard of 
the fall of Ghazni and sent his brother Nawab Jabr Khan to treat with 
Shah Shajah and his allies; but the conditions offered by him being refused 
by the British authorities, he retreated towards Kabal, and finding that 
his force was wasting away by desertion, he finally abandoned the city 
and retired beyond the Hindi Kish. 

In August, the Anglo-Indian army entered Kabal without opposition, 
and Shah Shafah was thus restored to the throne of Afghanistan. The 
cause of Shah Shajah and his English supporters was at first rather 
popular in Afghanistan, but the king soon desired to exercise the supreme 
authority to the exclusion of his protectors. This course did not suit 
the view. of the Envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, and thus the Afghan 
people became displeased at seeing that their new Amir was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the English, and offended at the novelty of 
the measures which were introduced for their own benefit, whilst the 
‘miilas’ succeeded in exciting the fanaticism of the faithful against the 
innovating tendencies of the English. Ddst Mahamad afterwards joined 
the Vali of Khilm and endeavoured to advance against Kabal; but after 
the brief success of Parwandara, seeing that the British were too strong 
for him, he galloped off to Kabal accompanied by a single horseman and 
surrendered. At Kabal he was treated with honor, and was afterwards 
sent to India with his wives, and granted a pension by the Bnitish govern- 
ment. He was subsequently joined by all his sons, excepting Mahamad 
Akbar Khan, who was detained a prisoner by the Amir of Bokhara. 

After Dédst Mahamad Khan had surrendered to the British government, 
Shah Shijah considered that he could maintain himself upon the throne 
without the support of the British, and accordingly suggested that they 
should leave Afghanistan. It was not, however, deemed expedient for the 
British to withdraw too speedily from the country, and meantime efforts 
were made to reduce the heavy expenditure which had been incurred by 
the British government in connection with this expedition by withdrawing 
many of the subsidies which had been granted to certain Afghan Sirdars. 
This reduction of the subsidies is considered to have been the main cause 
of the subsequent disaffection. Throughout 1841 the discontent rapidly 
mcereased, and rumours of a conspiracy which had been formed by Abdila 
Khan, who belonged to a branch of the Barakzai tribe, reached the ears 
of Sir W. Macnaghten, but were disregarded. In October 1841, a reduc- 
tion of forty thousand rupees was made in the subsidy to the Ghilzai 
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Sirdars who occupied the defiles of the Khard Kabal, between Kabal and 
Jalalabad. The Ghilzais accordingly sent a deputation to Kabal to ascer- 
tain the reason of the reduction, but Sir William Macnaghten referred 
them to Shah Shijah who haughtily dismissed them. The result was that, 
when the Ghilzadis returned to their homes they broke out in open revolt 
and cut off all the communications in the mountains. 

Meantime the conspirators at Kabal sent emissaries to all the Afghan 
provinces to prepare the tribes for revolt. The nomade tribes responded to 
the appeal and closed the communications between Kabal and Kandahar. 
On the 11th October 1841, General Sale left Kabal with a brigade 
for the purpose of re-opening the communications between Kabal and 
Jalalabad, which had been closed by the Ghilzais. For eighteen days this 
force was literally choked in the defiles. Every step of the way was dis- 
puted foot by foot by an enemy who occupied the heights, and poured 
a galling fire upon our advancing columns. From the 12th October, when 
the force left Kabal, to the 2nd of November, when it reached Gandamak, 
on the other side of the gorge of Khiird Kabal, the troops only advanced 
at the rate of three miles and a half a day. At Gandamak General Sale 
halted for a few days’ rest and then marched his force to Jalalabad, and 
finally took refuge in its walls with only three days’ provisions. For- 
tunately some caravans arrived with three months’ supplies from Péshawar, 
and enabled him to oppose an energetic resistance to the insurrection 
which destroyed the remainder of the British force in Afghanistan. 

Sir William Macnaghten subsequently endeavoured to win back the 
Ghilzais by the offer of a lakh of rupees, but they refused the temptation 
and continued in a state of hostility. On lst November 1841, the news 
of General Sale’s conflicts with the Ghilzéi mountaineers reached Ka&bal 
and was the signal for an insurrection of the unconquered Afghan tribes 
of the provinces, which from the very first took the character of a religious 
war. The insurrection broke out in Kdabal on the 2nd November 1841; 
and an account of the siege and subsequent evacuation of that place by the 
British will be found on the article on Kabal. On the 6th January 1842, 
the British force left the cantonments under General Elphinstone after a 
siege which had lasted for sixty-five days, and being in a state of utter 
disorder the retreat was badly conducted and ere long they succumbed to 
the ceaseless attacks of the Ghilzais; and on the 11th January, only one sur- 
vivor escaped to Jalalabad to tell the tale (rzde article, Ghilz&is). Meanwhile 
General Sale had occupied Jalalabad, and notwithstanding all efforts made 
to take the place by Akbar Khan, he maintained his position until 
relieved by General Pollock in April 1842 (vide Jalalabad). When 
the storm broke at Kabal, General Nott was in command at Kandahar, 
and though he too was attacked repeatedly, his judicious arrangements 
defeated all attempts against him (see Kandahar). 

After the departure of the British force from Kabal, Shah Shijah continued 
to occupy the Bala Hisar, whilst Zaman Khan, the newly elected Amir, held 
possession of the city. A fierce struggle ensued between the two in which 
thousands are said to have been slain. At length it was agreed that Shah 
Shajab should reign as Amir, and that Zaman Kh&n should be appointed 
Vazir ; but both were equally insincere. Shah Shijah only desired to extricate 
himself from immediate embarrassments, whilst Zaman Khan only desired 
to prevent the return of Dost Mahamad Khan, and to reduce Mahamad 
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Akbar Khan to obedience, with the view of finally setting aside Shah 
Shajih and obtaining the throne for himself. Shah Shijah also tried to 
conciliate the Barakzais by offering the command of the army to Mahamad 
Akbar Khan at Jalalabad. Mahamad Akbar Khan would not accept the 
post unless Shah Shijah supported him in besieging the English at Jalala- 
bad. Sh&h Shijah eagerly accepted this proposal, as he was anxious for an 
excuse to leave Kabal and recover the support of the English, which he now 
saw was essential to his cause. Accordingly he left the Bala Hisar with 
his forces and proceeded about a mile and a half from the city, when he was 
attacked and murdered by a son of Zaman Khan. 

On the death of Shah Shijah, his eldest son Timiar was at Kandahar, 
but his second son Fateh Jang was at Kabal. Accordingly Fateh Jang 
was set up as Amir by the Sadozais against Zaman Khan, who was 
again set up by the Barakzais. Fateh Jang and his party were in 
possession of the Bala Hisar, and opened their guns upon the people 
of the city until thousands fled in dismay. News of these events soon 
reached Mahamad Akbar at Jalalabad, and he accordingly returned in 
all haste to Kabal, and was able to exercise considerable influence upon 
the progress of affairs in that city by representing that he was in treaty 
with General Pollock. His game apparently was to beguile Zaman Khan 
and Fateh Jang into destroying each other for the purpose of ultimately 
obtaining the sovereign power for himself. In the first instance, he 
allied himself with Zaman Khan, and their united forces took possession 
of the Bali Hisar. When, however, Mahamad Akbar Khan entered the 
Bala Hisar, he took Fateh Jang under his protection, and declared that he 
would recognize no other sovereign in Afghanistén. Fateh Jang soon 
found that Mahamad Akbar Khan entertained sinister designs against him ; 
and he fled from Kabal in the hope of joining the English at Jalalabad. 
Mahamad Akbar Khan then reduced Zaman Khan to submission, and 
exercised supreme authority at Kabal. 

Meanwhile the prisoners, who had been taken by Akbar Khan during the 
retreat from Kabal, had been carried about by his orders to various places, 
till on the 22nd May they reached a fort near Kabal. Akbar Khan now 
sent to General Pollock to negociate about a ransom for the prisoners, 
and the General agreed that if the prisoners were released he would give 
a present of two lakhs of rupees to Mahamad Akbar Khan, and apply for 
the surrender of the women of his family who were in the hands of the 
British government. During May and June, General Pollock still remained 
at Jalalabad, whilst General Nott remained at Kandahar. Negociations were 
still carried on, but both parties wished to gain time; General Pollock 
believing that the best way of procuring the release of the prisoners was to 
march on Kabal, whilst Mahamad Akbar Khan was desirous of obtaining a 
written guarantee that the British force would retire from Afghanistan 
before releasing the prisoners. 

On the 20th August, General Pollock began his march towards Kabal. 
On the 23rd, he reached Gandamak. On the let September, Fateh Jang, 
the successor of Shah Shijah at Kabal, made his appearance and was kindly 
received. On the 7th, General Pollock left Gandamak, and on the 8th 
he inflicted a severe defeat on the Ghilzais at the Jagdalak Pass. Meantime 
Mahamad Akbar Khin had sent the British captives beyond the Hinda Kash 
and prepared for a final struggle. On the 13th September, Mahamad Akbar 
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Khan was utterly defeated by General Pollock at Tézin. On the 15th and 
16th, General Pollock occupied Kabal and took possession of the Balé Hisar. 

Meantime General Nott had been marching his force from Kandahar to 
Kabal. On his way he captured Ghazni and brought away as trophies of 
victory the celebrated sandalwood gates of Somnath, which Mahmid of 
Ghazni had carried off from Gizerat in the eleventh century. On the 
17th September, he approached Kabal and beheld the British flag waving 
on the summit of the Bala Hisar. 

Having discovered on his arrival at Kabal that the British prisoners had 
been sent beyond the Hindi Kish, General Pollock sent a party of horse 
under Sir Richmond Shakespeare to recover them. The captives, however, 
had already bribed their keeper to release them, and on hearing of the 
defeat of Mahamad Akbar Khan they proceeded towards Kabal, and met 
Sir Richmond Shakespeare. The main object of General Pollock’s expedition 
was now accomplished, and on the 12th October 1842, General Pollock and 
General Nott left Kabal for Hindtst&én. In December 1842, the army 
was triumphantly received by Lord Ellenborough in the great plain of 
Firézpir. 

Dést Mahamad Khan was now set at liberty and at once returned 
to Kabal. About the same time Kohandil Khan returned from Persia, 
where he had been residing since his flight in 1839, and became once 
again mdependent ruler of Kandahar. Dést Mahamad at once appointed 
his son Mahamad Akbar to the post of Vazir. This chief first proceeded 
to attack Khiilm, and then he sent a party of horse to join the Sikhs on 
their campaign against the British. 

It will now be necessary to glance at the progress of affairs at Herat. 
After the retirement of the Persian army under Mahamad Shah, the British 
government had proclaimed the restoration of Shah Shijah to the throne 
of the Sadozais in Kabal, and the independence of Herat under Shah 
Kamran. Subsequently it had been the favourite scheme of Sir William 
Macnaghten to detach a few battalions from the British force at K&bal 
for the occupation of Herat, but this policy had been opposed by Lord 
Auckland, who considered that after the retreat of the Persian army 
such a step was wholly unnecessary. Meantime Major Eldred Pottinger 
who had remained at Herat was joined by Colonel Stoddart from Tehran. 
But these officers found themselves thwarted at every step by Yar 
Mahamad, and first Colonel Stoddart and then Pottinger withdrew, 
the latter being relieved by Major D’Arcy Todd. 

In August, Major Todd concluded a treaty with Shah Kamran, in which 
the independence of Herat was guaranteed by the British government, 
and substantial advantages were granted in favor of the Herati Sirdars, 
on condition that the slave trade should be abolished and that the Herat 
government should carry on no correspondence with any other state, 
excepting through the British envoy. Meantime, as the soil had remained 
without cultivation for eighteen months, a monthly sum equal to the 
revenues of the principality was granted for the maintenance of the Herat 
government. ‘The intrigues which followed may be very briefly indicated. 
Yar Mahamad Khan would do nothing in return for the money that was 
lavished on Herat. Subsequently Major Todd discovered that Yar Mahamad 
Khan was proposing to the Persian government to place himself and his 
country under the protection of Mahamad Shah. Accordingly, he wrote to 
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Sir William Macnaghten at Kabal that it was no longer possible to main- 
tain friendly relations with Herat, and that it was indispensable to the 
security of Shah Shijah in Afghanistan that Her&t should be annexed to 
his dominions. Sir William Macnaghten at Kabal was of the same opinion. 
The subject was under discussion for some months, and meantime the 
difficulty was increasing at Herat. Yar Mahamad Khan wrote to the 
Shah of Persia that he only permitted the British envoy to remain at 
Herat from motives of courtesy; and he wrote in like manner to the 
Russian minister at Tehran, and at the same time requested that a Russian 
agent might be sent to Herat. Meantime, Yar Mahamad Khan increased 
his demands upon the British the more he carried on his intrigues with 
Persia. Ultimately Major Todd found that he must either sacrifice more 
money or else retire from Herat, and he accordingly proceeded to Kandahar. 

After the departure of Major Todd from Herat in March 1841, Yar 
Mahamad Khan exercised all his original cruelty and rapacity. He im- 
prisoned and tortured every person who had received money or carried on 
any dealings with the English, and he confiscated their wealth without 
pity. Meantime Shah Kamran began to suspect the design of Yar 
Mahamad Khan, and at length suddenly took possession of a citadel of 
Herat, in the expectation that the population would join him in the 
attempt to put down the obnoxious Vazir. Yar Mahamad Khan, how- 
ever, put forth all his energy to meet the crisis. Shah Kamran and his 
party held out for fifty days, but at length the citadel was taken. At first 
Yar Mahamad behaved with some moderation, but soon his evil spirit 
assumed the sway, and he then determined on putting his sovereign to 
death. Early in 1842, when the force at Kabal was perishing in the 
passes, and the force at Kandahar was surrounded by perils, the fatal order 
was given and Shah Kamran was suffocated in his prison. 

After the murder of Shah Kamran, Yar Mahamad Khan ceased to be 
cruel, and administered the affairs of government with a firm and able 
hand. Rebellion and pillage were vigorously put down, and the city and 
principality of Herat began to prosper. Yar Mahamad Khan was now 
more inveterate against Asaf-iid-daola than ever, but returned to Herat in 
consequence of the alliance with Kabal, which was concluded in 1846. 

It appears that in 1846 Mahamad Akbar Khan prepared to invade 
Kandabar on the pretext that Kohandil Khan, the ruler of Kandahar, 
had allied with the British government and fomented discontent at K4&bal, 
which had proved injurious to Dést Mahamad Khan. The Amir himself 
was strongly disinclined to any war with Kandahar, but was unable to 
control the turbulent spirit of Mahamad Akbar Khén. Before, however, 
engaging upon the contest, Mahamad Akbar Khan saw the prudence of 
forming a strong alliance with Herat. Accordingly, negociations were 
commenced between the two families, and in 1846, Mahamad Akbar Khan 
married the eldest daughter of Yar Mahamad Khan, whose son married the 
only daughter of Mahamad Khan deceased, a half brother of Dést Mahamad 
Khan. About the end of 1846, between the first and second Sikh war, 
Mahamad Akbar Khan of Kabal and Yar Mahamad Khan of Herat, 
wrote a joint letter to Mahamad Sh&h of Persia, pointing out that the 
English were carrying their conquests along the whole course of the Indus, 
and requesting him to join in a war against the British government. The 


envoys were well received at the court of Persia, and the Shah sent .~ 
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jewelled swords and decorations to Dést Mahamad Khan and Mahamad 
Akbar Khan. Meantime Kohandil Khan became more inveterate than ever 
against Yar Mahamad Khan and Mahamad Akbar Khan. He made fresh 
incurisons in Herat territory, and Mahamad Akbar Khan wished to join 
Yar Mahamad Khan in attacking Kandahar, but was opposed by Dost 
Mahamad Khan. This opposition led to an open quarrel between father and 
son, which might have had serious consequences had not Mahamad Akbar 
suddenly died of poison. 

About this time Asaf-ad-daola, the Persian governor of Khérasin, was 
recalled by the Shah. For thirteen years he had prevented Yar Mahamad 
Khan from exercising his legitimate authority over the Haziras, and from 
extending his dominion over the small (zbak Khanates in the north, 
namely, Maimana, Siripal, Shibarghan, Andkhiia, and Akcheh. No sooner, 
however, had Asaf-iid-daola departed for Tehran, than Yar Mahamad Khan 
marched against the Hazaras, and completely crushed them and trans- 
planted eight thousand of their families to the banks of Hari-riid, in the 
territory of Herat. By these transplantations of Taeminis and H4azaras, 
Herat e more populous than it was before the siege of 1838; whilst 
Yar Mahamad Khan was enabled to keep the most turbulent inhabitants 
of his dominions under his own eye and ultimately convert them into 
excellent soldiers. After this Yar Mahamad Khan proceeded to invade 
the Ozbak country; and marched upon Maimana, and reduced it to sub- 
mission. He then pushed on to Siripal, Shibarghan, Andkhia, and Akcheh, 
and received the submission of their respective Khans, who had hitherto 
been nominally the vassals of the Amir of Bokhara. Yar Mahamad Khan 
then marched upon Balkh, when news reached him that disturbances 
were taking place in the districts of Farah and Bakwa, which were 
fomented by Kohandil Khan of Kandahar. He immediately returned to- 
wards Herat, and repaired his disasters with great celerity, and soon over- 
came every difficulty which had arisen. 

Meantime the jealousy of Persia and other neighbouring states was 
excited by the success of Yar Mahamad Khan against the Uzbaks. 
Kohandil Khan, the ruler of Kandahar, was induced by Persia to ally 
with the Amirs of Bokhara, Khalm and Balkh to oppose the ambitious 
designs of Yar Mahamad Khan of Herat and his ally, Dést Mahamad 
Khan of Kabal. The alliance between Her&t and Kabal had been en- 
dangered by the death of Mahamad Akbar Khan. In accordance with 
Afghan custom, the widow of Mahamad Akbar Khan became the wife 
of his brother Gholém Haidar Khan, who had also succeeded to the post 
of Vazir; and when Yar Mahamad Khan was marching to put down 
the disturbances in Farah and Bakwa, Gholam Haidar Khan won the confi- 
dence of his new father-in-law by marching out and overawing Kandahar. 
But whilst Yar Mahamad Khan preserved his friendly relations with Kabal, 
he was equally desirous of keeping on good terms with Persia. With this 
object and for the purpose of gratifying the hatred which he felt for all the 
members of Asaf-tid-daola’s family, he assisted the forces of the Shah in put- 
ting down the rebellion in Khorasan. 

In the commencement of 1847, the East Ghilzais headed by Mahamad 
Shah Khan revolted, but were soon after subdued by a force of Diranis under 
Gholam Haidar. They, however, once again broke out and were again 
subdued. The Afghans were now so excited with their successes against 
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the Ghilzais that they loudly called upon Gholim Mahamad Haidar to 
lead them against the English. Dést Mahamad Khan found that the 
national feeling had run so high against the English that he was com- 
pelled to yield to the popular cry. The Sikhs had offered to restore Péshawar 
if the Afghans would only assist them against the English, and the 
Amir determined to accept the proposal, and with this view he descended 
into the plain of Péshawar. The British generals at this period were 
fully occupied in checking Chatr Sig and his son Shér Sing, and con- 
sequently they were not in a position to oppose the invasion of the Afghans 
who took possession of the plain of Péshawar and advanced to Atak. 
Colonel Herbert who commanded at Atak held out as long as he was able, 
but was ultimately compelled to surrender. The Afghans immediately 
occupied Atak, but then the old hatred between Sikh and Afghan, which 
no political alliance can smother, showed itself on all sides. Ddst Mahamad 
Khan exhibited no desire to support the Sikhs. His soldiers, however, 
were of a different opinion, and to pacify them hesenta contingent of cavalry 
to the aid of Shér Sing. The battle of Giizerat, however, speedily 
followed on the 21st February 1849 when a crushing defeat was inflicted 
by Lord Gough upon the Sikhs and Afghans. Lord Gough then sent 
Sir Walter Gilbert to march against Atak and Péshawar and drive the 
Afghans beyond the passes of Afghanistan; and this operation was carried 
out with such success that Dist Mahamad Khan owed his escape from the 
British cavalry to the fleetness of his horse which ultimately carried him 
beyond the reach of his pursuers. 

In 1850, Dist Mahamad Khan made an expedition against Eshan 
Aurak, the chief of Balkh, which eventuated in the conquest of Balkh. 
The newly-conquered province was placed under the governorship of 
Mahamad Afzal Khan, the eldest son of the Amir. Yar Mahamad Khan 
of Herat died in 1851 and was succeeded by his son Syad Mahamad 
Khan. The new ruler found that he was threatened by Dést Mahamad 
Khan at Kabal and also by Kohandil Khan at Kandahar.  Accord- 
ingly he made overtures to the Shah of Persia who despatched a force, 
nominally for the reduction of the Tirkmans, but in reality for the 
occupation of Herat. Mr. Thomson, the British envoy at Tehran, remon- 
strated with the Persian government and required explicit assurances 
of the course which they meant to adopt. Accordingly, on the 25th 
January 1853, the Persian government signed an agreement by which they 
engaged not to interfere in the affairs of Herat, nor to send any troops to 
that quarter, unless Herat should be threatened by a force from Kabal or 
Kandahar, or from some other foreign territory. In that case, Persia might 
send a force to the assistance of Herat; but even in the event of such a 
contingency, it was agreed that she should withdraw the force immediately 
after the withdrawal of the foreign troops in question. In 1854, Dost 
- Mahamad Khan sent his grandson, Fateh Mahamad Khian, to occupy 

Kalit-i-Ghilzai. For many years this place had been a dependency of 
Kohandil Khan of Kandahar, but Dést Mahamad Khan decided on occupy- 
ing it on the ground that the rulers of Kandahar had neglected to protect 
travellers on the high road between Kabal and Kandahar from the robbers 
who infested that country. In August 1854, the Shah sent an envoy to 
Kabal with a letter remonstrating with Dost Mahamad Khan upon the 
occupation of Kalat-i-Ghilzai. In this letter, the Shah adopted the tone 
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of a paramount power. And it was believed that the Shah had promised 
to assist Kohandil Khan and his brothers to recover Kalat-i-Ghilzai, 
pear that they entered into an alliance with him and acknow- 
edged him as their suzerain. 

Syad Mahamad of Herat now solicited the aid of Dést Mahamad against 
Kandahar, a request which the latter gladly acceded to and in compliance 
with which he prepared to march against Kandahar, when news reached 
him of an insurrection in Balkh, which at that time was under the govern- 
ment of his eldest son, Mahamad Afzal Khan. It appeared that the Amir 
of Bokhara had stirred up the tribes into insurrection. Twenty thousand 
troops of Bokhara had moved to the river Oxus and eight thousand of 
them had crossed over to Shibrghin. Mahamad Zaman Khan, another son 
of the Amir, had been forced to fall back upon Balkh, whilst another son, 
Vali Mahamad Khan, was besieged in Akcheh. Mahamad Afzal Khan 
believed that he himself would soon be in a state of siege unless the 
Amir marched to his assistance. 

Meantime the question of an alliance with the English had been dis- 
cussed at Kabal. Mahamad Azim Khan, a son of the Amir, and governor 
of Kiiram, had wntten to Major Edwardes, the Commissioner at Pésha- 
war, professing himself anxious for an alliance with the English. In 
reply he was told that a letter addressed by the Amir to Lord Dalhousie, 
who was at that time Governor General, would probably receive a favor- 
able answer. The matter was referred to Kabal and there formed a subject 
of debate. Sialtan Mahamad Khan and many other Sirdars were anxious 
for an alliance with Persia, but Dést Mahamad Khan had no faith in 
Persia, but great faith in the British government. Accordingly the Amir 
abandoned his expedition to Kandahar and sent an envoy to Sir John 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab. In October 1854, 
Sir John Lawrence met the Kabal envoy at Abbottabad. A letter from 
the Amir to Lord Dalhousie was sent to Calcutta, and a friendly answer 
was received from the Governor General, inviting the Amir to send a 
Sirdar of rank and wisdom to Péshawar to conclude a treaty. Accordingly 
the envoy returned to Kabal, accompanied by a man named Faojdar Khan ; 
and about this time news arrived that the insurrection in Balkh had been 
terminated by the surrender of the walled town of Shibarghan and its 
dependencies to Mahamad Afzal Khan. Faojdar Khan was well received at 
Kabal. On 2nd January 1855, he was feasted by Mahamad Sharif Kh&n, a 
son of the Amir, and on the 5th by Siltén Mahamad Khan; for 
although the latter had betrayed Major George Lawrence to the Sikhs in 
1848-49, Lord Dalhousie had especially mentioned in his letter to the Amir 
that this act of treachery would be forgiven by the British government. 
The Amir appointed Gholém Haidar Khan, the heir apparent, to conclude 
the treaty with the English ; and on the 8th January 1855, Gholam Haidar 
Khan and Faojdaér Khan left Kabal for Péshawar. Gholam Haidar Khan 
was sumptuously entertained by Sir John Lawrence at Péshawar, and on 
the 30th March 1855 a treaty was concluded. The first clause established 
perpetual peace and friendship between the British government and Daést 
Mahamad Khan, the Amir of Kabal, and his heirs and successors. The 
second clause pledged the British government to respect the territories in 
possession of the Amir and never to interfere with them. The third 
clause pledged Dost Mahamad Khén and his heirs and successors to respect 
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the territories of the British government, to be the friend of its friends 
and the enemy of its enemies. The third article was expected to excite 
some discussion, inasmuch as it pledged the Amir to assist the English 
against their enemies, without pledging the British government to assist 
the Amir against his enemies. But it was impossible for the British 
government to enter into an engagement which might involve it in disputes 
and hostilities beyond the frontier. It was also argued that as the Amir 
obtained by the treaty complete immunity for having acted against us 
during the Sikh war for the delivery of British officers and their families 
into the hands of the Sikhs in 1848, and at the same time obtained the 
plighted friendship of a great government whose displeasure he had 
incurred, whose power was irresis ible, and whose frontier touched our own, 
he might well be content to give in return that assurance of: common 
resistance to a common enemy, which was all that the Bntish government 
proposed to him. Some months afterwards the question of appointing a 
British representative at Kabal was much discussed, but was finally 
dismissed as premature. 

In August 1855, Kohandil Khan died at Kandahar. His son, Mahamad 
Sadik Khan, was absent from Kandahar at the time, but returned soon 
afterwards and seized the property and valuables of his deceased father. 
This proceeding gave great offence to his uncle, Rahmdil Khan, who 
thereupon wrote to invite Dist Mahamad Khan to come to Kandahar and 
assert his suzerainty. Ddst Mahamad Khan was inclined to depute his 
brother, Saltan Mahamad Khan, to proceed to Kandahar and settle the 
dispute, when he received intelligence of the rebellion of Mahamad Yisat 
Khan at Herat, and accordingly marched in person to Kandahar. 

It appears that Mahamad Yisaf Khan was a Sadozai. He was a 
grandson of Firéz-iid-din Khan and a nephew of Shah Kamran. He 
had been residing with his family in Persian territory and was said 
to have been intriguing for some months with Sartip Isa Khan, one of the 
chief officers of Syad Mahamad Khan, the ruler of Herat. At last 
Mahamad Yiisaf Khan appeared in the neighbourhood of Herat with two 
hundred horse, and was secretly joined by Sartip Isa Khan with a hundred 
horse. In the night they gained an entrance into the city and captured 
the citadel, and Syad Mahamad Khan was sent as a prisoner to Kichan, 
whilst twelve of his principal men were put to death. 

Dost Mahamad Khan reached Kandahar in November 1855. He soon 
made himself master of Kandahar, but he failed to conciliate his brothers 
and nephews, whose territory he had annexed and whose property he had 
confiscated. One by one they fled from Kandahar and took up arms against 
the Amir in various parts of the province. Meantime the people of Kanda- 
har were stirred up by the ‘ milas’ to engage in a holy war against the Amir, 
who had appointed his son Gholam Haidar Khan to be ruler of Kandahar. 

In this state of affairs, and indeed before leaving Kabal, Dist Mahamad 
Khan had been anxious to receive the advice and assistance of the 
British government, especially with regard to his contemplated advance 
on Herat. Lord Canning, however, declined to make any communication 
which might be construed into a direct encouragement to the Amir to 
seize Herit. Meantime Mr. Murray, the English minister, had left 
Tehran, and early in 1856, the Shah of Persia sent an army to Herat 
under Saltéan Mirid Mirza. No opposition was Stal from the 
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Afghans, and consequently a small detachment was sent in advance 
to garrison Heraét; but though Mahamad Yisaf Khan was said to be 
a Persian in heart, the people of Herat were opposed to Persia and 
they turned the detachment out of Her&t and hoisted British colors. 
Mahamad Ytsaf Khan then declared himself to be the servant of the 
British government, and he wrote to Dést Mahamad Khan as well as 
to the Governor General, requesting assistance against Persia, and 
declaring that the Afghans, as good Sanis, would never submit ta the 
supremacy of the Persian Shiahs. 

In May 1856, Lord Canning wrote to Dést Mahamad Khan to the 
effect that the British government would maintain the independence of 
Herat and would not allow any systematic effort on the part of Persia 
to effect a change in the status of the countries lying between the Persian 
Gulf and the British territory; but that the government of India repu- 
diated the proceedings of Mahamad Yisaf Khan in hoisting the British 
flag at Herat without either authority or encouragement. In March 1856, 
Fateh Khan, who had been appointed at the end of 1855 to deliver the 
ratified treaty to the Amir, set out for Kabal. At Kabal Fateh Khan and 
his party were detained about fifteen days in consequence of the rebellion 
of Rahmdil Khan at Kandahar, which had rendered the roads unsafe. 
In April they reached Kandah&r and presented the treaty to the Amir. 
Meantime the rebellion in Kandahar was being siniresed by the Amir. 
Mahamad Sharif Khan, a son of the Amir, had been sent with a force 
against the rebels, and many surrendered, whilst Rahmdil Khan and others 
accepted the terms offered by the Amir. 

In June 1856, there was a sudden change of rulers in Herat. The Persians 
had agreed to retire, but Mahamad Yisaf Khan was still in heart a Persian, 
and there was a breach between him and Isa Khan. At length Isa Khan 
determined to hold Herat for himself. Mahamad Yiisaf Khan was put on a 
donkey and sent into the Persian camp with a message that if the Persians 
would make the same terms with Isa Khan that they had formerly made 
with Yar Mahamad Khfan, well and good; but otherwise Isa Khan would 
stand a siege, and if matters went against him he would apply to Dost 
Mahamad Khan for assistance. On receipt of this message the Persian 
general turned back his forces and again laid siege to Herst; and Isa Khan 
wrote to Dist Mahamad Khan, declaring himself willing to be a servant of 
the Kabal government and inviting the Amir to march on Herat. It 
was now pretty evident that Dist Mahamad Khan had been successfully 
intriguing with the Afghan party in Herat; that it was he who had pro- 
cured the expulsion of the Sadozai adventurer, Mahamad Yisaf Khan, by 
the very man, Isa Kban, who had invited the Sadozai to Herat; and 
that Herat was still held in the Afghan interest, although closely beleaguered 
by a Persian army. 

Dést Mahamad Khan had appointed his two sons, Mahamad Usman 
Khan and Mahamad Amin Khan, to take charge of Kabal during his 
absence at Kandahar. Both Dést Mahamad Kh§&n at Kandahar and his 
sons at Kabal endeavoured to gather from Fateh Khan what were the real 
sentiments of the British government as regards Afghanistan, and the 
probability of their procuring any money or arms for carrying on the war 
against Herat. They looked to the English to get them out of their scrape. 
In this manner, during the spring and summer of 1856, Dist Mahamad 
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Khan was troubled about the siege of Herat by the Persians and the dis- 
affection of the Sirdars and people of Kandahar. 

Meantime there were other causes of anxiety, for the province of Balkh 
Was threatened with invasion both by the Tarkman hordes and the forces 
of the Amir of Bokhaéra. About May 1856, a body of malcontents, who 
had fled from Kandahar on its occupation by the Amir, had fled to Tirkistan 
and headed an expedition against the Balkh frontier; and Eshan Aurak, 
the former chief of Balkh, having escaped with the others from Kandahar, 
besieged the town of Shibarghan with a large body of Turkmans and Uzbaks. 
Shibarghan was at that time governed by Vali Mahamad Khan, who after 
a struggle for three days, was compelled to retire into the citadel. Mean- 
time Mahamad Afzal Khan, the governor of Balkh, marched to relieve his 
brother, and the Uzbaks were taken by surprise and put to flight. 
Some months afterwards Shibarghan was again threatened by the Uzbaks, 
whe were on this occasion joined by the forces of the Amir of Bokhara. 
In August, however, the Amir of Bokhara made friendly overtures to 
Dédst Mahamad Khan, and the latter asked the Governor General whether 
an alliance between Kabal and Bokhara would be pleasing to the British 
Government. In reply he was told that the British Government appreciated 
the confidence which had been displayed by the Amir of Kabal, but wished 
him to use his own discretion in the matter. On the 14th September 1856, 
Dost Mahamad Khan left Kandahar for Kabal, leaving Gholam Haidar 
Khan as governor of the province of Kandahar with a force of twelve 
thousand men. In September 1856, shortly after the departure of the 
Amir for Kabal, a Persian envoy met him at Kalat-i-Ghilzai, bearing 
letters and messages protesting the continued friendship of the Shah. 
Meantime Lord Canning had received the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government and despatched a letter to the Amir promising pecuniary 
support. Accordingly the Amir dismissed the Persian envoy with the 
remark that, if the Shah were really a friend, he would raise the siege of 
Herat. About the same time messengers from Isa Khan arrived at 
Péshawar with a letter to Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Panjab, offering to hold Herat for the British Government. Ultimately 
Sir John Lawrence was authorized by the Government of India to send two 
lakhs of rupees to Isa Khan at Herat; but the messenger was detained at 
Péshawar by sickness, and meantime news arrived that on the 24th October 
1856, Isa Khan had been compelled to surrender Herat to the Persians. 

Whilst the capture of Herat was still pending, Dost Mahamad Khién 
expressed a desire to consult the British authorities as regards his pro- 
posed expedition to Herat. Accordingly an interview took place at Pésh- 
awar in January 1857 between the Amir and Sir John Lawrence. The 
Amir explained that in consequence of the delay in sending the subsidy, 
he had been unable to prevent the Persians from taking Herat. If, 
however, the British Government would make a strong diversion in the 
Persian Gulf, so as to prevent further reinforcements of Persian troops from 
reaching Herat, he could assemble such an army of Afghans and Tarkmans 
as would enable him to defeat the Persians and capture Herat. The 
question then arose as regards expense. After some delay the Amir 
estimated that the cost of an army of fifty thousand men for a whole year, 
twelve thousand to remain in the country, and thirty-eight thousand to 
march against Herat, would be about eighty-four lakhs of rupees; of this 
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amount he could furnish twenty lakhs out of his own revenue if the British 
Government would furnish the remaining sixty-four lakhs. 


After much consideration, it was decided that the expedition against 
Herat should not be undertaken, and indeed grave doubts were felt as to its 
success. It was, however, agreed that a subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees 
per annum should be granted to the Amir for the protection of his present 
possessions in Balkh, Kabal and Kandahar against Persia, on the con- 
dition that the Amir kept up his existing force of cavalry and artillery 
and also maintained eighteen thousand infantry, of whom thirteen thousand 
should be regulars, divided into thirteen regiments. The subsidy was to 
cease at the termination of the war, or at the will and pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor General of India. It was also stipulated that British officers should 
be deputed to Kabal, or Kandahar, or Balkh, or all three places, or wherever 
an Afghan army was assembled against the Persians, but that these officers 
should be withdrawn on the cessation of the subsidy. It was further agreed 
that an agent, not a British officer, should remain at Kabal on the part of 
the British Government, and one at Péshawar on the part of the govern- 
ment of Kabal. Four thousand stand-of-arms were also given to the Amir 
in addition to four thousand which had been already supplied. The point 
as regards the deputation of British officers to Kabal was largely discussed 
at the conference. In the first instance, when the expedition against Herat 
was under consideration, no opposition was offered, the Amir being seem- 
ingly of opinion that the officers would accompany the expedition and 
would not excite so much religious animosity as if they resided in the city 
of Kabal. Moreover, the proposed subsidy of sixty-four lakhs of rupees 
was so large that he was prepared to run the risk of popular disaffection. 
But under the new arrangement the Amir was only willing that the British 
officers should be deputed to Kandahar. It was urged that their presence at 
Kabal would lead to the belief that the old days of Shah Shijah had 
again returned, and moreover would interfere with the national and 
religious character of the contest, which was one between Afghanistan 
and Persia, and between Sani and Shiah. A day or two after the ter- 
mination of the conference, the Amir returned to Kabal. On the 13th 
March, the British mission left Péshawar and arrived on the 26th April at 
Kandahar. Itconsisted of Major H. B. Lumsden, of the Guides, Lieutenant 
Lumsden, of the Quarter Master General’s Department, and Dr. Bellew, 
assisted by Gholém Sarwar Khan, and accompanied by Nawab Faojdar 
Khan, who was to be the agent of the British Government at Kabal. 


It will now be necessary to return to the progress of affairs at Herat. 
After the surrender of Herat to the Persians, Isa Khan was made Vazir. 
The Persian generals remained in the neighbourhood and Persian troope 
occupied the city and fort; but all mtention of a further advance towards 
Kandahar seems to have been abandoned. ‘Towards the end of 1856, 
many of the Persian troops were withdrawn to Bishahr, which had been 
attacked by the British forces from Bombay. 

On the 26th March 1857, the war between England and Persia was 
brought to a close, and Persia withdrew her forces from Herat in accordance 
with the treaty; but before doing so the Shah installed Siltan Ahmad 
Khan as ruler of Herat. This Sultan Ahmad Khan, generally called 
Siltan Jan, was a nephew of the Amir, but had quarrelled with Gholam 
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Haidar Khan, the governor of Kandahar, and had escaped from Kandahar to 
Herat. Saltan Ahmad Khan subsequently declared himself to be friendly 
to the British Government, but Dost Mahamad Khan professed great in- 
dignation against him and proposed sending his son Gholam Haidar Khan 
to expel him from Her&t. Meantime the disturbances of 1857-58 were 
occupying the attention of the British Government, and Sir John Lawrence 
could do little more than discourage the proposed expedition to Herat. 
Ultimately, however, the Government of India saw no reason why Saltan 
Ahmad Khan should not be recognised as ruler of Herat, and accordingly 
declined to interfere between Herat and Ka&abal. 

Meantime, however, Persia was clearly departing from the conditions 
of the treaty of March 1857. By the 6th article of that treaty, Persia 
had engaged to relinquish all claims to sovereignty over the territory 
and city of Herat and the countries of Afghanistan, and never to demand 
from the chiefs of Herat or of the countries of Afghanistan any marks 
of obedience, such as coining money in the name of the Shah or offering 
up the public prayers for the Shah, known as ‘Autbah, or payment of tribute 
to the Shah. It was reported, however, that the Shah continued to keep 
a Persian governor in charge of the border districts of Lash and Jorvén, 
which were included in the Farah province and were certainly a part of 
Afghanistan. In former times Lash and Jorvén had belonged to Herat, 
but on the death of Yar Mahamad Khan of Herat, Farah, Lash and Jorvén 
had been seized by Kohandil Khan of Kandahar, and they had then 
remained dependent on Kandahar. The Persians, however, availed them- 
selves of the confusion which prevailed at the death of Kohandil Khan to 
appropriate Lish and Jorvén, and Dést Mahamad Khan demanded that 
those provinces should be made over either to Kabal or Herat. Accordingly 
the British minister at Tehran obtained a special assurance from the Persian 
government that Lash and Jorvén should be given up. At the same time 
the Persian minister engaged to take measures for stopping certain proceed- 
ings in Herat which were infractions of the treaty of 1857. It appears 
that Saltan Ahmad Khan persisted in reading the Ahutbahk or prayers in 
the name of the Shah, and also in coining money in his name. He was 
told that he might do both in his own name, but he persisted in doing 
both in the name of the Shah, unless the British Government would assist 
him with money and troops. 

In the spring of 1858 matters were unsettled at Kandahar. A member 
of a Hinda family had turned Mahamadan and was supposed to have 
been concealed by his father in order to escape from circumcision, and 
Gholam Haidar Khan gave great offence to the ‘ milas’ by not supporting 
the persecution of the family. The angry priests broke out in mot, and 
Gholam Haidar Khan made over the government of Kandahar to his 
nephew, Fateh Mahamad Khan, and returned to Kabal. Meantime the 
position of the British mission at Kandahar appeared to be insecure, and 
after some delay sanction was obtained for its withdrawal. Major Lumsden 
and his companions then left Kandahar on the 15th May and reached 
Péshawar at the end of June. Gholim Haidar Khan, the heir apparent, 
died suddenly at Kabal on 2nd July 1858. 

The post of heir apparent was now again vacant, and the Amir again 
passed over his eldest son, Mahamad Afzal Khan, the governor of Balkh, 
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and nominated Shér Ali Khan, the full brother of Gholam Haidar Khan, 
to be his successor on the throne of Afghanistan. 


Towards the end of 1858 M. Khanikoff, a Russian envoy, arrived with 
a diplomatic suite at Herat, and was well received. Soon afterwards M. 
Khanikoff sent a deputation to Dést Mahamad Khan to request his permis- 
sion to pay a visit to Kabal. The Amir received his messengers with 
courtesy, but declined the proffered visit. 

In 1859, the forces of the Amir, under the command of Mahamad Afzal 
Khan, succeeded in conquering the neighbouring state of Kindtiz and 
procuring the submission of Badakhshan. By these proceedings the 
Afghan frontier was advanced to the river Oxus. 


In 1861, a breach arose between Saltfn Ahmad Khan and Dist Mahamad 
Khan, which terminated in the conquest of Herat by the Amir of Afghan- 
istin. This arose from a quarrel between the governor of Farah and the 
chief of the Taemunis, which ended in the capture of Farah by Saltan 
Ahmad Khan. When the news reached the Amir that Saltan Ahmad 
Khan of Herat had obtained possession of Farah, he at once determined on 
punishing his son-in-law. At that time he was at Jalalabad, but he imme- 
diately collected his forces and marched for Farah. On the 9th June he 
reached Girishk. On the 16th June ne crossed the river Helmand, and 
marched direct upon Farah, without meeting with any resistance and closely 
invested the fort. Siiltan Ahmad Khan had left the fort in charge of Mir 
Afzal Khan, but made one march for the relief of the place; but on the 
29th June 1862, Mir Afzal Khan surrendered Farah to the Amir. The 
immediate object of Dost Mahamad Khan having been accomplished by 
the capture of Farah, he resolved on annexing Herat territory once again 
to the empire of Afghanistan. He opened up intrigues with the Sirdars 
and influential men within the city and found them to be well disposed to 
his cause. Accordingly, on the 10th July 1862, he advanced upon Herat, 
whilst the army of Sultan Ahmad Shéh retreated before him. On the 28th 
July, he encamped before the walls of Herat and commenced the siege, 
which lasted for ten months. Meantime there were intrigues and_trea- 
cheries in either camp. Sialtéan Ahmad Khan was profuse in his offers of 
qualified submission to the Amir, but Dédst Mahamad Khan would accept 
of nothing but the unconditional surrender of the citadel. The wife of 
Saltan Ahmad Khan, who was also the daughter of the Amir, vainly 
urged the cause of her husband to her exasperated father and died in the 
early part of the siege. Siltan Ahmad Kh&n also died on the 6th April 
1863; but Herat was gallantly defended for some weeks longer by Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the son of the deceased ruler. At length, on the 27th May, 
Dést Mahamad Khan made a final attack and became master of Herét. 
The Amir, however, only lived thirteen days afterwards. He died on the 
9th June 1863, and was succeeded by Shér Ali Khan, who had been 
appointed heir apparent on the death of Gholfm Haidar Khan. 

The first to show any signs of disaffection to the government of Shér Ali 
was Mahamad Amin Kh§n, his full-brother. This Sirdar, disappointed at not 
obtaining the government of the newly conquered dependency of Herat, 
abruptly quitted the army without orders, and, on the 29th June, reached 
Kandahar, the head-quarters of his own province. There, “with his usual 
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impetuosity,” he seized a quantity of the royal property, and began to 
increase his garrison. 

Mahamad Sharif Khan, another full-brother of the Amir’s, was the 
next to quit his side. He also had hoped to obtain the government of 
Herat, and, failing in this hope, retired to his own province of Farah and 
Girishk, much dissatisfied. 

The Amir Shér Ali began his return march towards Kabal on the 
5th July, leaving his youngest son, Mahamad Yakab Khan, as governor of 
Herat. He was accompanied, for some stages, by Mahamad Azim Khan, 
who, at first, equally with his brother, Mahamad Afzal Khan (absent 
in Tarkistan), was foud in his protestations of devotion to the new 
ruler. But a cause of disagreement soon arose, and Mahamad Azim 
Khan fled from the line of march, with 40 horsemen, towards the mountains 
of Hazara. His example was quickly followed, on the 18th July, by 
Mahamad Hisén Khan, who also went off in the same direction. 

The Amir passed through Girishk, where he had an unsatisfactory inter- 
view with Mahamad Sharif Khan on the 24th July. By this time “every 
single man of note and importance in the country was consulting, plotting, 
and establishing relations for himself with those far and near.” 

At first it was not known to what place Mahamad Azim Khan had gone; 
but the news soon came that he had thrown himself into the fort of 
Gardéz in the Zarmat District, due east of Ghazni. There he began to 
make preparations for defence, summoning recruits to his stronghold from 
the neighbouring provinces of Kiiram and Khist, which, during the reign 
of the late Amir, had been entrusted to his government. 

Meantime, the Amir was much relieved in spirit by receiving most 
loyally-worded assurances from Mahamad Afzal Khan in Tirkistan, that he 
had no share in, and much regretted, the part taken by Mahamad Azim 
Khan. Nevertheless, there is no doubt, a good understanding did exist 
between these Sirdars, and Mahamad Afzal Khan was already making 
preparations for leaving Takhtapal, and marching southwards on Kabal, 
to strike a blow for the crown, to which, as Dést Mahamad’s eldest son, 
he had some pretensions. With this view he had established friendly rela- 
tions with the King of Bokhara in his rear, and, as an advance guard, 
his half-brother, Mahamad Aslam Khan, was holding the hill passes at 
Bameean with a daily increasing force. 

The Amir reached Ghazni on the 24th August, and, having despatched 
an Envoy to Gardéz, charged with a message of conciliation to Mahamad Azim 
Khan, halted for some days to see the result of this measure. The Envoy 
returned on the 28th with an unsatisfactory reply. Then a second embassy 
was despatched on a like errand, and the Amir foilowed it up by marching 
with his army to Kalalgo, within 12 miles of Gardéz. From this point 
a fresh deputation of the most influential chiefs in the Amir’s camp made 
a last appeal to Mahamad Azim Kh§an’s fraternal feelings, and entreated 
him to make his submission before it was too late. The Sirdar yielded. 
and, on the 2nd September, came into the Amirs camp at Yasafkhel. 
There the brothers embraced, and the reconciliation thus effected was con- 
firmed by the exchange of formal documents, in which Mahamad Azim 
Khan pledged himself to submission, and the Amir, on his part, engaged 
to continue to the Sirdar the same dignity and emoluments which the 
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latter had enjoyed during the late reign. The Amir had wished the 
Sirdar to accompany him to Kabal, but it was finally arranged that Ma- 
hamad Azim Khan’s son, Mahamad Sarwar Kh&n, should be his father’s 
representative at the Amir’s Court. Mahamad Azim Khan accordingly 
remained in his own government, and the Amir, taking Mahamad Sarwar 
Khan with him, proceeded towards Kabal, which city he finally reached on 
the 9th September. 

It may here be mentioned that the British Agent, who had, under 
orders from the Government of India, stayed behind at Kandahar, without 
being allowed to accompany the Afghan expedition to Herat, joined 
the Amir Shér Ali at Kandahar, accompanied him in the detour into 
Zarmat, and afterwards went on with him to Kabal. While at Kandahar, 
he was sounded by Mahamad Amin Khén, as to the possibility of the British 
Government consenting to recognize the administration of Kandahar, under 
that Sirdar, as a separate principality, independent of the Amir, and, when 
in Ziarmat, he received a letter from Mahamad Azim Khan, to be forwarded 
to the Commissioner of Péshawar, in which the writer announced his rupture 
with the Amir, and his intention to unite with Afzal Khan in an attempt 
to supersede the Amir, and establish a strong government in Afghanistan, 
friendly to the British power. Nor was this the only overture made by 
Azim Khan; he, about the same time, despatched an Envoy, direct to the 
Commissioner, bearing a letter of similar purport, and praying to be favoured 
with the Commissioner’s advice. These communications did not reach 
Colonel Reynell Taylor, who was then in temporary charge of the frontier, 
until he had received intelligence of Azim Khan’s subsequent reconciliation 
with the Amir, and he was, therefore, enabled to dispose of the matter by 
simply congratulating the Sirdar upon the happy adjustment of the dispute. 
Meanwhile, the Amir himself was becoming uneasy, because his letter to 
the Governor General, reporting Dést Mahamad’s death, had not yet 
elicited any reply conveying the British Government’s recognition of his 
succession to the throne. The Agent had frequent enquiries from him on the 
subject. 

Sc0i after reaching Kabal, the Amir had the satisfaction of learning that 
Mahamad Afzal Khan, dispirited by Mahamad Azim Khfan’s submission, had 
given a flat refusal to Aslam Kh&n’s eager cry for an immediate march on 
Kabal. Intelligence was simultaneously received that treachery among 
Aslam Khan’s servants had enabled one of the Amir’s officers to recover 
possession of the passess at Bamian by a coup de main. The Amir 
followed up this success by despatching a body of troops under Fateh 
Mahamad Khan to reinforce Bimidn and seize Aslam Khan’s “jaghir” in 
that neighbourhood. Then Aslam Khan, abandoned by Afzal Khan, and 
believing the game played out, sent in his brother, Mahamad Hasen 
Khan, to Kabal, to obtain terms of forgiveness for him from the Amir: the 
only terms to which the Amir would listen were the unconditional sub- 
mission of the three brothers, Aslam Khan, Hisén Khan, and Hasn 
Khan. Hisén Khan therefore returned from his unsuccessful mission, 
and the brothers moodily prepared to join Afzal Khan in Tarkistan. 

Hitherto the Amir had been decidedly fortunate; he had subdued all his 
rivals, and was firmly seated in the Bala Hisar, without one open adversary 
being left in the field. 
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This aspect of affairs, however, was not long to continue. Mahamad 
Amin Khan was busy, strengthening the fortifications of Kandahar, and 
Mahamad Sharif Khan at Farah still brooded over his grievances. 
Mahamad Azim Khan at Gardéz was only biding his opportunity to mise, 
and, in this spirit, had again addressed a letter to the Commissioner of 
Péshawar, complaining of the Amir’s conduct, and asking for the Commis- 
sioner’s counsel. Lastly, there was Mahamad Afzal Khan in Tarkistan 
outwardly making much show of loyalty, but, in reality, forming a centre for 
all the disaffected of the family to rally round. Recent circumstances, too, 
had embittered the ill-feeling of this Sirdar. Two younger brothers, Ahmad 
Khan and Mahamad Zaman Khan, holding commands under him in 
Turkistan, had, at the Amir’s secret instigation, abandoned their posts, and 
betaken themselves, with a great part of their troops, to Kabal. The Amir, 
by this measure, intended to thwart Afzal Khan’s military arrangements, 
and so undermine his power of doing mischief. In reality he merely re- 
heved Afzal Khan of two distrusted subordinates, and enabled him to act 
more freely in the development of his plans. 


With the close of the year came the British operations against the 
fanatics on the Afghan frontier, now known as the Ambéla campaign. 
The event caused considerable sensation at Kabal, but early steps were 
taken by the Commissioner of Péshawar to give the British Agent full 
information as to the nature and object of the expedition. 


On the 8th December, Sir William Denison, who was then temporarily 
filling the office of Governor General, despatched a “ khureeta” to the Amir, 
conveying the British Government’s formal recognition of his succession 
to the throne of Afghanistan. 

The severe winter of Afghanistan had, by this time, imposed its 
usual lull on the troubled affairs of the country; and the diaries of the 
period contain little of interest beyond signs of preparation for the coming 
struggle in the spring. The Amir at Kabal grew daily less feared and 
more disliked, the only one of the Barakzae Sirdars sincerely on his side 
being Mahamad Usman Khan, whose support he had purchased by the 
grant of increased jaghires. As a proof how little now remained to him of 
his father’s centralized power, it may be mentioned that Sharif Khan, 
whom he had recently summoned to Kabal, not only failed to obey the 
summons, but further exchanged solemn vows of mutual support and united 
Opposition to his authority with Amin Khan. A yet more serious storm 
was brewing in the north: there, Afzal Khan, with the aid of large 
pecuniary advances from Vali Mahamad Khan and Aslam Khan, had 
succeeded in effecting an alliance with the King of Bokhara, and was 
making arrangements for restoring the conquered province of Kindiz to 
its Ozbak Chief, Mir Atalik, preparatory to an early advance on Ka4bal 
over the Hindi Kiish. The Amir, alarmed at these preparations, and 
fearing lest a sudden move of Afzal Khan should overpower the small 
force in the Bamian direction commanded by Fateh Mahamad Khan, 
recalled that Sirdar to Kabal. Accordingly, Fateh Mahamad Khan, after 
losing many of his men from frost-bite on the road, returned to the capital 
on the 24th December. Meanwhile, Azim Khan was by no means idle; 
he had obtained three lakhs of rupees from Afzal Khan, and, with this 
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subsidy, was raising a force in Kiiram to co-operate from that direction as 
soon as Afzal Khan should commence his southward march. Lastly, there . 
were rumours of much discontent at Herat, and of Persian intentions to 
turn that discontent to the Shah’s advantage. 

Affairs were in this state when the Amir, with a view to strengthen 
the British alliance, proposed to send an Envoy to Péshawar. This 
proposal was approved, and Mahamad Rafik Khan, the Chief selected 
for the purpose, started from Kabal on the 28th February. He was 
accompanied to Péshawar by the British Agent, who was himself anxi- 
ous to confer personally with the Commissioner on points of Afghan 
politics, which could not be committed to wniting. A “ Manshi” 
was left behind at Kabal, charged, durmng the Agent’s absence, with 
the duty of keeping the Indian Government informed of the course of 
events in Afghanistan. The Envoy and Agent reached Péshawar some 
time in March, bringing with them letters of amity from the Amir to 
the Governor General. The special messages with which the Envoy was 
verbally charged included requests for a new Treaty of Friendship, for 
6,000 muskets, and for the recognition of the Amir’s son, Mahamad Ali, 
as heir apparent. Major James, whose proceedings in the matter were 
subsequently approved by the Government of India, pointed out that there 
was no necessity for a fresh treaty with the Amir personally, seeing that 
the Treaty of Alliance concluded between the two States in Dést Maha- 
mad’s life-time was still in force. The two other requests he referred for 
the orders of superior authority, and, on the 4th May, Sir John Lawrence 
gave areply recognizing Mahamad Ali, but refusing the stand of arms. 
The Envoy, however, had not waited to hear the result of Major James’s 
reference on these points. He returned before the end of March to 
Afghanistin, where the preparations for civil strife continued in active 
progress. 

At last, on the 20th April, after a council whose deliberations were 
protracted till nearly midnight, the Amir gave the order for an advance 
of troops. Next morning, his son, the heir apparent, led out the vanguard 
of a force towards Bamian to meet Afzal Khan’s invasion from the north, 
and, simultaneously, a second division moved southwards, under the joint 
command of a younger son, Ibrahim Khan, and of the returned Péshawar 
Envoy, Rafik Khan, to cope with Azim Kh4n’s expected insurrection 
in Kiram. Still either side hesitated to strike the first blow, until 
Arsala Khan, Ghilz&e, indiscreetly cut matters short by seizing for the 
Amir the fort of Gardéz, which had been intentionally left by Azim 
Khan with an insufficient garrison in order to invite attack. Then the 
Amir, considering all hope of staving off the struggle closed, marched 
out in person to join the northern army on the 25th April. At the same 
time his General, Mahamad Rafik Khan, in the south, hastened to take 
advantage of Arsala Khan’s first success, and, after making himself master 
of the Gardéz District and Zirmat, prepared to advance against Azim 
Khan in Ktram. Luckily, too, for the Amir, when the hour of action 
came, the brothers, Amin and Sharif Khan, broke off their mutual alliance 
of hostility, and each separately began making his peace with the Amir. 

The Amir’s plan of campaign was to hold Afzal Khan’s army in check, 
until the less dangerous rising under Azim Khan had been quelled ; the 
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southern force might then be recalled, and thus reinforced he would be in 
a position to put out his whole strength against Afzal Khan. Fortune fa- 
voured his designs: on the 8th May, while marching towards Bamian, he 
received despatches from Mahamad Rafik Khan, announcing his complete 
success in the south. All Azim Khan’s troops in Kdram, after one slight 
skirmish with the Amir’s force, had abandoned him, and the Sirdar himself 
had fled to Khost, and, eventually, to British territory. A fortnight later, 
intelligence arrived that Mahamad Rafik Khan had made satisfactory ar- 
rangements for the military occupation of Kiiram, and was already returning 
with the main body of the southern army towards Ka&bal to rejoin the 
Amir. 

On the 16th May the Commissioner of Péshawar received an express 
from Kohat announcing that Azim Khan had arrived at the frontier 
village of Thal, a supplant for asylum in British Territory. Major James 
hurried to K6hat and invited the Sirdar to come in and meet him there. 
Accordingly on the 21st Azim Khan, with his three sons and 800 followers, 
all in sorry plight, entered Kohat. In his interview with the Commissioner 
‘he blamed his brother, Afzal Khan, for having required him to raise more 
men than could be paid from the revenues of Kiiram and not sending the 
money supplies which he had promised.” And, doubtless, this was “ one 
chief cause of his failure, but the fact of the men’s families being in the 
power of the Government at Kabal was another, and his own oppressive acts 
had made him most unpopular.” Under his administration in Kiram, the 
honour of no wife or daughter used to be considered safe, “and, during his 
flight, he was treated with every mark of disrespect and hate.” He repre- 
sented to the Commissioner that the Amir had neither the inclination nor 
the power to remain in close terms of friendship with the British Govern- 
ment, whereas his own interests and ours were identical. He fully expected 
that we should permit him to remain on our frontier, nor did he affect to 
conceal his intention of raising such disturbances in Bajawar and Swat as 
would effectually prevent the withdrawal of the Amir’s troops in Karam for 
service with the northern army against Afzal Khan. Major James, however, 
at once undeceived him on this point, informing him that if he wanted asylum, 
it was open to him in the interior of our territory at Rawal Pindi; but the 
British frontier was assuredly not to be utilized as a field of intrigue against 
the Amir. Much disappointed, but having no alternative, Azim Khan 

to proceed to Rawal Pindi, taking with him his sons and between 
30 and 40 attendants. Major James’s proceedings were approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéb and the Government of India, and 
orders were issued for providing the fugitive Sirdar with a suitable residence 
and all necessary comforts at Rawal Pindi. 

In the meantime Afzal Khan in Tarkistan had caused himself to 
be proclaimed Amir, and the (Khiatbah) to be read, and coin to be 
struck in his name. Having reason to doubt Vali Mahamad’s fide- 
lity, he had transferred the garrison of Akcheh to Faiz Mahamad 
Khan; that of Takhtapal he had entrusted to his own son, Abdal 
Rahman. The districts of Andkhi, Shibarghaén, Sar-i-pal, and Kain- 
daz he surrendered to the control of native Tarki Chiefs. Having 
thus secured his rear, he, on the 11th May, marched from Ghori to meet 
the Amir’s army with 25,000 men and 32 guns, distributed in four 
columns, which, starting by different routes, were all to converge at Doab, 
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the first stage in the Dasht Saféd, 7. ¢., the passes of the Hindi Kash 
north of Bamién. Vali Mahamad Khan was in command of one of 
these columns, and Aslam Khan of another. 

By the Ist June, both the hostile armies had reached the defiles of 
the Hindi Kish, Afzal Khan’s camp being at Do&b, and the Amir’s 
advance guard, under the MHeir-apparent, Mahamad Ali, at Kahmard. 
The latter had pushed an outpost even as far as the Kara Kotal Pass, 
which overhangs Doab. The Amir himself, with the main body of 
his army, had advanced beyond Bamiaén to Sakhta Chinar, but he still 
enjoined on his son the necessity of awaiting Mahamad Rafik Khan’s 
return from Kiiram. 

The Heir-apparent however, jealous of Mahamad Rafik, brought on 
an indecisive engagement, and, two days after it, Mahamad Rafik 
Khan joined the Amir’s Camp at Sikhta Chinar, having, on his way 
thither, had a narrow escape from some Kandah&r assassins sent to 
murder him by Mahamad Amin Khan. Strengthened by this arrival, 
the Amir led forward all his force to join the Heir-apparent at Bajgah. 
Afzal Khan, however, still presented a formidable front at Bajgah, 
and, in fact, neither party felt itself stronger than the other. As a 
consequence of these ecually balanced fortunes, emissaries, endeavounng 
to prevent a further resort to arms, passed constantly between the rival 
camps, and eventually an apparently sincere reconciliation took place, 
and they started together northwards to concert a settlement of Afghan 
Tarkistan. 

The Amir at last came to terms with Afzal Khan by agreeing to restore 
all Tarkistan to his Government, with the exception of Maemana (to be 
transferred to Her&t) and Kindiiz and Kataghan (to be attached to the 
Kohistan districts of Kabal). Peace upon this basis was formally concluded 
about the 9th August. 

So terminated, apparently, a struggle which at one time had threatened 
the Amir with destruction. For a fortnight, all was tranquillity and 
good-will between the two parties. The Ozbak Chiefs on the Oxus all 
paid their respects to the Amir, and received dresses of honour from 
him in return, and even Abdal Rahman Khan, when the Amir went 
to visit a neighbouring shrine at Mazér-i-Sharif, at last [came in and 
made submission to him there. Afzal Khan was allowed to go freely 
to Takhtapil, and, equally of his own free will, he returned to the 
Amir’s camp. 


Then came a _ sudden crash. The Amir either wanted an excuse for — 


coercing Abdil Rahman Khan, or the latter had really recommenced 
intriguing at Takhtaptil. At any rate the Amir sent him a summary 
message telling him to “give up all his proud schemes” and proceed at 
once with all his family and property to Kabal, or abide the consequences. 
Abdil Rahman Khan waited for nothing more, but fled at once. Upon 
hearing of his flight the Amir turned all his wrath on the father, Afzal 
Khan, and immediately had him put in irons. 

Intense excitement followed this coup d’état. The Afghan Nobles had 
seen the Amir, only two days before, in the shrine at Maz&r-i-Sharif, 
solemnly swear fidelity to Afzal Khan on the Koran, and the remem- 
brance of that scene effectually destroyed their faith in the Amir, and 
diverted all their sympathy to his wronged prisoner. The Amir appointed 
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Vali Mahamad Khan to be Governor of Tarkistén, but Vali Mahamad 
preferred flight to office, and, accompanied by Faiz Mahamad and a few ° 
followers, he hurried across the Oxus to join Abdil Rahman in Bokhara. | 

Fresh cause of disquietude had by this time arisen for the Amir 
in his rear. Mahamad Sharif Khan at Ka&bal, fearing that it would 
be his turn next to fall into the Amir’s power, determined not to 
await the Amir’s return, but to escape, while he could, to Kandahar, 
and there, once more, make common cause with his brother, Mahamad 
Amin Khan, whose strenuous exertions to put Kandahar into a state 
of defence were still proceeding with unabated vigour. The Amir, 
forewarned of the Sirdar’s intention, sent orders to Kabal, forbidding 
him to leave that city; and shortly afterwards he despatched an Officer, 
named Safdar Ali Khan, with instructions not only to beguile Sharif 
Khan into staying at Kabal till he could be secured, but also to begin 
preparations for the Amir’s advance on Kandahar, and, above all, to 
ascertain what the British Government intended doing with Mahamad 
Azim Khan. Safdar Ali Khan reached Kabal on the 15th October, but, 
so far as the first portion of his errand was concerned, he arrived too late. 
Sharif Khan had already retired to Kandahar. 

The Amir commenced his return march from Takhtapal towards Kabal 
early in October. He left Tarkistan under the Government of Fateh 
Mahamad Khan with a garrison of 18,000 horse and foot and 30 guns; 
Kindaiz he apportioned to his nephew, Ahmad Khan, with the Mir 
Atalik as Deputy Governor. He had advanced as far as Ghori, when 
intelligence reached him from Bokhara that Abdil Rahman had been 
warmly welcomed in that country. The Amir, upon receipt of these tidings, 
suspended his advance towards Kabal, and was commencing arrange- 
ments for winter quarters at Ghori, when later despatches were received 
from Bokhara announcing that, for the present at any rate, the King 
had no designs on Balkh. The Amir, consequently, resumed his march 
towards Kabal on the 24th October, and reached that place on the 14th 
November 1864. 

During the halt at Ghori, Sirdar Jalal-td-din Khan, actuated by the 
same feelings as Sharif Khan, followed his example, and fled across the 
hills, with a hundred horsemen, to join Amin Khan at Kandahar. 

As the Kandahar difficulty thus increased, considerable difference of 
opinion arose among the Amir’s councillors, whether it would be better 
promptly to proceed against Amin Kh&n, before he could gain further 
strength in the coming winter, or to utilize the interval by cajoling 
him into submission. The Amir himself inclined to the latter course, 
and Mahamad Rafik Khan to the former. Meanwhile, the animosity 
between the Heir-apparent and Mahamad Rafik Khan grew stronger. 
Owing, however, to the inefficient state of his transport arrangements, the 
Amir was obliged to put off the campaign against Kandahar till the 
spring of 1865. During the winter, the unpopularity of the Amir in- 
creased, and the brothers, Aslam Khan, Hisén Khan, and Hasn Khan, 
fled to British territory. In December, too, Sarwar Khan, son of Mahamad 
Azim, fled from Rawal Pindi to Kandahar, where he received a cordial 
welcome from Mahamad Amin. 

Meanwhile, Mahamad Amin carried on his preparations for the defence 
of Kandahar as vigorously as the Amir did his for his advance against it. 
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The Kandahar campaign opened early, notwithstanding the unusual 
severity of the winter. Sirdar Jalal-ad-din Khan issued out from Kan- 
dahar against Kalat-i-Ghilzie at the head of 2,400 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and a battery of artillery ; and this move was soon followed by Sharif 
Khan bringing in from Farah 7,000 men and 8 guns to reinforce the 
garrison of Kandahar. On the 16th February Jalal-ad-din Khan arrived 
before Kalat-i-Ghilzée, and summoned the Amir’s troops to surrender. 
The Officers answered that they would defend the fort with their lives. 
The Sirdér then planted his guns against the walls and commenced a 
regular siege, but after a month’s ineffectual efforts, he raised the siege, 
and retired again to Jaldak. 

These signs of the renewal of the struggle were not lost upon the 
refugees in British territory; and Azim Khan and the three brothers at 
once solicited permission to return to Afgh&nistan. The British Govern- 
ment permitted them to depart, but, at the same time, gave prompt inti- 
mation to the Amir of their mtentions. On hearing of the successful 
defence of Kalat-i-Ghilzae the Amir’s first thought was to crush the 
rebellion in Kiram and Khost which Azim Khan had raised; and, on 
the 17th April 1865, Mahamad Rafik was despatched against him with 
n force of 1,800 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, and 5 guns. 

On the 20th April, the Heir-apparent began the march towards Kandahar 
at the head of 3,000 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 3 guns. This force was 
manifestly insufficient to cope with the Kandahar army; but the Amir 
considered it absolutely necessary that a forward movement should be 
made, if only as far as Kalat-i-Ghilzaée. At that point, as soon as Azim 
Khan’s affair had been settled in Kiiram, Mahamad Rafik Khan, with 
the Kiiram troops, and the Amir himself with the second division of the 
Kabal army, could, at the proper time, converge and effect a junction with 
the first division under the Heir-apparent. The united force would then 
be strong enough to be led by the Amir in person against Amin Khan. 

The campaign in Kiram and Khdést was not an eventful one. It was 
Azim Khan’s game to avoid an engagement, and to wait till the Amir’s 
approaching necessity in the Kandahar direction should give him an opportu- 
nity for action. Accordingly, he fled to the Vaziri Hills, where Rafik 
Khan, who was under constant pressure from Kabal to settle the disturbance 
with all possible haste, had no time to pursue him, There he nursed his 
strength, having Aslam Khan with him as coadjutor, and receiving import- 
ant pecuniary assistance from Abdiil Rahman Khan in Bokhara. All that 
Rafik Khan could do was to make a hasty pacification of the country, 
strengthen the garrisons, and offer large rewards for Azim Khan’s capture. 
This done, he prepared to join the Amir’s army, where his presence and 
the aid of the troops he commanded were urgently needed. 

Between Amin Khan and the Amir the breach had from the first been 
irreparable. The quarrel with Sharif Khan was a shade less desperate, 
and the Amir had frequently, during winter, endeavoured so to play upon 
this difference as to sow dissension between the two confederates. The 
effort, however, had been unsuccessful. Amin Khan and Sharif Khan 
went together to the Khirka Mobarak shrine and swore on the Koran 
to be true to each other. 

The Amir, when news of this movement reached him, immediately 
marched from Kabal at the head of the second division of the army, without 
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waiting for a further replenishment of the ranks, though numbers of men 
had not yet returned from furlough. 

It will be remembered that Jalal-ad-din Khan, after his unsuccessful 
attempt to take Kalat-i-Ghilzae, fell back on Jaldak. There he was now 
joined by the whele Kandahar army. While in camp at this place, the 
Sirdars proceeded to despatch several deputations of Milas and Syads to 
the Amir with Korans. The first of these deputations reached the Amir 
when he was encamped at Karabagh, 20 miles south of Ghazni. The 
holy men prayed that the past offences of the Sirdars might be forgiven. 
The Amir replied that he did not desire a contest, and that, if the Sirdars 
chose even now to make their submission, he, as Amir of Kabal, would make 
proper provision for their maintenance. 

From Kara&baégh the Amir advanced 20 miles to Mikhar, where the 
Heir-apparent with the first division of the army had halted to wait his 
arrival. The junction took place on the 27th May, and the following day 
Mahamad Rafik Khan came in from Kiram with four regiments of 
infantry and 12 guns. Shortly after the forces of the Amir had thus all 
been united, a second deputation of Syads and Milas with the Koran 
arrived from the insurgent camp at Jaldak. This time the messengers 
brought a statement of the terms on which the Sirdars were willing to tender 
their submission. Practically the demands of the Sirdars amounted to an 
assertion of complete independence within their own provinces. The Amir, 
therefore, in repeating the reply he had given to the first deputation, took 
the only course consistent with his dignity ; and so the farce of priestly 
mediation was played out with the result that might have been expected. 

The next stage of the Amir’s march was signalised by the flight of his 
half-brother, Mahamad Zaman Khan, to join the Kandahar army. Mahamad 
Rafik Khan was despatched in pursuit of the deserter, but failed to come up 
with him. The Sirdar made good his escape to the hostile camp, and was 
welcomed by the Kandahar Chiefs with great honour. 

The Amir reached Kalat-i-Ghilzae about the 3rd June. On arrival, 
he caused a salute to be fired in honour of the successful defence recently 
made against Jalal-id-din. 

The Kandahar army had now advanced to Asia Hazara in the 
Kalat District: only a ‘koss’ separated it from the Kabal army at Kalat-i- 
Ghilzae. Both armies were equally equipped in number of men and in 
munitions of war; but the Kandahar troops were well fed and their morale 
was good, while the same could not be said of the Amir’s force. On the 
whole, the chances seemed against the. Amir, and rumours were already 
prevalent at Kabal of portents having been observed such as occur only 
when there is to be a change of Ruler in Afghanistan. 

On the 6th June 1865 was fought the battle of Kajbaz, in which 
Mahamad Amin was killed and his army defeated, and Mahamad Ali was 
also killed. The Amir then advanced on Kandahar, and Sharif Khan, 
Jalal-iid-din, Zaman Khan, and Amin Khan’s son, Ismail Khan, came 
out to meet him and surrendered to him their swords when he had arrived 
within one stage of Kandahar. The Amir entered Kandahar a conqueror 
on the 14th June. , 

Though the news of this decisive triumph paralyzed the efforts of his 
enemies for a time, it was not long before fresh complications arose. 
Matters, in fact, at Kandahar, did not proceed favourably. A settled gloom, 
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for the loss of his favourite son, had come over the Amir; his health 
suffered, and, on the plea of illness, he absented himself too much from 
public affairs. When he did show himself in Darbar, his manner towards 
the Afghan courtiers was ungracious and morose. In particular, he gave 
deep offence to his two principal advisers, Mahamad Rafik and Mistaofi 
Abdal Razak. Both these Officers requested and obtained permission to 
quit Afghanistan, and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca. When Mahamad 
Rafik went to take leave of the Amir, he was received with anger. But 
soon the Amir yielded to the counsel of those about him, and repented of 
having made so dangerous an enemy. Messengers were sent to recall 
Mahamad Rafik, and, on his return, the Amir endeavoured to pacify his 
resentment by ordering an increase of Rs. 12,000 to his yearly allowance, 
and granting him the Ghazni and Jalalabad Districts in “jaghir.”” By 
some similar process Mistaofi Abdil Razak seems also to have been 
persuaded to give up the journey to Mecca. 

Meanwhile, Abdtil Rahman, who, it will be remembered, had fled to Bok- 
hara, crossed the Oxus, and, being favored by fortune, and joined by Faiz 
Mahamad Khan, he gained possession of all Tarkistan without a blow. 
Fateh Mahamad fled to Ghori. 

At Kandahar the Amir remained sunk in lethargic melancholy. The 
Tirkistén disaster, so far from rousing him to action, seemed only to deepen 
his gloom, and the rumour soon spread that Shér Ali of Afghanistan was 
mad. Some measures, however, he did take towards recovering all that he 
had lost. He sent almost the whole of his army under the joint command 
of his son, Mahamad Ibrahim Khan, and his best General, Mahamad Rafik 
Khan, back to Kabal for the protection of the capital, and for such offensive 
proceedings against the Tarkistan invaders as they might think fit. Fur- 
ther, he appointed Mahamad Ibrahim Khan Governor of Kabal in superses- 
sion of the mistrusted Vali Mahamad. 

The Amir’s army, under his son and Rafik Khan, entered Kabal on the 
5th September. Vali Mahamad Khan was much disturbed at their ap- 
proach, and would probably have fled had he not received assurance of safety 
on the Koran. As it was, he went out one stage to meet them, and was 
received with kindness. Two days afterwards, Fateh Mahamad Khan, the 
deposed Governor of Tarkistan, reached Kabal. Fateh Mahamad had 
made a stand as long as he could at Ghori, but obtaining no reinforcements 
from Kabal, and finding that, as the Tarkistan army came southward, the 
people also rose against him, he retreated, as he best could, on the capital. 

By this time Abdal Rahman Khan had brought his ‘invading force as 
far as Haebak ; it consisted of six regiments of infantry (each numbering 800 
bayonets), four regiments of cavalry (each of 400 sabres), 20 companies 
of “ Jezailchis,” 4,000 irregular cavalry, and 30 guns (heavy and light), with 
a magazine. They had received nine months’ pay, and both with them and 
with the people, Abdal Rahman held high popularity. 

All this time Azim Kh§&n lay ill and inactive among the fastnesses of 
the Saféd Koh range of mountains, not far from the British frontier. 
Tales, however, that he was up and doing on his way to join Abdiil Rahman, 
circulated freely in different forms at Kabal. 

The Amir’s cause at Kabal, day by day, showed fresh signs of deca- 
dence. All his principal advisers, including Mahamad Rafik, addressed 
repeated entreaties to him to leave Kandahar and come up to the capital ; 
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but he was deaf to their prayers, begged they would not trouble him about 
the pay due to the troops, at wondered why they had not already marched 
against the invaders. Indeed, in conversation at Kandahar with Mistaofi 
Abdal Razak, he even went so far as to talk of retiring altogether 
from worldly affairs, and resigning the throne either to his elder brother, 
Afzal Khan, or to his full-brother, Sharif Khan. Such apathy reacted 
with most injurious effect on the Amir’s representatives at Kabal; and 
Mahamad Rafik did not hesitate to tell the British “ Minshi”’ that he 
entirely despaired of the Government. 

On the 11th October, Sirdir Mahamad Ibrahim, the Governor of Kabal, 
decided, with the concurrence of his advisers, that the expedition against 
Tarkistén should be postponed until the spring, and that, in the meantime, 
a small force should be thrown forward to Bamian to defend the passes of 
the Hindi Kish. The troops, however, selected for this duty, refused 
to stir from Kabal until they had been granted six months’ pay. Eventu- 
ally, they accepted a compromise of half their demands, and, after some 
delay, consented to take the northward road. 

The 14th October ushered in events of great importance at Kabal. 
Mahamad Ibrahim summoned a Council to deliberate on the startling 
discovery that Vali Mahamad Khan, two nights previously, had enter- 
tained a party of conspirators, among whom /ta/tt Khan had been present ; 
and that the assembled Sirdars had then and there bound themselves, by solemn 
vows, to make common cause against the Amir. The Council decided that 
Vali Mahamad should be arrested. Upon this decision being carried into 
effect, Mahamad Rafik went to the Governor’s Darbar, and reminded him of 
the promise of security upon which he had induced Vali Mahamad to stay 
in Kabal. The Governor made an angry reply, and one of his courtiers seized 
Mahamad Rafik by the arm, and “ pushed him on to the lower part of the 
room without his shoes.” All Kabal was thrown into a ferment by this 
open rupture among the heads of the administration. For hours afterwards 
the whole garrison was under arms, and for days the movements of every 
notable person in the city were subjected to the closest espionage. 
Mahamad Rafik, after the personal insult which had been offered him, 
remained only 24 hours in K&abal, making preparations for departure. 
Then he openly threw off his allegiance to the Amir, and rode out of the 
eapital, with a following of 2,000 matchlockmen, in a south-easterly 
direction, intending to raise the Ghilzde tribe and the KGhistanis. 

Abdil Rahm&n at last advanced and took up a position at Charikar, 
having been joined by Mahamad Azim, Mahamad Rafik, Sharif Khan, 
and Jalal-ad-din Khan. Negotiations were then opened which were 
prolonged during the winter; but on the 17th February 1866, an advance 
was made, and the Amir’s adherents generally proving false, the city 
of Kabal, after some street firing of an unimportant character, was occupied 
by the army of Tarkistén early on the 24th February. Azim Khan 
and Abdal Rahman entered the city the same day, and accepted the sub- 
mission of the principal inhabitants. Azim Khan then made over the city to 
Sharif Khan, and, through him, issued a proclamation of a general amnesty. 

After three days’ inactivity within the walls of the Bala Hisar, 
Mahamad Ibrahim opened fire on the city. The Tarkistan Army replied 
to the bombardment from batteries erected on the west side of the Bala 
Hisar at a hundred yards distance. 
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Negotiations for peace still went on between the two parties, the prin- 
cipal mediators being Shahdaola Khan, Hafizji, and Miastéofi Abdal 
Razak. Through their intervention a Treaty was concluded on the lst 
March, by which Mahamad Ibrahim obtained better terms than might 
have been expected. He was to capitulate the citadel, and, in return, to 
be assured of complete safety and freedom for himself and for all the 
members of his father’s family in Kabal. 

In accordance with this Convention, the gates of the Balé His&r were 
thrown open, and Azim Khan, now completely master of the whole capital, 
entered the citadel under a salute of 43 guns, and held a public Darbar in 
the Royal Garden. He was attended by Vali Mahamad and Mahamad 
Rafik. Abdal Rahman was not present; some ill-feeling had arisen 
between the uncle and nephew, so that when the hour of tnumph arrived 
the latter preferred remaining moodily in the camp outside Kabal. Symp- 
toms of the jealousy with which either Chief regarded the other’s authority 
were further visible in the compromise by which the Khitba was read in 
the name of neither. 

The capture of Kabal at length thoroughly aroused the Amir. He pitched 
his camp at Deh Khdja, outside the walls of Kandah&r ; and either in camp or 
in the citadel be held daily Darbar. From morning to night he worked at the 
organization of his army. Ka&bal, he declared, had slipped from him for a 
time, owing to his son’s incompetency, and the treachery of his Officers; but 
he would soon recover it, and, while he had life, never abandon it. He only 
waited for the melting of the snow to make an immediate march to the 
capital. 

Tn Kabal dissensions ran high among the confederate Princes. Sharif 
Khan and Aslam Khan were united in resisting Azim Khan’s demand 
that the troops of their personal following should be incorporated in the 
general army, and they both bitterly resented the substitution of cash 
allowances for land as their means of maintenance. Vali Mahamad 
Khan, for reasons not stated, was also, though in a less degree, displeased 
with Azim Khan. And Abdal Rahm&n Khan, who had done more than 
every one for the capture of the capital, was naturally aggrieved at finding 
himself excluded by Azim Kh&n from any share in the administration. Nor 
were the chief Officers of State a whit more united: Hafizji was out of . 
humour, because a slight had been put upon his son. Between Mahamad 
Rafik and the Mtstaofi Abdil Raz&k there had never been any love 
lost ; Mahamad Rafik, therefore, saw, with peculiar dissatisfaction, the whole 
revenue management entrusted to his rival. So nettled was Mahamad 
Rafik that he accepted overtures of reconciliation then secretly made to 
him by the Amir, and passed on the messenger to Fateh Mahamad, urging 
him to hold out at Jalalabad. 

The first offensive movements on either side took place about the 17th 
March. From Kandahar Gholém Mohi-ad-din Khan was sent out with 
reinforcements to Ghazni; and from Kabal Naib Gholém J&n started 
with a force, the display of which, it was hoped, would induce traitors 
within Ghazni to give up the fort to Azim Khan. 

On the lst Apmil, Abdal Rahman, no longer enduring to be shelved by 
Azim Khan, demanded of him either the administration of the Kabal 
District, or the command of the army about to proceed against the Amir. 
Azim Khan found it prudent to accept the latter alternative. Accordingly 
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it was decided that Abdail Rahman Khan, accompanied by Ismail Khan 
(son of the deceased Amin Khan) and Mahamad Rafik, should start 
towards Ghazni with 8,000 infantry and three batteries of artillery. 

The first body of troops sent down from Kabal under Naib Gholéam Jan 
reached Ghazni on the lst April, and proceeded, so far as its limited 
numbers admitted, to invest the fortress. Shortly afterwards, the Naib 
detached a party of 200 horse, and sent them for vidette duty to Mikhar 
on the Kandahar road, 40 mules south of Ghazni. In Kabal itself the 
preparations for supporting the Naib with all the force of the capital still 
went forward. But Azim Kh&n was hard pressed for money, and his efforts 
to obtain pecuniary aid from Bibi Marwarid (Afzal Khan’s wife,) had been 
unsuccessful: instead of money she gave him only reproaches for his unfair 
conduct towards her son, Abdail Rahman. That son himself drew closer 
to Vali Mahamad, and the pair took counsel together as to the feasibility 
of a combined effort to drive Azim Kh&n out of power. Among the 
Ministers of State the three leading men, Mahamad Rafik, Mistaofi 
Abdal Razak, and H§&fizji, laid aside their mutual jealousies, and entered 
into a compact to stand by each other in the coming crisis. 

At Kandahér, during the same period, there was far more activity visible. 
The Amir was himself again, and, except for the deep mourning which he 
still wore, it would have been difficult to believe that the secluded monomaniac 
of a few weeks ago was the same man, who now, from sunrise to sunset, 
laboured at the organization of his army, with all the fire and determination 
which so great a task as the recovery of a half-lost kingdom demanded. He 
had called reinforcements from Herat consisting of 1,000 infantry and 
1,200 cavalry. He had collected a year’s revenue from the Kandahar 
District, and, by this means, had been enabled to issue two months’ pay 
to all his troops. Of the Kandahar Sirdars none dared to show any 
signs of faltering allegiance, and two, Shér Ali Khan and Mir Afzal 
Khan, were sincerely devoted to his interests. To these two, respectively, 
he entrusted the command of the first and second columns of his army, 
reserving the charge of the third for himself. The first column numbered 
three regiments of infantry, 10 guns and 2,000 horsemen: it reached 
Jalogir, 45 miles from Kandahar, on the llth April. The same day 
Mir Afzal Khan led out from Kandahar the second column, com- 
posed of five regiments of infantry, 10 guns and 1,000 cavalry. The 
Amir himself, with five guns and 2,000 horsemen, intended to follow on 
the 12th. 

While the Amir’s plans were still imperfectly understood at Kabal, Ismail 
Khan, son of the late Amir Khan of Kandahar, had been despatched by 
Azim Khan, with four guns and 1,000 infantry, to reinforce Naib Gholam 
Jan before Ghazni. 

On the 23rd April, Abdal Rahman left Kabal with the Tarkistan army. 
Meanwhile, the Amir had concentrated the three columns of his army 
under his own command at Kalat-i-Ghilzde. As he advanced from that 
city, Naib Gholam Ja&n’s outposts fell back; at the same time the tribes 
around Ghazni began to declare so markedly for the Amir that the 
Naib’s position ‘amongst them became one of serious peril. The Naib was 
obliged to call urgently for supports from the Tiarkistan army, which, 
under the leadership of Abdfil Rahm&n and Mahamad Rafik, was now 
halted at Shekhabad, within 40 miles of Ghazni. 
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The Amir now advanced, and as soon as he reached Ghazni, Abdal 
Rahman retreated without firing a shot, abandoning a large quantity of 
magazine stores and losing a considerable number of men from desertion. 
The news of Abdal Rahm&n’s having raised the siege of Ghazni, and 
retreated northwards, reached Kabal on the night of the 2nd May; that 
same night Mahamad Ibrahim made his escape from Kabal to join the 
army of hie father, the Amir. The following morning Azim Khan 
moved out of the Bala Hisir and marched a stage towards Abdal 
Rahmén’s army. He left Kabal in the charge of Vali Mahamad, who 
accepted the office reluctantly, and under protest. 

The Amir halted four or five days at Ghazni to rest his troops and 
cattle. The army under his command was estimated at 14,000 soldiers 
and 25 guns. He appears te have started from Ghazni about the 5th 
May. On the 9th he arrived at Syadabad, a place not more than five miles 
distant from the camp of the whole K&bal army at Shékhabad. He 
advanced towards Shékhabad the same day. A cannonade was opened 
between the two armies, and continued without much result till night fall. 
Azim Khan at this time was nine miles to the rear of the Kabal army, 
but hearing the sound of firing, he hastened to join Abdal Rahman and 
Mahamad Rafik, and arrived in time for the decisive battle of the 
next day. 

Early in the morning the Amir, seconded by his son Mahamad Ibrahim, 
led in person a general assault against the entrenchments within which the 
Kabal army lay. The latter were kept within their defences and ordered 
not to fire, except at close quarters—prudent tactics, the credit of which 
is probably attributable to Mahamad Rafik’s generalship. In this way 
the assailants were again and again made to recoil with loss. Still the 
impetuosity of the Amir, and of that portion of his troops recruited 
from Herat and Kabal, was such that it seemed likely he yet would 
win the day, when, suddenly, at his greatest need, the whole of the men 
from Kandahar abandoned their position, and went over ex masse to Ismail 
Khan, the son of their old master, Amin Khin. The Amir, who had 
received a slight bullet. wound in the thigh, and who, throughout the 
fight, had shown distinguished gallantry, now saw that his chance was gone. 
He turned his horse’s head and fled with four or five hundred faithful 
Herat horsemen towards Ghazni. Mahamad Ibrahim and Sharif Khan 
accompanied his flight. All the rest of his army made their submission to 
Abdal Rahman. His guns, elephants, tents, and entire camp equipage 
fell into the hands of the victors. Only his treasure, of which much could 
not be left, he did manage to save. Two hundred and fifty men had 
been killed and wounded on his side, while but 50 of the eneny had fallen. 

The garrison of Ghazni learned the issue of the battle before the Amir 
arrived under their walls. Siding at once with the winners, they released 
the State prisoners, Afzal Khan and Sarwar Khan, whom the Amir, as 
he passed up to Kabal, had entrusted to their charge; and they shut the 
gates of the city in the Amir’s face, so that the fallen Prince had to pass on 
further south without drawing rein. He halted at last at Nani, about 
12 miles on the Kandahar side of Ghazni. The following night,when the 
moon rose, he resumed his flight towards Kalat-1-Ghilzie and Kandahar. 

No attempt was made by the Kabal army to pursue the Amir. With 
the exception of Abdal Rahm&n Khan, who hurried forward immediately 
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after the battle with 1,000 horsemen to meet his liberated father, all the 
other Chiefs spent the night on the field of battle at Shékhabad. The 
news of the victory and of Afzal Khan’s release was celebrated in Kabal 
on the night of the 11th by a general illumination of the city, and a salute 
of 51 guns. 

Afzal Khan himself joined Azim Khan’s camp at Shéekhabad on the 
16th, and, under a salute of 100 guns, received general recognition as 
Amir from the assembled Sirdars and troops. He then proceeded slowly 
te Kabal, accompanied by Azim Khan and all the Chiefs of the party. 
On the 21st he entered the Bala Hisar under a second salute of 100 guns, 
and held Darb&r in the Royal Garden. - 

Thus at the end of May 1866, the situation was as follows :-— 

Afzal Khan, recognized as Amir by his followers, was in possession of 
the Kabal and Ghazni valleys from Miakhar (half way between Kalat- 
#-Ghilzae and Ghazni) northwards. At Kabal he was supported by his 
fall brother Azim (who soon turned out to be his master, and the real 
ruler of the state), his son Abdal Rahman, his half brothers Vali 
Mahamad, Aslam, and Zaman, his nephew Jalaladin, his great general 
Mahamad Rafik, and the man of peace and influence in the city, Hafizji. 
The other influential Kabali, Abdiil Razak, and the General Shekh Mir 
were in prison. The Jalalabad district was. as yet under Fateh Mahamad, 
who, however, deserted by all his troops after the battle of Shékhabad, was 
quite unable to hold it, and this tract too came almost immediately into 
Afzal’s hands. Tarkist@n was governed by Faiz Mahamad, whom Abdil 
Rahm&n had left as his representative when marching on Kabal in the 
summer of 1865, with a promise never to disturb him in the government 
of the province. 

Shér Ali’s prospects began to brighten almost immediately after the 
battle of the 10th May. Vali Mahamad, within three weeks of that 
disaster, entered into communication with him, and his example rapidly 
spread among the nominal adherents of the Kabal brothers, Afzal and Azim. 
By the end of June he was joined by his faithful partizan and namesake 
Shér Ali Khan, Kandahari, who, dismissed from employment and kept 
under surveillance at Kabal, had notwithstanding managed to effect his 
escape. On the 6th July this example was followed by Fateh Mahamad. 
By the 22nd July it was known in Kabal that he had received the adhesion 
of Faiz Mahamad in Tarkistan. His treasury he replenished by collect- 
ing from Kandah&r the balance. of last year’s revenues amounting to 
Rs. 16,00,000. He got a loan of 14 lakhs more from his supporter 
Mir Afzal Khan, to whom he gave the Government of that city and the 
surrounding district. And he himself, having finally shaken off the stupor 
which had affected his faculties throughout the previous summer and winter, 
worked incessantly at the reorganization of his army. 

Although Shér Ali continued to receive accessions of strength by deser- 
tion from Kabal, yet by the end of July he began to feel the effects 
of faction among his followers. Two parties formed themselves: the first 
or Kabal party headed by Sharif Khan, who after his wont was intnguing 
with the side he had lately quitted, Fateh Mahamad and Sher Ali’s son 
Ibrahim: the second composed of Mir Afzal Khan, Shér Ali Khan, and 
Nar Mahamad Shah, all Kandaharis. It was the aim of these two parties 
to gainsay each other’s advice and thwart each other’s efforts. 
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In Tarkistan, Faiz Mahamad declared openly for Shér All, and advanced 
as far as Haebak, inflicting a severe defeat on a force which had been sent 
by the Kabal brothers, under Sarwar Kh&n, against him. 

Meanwhile at Kabal, Mahamed Afzal took to drinking, leaving the 
conduct of affairs to Mahamad Azim, who soon contrived to make himself 
generally dishked, and to increase the bad feeling between himself and 
Abdal Rahman. Vali Mahamad became openly disaffected, as did Aslam 
and Zaman Kh§&n, and on the 23rd August they were arrested. 

Four days later, a still heavier stroke was aimed against those who 
held aloof from the Kaébal government. On the 27th August, Mahamad 
Rafik, Mist&ofi Abdtl Razak, and two other leading K4&balis were 
arrested. Within an hour of his arrest Mahamad Rafik was strangled, 
his house plundered, his women insulted, and his property, including 
some 3 lakhs of rupees, confiscated. His body was thrown out without burial, 
and remained so for some days, till permission for its interment was given 
to an adherent. The reason given for this murder was that the victim 
had been the main cause of the dissensions of the Barakz&e brothers with 
the view of bringing the English to K&bal. These acts increased the 
unpopularity of Mahamad Azim. 

At last the Amir moved forward, an example which was followed by 
Abdul Rahman, who left Kabal on the Ist November and reached Ghazni 
on the 10th. On the llth Azim set out to join his army, but it was 
not till the 16th and 17th January that the armies met at Kalat-i-Ghilzde, 
when, after a severe engagement, the Amir was again defeated. 

The Amir Shér Ali, with some 2,000 or 2,500 of his broken troops, 
fled from the battle field of Kalat-i-Ghilzie, past Kandahar, the gates of 
which were shut against him. The following Sirdirs clung to his 
fortunes :—Fateh Mahamad Khan, Mir Afzal Khan, Kandah&ri, Yahiya 
Khan Péshawari, Mahamad Sarwar Khan Péshawari, and his son, Mahamad 
Ibrahim Khan. Of the rest of his Sirdars, some had remained at Kandahar, 
and some, leaving him on the road, returned to that place. 

It was for some time doubtful whether he would take the route to 
Tarkistaén, or would retire on Herat. Eventually he adopted the latter 
course. He halted three days at Farah en route, fearing what attitude 
the Heratis would assume. He entered Herat itself about the 15th 
February. 

It was from time to time rumoured at Kabal that he had actually left 
the city for Tirkistan. At the end of April, however, certain news was 
received that he was still at Herat, but had promised to send troops to 
Faiz Mahamad, and had been told in reply that his moral, not his material, 
assistance was wanted—not the presence of his troops, but that of himself 
in person. 

The Kabal brothers now made another effort to drive out Faiz Mahamad 
from Tarkistan, and sent reinforcements to Sarwar Khan, but Faiz Maha- 
mad moved out to meet him, and, on the 23rd April 1867, again defeated 
him signally. 

Soon after this battle the Amir jomed Faiz Mahamad Khan in person, 
yet for four months nothing was attempted. This inaction is said to have 
mainly arisen from the Amir’s having deputed his aon on a mission to the 
Shah of Persia at Mashad, and the consequent uncertainty of his reception 
and return. 
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But on the 20th August reassuring news arrived from Herat, and almost 
immediately afterwards the whole force of the confederates was put in 
motion. Ibrahim Khan advanced from Haebak over the Kara Kotal, and 
by the 2nd week of September was posted between Bamian and Kala. 

Meantime the rest of the Tarkistan army advanced by Ghori up the 
Kandiiz river, and reached Déshi and its junction with the Bamian 
river about the lst September. There the force divided into two bodies ; 
one division, under Shér Ali, went up the valley of Indarab on the left, 
and crossed the Hindi Kish by the Panjshér Pass. The main body, 
under Faiz Mahamad, took the direct route by the Sar Alang Pass. The 
movement, however long delayed, was finally so quick and so well veiled, 
that great uncertainty regarding it long prevailed at Kabal. It was for 
some time thought that the main attack would be on Bamian,—the scene of 
Faiz Mahamad’s two previous victories, and that a comparatively small force 
under Fateh Mahamad would take the line by Ghori. At length, on the 
8th September, it seemed clear that the chief danger was to be apprehended 
on the latter side. 

To oppose Faiz Mahamad and Shér Ali, Abdil Rahman sent out his 
forces to Charikar, and he himself followed them on the 18th. Azim 
was for the last time entreated to hurry up from Kandah§fr, but replied 
characteristically that he saw no necessity for any particular haste. In 
his place Ismail Khan, son of the d Amin Khan, was hastily sent 
out to take command at Gardandiwar on the 13th September, and two 
days afterwards a detachment of his forces met and repulsed a skirmishing 
party of the Tarkistan army under Ibrahim, who had crossed the Kala 
Pass with the intention of seizing a magazine of grain at Kharzar. 

On the 17th September, Abdal Rahm&n had advanced a march beyond 
to Tttam Dara. There he found himself face to face with the forces of 
Faiz Mahamad, who had crossed the pass over the Hindi Kish and 

his head-quarters at Kala Alladad, sometimes called Kala Kohna 
(the old fort). Shér Ali had also crossed the pass which he had selected, 
and was at Bazdrak well forward on his march down the Panjshér Valley. 

Before the two advancing forces of his opponents could effect a junction, 
Abdal Rahman fell upon Faiz Mahamad and routed his front line. Faiz 
Mahamad, watching the battle from the tower of Kala Alladad, saw 
the defeat of that front line, and was hastening to their support, when he 
was killed by a cannon shot. His troops at once commenced a retreat up 
the pass, but many of them were intercepted. 

Shér Ali for a short time after the battle of Kala Alladad kept his 
ground at Panjshér; and there were even divided councils among his 
followers, some recommending a stand where he was, others a retreat to 
Ghori and a stand there. Presently, however, the Panjshéris began to 
rise against a cause which fortune had again deserted, and the ex-Amir, 
suffering heavy losses in men and matériel at their hands, retreated across 
the Hinda Kiish to Indarab. 

At Indarab he halted and endeavoured by negotiation to bring back the 
Panjshéris, and with them his lost guns, to his side. Failing in this 
he retired on Takhtapil, and summoned his sons to his assistance—Ibrahim 
from Bamiadn, and Yakib from Herat. 

Finding that the Tarkistaénis were in no way disposed to quarrel with 
the fate which had given them himself as their ruler in succession to 
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Faiz Mahamad, he countermanded this order, placed Ibrahim in command 
at Bajgah, Fateh Mahamad as governor at Takhtapil, and himself went 
to Tashkargan to collect munitions of war. 

The Amir now determined to fall on Abdal Rahman, if he felt strong 
enough, and, if not, to change his line of attack from the Hindi Kish 
back to Herét and Kandahar, knowing that if Abdal Rahman once 
advanced into Tarkistan, he could not get back over the passes in time to 
meet an attack on ¢hat side. 

Eventually he found this latter to be the wisest course, and carried it 
into execution in the first days of 1868. As soon as Abdal Rahman 
had fairly crossed the Hindi Kish, he quitted Tirkistaén, taking 
with him 6,000 troops and 6 guns, and Faiz Mahamad’s considerable accu- 
mulation of treasure. He was escorted out of his territory by the faithful 
Mir of Maemana, who gave fresh assurances of readiness to serve him. 
He arrived in Heraét between the 16th and 18th January 1868. From 
thence his son Yakiab had in the preceding autumn made a diversion 
in his favour by an advance on Kandahar, but had retired on hearing news of 
the battle of Kala Alladad, leaving Mir Afzal Khan with an outpost at Farah. 

Shér Ali’s return to Herat was the signal for a fresh advance m 
the Kandahar direction. By the end of January most of his troops 
were concentrated at Farah under Mir Afzal Khan. Here that leader halted 
for two months; either from the prevalence of cholera in camp, or the 
unfavourable state of things in Her&t, where the Barakz&es, never popular, 
had still further inflamed the general discontent by a long course of 
oppression, exaction, and merciless severity. The Herat force, however, 
eventually advanced, and, on the Ist April, met and signally defeated the 
Kandah&r army, taking all its three generals prisoners, and Yakib Khan 
then took possession of Kandahar. 

On returning from the battle of Kala Alladad, Abdal Rahman found his 
father dead. He was at once involved in disputes with his uncle, the new 
Amir, Azim Khan, who had arrived from Kandahar three days before. After 
various squabbles with his uncle, Abdil Rahmén left the capital on the 20th 
November, reached Kala Kazi on the 7th December, Argandeh on the 
8th, Gardandiwaér on the 12th, and B&amian on the 15th. From thence 
he started at the end of the year, intending to take the Dasht-i-Siféd route, 
as that over the Kara Kotal was snowed up. The sufferings of his army, 
in their advance by even this less inclement route, were very t. 
the 19th January news arrived that he had reached Do&b, and that Sher 
Ali had abandoned the province without striking a blow. 

From Doab Abdil Rahman at first intended to send his force to the 
capital Tashkargan, going himself to Takhtapal, but he was prevented by 
the inclemency of the weather from carrying his design into effect, and 
went down the Tashktrgan river by Haebak to the capital of the province. 

By the 15th February, Abdal Rahman had taken Akcheh and Manglak. 
A fortnight later he occupied Shibargaén, and he then advanced against 
Maemana. The Mir attempted at first to enter into negotiation, but 
changed his tone on hearing of the battle of the Helmand and fall of 
Kandahar. Abdil Rahman, on the other hand, was disposed to give him 
favourable terms, and, in fact, to patch up matters anyhow owing to his 
failing commissariat. But though Abdal Rahman carried on the siege 
as vigorously as his means would permit, and on the 17th May delivered a 
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most determined assault, he was unable to take the place, and he accord- 
ingly was glad to accept the terms offered and retired to Takhtapal. 

Meanwhile Azim had arrived three days after the battle of Kala Alladad, 
having delayed his arrival till news of the result could reach him. 
He found his brother on the brink of the grave, and at once took the 
whole management of affairs on himself, and was reported to be as eager 
as ever to procure from the Government of India assistance in arms and 
money, so as to enable him to settle the affairs of the country. 

Afzal Khan died on the 7th October, and Azim, who had already grasped 
the power, now attained to the title of the Amirship. Abdal Rahman 
was at first disposed to assert his pretensions, but, through the influence of 
Bibi Marwarid, his mother, and owing to consciousness of his own isolated 
position in the State and lack of a personal following in K4&bal, was in- 
duced to waive his claims, and to make over his father’s sword and tender 
his own allegiance to his uncle. 

All the notables of Kabal followed his example. Probably they were 
not more sincere than Abdil Rahman in doing so, for on the 16th the 
“ Minshi” reported to the British Government that Azim’s exactions had at 
once convinced the Chiefs that their wisest course was to abandon his cause 
for that of his rival, and their own former master, Shér Ali. 

The retreat of Abdil Rahman from Maemana was the signal for the 
Amir to leave Herat and join his son at Kandahar, and he reached that 
place on the 26th June, and the advance on Kabal at once commenced. 
Mahamad Azim’s people now began fast to desert him, and, though he 
acted with great severity towards those he had in his power, none helped 
him, Abdal Rahman would not come from Tarkistaén, and Ismail Khan 
at last openly left him. On the 3lst July he left Kabal and advanced 
to meet Shér Ali, leaving Shamshidin Khan in charge of the city. 

He had hardly done so when Ismail Khan descended, captured the city 
and besieged the Bala Hisar, which he finally stormed and captured on 
the 20th August. Shér Ali instead of attacking Azim near Ghazni, slipped 
past his army and advanced on K&bal by Zarmat; Azim followed and 
Ghazni was immediately occupied by the Amir’s followers. Desertions 
still continued, and Azim, seeing his cause was hopeless, determined, as a 
last effort, to attack Shér Ali’s camp; but just as he was about to attempt 
it, his troops rose in mutiny. Azim then fled with 1,000 men towards 
Tarkistan, arriving at Takhtapal in the second week in September, and 
the Amir immediately proceeded to Kabal, of which he was put in posses- 
sion on the 11th September by Ismail Khan. In the beginning of 1869, 
Mahamad Azim having again collected an army advanced on Kabal, but 
in January he was utterly defeated by the forces of Shér Ali, and with 
Abdal Rahman fled to Persia. 

Authorities.—Elphinstone, Irwin, Strachey, Macartney, Lord, Burnes, 
Leech, Moorcroft, Masson, Wood, Forster, Rawlinson, Macgregor, Connolly, 
Outram, Havelock, Hough, Broadfoot, Garden, Campbell, Durand, Sanders, 
Todd, Abboott, Ferrier, Lumsden, Bellew, Vambery, Edwardes, James, Taylor, 
Wheeler, Gerard, Griffiths, etc., ete. 

AFGHANS— 

The predominant race of the country termed from them Afghanistan. 
“The Afghans, says Bellew, consider themselves a distinct race, and style 
themselves Bani Israil or children of Israil. They even reject the idea of 
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consanguinity with several tribes inhabiting their country, who resemble 
them in language, customs and general appearance, and who are generally 
known as “Pathans.” They call themselves ‘“ Bani Israil,” and also 
‘ Pakhtan,” which last is the national appellation of the Afghans. 

The Afghans, then, as well as the Pathan tribes, call themselves Bani 
Israil, and the former trace their descent in a direct line from Saul the 
Benjamite, king of Israel. They can adduce, however, no authentic 
evidence in support of their claim to so honorable a lineage. ll their 
records on this subject, and they are mostly traditionary and handed down 
orally from generation to generation, are extremely vague and incongruous, 
and abound in fabulous and distorted accounts (as compared with Scripture 
History) of the deliverance of the Israelites out of Egypt under “ Masa,” 
or Moses; of the Ark of the Covenant, which they call “ Tabat-i-Sakina ;” 
of their wars with the “ Tilistin,” “ Amalika,” ‘“ Anak,” &c. These 
accounts, moreover, are so mixed up with Mahamadan doctrines, as at first 
sight to give the whole an appearance of fiction. But this fact alone is 
insufficient, in the absence of other and evident proof of a negative nature, 
to condemn or detract from the justice of their claim to so distinguished 
an origin. It is natural that a race such as Jews, who still adhere to their 
ancient religion in all its integrity, should be proud of their high ancestry, 
although on this account they are the reviled and oppressed of the nations 
amongst whom they dwell. But it is not natural that a nation like the 
Afghans should claim a common descent with them, unless really from the 
same source, seeing they have apostatized from their ancient religion, as 
is proved by their own traditional records, as well as by several peculiarities 
of religious observance, all of Jewish origin, as will be presently mentioned. 
Besides, what do the Afghans gain by claiming a common descent with 
the Jews, whom they despise and detest as the worst of heretics and infidels, 
their very name being a common term of abuse amongst them ? 

Assuredly they are not on this account the more esteemed by their 
neighbours, nor by virtue of their assefted lineage do they acquire any 
pre-eminence amongst the nations around them. On the contrary, the 
very reverse is the case; for, like their neighbours, Mahamadans themselves, 
they are considered by their co-religionists as the embodiment of all that 
is bad—faithless of treaties and promises,—not bound by the laws of their 

rofessed religion when they in the least interfere with the object of their 
Acjives obstinate and rebellious under the restraint of a foreign yoke when 
they have the power to resist, but servile and crafty under other circum- 
stances—penurious and fond of money and its acquisition to a degree, and 
besides addicted, more than any other Mahamadan nation, to the worst 
of crimes, such as brought the ancient Jews to ruin, and called down the 
vengeance of God upon the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. In truth, 
nothing but the fact of ancient tradition—exaggerated, no doubt, and in 
the lapse of ages adulterated and distorted by fiction, but, nevertheless, 
all telling the same tale, and pointing to the same source—is the ground 
on which the Afghans claim an Israelitish descent. But again, why do 
the Afghans, in their own books, describing their origin and early history, 
lay such stress and enter into minute details regarding their wars with 
the Philistines, Amalakites, &.? and the main facts of which, as recorded 
in those books, are borne out by the Scripture History of the Israelites, 
though in the details, it is true, there are many discrepancies, since a 
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number of fabulous stories have been engrafted on the original true history 
as narrated in the Holy Scripture. Further, why are the Afghans so 
particular and minute in their descriptions of the Ark of the Covenant, 
and why do they enter at length into the details of its history? These 
subjects, though not quite unknown to them, have not the same interest 
for other Mahamadan nations; and in the case of the Afghans, it is not to be 
supposed that the interest they produce is without a cause. It is not necessary 
to give tz extenso the Afghan accounts of themselves from their exodus out 
of Egypt to their final settlement in Ghar; suffice it to say, that the main 
facts in the history of their exodus from Egypt under the guidance of Moses, 
their wars with the Philistines, Amalakites, Anakims, and other heathen 
races of Palestine, or “Sham,” agree in the main with the Scripture 
account of the early doings of the Israelites until their settlement in the 
promised land.” 

The following brief account of the origin of the Afghans was com- 
piled by Dr. Bellew from a careful perusal of seven Afghan historical 
books belonging to the library of the late Heir Apparent to the throne of 
Kabal, the Sardar Gholam Haidar Khan, Ghazi, which were kindly placed 
at his disposal during the stay of the mission at Kandahar. Five of 
these books were written in the Persian language, and the other two in 
the “ Pukhta;” they date from 74 to 252 years ago, and profess to give a 
true account of the descent of the Afghan people, with the causes of their 
settlement in the country that now bears their name, and are, it is almost 
needless to say, most implicitly and reverently believed in by the Afghans. 

“All Afghan histories first refer to Saul (“Saral”’), of the tribe of 
Benjamin (“Ibnyamin”), as the great ancestor of their people. Saul, 
on becoming king, was entitled “‘ Malik Twalat’’ (which is said to denote 
“Prince of Stature”—a signification borne out by the literal meaning of 
the words). He is described as the son of “ Kats,” “Kesh,” or “ Kish,” 
and his history, as recorded in the books of the Afghans, is in the main 
much the same as that brought down to us in the Bible. They have 
accounts of his going in search of his father’s missing asses, &c.,—his enmity 
to David,—his dealings with the witch “ Salib” at “ Andor,” &., &c. Saul 
is said to have had two sons, named “ Barakiah,” or Barachiah, and “ Iramia,”’ 
or Jeremiah. They were both born in the same hour, of different mothers, 
who were, however, both of the tribe of “ Lawi,” or Levi. These sons 
were born after the death of their father, who, together with ten other 
sons, was killed fighting against the Philistines. During their infancy 
these sons lived under the protection of David, who succeeded Saul on the 
throne. Subsequently each of them rose to exalted positions under the 
government of David. Barakiah officiated as prime minister, and Iramia 
as commander-in-chief of the army. The former had a son named Asaf, 
and the latter one named Afghana. These, after the deaths of their res- 
pective fathers, filled the same important positions under the Government 
of “ Salaiman,” or Solomon, David’s successor, that their fathers did during 
the reign of David. Asaf is said to have had eighteen sons, and Afghana 
forty. Afghana, under Suliman, superintended the building of “ Bait-al- 
mukadas,” or Temple of Jerusalem, which David had commenced. At 
the time of the death of Suliman, the families of Asaf and Afghana were 
amongst the chiefest of the Israelitish families, and multiplied exceedingly 
after the death of Asaf and Afghana. At the time that Bait-al-mukadas 
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was captured by “ Bakht-a-nasr,” or Nebuchadnezzar, the tribe of Afghana 
adhered to the religion of their forefathers, and on account of the obstinacy 
with which they resisted the idolatrous faith of their conquerors, were, 
after the slaughter and persecution to death of many thousands of the 
Bani Israil, banished from “ Sham,” or Palestine, by order of Bakht-ii-nasr. 

After this they took refuge in the “ Kéhistén-i-Ghoér’ and the “ Koh-i- 
Firdza.”” In these localities they were called by their neighbours 
“ Afghan,” or “ Aoghan,” and Bani Israil. In the mountains of Ghar 
and Firéza the Bani Israil increased very greatly; and after a protracted 
period of warfare with the original heathen inhabitants of the hills in 
which they had taken refuge, they at length succeeded in subduing them 
and becoming masters of the country, and establishing themselves in the 
mountain fastnesses. Some centuries later, their numbers having greatly 
increased, and the country becoming too small for them, this colony of 
Afghans extended their borders by force of arms to the Kohistan-i-Kabal, 
Kandahér, and Ghazni. 

During all this time, and, indeed, until the appearance of Mahamad 
as the Prophet of God, this people were, according to all accounts, readers 
of the Pentateuch, or “ Tauret Khwan,”’ and in all their actions were 
guided by the ordinances of the Mosaic law. But in the ninth year after 
the announcement by Mahamad of his mission as the Prophet of God, 
and more than one thousand five hundred years after the time of Saliman, 
the Afghans for the first time heard of the advent of the new prophet 
through a fellow Israelite (one named “ Khalid bin Walid”); and, in a 
very few years, being convinced of the truth of his new doctrines, adopted 
his religion, as will be mentioned presently. 

On the receipt of Khalid bin Walid’s message by the Afghans, they 
deputed to him, then at Madina, one Kais (called also “ Kish,” ‘ Kesh,” 
and “ Kaish”)—a man who was remarkable among them for his piety 
and learning, and belonged besides to one of the best of the Afghan 
families. He was accompanied on this mission by some six or eight of 
the chief men and elders of the Afghan people. All of these, soon 
after their arrival at Madina, embraced the new faith on Khilid’s ex- 
position of its doctrines, and subsequently, under his guidance, vigorously 
aided the prophet in diffusing his doctrine, by slaying all who rejected or 
opposed its progress. It 1s reported of Kais and his companions that, in 
the height of their religious zeal, they slew upwards of seventy unbelieving 
Koréshis in one day. As a reward for this meritorious service they were 
presented hefore the prophet, who treated them with kindness and dis- 
tinction, and inquired their respective names. But on finding that they 
were all of Hebrew origin, the prophet, as a mark of his favour, changed 
them for Arabic names, and promised them that the title of “ Mahk,” or 
king, which had been bestowed by God on their great ancestor “ Sarul,” 
should never depart from them, but that they should be called ‘“ Malik” 
till the last day. (At the present day, it may here be mentioned, the head 
of every Afghan house, or tribal sub-division, is styled “Malik.”) And 
for the name “ Kais,” the prophet substituted “ Abdu-r-rashid,” or “ servant 
of the wise;”’ and afterwards, when Kais was about to depart for his own 
country, the prophet conferred on him the title of “ Pibtan,” or “ Pathan,”— 
a term which in the Syrian language signifies a “rudder;” and at the 
same time, with much kindness and smiling, the prophet drew a simile 
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between his now altered position as the pilot of his countrymen in the new 
faith, and that part of the ship which steers it in the way it should go. 

Kais and his companions, on their return to Afghanistan, set to work 
busily to proselytize their countrymen, and so successful were they in their 
endeavours, that in the course of a few years only, a very large propor- 
tion of the nation became Mahamadans. Subsequently, the number of 
converts in this country was greatly increased through the powerful influ- 
ence of the Saracens, who, armed with sword and Koran, and flushed with 
their recent successes in Persia and ‘Tirkistén, swept through the 
country of the Afghans on their way to the conversion and plunder of Hin- 
daistan. Though a very considerable portion of the Afghan nation early 
embraced Mahamadanism, it is very probable that the hill tribes were not 
converted till a long period after their brethren dwelling in the plain 
country and its borders. This supposition is supported by the fact of a 
tradition current amongst the Afghans, to the effect that the ‘“ Khaibar” 
mountains (at the northern extremity of the range of Saliman) were 
formerly inhabited by a colony of the Jews. 

The term “ Pahtan,” which was conferred as a title on Kais by Maha- 
mad as already related, has during the lapse of ages become corrupted 
into “ Pathan,” and has been adopted by the Afghans as a national designa- 
tion ; it is also the appellation by which they are most commonly known 
in Hindistan. But the proper and ancient name of the Afghans as a 
nation is “ Pakhtiin” individually, and “ Pukhtanah” collectively. This 
word is described as of “ Ibrani,” or Hebrew, though some say of “ Suriani,” 
or Syrian, derivation, and signifies “delivered,” ‘‘set free.” The term 
“ Afehan” also is said to have the same siguification, and there are several 
legends current amongst the Afghans on the subject of the origin of this 
term. The common tradition states that the mother of “Afghan,” or 
“ Afrhana” (the great ancestor of this people, and after whom they are 
called), gave him this name, because in the pangs of his birth she prayed 
for a speedy delivery, and on the answer to her prayer coming quickly, she 
exclaimed, “ Afghana,” which is said to signify, “I am free,” and called 
the son to whom she had given birth “Afghana.” According to another 
tradition, the name is derived from the fact of the mother in her pangs 
exclaiming “ Afghan! Afghan!” or “Fighan! Fighan!”—a word which 
in Persian means “ woe,” “ crief,” “alas,” &e. 

The term Afghan is quite foreign to many of the tribes of the true 
Pakhtun nation, and belongs properly only to the descendants of Kais, as will 
be noticed further on. But these tribes, whom the Afghans reject as not of 
the same lineage as themselves, because they cannot prove their register 
in the same genealogy, are nevertheless undoubtedly sprung from the same 
stock, for they speak the same, or dialects of the same, language, observe — 
the same national customs, and also possess the same physical and moral 
characteristics as the true Afghans. Moreover, they call themselves (and 
are admitted to be so by the Afghans) “ Bani Israil,’ “ Pukhtun,” and 
“Pathan,” all of which are titles also belonging to the Afghans, but deny 
that they are Afghans, expressly styling themselves “ Pukhtun,” or 
“Pukhtana” in contradistinction. The principal of these tribes, who, 
though Pukhtun in common with the whole nation, are nevertheless not 
“ Afghan,” are the “ Afridi,” “ Vaziri’, “ Khatak,” “ Bangash,” “ Khigi- 
ani,’ “Turi,” “ Jaji,’ &c., tribes, and their several sub-divisions, and 
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they are all more or less found located in the Salim&n range of moun- 
tains and its offshoots, which form the eastern borders of Afghanistan. 

All their historians trace the descent of the whole of the Afghan tribes 
at this day inhabiting the country that bears their name from Kais, the 
individual who, as previously mentioned, was deputed by the nation to 
Khalid bin Walid, at Madina, to inquire into the truth of the new doc- 
trines of Mahamad, and they trace the genealogy of this Kais by thirty- 
seven generations to “ Malik Twalut,” “ Sarul,” or “Saul ;” by forty-five 
generations to “Ibrahim,” or Abraham; and by sixty-three generations 
to Adam. 

Kais married a daughter of Khalid bin Walid, and by her he had three 
sons born to him in the country of Ghor, viz., “ Saraban,” “ Batan,” and 
‘Ghurghusht.” Kais is said to have died at the age of 87, at Ghar, in 
the 41st year of the Mahommedan era, corresponding to the year 662 A. D. 

From these three sons of Kais, the whole of the present existing tribes 
of Afghans trace their immediate descent in 277 tribes, or “ Khél.” There 
are besides these 128 other Khél, who, with the Afghans, are called 
“ Pakhtun,” but who have a separate origin assigned to them, as will be 
noticed hereafter. Of these 405 tribes of the Pakhtun nation, 105 Khél 
have sprung from the eldest son Sarab&n, and are collectively called 
“Sarabani.” From Batan have sprung 77 Khél, in two divisions, viz., 
‘‘ Batanai,” comprising 25 Khél, and “ Matti,” consisting of 52 Khel. 
These last are also known as “ Ghilzéi.” From Ghurghusht have descended, 
223 Khel, in two divisisons, viz., “ Ghurghushtai,” 95 Khél, and “ Kara- 
lanai,” 128 Khél. This last comprises all the tribes of Pakhtuns who are 
not Afghans. 

Saraban had two sons, viz., °** Sharkhian, or “ Sharfu-d-din,” and “ Khar- 
shian,” or ‘‘ Khairu-d-din”. Sharfu-d-din had five sons, vsz., “ Shirani 
“arin,” “Miana,” “ Baréch,” and “ Umru-d-din”. Of these Shir&ni 
left his own tribe on account of family disputes, joined that of the 
‘“ Kakars,” and called himself a Ghurghushtai, of which the Kakar tribe 
is a division. Tarin had three sons, vsz., “Tor Tarin,” “ Spin Tarin,” and 
“ Aodal,” or “ Abdal.” The names of the two former, singularly enough, 
signify the ey reverse of what they were; the fair son being surnamed 
“Tor,” or black, and his brother, of dark complexion, “Spin,” or white, 
Khairu-d-din had three sons, viz., “ Kand,” “ Zamand,” and “ Kasi’’. 

Batan had three sons and a daughter, viz., “ Ismail,” “ Ashian,” and 
* Kabjin;” and a daughter named “ Bibi Mato.” Of these Ismail 
became an adopted son of his uncle Sarabin. Bibi Mato was mar- 
ried to Shah Hisén,” a Persian prince of Ghdr, and to him she bore 
two sons, vz., “Ghilzai’” and Ibrahim Loe.” Shah Hasén had a third 
son, named “ Sarwani,”’ by a second wife, “ Bibi Mahi,” the daughter of 
one “ Kagh,” a native of Ghor, and a servant of Batan’s. The pedi 
of the offspring of all these is traced under one head as descendants of 
Bibi Mato; and the reason of this is that Shah Hasén was not an Afghan, 
and was, under peculiar circumstances, and contrary to the custom of the 
Afghans (who never give their daughters in marriage to foreigners), married 
to Bibi Mato, the daughter of Batan. A few months after their marriage, 
Bibi Mato gave birth to a son, who from the attendant circumstances 
was named “Ghalzoe,” or “ the son of theft” (in Pakhta,” “ Ghal” means 
a“ thief,” or “ theft,” and “zoe” a “son”’). From this son sprung the 
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tribe of “Ghalzoe,” or Ghilzdi, at this day one of the chief and most 
powerful of the Afghan tribes. Subsequently, Bibi Mato bore Shah 
Hisén a second son, named “ Ibrihim,” who was surnamed “ Loe,” or 
““Great,”? on account of his valour and wisdom. This term afterwards 
became corrupted into “ Lodi,” and was adopted asa family title by the 
elder branch of Ibrahim’s family, who supplied many of the kings of the 
Pathan dynasty which was subsequently established at Delhi. The younger 
branch of the family were called “Sar,” or ‘“Suari,” from the name of 
a renowned ancestor. Besides these, Shah Hisén had another son by his 
second wife, Bibi Mahi. He was named “ Sarwdni,” and his descendants 
are known by that name at the present day. All the tribes sprung from 
the three sons of Shah Hisén are named after their respective mothers, 
as the father was notan Afghan. Thus those sprung from the descendants 
of Bibi Matto are comprehensively styled “ Mati-Khéil,” or “ Mati-Zaé;” 
and those from Bibi Mahi’s offspring are collectively termed “ Mahi- 
Khel,” or ‘“ Mahi-Zae.” In the present day, however, these distinctive 
terms have fallen much into disuse, and all the tribes sprung from Shah 
Husain’s sons are called “ Ghalzoe,” or “ Ghilzae,” which is often pronounced 
“‘Ghilji” by foreigners. 

Ghurghusht, the third son of Kais, had three sons, viz., ‘ Dani,” 
“ Babi,’ “Mandi”. Of these Dani had four sons, named “ Kakar,” 
“ Naghar,” “ Dadi,” and “ Pani’. And Babi also had four sons, who were 
named “ Jabrail,” or “ Mirzai,” “ Maikail” or “ Katozai,” “ Asrafil,” or 
“ Paroni,” and “ Azail.” All these tribes are at this day located in the 
Siliman mountains, and the chief amongst them are the Kakar and Pani 
tribes. Of these again the last named are mostly occupied as itinerant 
merchants, and are, with the “ Lohani” tribe, the principal carriers of 
merchandise between Central Asia and Hindustan. 

~The list of the tribes of Afghans and their various sub-divisions and 
ramifications are too lengthy and intricate for detail or classsification in this 
place, but the above particulars will suffice to convey a correct idea of the 
main divisions of the Afghan nation. 

Such is a brief summary of the descent of the Afghans as recorded in 
their own books. It is strange that in tracing their descent from Kais, they 
should exclude and assign separate origins to many tribes who, as before 
noted, though not Afghans are Pakhtuns. According to the Afghans, 
the origin of these tribes is satisfactorily accounted for by special legends. 
But apart from the truth or falsity of these traditions, there is no doubt 
but that these tribes, for the reasons already assigned, are of the same 
lineage as the Afghans, by whom, however, they are acknowledged as only 
adopted Afghans. The rejection by the Afghans of these tribes is most 
probably correctly accounted for thus :—Previous to and at the time of the 
appearance of Mahommed, the entire Puktun nation most probably derived 
their descent by a common genealogy, and at this time also the title ‘ Af- 
ghin,” or Afghana, very probably applied equally to all the tribes speaking 
the Pukhta language. But as soon as the new religion of Mahamad 

e known in the country, a considerable portion of the nation ily 
adopted it as their new faith, and may have, in the first place, included the 
tribes previously connected with the family of Kais, who was, as it were, an 
apostle of Mahamad to the Afghans. At the same time many other 
tribes, who inhabited the inaccessible mountain region forming the eastern 
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boundary of the country, may not have embraced, and there is much 
probability that they did not, the new religion for a long series of years after 
it had been adopted by their brethren dwelling in the plain country. This 
difference in their religious ideas may have led to an estrangement between 
the converted and unconverted portions of the nation; the former in 
their pride and religious zeal probably separated themselves from the 
rest of their brethren, and, after a time, ignored them altogether as de- 
scended from the same stock as themselves, and accordingly excluded them 
from their genealogies. This is the most probable explanation of the 
difference in the genealogy of the Afghans as dwelt on by themselves.” 

But whatever the descent of the Afghans may be, the following is a list 
of all the tribes inhabiting Afghanistan at the present day, in which 
an endeavor is made to show any connection there may be between 
separate tribes. 

l. First, the Darani tribes are — 
1, Popalzie ; 2, Alikazie; 8, Barakzie; 4, AtchakzSe; 5, Nar- 
zie; 6, Ishakzie; 7, Khagianis. 
2. The Tarins are divided into— 
Spin and Tor Tarins. 
The Spin again into— 
1, Shadizaie ; 2, Marpani; 8, Lasrin; 4, Adwani. 
And the Tér mto— 
1, Batezae; 2, Haikalzie; 8, Malizie; 4, Kadazie; 5, Kha- 
nizie; 6, Khamzse; 7, Alizie; 8, Narz&e; 9, Kalazae; 
10, Naezie; 11, Masizfe; 12, Abdalrahmanzae; 13, Ha- 
bilzfe; 14, Hamranz&e; 15, Karbéla; 16, Sézae. 
8. The Kakars— 
Division. —1, Jalazse ; 2, Masa Khél; 8, Kadizie; 4, Osman 
Khel; 5, Abdilazie; 6, Kabizie; 7, Hamzizie; 8, Sha- 
boz&ée; 9, Khidarzie. 
4. The Ghilz&es are divided thus— 


( Zabr Khél. Kaisar Khél. 
Ahmadz&e. Khwazak. 
Umar Khél. Stanizie. 
Ibrahim ...< Adamzie. Ali Khél. 
Chalozae. Andar. 
Chinzae. 
| Shahmomalzae. 
Ohtak. 
Turan... } Toke 
Hotaki. 
5. Povindahs— 
Divisions.—1, Lohani; 2, Nasir; 3, Nazfe; 4, Kharoti. 
6. Vaziris— 
Divisions.—1, Mahsiad ; 2, Utmanzae; 3, Ahmadzae. 
7. Shirainis— 
8. Taris— 


Divisions. —1, Gandi Khél; 2, Alizie; 3, Masta Khél; 4, Hamza 
Khél; 5, Dépazie. 
9. Zaemikht— 
Divisions. —1, Mamiz&e ; 2, Khwahdad Khél. 
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10. Orakzaes. 
11. Dawaris— 
12. Khédstwalsa— 
13. Afridis— 
Divisions—1, Kiki Khél; 2, Malik Din; 8, Kambar; 
4, Kamr; 5, Zakha Khel; 6, Aka Khél; 7, Sipahs. 
14. Jajis— 
Divisions.—1, Kehwani; 2, Ada Khél; 3, Petla; 4, Ahmad 
Khel; 5, Ali Khel; 6, Jama Khel; 7, Hisen Khél; 
8, Kena Ahmad Khél. 


“” 


15. Mangals— 
Divisions.—1, Miral Khél; 2, Khajari; 3, Zab; 4, Margae; 
5, Kamal Khel. 
16. Jadrans— 


17. Shinwaris— 
Divrsions.—1, Khéja Khél; 2, Shekhmal Khél; 38, Mir- 
te oe ; 4, Ashkbel Khél; 5, Syad Khél; 6, Sangi 
él. 
18. Momands— 
Divisions.—1, Tarakzie; 2, Alamzie; 3, Baezie; 4, Khwi&izae ; 
5, Ctmanzae; 6, Dawezée. 
19. Ywasafzdes (Kohistani)— 
Divisions.—1, Baezae; 2, Khwazézies; 3, Malizaés; 4, Tir- 
kilanis; 5, Utmanzdes; 5, Hasnz&e; 6, Akazie; 7, Mada 
Khél; 8, Iiaszae; 9, Daolatzae; 10, Chagarzaée; 11, 
Nirizae ;x 12, Utman Khéls. 

More detailed information of each tribe will be found under its own 
title, the above being merely intended to show what tribes are generally 
considered Afghans. 

“ Physically,” says Ferrier, “the Afghans are, generally speaking, tall, ro- 
bust, active, and well formed : their olive and sometimes sallow complexions and 
strongly marked features give their countenances a savage expression, the lids 
of their black eyes, which are full of fire, are tinged with antimony, for this, 
in their opinion, gives force and adds beauty and a dazzling bmrilliancy to 
them; their black beard 1s worn short, and their hair of the same colour 
is shaved off from the front to the top of the head, the remainder at the 
sides being allowed to fall in large curls over the shoulders. Their step is 
full of resolution, their bearing proud, but rough. 

“They are brave even to rashness, excited by the smallest trifle, enterpri- 
sing without the least regard to prudence, energetic and born for war. 
They possess all the qualities essential to carry it on successfully, but are 
utterly ignorant how to take advantage of and turn them to account; their 
courage is impulsive, and displays itself most readily in the attack; if 
that fails they are easily disheartened and show no perseverance, for as 
they are soon elated so are they as easily discouraged. They are sober, 
abstemious, and apparently of an open disposition, great gossips, and curious 
to excess. Their anger is not betrayed by any sudden burst of passion; on 
the contrary, all that is brutal and savage in their nature is manifested with 
the most perfect calmness, but it is the volcano slumbering beneath the ashes. 

“Courage is with them the first of virtues, and usurps the place of all 
the others; they are cruel, perfidious, coarse, without pity, badly brought 
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up, exceedingly inclined to theft and pillage. In the latter they differ 
from their neighbours, the Persians, who are, however, as great scoundrels 
as themselves, for they endeavour by every means in their power to conceal 
their knavery under the appearance of law or rhetoric, while the Afghans 
do the very reverse; they at once place the knife on your throat, and say ; 
“give or I take.” Force is their only argument, and it justifies every- 
thing ; an individual who is merely plundered considers himself extremely 
fortunate, so, generally speaking, they act inversely to the cut-throats of 
Europe, who demand “your purse or your life;” the Afghans take life 
first and then the purse. In religion they are more tolerant and well 
disposed towards those who profess a different faith than any other sect 
of Mussulmans. Like the people of most eastern nations, they are also 
addicted to a crime which it is not necessary to name; but this remark 
applies rather to the rich than to the people in general. An injury is 
never forgotten, and vengeance is a passion which they love; even at the 
cost of their lives they will satisfy it should an opportunity present itself, 
and this in the most cruel manner. 

‘‘There is no nation in the world more turbulent and less under sub- 
jection; the difficulties in rendering them submissive to a code of just 
laws would be almost insurmountable. To make them observe the rules 
of good breeding, or even common civility, would perhaps be still more 
difficult ; the people are as gross and coarse as savages. The chiefs and 
upper classes are more civilized; but their politeness is always tinctured 
by a rudeness of manner very offensive to Europeans. No matter what 
the condition or rank of an Afghan may be, he considers that he has 
a right to seat himself in the presence of his superiors; to this privilege 
he attaches the greatest importance, and enters into conversation with 
them perfectly at his ease, and without the least hesitation giving his 
opinion on every subject; in short, forcing himself and his views upon 
them as he thinks fit, eating with them uninvited, and all this as if they 
were upon a footing of the most perfect equality. These habits do not 
wound the pride of the rich and powerful Afghans; on the contrary, they 
encourage this independent spirit, and admit their nght to make their 
requests and volunteer their opinions in this way. These are prerogatives 
which in their eyes constitute liberty. 

“The Afghans do not: attach the same importance to some words as 
Europeans do; “country” and “honor” are to them as empty sounds, and 
they sell them to the highest bidder without scruple. This isso true that 
they will almost always submit to and obey a conqueror; and if they have 
been pretty nearly independent since the time of Ahmad Shah, Sadoze, 
it has been owing quite as much to the weakness of the neighbouring 
states, as because there was no one who thought it worth his while to 
purchase them. It cannot be denied that the conquest of Persia, under 
Mir Mahmid in 1721, is a very remarkable page in their history ; 
but if we take into consideration the feeble state in which that unfortunate 
country was at the time, we shall be the less astonished ; a similar invasion, 
and composed of the same elements, would now have every chance of 
success, though the means of defence on the part of Persia are much 
more considerable than they were then. After all, the Afghans were not 
long in losing their conquest and their liberty, and being in their turn 
subdued by those whom they had vanquished and humiliated. 
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“In mentioning this circumstance, Heaven forbid it should be supposed 
that I desire to undervalue the courage of a people who have given so 
many proofs of it; but I wish to establish the fact that the Afghans 
are as incapable of a continuous course of action as of ideas; they do 
every thing on the spur of the moment, from a love of disorder, or for 
no reason at all; it matters little to them who gives them laws; they obey 
the first comer directly they find it is to their advantage to do so, and allow 
him to play the tyrant and govern them if he pays them well and does not 
interfere with their passion for rapine and devastation. Pillage, fighting, 
and disturbances are at times necessary to their very existence, and are fol- 
lowed by long days of repose and idleness, during which they live on the 
fruits of their depredations. 

“Their cupidity and avarice are extreme; there is no tie they would not 
break, no duty they would not desert, to gratify their avidity for wealth. 
This all that can be imagined; it is insatiable, and to satisfy it 
they are capable of committing the greatest crimes. For it they will sacri- 
fice all their native and independent pride, even prostitute the honour of 
their wives and daughters, whom they frequently put to death after they 
have received the price of their dishonour. Gold in Afghanistan is, more 
than anywhere else, the god of the human race; it stifles the still small 
cry of every man’s conscience, if, indeed, it can be admitted that an Afghan 
has a conscience at all: it is impossible to rely on their promises, their 
friendship, or their fidelity. 

“ They enter into engagements, and bind themselves by the most solemn 
oaths to respect them, and, in order to give them a sacred character, trans- 
cribe them on a koran, to which they affix their seal, nevertheless perjure 
themselves with an imprudence perfectly inconceivable. Towns and villages 
by hundreds have surrendered on the faith of such obligations, stipulating that 
the lives of the inhabitants should be spared ; and yet the examples are rare 
that, once in the victors’ power, they have not been exterminated. It is 
extraordinary that, knowing their own bad faith, they allow themselves to 
fall into these snares. The majority of the wars which they wage against 
one another generally terminate by one or more of these massacres. Mur- 
der is a game, and they evince a feeling of vanity when they commit one, 
and glory in the perfidy and cruelty which they show in their acts of devas- 
tation; when they can cite an example of a town which they have depopu- 
lated and razed to the ground, they imagine they have given the grandest 
idea of their power and valour: they are in short real Huns, and Attilas are 
hever wanting amongst them. 

“ They submit to the laws only after they have tried every means to evade 
them; they consider it perfectly lawful in those who are stronger or more 
powerful than themselves to plunder them, and consequently they have no 
scruple in despoiling those who are weaker. Accustomed from their child- 
hood to see human blood spilt, to hear murder not only excused but gloried 
in, they are soon familiar with the idea of death, which they confront with 
the greatest coolness. It is rare to see them make war for the simple pur- 
pose of defending their nationality ; for this sentiment does not exist, and 
can be considered applicable only to the tribe, its district, or encampment. 

eir ideas.are of a totally different character; the hope of enriching him- 
self by booty, of bathing himself in blood—these are what from his earliest 
youth an Afghan proposes to indulge in, and these are the principles in 
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which he is brought up. They hate all governments which introduce law 
and order into a country, or enter into treaties of peace with their neigh- 
bours; to do so is in their eyes an attack upon their rights, which deprives 
them of pillage, and consequently the best part of their revenues. 

“If an Afghan is put to death by his sovereign for marauding, his coun- 
trymen look upon him as a victim; but they establish between him who 
exposes his life in combat, and the obscure domestic thief who does not, an 
immense difference; the first is in their estimation a brave man, whereas 
the other 1s treated with contempt, banished from the tribe, and sometimes 
put to death. At first sight an Afghan pleases, and this in spite of his 
rough and savage physiognomy and exterior; the fact is that when he has 
an object in view, and he has something to gain, he knows how to play, 
and with great suppleness, the part which policy dictates; but if he loses 
the hope of obtainmg anything out of you, it is easy to see into the 
details of his character, and he will stand without scruple unmasked, and 
in all the aridity of his evil nature. 

‘ Excitement, the clash of arms, and the tumult of the combat are to him 
life; repose is for an Afghan only a transitory state of being, during which 
he leads a monotonous existence; the sweets of domestic life, mental 
quietude, the endearments of his family, have no charms for him, and a 
life without commotion and agitation ees all its poetry. He is only 
really a man when he is fighting and plundering; then his eye is full of 
fire, his hand grasps convulsively the hilt of his sabre, and he presses his 
sinewy legs against his horse’s side until the animal can scarcely draw his 
breath: man and horse are one, each understands the ardour of the other, 
and it is difficult to distinguish which of the two 1s then the most vicious. 
As there is nothing in the world of which an Afghan makes so light as 
life, he hastens to live, but in his own way, a slave to his passions, for 
who knows whether he will not fall to-morrow by his neighbour’s sword, 
as others have fallen to-day by his? 

“There is no shade of difference between the characters of the citizen or the 
nomade; a town life does not soften their habits; they live there as they 
live ina tent, always armed to the teeth and ready for the onslaught, 
devoid of a right-minded feeling, and always animated by the most 
ferocious instincts. Though they are full of duplicity, one is nevertheless 
frequently lable to be taken in by their apparent frankness; but a traveller 
is not long the victim of their clumsy cheating, which can succeed only 
amongst themselves, for their minds are rather heavy than acute. Strangers, 
and particularly Europeans, easily see through them ; their kind attentions, 
or an appearance of pohteness to an individual, are rarely the result of a 
natural and sincere feeling on their part, for they are sure to have an 
interested object in view; and if they are so liberal as to present you with 
an egg, it is because they expect to have an ox in return: if they are of 
any service to you, and they ask for nothing in exchange, you will find 
that the gift, or whatever the service may be, has cost them nothing, 
whether trouble or money. They are hospitable to travellers, but only 
because this is an ancient custom which has the force of law, and is not a 
virtue which springs from the heart; those who are not in good circumstances 
consider it a burden which they would willingly cast aside, were it not that 
they fear public opinion ; in all cases they take every means in their power to 
evade it; the rich practice it only from ostentation, and always parsimoniously.” 
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This estimate of the Afghans may seem harsh, but it is one of a man who 
had more opportunities of judging than most, and I have taken it as presenting 
a very complete summary of the opinions of others who know them. I have 
heard many men talk of the courage, generosity, and the frankness 
of the Afghans in terms of the highest praise, but these opinions have 
nearly always been those of men who know little of them. All who know 
them agree very nearly with Ferrier, and I think after our experience of them 
during the one campaign in Afghanistan, it is impossible to form a more 
favourable estimate. Indeed Edwardes, perhaps as intelligent an observer 
and experienced authority of Afghan character as there is, says of them :— 
“I regret’ to be obliged to take exception to Mr. Elphinstone’s very 
high estimate of the Afghan character, and in this I think I should be 
supported by every political officer on the North-West frontier and almost 
every military officer who served in Afghanistan. Nothing that I have met is 
finer than their physique, or worse than their morale.” And Reynell Taylor, 
than whom no man was ever more willing to find good in all men, says :— 
“The Afghans as a race are in the first place very hostile to us, and, further, 
have less of that good and honorable principle of allegiance and good 
faith towards those whose salt they have eaten and whose service they 
have adopted than any other natives that we have hitherto come in 
contact with. And an Afghan, be he Amir or villager, can fight as 
long as he likes, and run away when the aspect of affairs does not 
satisfy him, without the slightest loss of credit among his fellows; he can 
sigh like a martyr over the irresistible pressure of circumstances, which 
has on some ions obliged him to break through the most solemn 
oaths and engagements; he can wade through murder to an inheritance, 
and be admired in his own country as a stirring decided character, fit to 
cope with the world’s difficulties, or serve a master for a time, rob him, and 
return to his village with no further shadow on his respectability than might 
hang over the position of a successful adventurer from the diggings.” 

Bellew’s evidence of the Afghan character is also worthy of transcription. 
“The pride,” he says, “of the Afghans is a marked feature of their national 
character. They eternally boast of their descent, their prowess in arms, 
and their independence, and cap all by ‘am I not a Pukhtun? They 
despise all other races; and, even amongst themselves, each man considers 
himself equal to, if not better than, his neighbour. Hence most of the 
bickerings and jealousies so rife in every family throughout the tribe. 
In their bearing towards strangers of rank, they are manly and _ plain 
spoken, but towards the weak and low, they are abusive and tyrannical. 
They enjoy a character for lavish or at least liberal hospitality. This they 
do deserve, but not to the extent they boast of; for what passes for hospi- 
tality is, in most cases, a mere customary interchange of services or favors. 
Owing to the disturbed and barbarous state of their society, and the absence 
of public places of accommodation for travellers, such as “ sarais,” it is the 
_ Custom of the several tribes to lodge and feed each other when travelling. 
Thus guests and strangers are fed and sheltered free of all charge in the 
Village “ hujrahs,”? but both the accommodation and fare are of the simplest and 
least expensive kind. Strangers or foreigners generally receive neither food 
nor shelter, but beg the former from house to house, and find the latter in the 
mosques. In out of the way and unfrequented localities, where the Pee 
tion is sparse and poor, there is a show of greater hospitality and welcome ; 
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but it is not genuine, and as often as not, if the guest be worth it, he is rob- 
bed or murdered by his late host, as soon as beyond the protecting limits of the 
village boundary, if not conveyed by “ badraga” of superior strength. This 
“badraga” is merely an armed body of men who, for a consideration, agree 
to convoy travellers through their own limits. Any Mahamadan may act 
as “ badraga,” but enly the one supplied by the chief of the district is safe ; 
any others are liable to be attacked by rivals or enemies. The convoy can 
only defend within their own limits; beyond these men of the next 
district take their place. Every tribe and their divisions have their own 
separate and distinct limits within which they are quite independent of 
each other. 

The most remarkable illustration of the pride of the Afghan is their ex- 
ageerated notion of their own honor, Nang-i-Pukhténa as it is termed, 
any slight or insult to which is instantly resented. The existence of such 
sentiments amongst them is very strange, for they glory in being robbers, 
admit that they are avaricious, and cannot deny the character they have 
acquired for faithlessness. The distinctive laws of Nang-i-Pukhtana are 
very numerous, both as regards their dealings with their own race and with 
strangers. The chief are ‘ Nanawatai,’ ‘ Badal,’ and ‘ Mailmastai.’ 

By ‘ Nanawatai,’ or “the entering in,” the Pukhtun is expected at the 
sacrifice of his own life and property, if necessary, to shelter and protect 
any one who in extremity may flee to his threshold and seek an asylum 
under his roof. This-applies even to the protector’s own enemies, and by 
some tribes the asylum is extended to all living creatures, man, or brute, 
or fowl; but the protection is only vouchsafed within the limits of the 
threshold or premises. Beyond these the host himself may be the first to 
injure the late protégé. 

‘Badal’ or retaliation must be exacted for every and the slightest per- 
sonal injury or insult or for damage to property. Where the avenger 
takes the life of his victim in retaliation for murder of one of his relatives, 
it is termed ‘ Kisas.’ 

The laws of ‘Mailmastai’ bind the Pukhtun to feed and shelter any 
traveller arriving at his house and demanding them. 

To omit and disregard any of these observances exposes the Pukhtun to 
the ridicule and scorn of his associates, and more especially as regards the 
‘Badal’ and ‘ Kisas.’ These are never forgutten, and, whilst aptly illustrating 
the revengeful spirit of the people, show the means by which it is kept up. 
It is a common thing for injuries received by one generation to be revenged 
by their representatives of the next, or even by those two or three genera- 
tions further removed. 

Children in their infancy are impressed with this necessity as the object 
of their lives. 

According to their neighbours, the Afghans are said to be naturally very 
avaricious and grasping, selfish, and merciless, strangers to affection and 
without gratitude. They have all these faults, but the condemnation 
is too sweeping and severe. Though not always sincere in their manners, 
the Afghans observe many outward forms of courtesy towards each other 
und strangers that one would not expect in a people living the disturbed 
and violent life they do. 

The salutation is ‘salam alaikum,’ and is always interchanged. Not to 
return the ‘salam’ is always considered wrong, and not unfrequently is 
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taken as a personal slight and avenged accordingly. Friends meeting 
after a long absence embrace, and in fervent phrases enquire of each 
other’s welfare, never stopping to give a due reply in the midst of their 
counter gabblings of ‘jor yai,’ ‘kha jor yai,’ ‘khushal yai,’ ‘takra,’ ‘taza 
kha,’ ‘takra yal,’ ‘rog yai,’ &c. Strangers passing each other on the high 
roads exchange courtesies as each plods on his way, and ‘starai ma sha,’ or “be 
not fatigued” (which corresponds with the mandana bashi of the Persians) 
is answered by ‘loai’ sha, “be great,’ or ‘ma khwaraiga,’ “be not poor.” 
The visitor entering a village or its ‘ hujrah’ is greeted with ‘ bar kala rasha,’ 
“always welcome,” and replies, ‘naiki darsha,’ “good betide you,” or 
‘bar kala osa,’ “may you always abide.” There is no term exactly corres- 
ponding with our “thank you,” but under similar conditions the usual 
phrases are ‘ Khudaai di obakha,’ “God pardon you,” or ‘ Khudaai di osata’ 
“God preserve you.” Friends parting commit each other to the care of 
God with the sentence ‘da Khudaai pa aman,’ “to the protection of God,” 
and its reply ‘ Khudaai dar sara naiki oka,’ “God act well with you.” Of 
the necessity of such a commission, there is no doubt, and in this country 
the traveller invariably conceals his route and time of departure. 

One other point connected with the character of the Afghans requires 
mention before proceeding to a description of their domestic habits, social 
customs, and amusements. It is the estimation in which they hold their 
women. They are most suspicious and jealous of them. It is quite enough 
for a man to see his wife speaking to a stranger to arouse his passion. He 
at once suspects her fidelity, and straightway maltreats or murders her. 
The women are never allowed in public to associate with the men, though, 
amongst themselves, they enjoy a certain amount of liberty. The abuse or 
slander of a man’s female relations is only to be wiped out in the blood 
of the slanderer, and not unfrequently the slandered one, whether the calumny 
be deserved or not, is murdered to begin with. The Afghans, though so 
Jealous of them, treat their women with no respect or confidence, but look 
on them as so much property in which their honor is invested, and to be 
watched and punished accordingly. Nevertheless, elopements termed matiza, 
are one of the most fruitful causes of feuds.” 

“The Afghans, says Elphinstone, are a sociable people. Besides the large 
entertainments which are given on marriages and similar occasions, they have 
parties of five or six to dine with them as often as they can afford to killa 
sheep. The guests are received with ceremony, and when all have arrived the 
master of the house, or some of his family, serves every one with water to wash 
his hands, and then brings in dinner. It generally consists of boiled mutton, 
and the broth in which the meat is boiled, with no addition but salt, and 
sometimes pepper. This soup, which they generally eat with bread soaked 
mm it, is said to be very palatable. Their drink is butter-milk or sherbet. 
In some places they drink a liquor made from sheep’s milk, which has an 
enlivening, if not an intoxicating, quality. During dinner the master re- 
commends his dishes, presses the guests to eat, and tells them not to 
Spare for there is plenty. They say a grace before and after dinner, 
and, when all is done, the guests bless the master of the house. After 
dinner they sit and smoke, or form a circle to tell tales and sing. The 
old men are the great story-tellers. Their tales are of kings and vizeers, 
of genii and fairies, but principally of love and war. They are often 
mixed with songs and verses, and always end inamoral. They delight 
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in these tales and songs. ll sit in silence while a tale is telling, and 
when it is done there is a general cry of ‘Ai shawash,” their usual 
expression of admiration. Their songs are mostly about love; but 
they have numerous ballads celebrating the wars of their tribe, and the 
exploits of individual chiefs. As soon as a chief of any name dies, songs 
are made in honor of his memory. JBesides these songs, some men 
recite odes or other passages from the poets, and others play the flute, 
the ‘rubaub’ (a sort of lute or guitar), the ‘camauncheh’ and ‘ sarindeh’ 
(two kinds of fiddles), or the ‘soornaun,’ which is a species of hautboy. 
The singers usually accompany their voice with the ‘rubaub’ or the 
fiddle. ‘Their songs are often made by the husbandmen and shepherds; 
oftener by professed Shanyers (a sort of ministrel between a poet and a 
ballad-singer), and sometimes by authors of reputation of past or present 
times. 

The favorite amusement of all the Afghans is the chase, which is fol- 
lowed in various modes according to the nature of the country and the 
game to be pursued. Large parties often assemble on horseback or on 
foot, and form a crescent, which sweeps the country for a great extent, and 
is sure to rouse whatever game is in their range. They manage so as to 
drive it into a valley or some other convenient place, when they close in, 
fall on it with their dogs and guns, and often kill one or two hundred head 
of game inaday. Still more frequently a few men go out together with 
their greyhounds and their guns to course hares, foxes, and deer, or shoot 
ay game that 2 fall in their way. 

n some parts of the country they take hares, or perhaps rabbits, with 
ferrets. They shoot deer with stalking bullocks and camels, trained to 
walk between them and the game so as to conceal the hunter. In winter 
they track wolves and other wild animals in the snow, and shoot them in 
their dens. In some places they dig a hole in the ground near a spring, 
and conceal themselves there to shoot the deer and other animals that 
come at night to drink. They also go out at night to shoot hyenas, which 
issue from their dens at that time and prowl about in the dark for their 
prey. They never shoot birds flying, but fire with small shot at them as 
they are sitting or running on the ground. They have no hawking, except 
in the east; but they often ride down partridges in & way which is much 
easier of execution than one would imagine. Two or more horsemen put 
up a partridge, which makes a short flight and sits down; a horseman 
then puts it up again. ‘The hunters relieve one another, so as to allow the 
bird no rest till it becomes too much tired to fly, when they ride it over 
as it runs or knock it down with sticks. 

Though hunting be a very popular amusement throughout the whole 
kingdom, it is most practised by the Western Afghans, among whom also 
the songs and tales before described are found in most perfection, and to 
whom the following amusements are in a great measure confined. Races 
are not uncommon, especially at marriages. The bridegroom gives a camel 
to be run for; twenty or thirty horses start, and they run for ten or twelve 
miles over the best ground they can find. They have also private matches, 
but no plates given by the king as is usual in Persia. It is a common 
amusement with the better sort to tilt with their lances, in the rest, at a 
wooden peg stuck in the ground, which they endeavor to knock over or 
to pick up on the point of their spears. They also practise their carbines 
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and matchlocks on horseback, and all ranks fire at marks with guns or 
with bows and arrows. On these occasions they are often from ten to 
twenty of aside, sometimes men of different villages or different quarters 
of the same. They shoot for some stake, commonly for a dinner, but never 
for any large sum of money. Their amusements at home are also very 
numerous, though cards are unknown and dice hardly ever used. The great 
delight of all the Western Afghans is to dance the ‘attun’ or ‘ ghoomboor.’ 
From ten to twenty men or women stand up in a circle (in summer before 
their houses and tents, and in winter round a fire); a person stands within 
the circle to sing and play on some instrument. The dancers go through a 
number of attitudes and figures, shouting, clapping their hands, and snap- 
ping their fingers. Every now and then they join hands, and move slow or 
fast according to the music, all joining in chorus. 

Most of their games appear to us very childish, and can scarcely be recon- 
ciled to their long beards and grave behaviour. Marbles are played by 
grown-up men through all the Afghan country. A game very generally 
played is one called ‘ Khossye’ by the Doorannees and ‘Cubuddee’ by the 
Tajacs. A man takes his left foot in his nght hand and hops about on 
one leg, endeavouring to overset his adversary who advances in the same 
way. This is played by several of a side. Prisoners base, quoits (played 
with circular flat stones), and a game like hunt-the-slipper (played with a 
cap), are also very common, as are wrestling and other trials of strength 
and skill. Fighting-quails, cocks, dogs, rams, and even camels, are also 
much admired. Camels even are matched; and, during their rutting season, 
. they fight with great fury. When the battle ends, the spectators had need 
to clear the way for the beaten camel, who runs off at its utmost speed, 
and is often pursued by the victor to a distance from the field of battle. 
All these games are played for some stake ; sometimes for money ; sometimes 
the winner takes the beaten cock, ram, or camel, but the general stake 
is a dinner.”’ 

“Idleness,” says Ferrier, “ being the dominant vice of the Afghans, they 
rarely ever work; and when the amount of plunder is insufficient for their 
requirements, they are always thinking of some expedient by which they 
can procure money; their greatest anxiety, however, is to ascertain how 
they can get their daily bread without having to pay for it. This is their 
one only thought all their lives; after having provided for their wives and 
children the barest pittance, they will go from door to door in the hope of 
getting a dinner: hangers-on are indeed so numerous that the chiefs, and 
even the sovereign himself, are obliged to enter into the most minute details 
of their hoeae keeuii: and give instructions to their servants as to the 
character and quantity of the food they are to place before their voracious 
visitors. If with some bread they give a little soup, they have the repu- 
tation of being exceedingly hospitable; but if to these they add a ration 
of rice or meat, no praise, however expressed, would be sufficiently strong 
to mark the estimation in which their generosity is held. The common 
people are not alone in this love of putting their hands into other people’s 
plates, the highest personages do not object to refresh themselves at their 
neighbour’s expense; and I have more than once seen the Vizier Yar 
Mahamad Khan and other chiefs after having finished their own repast, 
present the remains to some of their guests, many of them generals, gov- 
ernors of towns, &., who pounced upon and cleared them off in the twinkling 
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of an eye, seizing the bones with as much alacrity as would have done the 
most famished poodle. It is rare, indeed, that an Afghin’s appetite fails 
him—at any rate it is a fact that never came within my knowledge; and 
when they have the good fortune to meet with a table well furnished and 
an easy host, they put all reserve aside and, as they themselves express 
it (Kharabi singuin), make an enormous feed.” 

This habit of living at the expense of other people forces the Afghans 
to practise sobriety and frugality. They live on fruit nearly half the year, 
rice forming the best and most appetising part of their food; but 
notwithstanding the low price at which it is sold, it is only persons in 
easy circumstances who can afford to eat it every day. They season it in 
their ‘pilaus,’ like the Turks and Persians; like them also they take their 
meals sitting on the ground, with their heels tucked under them, and 
convey their food to their mouths with their fingers. Meat is not much 
liked unless it is swimming in grease; then it is delicious. They throw 
away the lean, as they say it produces diarrhea. The principal food of 
the villagers and nomades 1s ‘ kooroot,’ a kind of pudding made of boiled 
Indian corn, bruised between two stones, or simply bread, on which they 
pour rancid grease, mixed with a substance which in the East is known 
under the name of ‘kechk.’ The flesh of the sheep or goat is what the 
Afghans prefer, but, as with the nice, the mch only can afford to purchase 
it; the ox, the camel, and the horse, that age or infirmities have rendered 
unfit for further service, is the animal food of the people. 

They will not eat meat unless it is “ halal” (lawful), that is the animal 
must have its face turned towards Mecca, and its throat cut in a particular 
part of the neck, the following sacrificial words being pronounced during 
the operation in accordance with their law and rule of faith :—Bismillah 
rahman rahim (in the name of the most merciful God). In eating they 
mix one dish with another, knead them together with their fingers, and 
then stuff it into their mouths. 

The highest personages not only permit the lowest to eat with them out 
of the same plate, but the dirtiest and the most disgusting : it is sufficient 
that they are Miisalmans, for them not to feel.the least annoyance, and yet 
they will be scrupulously careful not to eat with a person who is not of 
their religion, no matter how clean he may be. They make two meals, one 
at noon, the other at nine o'clock at night; they frequently smoke the 
‘tchilim,’ a kind of water-pipe, but very mferior to the ‘narghile’ of the 
Turks, or the ‘ kalioon’ of the Persian.”’ 

The Afghins wear their clothes long. They consist of two large robes, 
very ample, and are either of cotton or a cloth made of camel’s hair, called 
‘barek’; this is the dress of the people. The only difference in the garments 
of the rich is in the. material, which is silk, cloth, or cachemire. In summer 
they are made without any lining, but in the winter ther are wadded with 
cotton or lined with fur. The under garment is confined by a piece of 
muslin, or long cloth, which is wound round the body; the outside one 
and sometimes a third robe is used as a cloak, and a person would be con- 
sidered wanting in politeness if in visiting a superior he did not put it on. 
The shirt is very full, and the sleeves, which reach below the hands, parti- 
cularly so. The former is open at the side from the neck to the waist, and 
falls over the trowsers; these, which are excessively large, open at the 
foot, and are drawn in at the waist with a string. The head is covered by 
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an enormous blue or white turban, and the feet with slippers without 
quarters. The upper classes are, for the most part, simply dressed, and 
consider luxury in this respect as enervating ; but some young chiefs have 
their robes ornamented with gold lace or embroidered with gold thread. 
This is done in the ‘ harems’ by the women, who excel in this kind of work, 
particularly in Kandahar. The Afghéns are not careful of their clothes, 
and soil them the very first day they are put on, for they squat on the 
ground without taking the least thought whether the spot on which they 
sit is clean or dirty. They never change their garments, not even the 
shirt, until they are completely worn out; and as they very rarely wash 
themselves, they are constantly covered with vermin, great and small. 

. The same system seems to have been followed for ages in the construc- 
tion of their houses; sun-dried bricks are the material ordinarily used, 
the rich have them burnt; up to the present period but little use has been 
made of hewn stone. The great scarcity of wood in this country has 
obliged the Afghans to build vaulted roofs, and, like the Persians, they 
excel in this art; nothing can be bolder or more graceful than the form of 
some of their cupolas. 

They rough-cast the wall with mud and chopped straw mixed; 
as there is little rain, this suffices to consolidate them, and being neatly 
smoothed with a trowel, the effect is not unpleasant to the eye. The 
rich use plaster, and the Kandaharis especially decorate their rooms 
with great taste and talent. Their houses are generally low, rarely 
consisting of more than one floor, but they occupy a great space of 
ground; the inside is -concealed from the gaze of the passer-by by a 
high wall which encircles the whole, and in which there is very rarely 
more than one entrance. An Afghan house is usually divided into several 
parts, each having its own rooms, kitchen, court, reservoir, garden, &c. 
They perfectly understand the distribution of the apartments, with regard 
to preserving them from the intense heat of the sun; but they are quite 
ignorant of any precautions against the cold, which is, however, never 
severe at Herat or Kandahar. Even a royal residence in these countries 
looks mean externally compared with an European house, and one is 
surprised to find in the interior every Asiatic comfort combined with much 
that is luxurious. 

The Afghans purchase their wives. The price varies among the Afghans 
according to the circumstances of the bridegroom. The effect of the 
practice is that women, though generally well treated, are in some measure 
considered as property. A husband can divorce his wife without assigning 
any reason, but the wife cannot divorce her husband; she may sue fora 
divorce on good grounds before the Kazi, but even this 1s little practised. 
If the husband died before his wife, his relations receive the price that is 
paid for her, in case of a second marriage; but among the Afghans, as 
among the Jews, it is thought incumbent on the brother of the deceased 
to marry his widow, and it is a mortal affront to the brother for any other 
person to marry her without his consent. The widow, however, is not 
compelled to take a husband against her will; and if she have children, it 
is thought most becoming to remain single. 

The common age for marriage throughout the Afghan country is twenty 
for the man, and fifteen or sixteen for the woman. Men unable to pay the 
price of a wife are often unmarried till forty, and women are sometimes 
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single till twenty-five. On the other hand, the mnch sometimes marry before 
the age of puberty ; people in towns also marry early, and the Eastern Afghans 
marry boys of fifteen to girls of twelve, and even earlier when they can 
afford the expense. The Western Afghans seldom marry till the man has 
attained his full strength, and till his beard is grown; and the Ghilza&es 
have still later marnages. In all parts of the country, the age at which 
every individual marries 1s regulated by his ability to purchase a wife and 
to maintain a family. In general men marry among their own tribe, but 
the Afghans often take Tajak and even Persian wives. These matches 
are not at all discreditable, but it 1s reckoned a mark of inferiority to give 
a daughter in marriage, and consequently the men of rank, and the whole 
of the Diaranis, refuse their daughters to men of any other nation. 

In towns men have no opportunities of seeing the women, and matches 
are generally made from considerations of expediency. When a man has 
thought of a particular girl, he sends a female relation, or neighbour, to see 
her and report on her; if he is pleased, the same lady sounds the girl’s 
mother, and discovers whether her family are disposed to consent to the 
match ; and if the result be favourable, she makes an offer in plain terms, 
and settles a day for a public proposal. On the appointed day the father 
of the suitor goes with a party of his male relations to the girl’s father 
while a similar deputation of women waits on her mother and makes the 
offer in form. The suitor sends a nng, a shawl, or some such present to 
his mistress, and his father begs the girl’s father to accept his son for his 
servant; the girl’s father answers, Mobarak bashad, “ May it be aus- 
picious ;” upon this sweetmeats are brought in, of which both parties 
partake after solemnly repeating the Fataheh, or opening verse of the 
Koran, and praying fora blessing on the couple; the girl’s father makes 
some trifling present to the lover, and from this time the parties are consi- 
dered as affianced. A considerable time elapses before the marriage is 
celebrated. It is employed by the relations of the bride in preparing 
her dowry, which generally consists in articles of household furniture, 
carpets, plates, brazen and iron vessels, and personal ornaments. The 
bridegroom, in the meantime, is collecting the price of his wife, which 
always greatly exceeds her dower, and in preparing a house and whatever 
else is necessary for setting up a family. 

‘ The marriage contract is drawn up by the K4zi, and formally agreed 
to by the woman as well as by the man (the consent of relations being of 
no avail). The articles stipulate for a provision for the wife in case of 
a divorce or of her husband’s death, and are signed by both parties as 


well as by the Kazi and competent witnesses. Soon after this the bride | 
and bridegroom dye their hands and feet with portions of the same henna. 
On the next night the bride goes in procession to the house of her future — 


husband, attended by a band of music and singers, by the relations of both, 
and by. parties of the neighbours, wheeling in circles on horseback, firing 


their matchlocks, and flourishing their swords. When the bride reaches 


the house, she is presented to her husband, and the whole concludes with 


a wedding supper. 


A marriage is conducted in the same manner in the country; but as. 
the women there go unveiled, and there is less restraint in the intercourse 


between the sexes, the match generally originates in the attachment of the 


parties, and all the previous negotiations are saved. It is even in the power 
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of an enterprising lover to obtain his mistress without the consent of her 
parents, by seizing an opportunity of cutting off a lock of her hair, snatch- 
ing away her veil, or throwing a sheet over her and proclaiming her his 
affianced wife. These proceedings, which are supposed to be done with the 
girl’s connivance, would prevent any other suitor proposing to her, and 
would incline the parents to bestow her on the declared lover; but, as they 
would not exempt him from the necessity of paying some price, and as 
they might be taken up as an affront by the relations, they are not often 
resorted to; and when the consent of the parents cannot be obtained, the 
most common expedient is to elope with the girl. This is considered as an 
outrage to a family, equal to murdering one of its members, and is pursued 
with the same rancour, but the possession of the girl is secured. The 
fugitives take refuge in the lands of some other tribe, and are sure of the 
protection which the Afghan customs afford to every guest, and still more 
to every suppliant. 

Polygamy is known to be allowed by the Mahamadan law, but the 
bulk of the people cannot afford to avail themselves of the permission. The 
rich, indeed, exceed the legal number of four wives, and keep crowds of 
female slaves besides. But the poor content themselves with one wife; and 
two wives, with as many concubines, are reckoned a liberal establishment 
for the middle classes. 

The condition of the women varies with their rank. Those of the upper 
classes are entirely concealed, but are allowed all the comforts and luxuries 
which their situation admits of. Those of the poor do the work of the 
house, and bring in water, &. Among the rudest tribes, they have a share 
in the work of the men out of doors. 

The ladies of the upper classes frequently learn to read, and some of them 
show considerable talents for literature. At the same time it is thought 
immodest in a8 woman to write, as she might avail herself of her talent 
to correspond with a lover. Women of the lower orders have all the 
domestic amusements of their husbands, and none peculiar to themselves. 
Those in towns are always wrapped up in a large white sheet, which covers 
them to their feet and completely hides their figure. They are enabled 
to see by means of a net-work in the white hood which covers their head. 
Women of condition also wear this dress when they come out, and, as they 
are then generally on horseback, they wear a pair of large white cotton 
boots, which hide the shape of their legs. They also travel in “ Kajiwas” 
(one on each side of a camel), which are long enough to allow a woman to 
lie nearly at length, but as they are covered with a case of broadcloth, 
they must be suffocating in hot weather. Women are allowed to go about 
the town veiled, and they form a considerable part of all the crowds that. 
gather to see spectacles. They also make parties to gardens, and, though 
more scrupulously concealed, are not much more confined than women in 
India. On the whole their condition is very far from being unhappy, 
compared with that of the women of the neighbouring countries. 

In the country they go unveiled, and are under no other restraint, among 
people of their own camp or village, than what is imposed by the general 
Opinion, that it is indecent to associate with the men. 

The funerals of the Afghans do not differ from those of the other 
Mahamadans; a man in his last moments is attended by a Mala, who 
admonishes him to repent of his sins; the sick man repeats his creed and 
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appropriate prayers, and expires with his face to Mecca, proclaiming that 
there is no God but God, and that Mahamad is his prophet. When he 
is dead the corpse is washed, wrapped up in a shroud, and buried, after 
the usual pravers have been said by a Mala and joined in by the nu- 
merous relations and neighbours who attend the funeral. If the deceased 
was rich, Milas are employed to read the Koran for some days over 
his grave. 

The ceremony of the circumcision is the same in all Mahamadan countries. 
It is attended with a feast and great rejoicing. 

The Afghans are all of the sect called Saini. They are opposed to 
the Shiahs, whom they consider more an infidel than a Hinda, and they 
have a greater aversion to the Persians for their religion than for all the 
injuries the country has suffered at their hands. The feelings of the 
Afghans towards people of a religion entirely different from their own are, 
however, free from all asperity as long as they are not at war. They hold, 
like all other Mahamadans, that no infidel will be saved; that it is 
lawful, and even meritorious, to make war on unbelievers, and to convert 
them to the Mahamadan faith, or impose tribute on them, and to put them 
to death if they refuse both of those conditions. Their hatred to idolaters 
is well known, yet the Hindiis are allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, and their temples are entirely unmolested, though they are for- 
bidden all religious processions, and all public exposing of their idols. 

The Shiahs are mere discountenanced than any other religious sect, yet 
all the numerous Persians in the country are Shiahs, and many of them . 
hold high offices in the state and household. 

Another sect in Kabal is that of the Safis, who ought, perhaps, to be 
considered as a class of philosophers rather than of religionists. According 
to Elphinstone, their mysterious doctrine, their leading tenet, seems to be 
that the whole of the animated and inanimate creation is an illusion; and 
that nothing exists except the Supreme Being, which presents itself under 
an infinity of shapes to the soul of man, itself a portion of the divine 
essence. The contemplation of this doctrine raises the Sifis to the 
utmost pitch of enthusiasm. They admire God in every thing; and by 
frequent meditation on his attributes, and by tracing him through all his 
forms, they imagine that they attain to an ineffable love for the Deity, and 
even to an entire union with his substance. As a necessary consequence of 
this theory, they consider the peculiar tenets of every religion as super- 
fluities, and discard all rites and religious worship, regarding it as a matter 
of little importance in what manner the thoughts are turned to God, 
provided they rest at last in contemplation on his goodness and greatness. 

Another sect, which is sometimes confounded with the Siifis, is one 
which bears the name of Mila Zakai, who was its great patron in Kabul. 
Its followers hold that all the prophets were impostors and all revela- 
tion an invention. They seem very doubtful of the truth of a future 
state, and even of the being of a God. The followers of Mala Zaki 
are said to take the full advantage of their release from the fear of hell and 
the awe of a Supreme Being, and to be the most dissolute and unprincipled 
profligates in the kingdom. 

The Afghans are all strict Sint Mahamadans, and as they are occupicd 
about their own faith and observances, without interfering with other people, 
their religious spirit is far from being unpleasing even in followers of Islam. 
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From their conversation one would think the whole people, from the king to 
the lowest peasant, was always occupied in holy reflections; scarce a sentence 
is uttered without some allusion to the Deity, and the slightest occurrence 
produces a pious ejaculation. For example, they never speak of any future 
event, however certain, without adding “Inshala” (please God). They 
even apply this phrase to past time, and will answer a question about their 
age, ‘“‘ Please God, I am forty-five years old.” Many people have always a 
rosary hanging round their wrist, and begin to tell their beads whenever 
there is a pause in the conversation ; they are supposed to repeat the name of 
God whenever they drop a bead, but they often go on while they are listen- 
ing attentively to what is said, and even while they are speaking themselves. 
They are always swearing, and their oaths are uttered with as much solem- 
nity as if they were before the gravest tribunal: “I swear by God and by 
his prophet ;” ‘“ May I go an infidel out of this world if it is not true ;” 
“May my wife be three times divorced if I hie.” One of their most solemn 
oaths is by the name of God (Allah) three times repeated in three different 
forms, ‘‘ Wallah, Billah, Tillah.” It may be well to mention here a custom 
they have in common with all Mahamadans, which they call imposing 
an oath (Kasm dadan). This is a species of adjuration, by which the 
person to whom the oath is recited is supposed to be bound whether he 
consents or not. Thusa man will tell another, “It is an oath by the 
Koran, if ever you reveal what I have told you;” “It is an oath by 
Jesus Christ, the soul of God, that you grant my request.” 

The Afghans never enter on any undertaking without saying the 
Fateheh. 

No people can be more regular in performing their devotions. Their 
prayers begin before day and are repeated five times, the last of which falls 
a little after the close of the evening twilight. The hour of prayer is 
always announced by the “‘ Muezzin” (from the tops of the minarets, or from 
some other high place) by the shout of Allah Akbar, “God is most great,” 
which is repeated till it may be supposed to have reached the ears of all the 
faithful. It is a solemn and pleasing sound. When it is heard the people 
repair to the mosques, but those who are otherwise occupied do not suffer 
that interruption. 

The Mahamadan religion requires that every man should give a portion 
of his income in charity. All presents to holy men, and even the regular 
stipends of the Malas, are included under this head; besides alms to 
beggars they reckon money spent in hospitality as charity, and in this 
interpretation they amply fulfil the injunctions of their religion. Dice are 
forbidden, as are all games of chance played for money. This prohibition 
is not strictly attended to; but the Afghans are little given to gambling. 
Wine is known to be forbidden, and is in fact only drunk by the rich; but 
an intoxicating drug, called ‘bang,’ though equally unlawful, is used by the 
debauched in most parts of the country. 

The office of the Mohtesib, whose duty it is to superintend the public 
morals, is very invidious; and he is often accused of taking bribes to let 
off the guilty, and even of levying contributions by intimidating the inno- 
cent. His power extends to inflicting forty blows, with a broad leather 
strap (made on a pattern prescribed either in the Koran or the traditions), 
and to exposing offenders to public shame, by sending them round the town 
on an ass or a camel with their faces to the tail. 
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The Malas and all the religious, even if they have no offices, are fond 
of preaching up an austere life, and of discouraging the most innocent 
pleasure. In some parts of the country, the Milas even break lutes and 
fiddles wherever they find them. Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes 
are exempted from this proscription as being manly and warlike; but all 
other music is reckoned effeminate and inconsistent with the character of 
a true Mahamadan. This austerity, however, is little practised by the 
people. The Malas are generally restrained to censuring the more important 
breaches of religion and morality, and in many parts they have no power 
al all. 

The Malas are very numerous, and are found in every rank from the 
chief courtiers and ministers to the lowest class in the poorest and wildest 
tribes. They are most numerous in proportion to the body of the people 
about towns. When mentioned as a body, they are usually called the 
Ulima (or learned). 

AFGHAN TURKISTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The name given to all the Afghan dominions of the N. Hinda Kash 
and Koh-i-Baba. It comprises the districts of Maemana, Andkhii, Sar-i-pal, 
Shibrghan, Balkh, Khulm, Kdandtz and Badakhshan. These will be 
found described under their respective titles, but 1t will be convenient here to 
give a summary of Mr. ‘Talboys Wheeler’s memorandum on the history 
of this country, compiled chiefly from the diaries of the Kabal envoy. 

On the death of Ahmad Shah Darani, the country now known as Afghan- 
Tarkistan was included in the Afghan dominions which then extended as 
far as the Oxus, but on the accession of Mahmfaid Shah, the bonds which 
held this kingdom together were loosened, and the Ozbak states south of 
the Oxus maintained a precarious independence, qualified by nominal sub- 
mission to either of their neighbours, Herat, Persia, Kabal and Bokhara, 
who had the power to exact it, and varied by constant quarrels among 
themselves. 

The ruling power in Maemana was originally founded after the death of 
Nadar Shah by a soldier of fortune named Haji Khan. This mau was 
an Uzbak, who had served in the army of Nadar Shah; and his comrade 
at that period was Ahmad Shah, the Afghan, who afterwards became famous 
as the founder of the modern kingdom of Afghanistan. After the murder 
of Nadar Shah, and the establishment of Ahmad Shah at Kabal, Haji 
Khan repaired to the court of his old companion in arms in the hope of 
obtaining a portion of his good fortune. Ahmad Shah then made over 
the territories of Maemana and Balkh to Haji Khan as Vali, or ruler, on 
the simple condition that H&ji Khan should furnish certain military aid 
at call. Haji Khan made Balkh his seat of government, and left one 
of his relatives at Maemana to rule that province as his deputy. On his 
death he left the double government of Balkh and Maemana to his son Jan 
Khan, who, however, did not enjoy it long. Shah Murad, the Amir of 
Bokhara, induced the inhabitants of Balkh and Akcheh to throw off their 
allegiance to Jan Khan; and although Timar Shah of Afghanistan re- 
covered the suzerainty of Balkh, he appears to have appointed a governor 
from Kabal. Meantime Jaén Khan surrendered all his influence in Balkh, 
and confined himself to the government of Maemana. 

Jan Khan died at some unknown date, but probably about 1790. His 
death was followed by a series of domestic tragedies, and popular revolutions, 
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which furnish a curious picture of the restless plots and intrigues which seem 
to have prevailed in these remote states, just as they prevailed at Kabal, 
Kandahar and Bokhara. Jan Khan left several sons. One obtained the petty 
throne of Maemana by blinding an elder brother; but after some years he 
was overthrown by a popular insurrection and put to death. Then a younger 
brother, named Ahmad Khan, reigned from 1798 to 1810, and was in like 
manner put to death by the people of Maemana. A nephew of Ahmad 
Khan, named Alah Yar Khan, was next placed upon the throne, and 
reigned from 1810 to 1826, when he died of cholera. Mizrab Khan was 
the eldest son of Ahmad Khan, who was murdered in 1810. When that 
tragedy took place, Mizrab Khan and a younger brother took refuge at the 
holy shrine of Mazar-i-Sharif, and waited there for a favourable crisis in 
the affairs of Maemana. In 1826 the two brothers removed to Shibrgham. 
Meantime an infant son of the deceased ruler, Alah Yar Khan, was placed 
upon the throne of Maemana, whilst the Persian steward of the royal house- 
hold assumed the post of regent. The people of Maemana, however, grew 
disgusted with the insolence of the Persian, and put him to death, and then 
sent to Shibrgham for Mizraéb Khan. 

Whilst the western states were thus the theatre of internal intrigues, 
Yar Mahamad Khan, the ruler of Herat, was preparing to annex them 
to his own territories. In the old days of Ahmad Shah Abdali, when all 
the states between the Hindaé Kash and river Oxus were included in the 
Afghan empire, the administration seems to have been especially connect- 
ed with the local government of Heraét; and in 1840, Major Todd, the 
British representative at Herat, had advised the chief of Maemana to make 
a complimentary submission to Herat. For thirteen years, however, namely, 
from 1834 to 1847, the designs of Yar Mahamad Khan in this direction 
were thwarted by Asaf-id-daola, the Persian governor of Khorasin. But 
about the end of 1846, Asaf-iid-daola was recalled to Tehran; and early 
the following year, Yar Mahamad Khan prepared to extend his domi- 
nions to the Oxus. In the first instance, he marched against the Haziaras, 
and completely crushed them, and drove their chief into Persian territory. 
He then undertook an expedition against Maemana, Sar-i-pal, Shibrghan, 
Andkhii, and Akcheh, and readily procured their submission; and he placed 
garrisons of Her&ti troops in each place and strengthened his army with 
Uzbak levies. From Akcheh Yar Mahamad Khan sent an ambassador to the 
Amir of Bokhara, and another to the Tarkman chief at Merv, demanding 
the immediate surrender of all Herati slaves in their respective territories ; 
and threatening that, in the event of any armed demonstration against 
him, he would march straight upon their respective capitals. 

Yar Mahamad Khan had no fear of Persia in those days, for the Shah 
was far too much engaged in putting down the rebellion in Khorasan, 
which had followed the recall of Asaf-fid-daola, to be in a position to con- 
trol the ambitious designs of the able ruler of Herat. Still, however, 
Yar Mahamad Khan deemed it politic to inform the sovereign of Persia, 
Mahamad Shah, respecting the expedition he had undertaken into Uzbak 
territory ; declaring, with his customary mendacity, that his conquests 
would add to the power and renown of the Shah, since they were under- 
taken by the humblest of his vassals. 

After this Yar Mahamad Khan marched an army against Balkh. 
On his way, however, the news reached him that some Hazira fugitives 
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had rallied, and were ravaging the western portion of his dominions. 
Accordingly he was compelled to retrace his steps, and move towards 
Herat with the mass of his forces. After five days’ march the Uzbak 
portion of his army deserted his standard; and disastrous tidings reached 
him that the western states, which had so recently submitted, had re- 
asserted their independence, and were massacring the Herati garrisons. 
Fortunately Yar Mahamad Khan was only three days’ march from his 
capital, and had obtained large contributions of money from the states he 
had conquered, and was consequently soon enabled to repair these disasters. 

How the Afghans came again to interfere with the Uzbak states is 
thus related by Mr. Wheeler. In 1838-39, being the winter immediately 
preceding the British occupation of Afghanistan, the Amir Didst Mahamad 
Khan engaged in an expedition against Murad Beg of Kindiiz, probably 
for the purpose of securing an asylum in the event of a British advance 
upon Kabal. In this object he fully succeeded. His son Mahamad Akram 
Khan took possession of the province of Khilm, and made it over to the 
ambitious Vali of the town of Khilm, who had previously ruled in the 
name of Mir Murad Bég of Kindiaz, but who henceforth ruled the entire 
province under the designation of the Mir Vali of Khalm. During the 
following year the British occupation of Afghanistan still further changed 
the aspect of affairs. The new Mir Vali of Khilm owed his rise entirely 
to the government of Kabal; and accordingly in 1839, when Dést Ma- 
hamad Khan fled in alarm to the northward of the Hindi Kish after the 
British had captured Ghazni, he found an asylum and support from the 
Mir Vali of Khialm. 

The ally of the Mir Vali of Khalm at this period was Khan Bacha, 
chief of Maz&r-i-Sharif. The primary object of the Mir Vali was to 
obtain pessession of the important ‘kafila’ line of route between Balkh and 
Bamiin. He saw himeelf, and his ally the chief of Mazar-i-Sharif, holding 
the northern end of this “ kafila” route, and a British force posted at the south- 
ern end at Bamidn. Between himself and the British were Haebak and 
Khiarm, the territories of two chiefs named Baba Bég and Sofi Bég, who 
were his enemies, and whom he knew to be in friendly communication with 
the English. Beyond these places, and between them and Bamian, were the 
valleys of Kamard and Saighan. The Mir Vali of Khilm possessed 
another line of route by which he was enabled to capture Saighan, and turn 
the position of Baba Beg and Sofi Bég. Then it was that the British 
advanced and captured Saighan; and the ex-Amir Dést Mahamad Khan, 
who had escaped to Khalm after the capture of Ghazni, took alarm at the 
British advance and made his precipitate flight to Bokhara where the 
Amir not only illtreated him but also threatened to invade the territories of 
his friend the Mir Vali. 

In this perplexity the Mir Vali sent his son and minister to 
Kabal with proposals for a peace with Shah Shoja and the English. Shortly 
afterwards, and whilst negociations for peace were progressing favourably at 
Kabal, the ex-Amir Dost Mahamad Khan made his escape from Bokhara, 
and suddenly appeared at Khilm. The Mir Vali seems now to have been 
in a dilemma. The ex-Amir tempted him with the offer of the post of 
vizier if the English were driven out of Kabal. He himself also felt assured 
that he would be confirmed in the possession of his recent acquisitions to the 
northward of the Oxus, if by his support and exertions Dést Mahamad 
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Khan regained the throne of Kabal. Accordingly the Mir Vali, regard- 
less of the possible fate of his son and minister, espoused the cause of his 
royal guest, and strengthened it by treating it as a crusade of true believers 
against the infidel. The green standard was set up, and the people were 
called upon to drive out the English kaffirs, and to restore Dédst Mahamad 
Khan to Afghanistan. The Uzbbas rallied in great numbers round the flag 
of Islim. The British, who had advanced to Saighan and Haebak, were 
compelled to fall back on Bamiin. But at length, on the 18th September 
1840, General Dennie gained a victory at Bamian, which sufficiently dis- 
heartened the Mir Vali of Khilm, and detached him from the cause of 
Dost Mahamad Khan. On the 28th September the Mir Vali entered 
into an engagement with Dr. Lord, by which the country to the south of 
Saighan was retained by Shah Shija, whilst the country to the north was 
ceded to the Mir Vali of Khilm. 

When Dést Mahamad returned from captivity in India, he resolved to 
undertake the conquest of Balkh, with the double object of recovering a 
province which had formerly belonged to the rulers of Afghanistan, and of 
gratifying his revenge against the Bokhara Amir. At that period, how- 
ever, the country between the Hindi Kash and the plain of Balkh belonged 
to the Mir Vali of Khalm; and therefore Dist Mahamad Khan deemed 
it necessary to request the permission of the ruler, of Khialm to march 
through this intervening territory. But the projected conquest of Balkh 
by Dést Mahamad Khan was altogether opposed to the political designs 
of the Mir Vali of Khalm, who had long been anxious to annex Balkh 
to his own dominions, and had already induced Eshan Sadir, the gover- 
nor of Balkh, to acknowledge his suzerainty. Accordingly he wrote to 
Dést Mahamad Khan to the following effect :—“ If you have any cause of 
“complaint against the Amir of Bokhara, I will espouse your quarrel, and 
“fight against him myself; but if you violate my territory, I will join 
“with the Amir of Bokhara in fighting against you.” On receiving this 
message, Dist Mahamad Khan was inclined to abandon the expedition on 
account of the kindness which both he and his favourite son, Mahamad 
Akbar Khan, had received from the ruler of Khilm after their escape from 
Bokhara. A strange incident, however, is said to have induced Dost 
Mahamad Khan to engage in hostilities against Khalm. It appears that, 
when Mahamad Akbar Khan left Khilm territory, he had the ingratitude 
to carry off a favourite female slave belonging to the Mir Vali, who 
however subsequently escaped from her Afghan admirer, and retured to her 
Uzbba master at Khalm. Mahamad Akbar Khan was then clamorous to 
regain ion of the damsel, but the Mir Vali was deaf to the 
demand. Accordingly, whilst the refusal of the Mir Vali to permit 
the Afghan army to march through Khilm was declared to be the ostensi- 
ble cause of the war, the real cause was the arrogant demand made by 
Mahamad Akbar Khan. This war broke out in July 1845, just when 
General Ferrier reached Khilm, and prevented him from carrying out his 
ee of marching from Herat vid Maemana, Balkh and Khilm 
to : ’ 

A few details respecting this war between Kabal and Khilm have 
been recorded by General Ferrier. In July 1845, the two armies had 
already fought several engagements with various success. The Kabali 
forces were commanded by Mahamad Akram Khan, a son of Dést Mahamad 
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Khan, and occupied the hilly country in front of Bamian. The forces of 
Khalm were stationed in the districts beyond Saighan, in strong positions 
and passes very difficult to carry. Ferrier subsequently states that three 
battles were fought in 1845 and 1846, without, however, deciding the 
quarrel. Ultimately the Mir Vali of Khilm became uneasy, as his 
rear was threatened by the Amir of Bokhaéra. Accordingly he returned 
to Khilm, and Mahamad Akram Khan returned to K&bal. 

The extent of the subsequent Afghan occupation of Khilm territory is 
not very clear, but it would appear to have extended to the northward as far 
as Haebak. It is explained that when Mahamad Akram Khan went down 
to Péshawar [2.¢., to join in the Sikh campaign against the English 
and Afghan occupation of Péshawar], he made over the forts of 
Saighan, Kamard, Doab, &c., to Shah Pasand, Hazdra; but that Shah 
Pasand was subsequently defeated by the Mir Vali of Khalm, who 
succeeded in recovering several of the forts. Agaim, in July 1849, it 
was reported that the Mir Vali of Khilm had surprised and taken 
the fort of Haebak from the Amir of Kabal. From this last statement 
it may be inferred that the Afghan occupation of Khiilm terntory under 
Mahamad Akram Khén had extended to Haebak, which is situated about 
a hundred miles to the northward of Bamién. 

After this campaign against Khilm, the attention of the Afghans was 
distracted by the state of affairs in the Punjab. Mahamad Akbar Khan 
was eager to join the Sikhs against the English; and although the battle 
of Sobraon on the 10th February 1846 seemed to have determined the 
fate of the Panjib, Mahamad Akbar Khan fondly believed that he had 
only to present himself and his army before Lahér to drive the British 
from Sikh territory. Dést Mahamad Khan, however, succeeded in thwart- 
ing his headstrong son; but a serious quarrel ensued, which might have 
led to fatal results, had not Mahamad Akbar Khan suddenly perished 
by poison. In 1848-49 Dést Mahamad Khan marched an army into 
the Panjab, ostensibly to assist the Sikhs, but really to occupy Péshawar ; 
but the battle of Gijrat, on the 21st February 1849, destroyed all his 
hopes, and he and his Afghans were subsequently driven back to their 
own territory. 

The position of the Amir Dést Mahamad Khan in 1849, after his 
expulsion from Péshawar by the British army, must have been somewhat 
critical. He fully expected that the British army would advance on 
K&abal; and in consequence of his recent war with the Vali of Khilm, 
he could expect neither support nor refuge in that quarter. In this dilemma, 
however, the Amir Dédst Mahamad Khan sent an ambassador to the Mir 
Vali of Khilm to request an asylum in case of need; but the Mir 
Vali, who seems to have arrived at a friendly understanding with the 
Amir, Nasir-ttlah Khan, sent on the ambassador to Bokhdra. On the 
2nd June 1849 the ambassador returned to Kabal with messages to the 
effect that Ddst Mahamad Khan must expect no assistance from either 
Bokhara or Khilm, and that if he attempted to take refuge in Tirkistan, 
he would be placed in confinement. 

Meantime, the alarm at Kabal at the expected advance of the 
English was excessive. One day in July the Amir gave a great enter- 
tainment in the garden near the shrine of Baba Shah; and in the middle 
of the feast was suddenly called away by a report that the British troops 
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had passed through the Khaibar and were in full march on Jalalabad. 
Accordingly the party broke up in dismay. Subsequently the Amir dis- 
covered that the rumour was false, and was exceedingly angry, and issued 
orders that no person should mention the British army on pain of being 
severely punished. All this while the Mir Vali of Khilm was reco- 
vering the territory southward of Haebak, which he had previously lost 
to the Afghans; and this breach with Khulm rendered it impossible for 
the Amir of Kabal to form such a religions confederacy with Balkh, 
Bokhara, and other Mahamadan states, as would be capable of resisting 
the advancing force of the British. 

In August and September 1849 preparations were in progress for 
despatching a force under Mahamad Akram Khan to recover the forts 
which had been captured by the Mir Vali of Khalm; and, above all, to 
take possession of the important town and fortress of Tashkargan. In 
September Dédst Mahamad Khan sent an ambassador to the Mir of 
Badakhshan to arrange for an asylum in that remote territory, but nothing 
appears to have resulted from the mission. At length, in October 1849, 
troops were told off under the command of Mahamad Akram Khan to 
undertake the expedition beyond Bamian. In February 1850, Mahamad 
Akram Khan reported that he had succeeded in taking Balkh, and that the 
place would yield a revenue of six lakhs of rupees per annum. In March he 
reported that he had placed the Mir Vali of Khialm in confinement, and 
proposed sending him to Kabal as soon as the passes were clear of snow. 

The conquest effected by Mahamad Akram Khan was limited in the first 
instance to the city and plain of Balkh. He had as yet made no 
advance towards Khilm and its fortress of Tashkirgan, although he would 
appear to have re-occupied the country between Saighan and Haebak; a 
territory which he had conquered in 1845-46, but lost to the Mir Vali 
of Khalm during the Afghan campaign in the Panjab of 184849. Neither 
had he made any attempt to reduce the states to the westward ; his attention 
being more particularly drawn to the right bank of the Oxus, where the 
Amir of Bokhara was said to be preparing for an expedition across the river. 
The Amir of Bokhara may not have been anxious to recover Balkh, which 
had paid him no tribute, and over which he had exercised a mere nominal 
sovereignty ; but he probably considered that the presence of the Afghans 
in Balkh was a menace to Bokhara, and that the reduction of Shahr-i-Sabz 
would be a difficult undertaking, so long as his right flank might be threatened 
at any moment by an Afghan army. 

This inference is fully borne out by the course of events. Mahamad Akram 
Khan appealed to an existing arrangement between the previous rulers of 
Bokhara and Afghanistan, by which the river Oxus had been fixed as the 
boundary between the two kingdoms; and, on the receipt of this appeal, 
the Amir of Bokhara immediately retired towards his capital. Mahamad 
Akram Khan likewise warned the Amir of Bokhara that, under such 
circumstances, the death of any Mahamadan who might fall in the war 
would lhe at his door; but Nasr-iilah Khan never troubled himself abont 
the blood of Mahamadans if they stood in the way of his designs; and 
from that time till the present day, the Amir of Bokhara has tacitly 
acknowledged the Oxus as the boundary between the two countries. In 
the subsequent negociations of 1859, the Amir of Bokhara declared that, 
if the Afghans would refrain from interference with the Tarkmans north of 
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the Oxus, the Bokhéra authorities would raise no claim regarding Badakh- 
shan, Maemana, and other states south of that river. 

Scarcely had the fears of Mahamad Akram Khan at Balkh been allayed 
by the retreat of the Bokhara Amir, than his attention was called away to a 
new danger. The Mir Vali of Khalm appears to have escaped from 
his confinement, and to have made his way to Khalm; and dunng the 
latter part of 1850 he was endeavouring to stir up the people of Kiandiz 
and Badakhshan against the Afghan invaders. Meantime, however, another 
son of Dést Mahamad Khan, named Gholéam Haedar Khan, who had been 
regarded as heir-apparent to the throne of Kabal ever since the death of 
Mahamad Akbar Khan, was marching an expedition from Kabal to the 
conquest of Khulm. In the first instance, he advanced ina northerly 
direction down the valley of the Khilm river as far as the frontier fortress 
of Haebak; and then left Haebak and captured the rock fortress of Khim, 
known as Tashkairghan. The possession of this citadel put Gholam 
Haedar Khan in possession of the country. The Mir Vali of Khilm 
escaped over the Oxus, but his son, Ganj Ali, who had previously been 
governor of Badakhshan, made his submission to the Afghan conqueror. 
The fate of this son was somewhat tragic. A short time afterwards he fell 
into the hands of the Mir Vali, and the father murdered his son as a 
punishment for his defection. 

The conquest of Khilm naturally caused the creation of a second Afghan 
province, namely, that of Khilm, under Gholém Haedar Khan, in addition 
to that of Balkh, which was already in the possession of Mahamad Akram 
Khan. Meantime the territory of Kiindiz, under Mir Atalik, and that 
of Badakhshan, further to the eastward, had not as yet acknowledged the 
supremacy of Afghanistan. The four western states of Maemana, Andkhii, 
Shibrghan and Sar-i-pal were as yet unconquered by the K&bal authorities 
in Tarkistén; and there is reason to believe that, with the exception of 
Sar-i-pil, they continued under the dominion of Yar Mahamad Kh&n of 
Herat, until the death of that ruler in 1853. Even the little dependency 
of Akcheh was ruled by a governor, who appears to have been under the 
nominal supremacy of Bokhara. 

Early in 1851, Gholam Haedar Khan left Khtlm in charge of his brother, 
Mahamad Ahmad Khan, and proceeded on an expedition against Akcheh. 
Here he met with an obstinate resistance. Five hundred Afghans are said 
to have fallen in the assault; but the place was at length taken, and given 
over to plunder for three entire days. The governor of Akcheh is said to 
have fled to Bokhara. Gholéam Haedar Khan, however, sent some prisoners 
of note to Kabal, among others both Eshan Sadar, the ex-governor of Balkh, 
and Eshan Orak, the ex-governor of Akcheh. A few months after the 
capture of Akcheh, the people arose in revolt; but the rising could not 
have been very formidable, for in the following August, Gholém Haedar 
Khan made over Khilm to his brother Mahamad Sharif Khan, and 
returned to Kabal, and reported that all was quiet in Tarkistaén. All 
the Mirs of Tarkistan, from Akcheh to Badakhshain and Kashkar, arrived 
at Kabal with valuable presents for the Amir, and duly made their salaam ; 
and itis expressly stated that Mir Atalik, the chief of Ktndiz, arnved 
at Kabal with rich presents for the Amir, to whom he tendered his alle- 
giance. Messengers from the Mir of Badakhshan were also arriving at 
Kaébal. Maemana, Andkhii, and Shibrghim were yet unconquered; and 
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as at that time there was a strong alliance between Herat and Kabal, it 
was not likely that Ddst Mahamad Khan would permit his sons to make 
any attempt on the states in question, which could only be regarded as an 
aggression upon Herat territory. 

In March 1852, Mahamad Akram Khén died of disease, and the Amir 
sent his eldest son Mahamad Afzal Khan to succeed him in the government of 
Balkh and Akcheh. Meantime Mahamad Sharif Khan, the full brother and 
successor of Gholam Haedar Khan, remained in the government of Khilm. 

About the middle of 1852 Mahamad Afzal Khan proceeded to take 
up his command in Balkh, but he found that a considerable amount of 
disaffection prevailed. The people of the holy shrine of Mazar-i-Sharif, 
which was supposed to contain the tomb of Ali, were especially refractory ; 
and they gave Mahamad Afzal Khan so much trouble, that at length he 
resolved on taking possession of the place. The Afghan occupation of 
the holy shrine appears, however, to have excited great hostility amongst 
the Uzbbas. Mahmtd Khan, who had been appointed governor of 
Akcheh, rose in revolt; and although Akcheh was speedily re-taken, yet 
Mahmtid Khan made his escape and caused further disaffection. At 
length Mahamad Afzal Khan succeeded in capturing both the governor 
of Mazir-i-Sharif and the governor of Akcheh, and put them to death toge- 
ther with their sons. The news of this event caused great excitement. The 
disciples of a holy man, known as the “ Khalifa,” arose in rebellion to 
revenge the murder which had been perpetrated. Mir Atalik, the chief of 
Kindiz, was seized with a panic, and even joined the rebels; but Mahamad 
Afzal Khan managed to allay his fears, and bring him back to his allegiance ; 
and the disciples of the “ Khalifa,” being disheartened probably by this de- 
fection, dispersed about the same time, and returned to their own homes. 

The relations between Herat and Kabal at this period assume some im- 
portance from their connection with the progress of affairs in the western 
states. In 1852 Yar Mahamad Khan, the ruler of Herat, found it necessary 
to send a force against the hill people of Tarkistan to compel them to pay 
tribute; and again in March 1853, he wished to send a second force in the 
same direction ; and for this purpose he deemed it expedient to keep Dést 
Mahamad Khan acquainted with his proceedings, so that there might be no 
mistake as to his ulterior views. The action of the ruler of Herat in this 
matter sufficiently explains both his anxiety to remain on good terms with 
the Kabal government, and the absence of any move on the part of the 
Afghan authorities in Tarkistaén towards the territories westward of Akcheh. 
Yar Mahamad Khan died in 1853. It would appear, however, from the 
following statement that Mahamad Akram Khan had reduced Sar-i-pal. In 
referring to the revolt at Akcheh, it is stated that Mahamad Khan had been 
formerly chief of Sar-i-pail, and was placed in confinement by Mahamad 
Akram Khan; but that he was ultimately released, and appointed by Ma- 
hamad Akram Khan to be governor of Akcheh. 

The death of Yar Mahamad Khan was followed by intrigues on the 
part of Persia to obtain possession of Herat. The following year the Amir 
of Bokhbara succeeded in capturing the refractory city of Shahr-i-Sabz. This 
capture of Shahr-i-Sabz was not final. The Amir of Bokhara probably only 
succeeded in taking a portion, or else was very speedily compelled to retire. 
The final capture of Shahr-i-Sabz, and massacre and slavery of the people, 
took place in 1856 after a year’s seige, as will be related hereafter. 
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In 1854 the Amir of Bokhdra was said to be contemplating active opera- 
tions to the southward of the Oxus, for the purpose of supporting the ex- 
Vali of Khalm. Meantime, the Kabal troops in Afghain-Tarkistan were 
in a state of mutiny on account of their long detention in that province, and 
threatened to throw down their arms, and return to Kabal. Dédset Mahamad 
Khan, however, was unable at this time to send reinforcements to Tarkistan, 
as he was fully occupied with the affairs of Kandahar; and he could there- 
fore only direct Mahamad Afzal Khan to endeavour to conciliate the troops, 
and to post secret detachments on the road to K&bal for the purpose of 
cutting off deserters. These difficulties in Afghan-Tiarkistén were consider- 
ably increased by the bitter jealousy which existed between Mahamad 
Afzal Khan, the governor of Balkh, and Mahamad Sharif Khan, the 
governor of Khilm. Later in the year Mahamad Sharif Khan was 
recalled to Kabal; and his full brother, Mahamad Amin Khan, the young- 
est son of the Popalzde branch, was sent to govern Khilm in his room. 
The change of governors did not allay the strife; and dissensions still 
continued between Mahamad Afzal Khan and Mahamad Amin Khan. 

At length matters reached a crisis. The ex-Mir Vali of Khalm, who 
had been residing as a political exile at Bokhara, crossed the Oxus with a 
body of troops, and occupied Shibrghan. Rumours were abroad that the 
Amir of Bokhara was marching with an army in the same direction. The 
Uzbba chiefs, as might have been expected, were wildly agitated by the 
news; and Mahamad Afzal Khan wrote to Kabal that “all the tribes 
around had got such wind in their heads that they refused to obey orders.” 
The Afghan ae of Meilik was compelled to fall back on Balkh. The 
governor of Akcheh found himself actually besieged. Even Mahamad Afzal 
Khan wrote piteously from Balkh that, if he did not receive reinforcements 
within ten or fifteen days, he would be a prisoner in Bokhara. Meantime 
the ex-Mir Vali of Khalm was occupying Shibrghan and strengthen- 
ing the fortress there. Subsequently, however, a dispute arose between 
the ex-Mir Vali of Khilm and the ‘vakeel’ of the Amir of Bokhara, 
who had accompanied him to Shibrghan ; and the result was that the Mir 
Vali sent the ‘ vakeel’ back to Bokhara. 

About the end of 1854 Shibrghan finally submitted to the Afghan 
governor of Balkh without a fight. Mir Hakim Khan, the chief 
of Shibrghan, made his submission to Mahamad Afzal Khan, and 
gave up his guns, and paid the expenses of the march of an Afghan 
army which had been sent against him.- Early in 1855 the people of 
Maemana and Andkhii made their submission in like manner, and pre- 
sented offerings according to their own custom. Sar-i-pil had surrendered 
three or four years before. It may be added that the ex-Mir Vali, 
who surrendered at Shibrghan at the same time as Hakim Khan, did 
not long survive his last disaster. He was placed in charge of a 
dependency of Balkh, and directed to reside there with his family. 
Subsequently he died of dysentery on the 9th May 1835, but it was 
generally rumoured that he had been poisoned by Mahamad Afzal 
Khan. The death of the Mir Vali of Khalm seems to have restored 
order in the eastern provinces, where in the days of his prosperity 
his power and influence had been chiefly exercised. The western states, 
however, which had never recognised his authority, were subsequently 
agitated by the attempts of Herat and Persia, to establish an ascendency 
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in that quarter. Before however, attempting to narrate the progress of 
these intrigues, it will be necessary to describe the final settlement of 
Afghan-Tirkistan, which was made by the Amir Dést Mahamad Khan in 
1855. 

Early in 1855 Mahamad Amin Khan, the new governor of Khilm, 
involved himself somewhat injudiciously in a dispute with his vassal, Mir 
Atalik of Kiindiiz. Not content with the general submission which had 
been tendered by Mir Atalik, he demanded that the Mir should surrender 
all his guns, and send his brother to reside in Khilm territory as a hostage. 
Mir Atalik naturally rejected the insulting demand, and set the governor 
of Khilm at defiance. This action of Mir Atalik seems to have placed 
Mahamad Amin Khan in considerable difficulty. If the Afghan governor 
of Khalm had been strong enough to compel the obedience of Mir Atalik, 
he would also have been strong enough to annex Kiindiiz; and indeed, as 
will be seen hereafter, this affair was ultimately followed by the dethronement 
of Mir Atalik and the annexation of Kindiz. But in 1855 Mahamad 
Amin Khan was not apparently powerful enough to carry out this measure; 
and he therefore sent to Kabal for instructions from Dést Mahamad Khan. 
The deliberate and cautious character of the Amir was altogether opposed 
to such rash and unnecessary embroilments; and he accordingly wrote back 
a stinging despatch to Mahamad Amin Khan, in which he assured the 
latter that his conduct, if persisted in, would lead him to destruction. 

About May 1855 the state of affairs in Bokhara attracted some attention. 
Persia was at this period eagerly pushing her influence to the eastward; and 
accordingly a Persian envoy made his appearance at the court of Bokhara. 
For a.long time the haughty Amir Nasir-alah Khan took no notice 
of the new arrival, beyond ordering him to be handsomely entertained ; 
bnt after ten days he desired his vizier to tell the envoy that if Persia 
would bea friend to Bokhara, Bokhara would be a friend to Persia; but 
that the Amir of Bokhara required no aid from Persia, as he looked only 
to God for assistance. Some of the Bokhara courtiers attempted to 
dissuade the Amir from sending so abrupt a message; but Nasir-ilah 
Khan appears to have fallen into one of those cruel fits of passion which 
characterized his career, for he ordered two of the courtiers to be executed 
upon the spot, and sent the remainder to prison, “that the whole world 
“might know that the Amir of Bokhara ruled his own kingdom, and 
“wanted no man’s advice.” About the same period, an envoy from the 
ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz made his appearance at Balkh with overtures for a 
treaty with the Amir of Kabal. Accordingly Mahamad Afzal Khan, 
under instructions from Dést Mahamad Khan, left Balkh accompanied by 
the Shahr-i-Sabz envoy, and proceeded to make a long promised visit to 
Kabal, with the view of finally arranging with his father as to the future 
government of Afghan-Tarkistan. : 

The main object of the visit of Mahamad Afzal Khan to Kabal in 1855 
was to oust Mahamad Amin Khan from the government of Khialm, and 
to obtain for himself and his full brother Mahamad Azim Khan the 
government of all Afghan-Tarkistan. 

To all outward appearance, Mahamad Afzal Khan obtained such a 
reception at Kabal as seemed to ensure his success. On the 27th June 
- 1855 he approached the city, and all the sirdars and people of Kabal 
went out in oriental fashion to pay him homage. The governor from 
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Balkh, and the envoy from Shahr-i-Sabz, then entered the capital in 
procession, and were entertained by the Amir in the Bala Hisar; 
and when the feast was over, they retired to rest in Mahamad Afzal 
Khan’s own fort which was outside the city. The next day the Amir held 
his court in the royal garden, and all the presents which had been brought 
from Tirkistén were placed before him. There were horses and camels, 
large vessels of copper, boxes of tea and china-ware, great loaves of Russian 
sugar, camel loads of silken dresses, and six beautiful slave girls from 
Badakhshén. The presents appear to have been universally admired, and 
were valued at sixty thousand rupees. At the close of the proceedings the 
Amir gave his blessing to his son, and Mahamad Afzal Khan implored 
blessings upon his father, after which the assembly dispersed. 

A few days afterwards the question of Tarkistin was discussed in the 
Kabal durbar. Mahamad Afzal Khan was prepared to give twenty-four 
lakhs of rupees for the entire territories of Khilm, Kandiiz, and Badakhshan ; 
that is, for the territories exclusive of Balkh and Akcheh, and the Afghan 
dependencies to the westward, of which he was already in possession ; an 
arrangement which would have placed him in possession of the whole of 
Afghan-Tiarkistan without a rival, but the heir-apparent, Gholam Haedar Khan, 
was of course averse to this proposal. He suggested that Mahamad Afzal 
Khan should be appointed te the government of Afghan-Tarkistan, exclusive of 
Khialm, which should remain in the possession of his brother, Mahamad Amin 
Khan. He further suggested that another of his full brothers should remain 
with Mahamad Afzal Khan, but not to interfere in the government; and that, 
under this arrangement, Mahamad Afzal Khan should still pay the twenty- 
four lakhs per annum which he had offered for the entire territory. Much 
discussion followed, but it was at length agreed that Mahamad Amin 
Khan should be recalled, and that Mahamad Afzal Khan should be appointed 
to the government of the whole of Afghan-Tarkistan, inclusive of Khilm, 
and to pay thirty-seven lakhs of rupees per annum for the whole. It was 
also agreed that Mahamad Afzal Khan should conquer Kiandaz, and annex 
it to the territory which was already under the direct administration of the 
Afghan authorities. 

In a few days all was changed. Gholam Haedar Khan complained 
to his father, the Amir, that he had been invested as _heir-apparent 
with the whole of the civil administration of Afghanistan, and yet 
he was now set aside in favour of Mahamad Afzal Khan. The old 
Amir then gave way to him and was induced to set aside Mahamad 
Afzal Khan, and to give the coveted command to Gholam Haedar Khan, 
who was already in possession of the government of Kabal. <A grand 
‘durbar’ was held in the royal garden, and Gholaém Haedar was publicly 
invested with the government of Afghan-Tarkistén; and at this act of 
apparent injustice Mahamad Afzal Khan and his brother, Mahamad Azim 
Khan, rose up from their seats in hot indignation and went off to their 
homes. The Amir then addressed a solemn appeal to the chiefs present, 
that they should support the cause of Gholam Haedar Khan against all 
opponents; and the whole durbar, with one voice, cried out “ Ameen,” 
and then said their prayers and broke up. 

It is unnecessary to describe the subsequent arrogance of Gholam 
Haedar Khan. So far did he carry that he even called for the 
revenue accounts for Afghan-Tiarkistan from the date of the appointment 
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of Mahamad Afzal Khan; and proposed examining the whole with the 
view of ascertaining whether they were correct or otherwise. The 
old Amir, however, very wisely took possession of the rolls, and declared 
that he would examine them himself. Further arrogance was suddenly 
checked by the arrival of bad news from Tarkistan. A Persian force was 
besieging Maemana, and it was discovered that Mir Atalik of Kindiz 
had been carrying on a traitorous correspondence with the Shah. Later 
news arrived that the-. Persians-had captured Maemana, and that the 
people in that quarter were all favourable to Persian interests. Under 
these circumstances, the Amir forcibly represented to Gholam Haedar Khan, 
that it was absolutely necessary for the security of the province that Mahamad 
Afzal Khan should proceed to Afghan-Tuarkistan and take up the administra- 
tion of that country. Accordingly, on the 18th August, Mahamad Afzal 
Khan was invested with the government of Afghan-Tarkistan. It was not, 
however, until late in the year that Mahamad Afzal Khan proceeded to 
Tarkistan, and meantime ‘news arrived that Mir Atalik of Kiindiiz had 
formed a confederacy with the Mirs of Kol&b, Badakhshan, and other 
provinces, and was meditating an outbreak against the Afghan rulers. 


In November Mahamad Afzal Khan proceeded to Khilm and arrived at 
the fort of Tashkirgan. Here Mir Atalik made his appearance with 
a present of horses and camels; and in return he received a dress of 
honour from Mahamad Afzal Khan, and thus again acknowledged himself 
to be the vassal of the Afghan rulers. The annexation of Kandiiz was thus 
postponed, and Mahamad Afzal Khan simply reported to Kabal that he 
had eoncluded an advantageous treaty with Mir Atalik of Kandaz. 


It will now be convenient to revert to the visit of Mahamad Afzal Khan to 
Kabal, for the purpose of narrating the progress of the Shahr-i-Sabz mission 
to Kabal. It appears that the ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz was anxious to revive 
an old friendship which had existed between himself and Dést Mahamad 
Khan. He wrote to the Amir of Kabal to the effect that the Persians 
and Russians had joined their forces and meditated the conquest of all 
Tarkistan ; that the Amir of Bokhara, who was an enemy both to Shahr-i- 
Sabz and Kabal, was contemplating an alliance with Persia for the purpose 
of carrying out his hostile intentions as regards Shahr-i-Sabz; and that as 
Doct Mahamad Khan was a friend of the ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz, it behoved 
him to consider that their interests were identical. The Amir Dost 
Mahamad Khan wrote in reply that he was under great obligation for the 
assistance he had received from the ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz, after his escape 
from Bokhadra in 1840. He thus felt much bound to the ruler of Shahr-i- 
Sabz, especially as they were both of one faith and religion, whilst the 
Persians and Russians were of different creeds. Consequently it was but 
nght that he should make common cause with the ruler of Shahr-1-Sabz 

inst the Persians and Russians; and he therefore engaged to help 
Shahr-i-Sabz to the best of his ability whenever it should be attacked. 


This mission from Shahr-i-Sabz to Kabal throws considerable light upon 
the progress of events. The ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz was being hard pressed 
by the Amir of Bokhara. He was therefore anxious for the support of 
the Amir of Kabal. Accordingly he tried to alarm Dést Mahamad Khan 
by referring to the designs of the Persians and Russians, and by asserting 
that Persia was joining Bokhara; and in like manner he endeavoured to 
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excite Dost Mahamad Khan to action by alluding to the old hatred which 
the Amir of Kabal must still have entertained towards Bokhéara. 

The return of Mahamad Afzal Khan to Tarkistan appears to have restored 
order in the eastern provinces; but meantime the dangers which, during his 
absence at Kabal, had been threatening the western states were rapidly as- 
suming a very grave aspect. Persia, as already remarked, had established 
some influence at Maemana; and now Herat was intriguing amongst the 
excitable Uzbba population in that quarter to promote a rising against the 
Afghan authorities. 

About the end of 1855 the army of the Amir of Bokhara crossed 
the Oxus and made an attack on Shibrghan; a movement which 
may have been induced by the friendly reception which had been given 
by the Amir Dést Mahamad Khan to the envoy from the ruler of 
Shahr-i-Sabz. This aggression on the part of Bokhara seems to have been 
to some extent anticipated by Mahamad Afzal Khan. It will be remem- 
bered that Hakim Khan, chief of Shibrghan, had joined the ex-Mir 
Vali of Khialm in hostilities against the Afghans; but that about the end 
of 1854 he had tendered his submission to Mahamad Afzal Khan. Towards 
the end of 1855 Mahamad Afzal Khan heard at Balkh that Hakim Khan 
had repaired to Persia vd Maemana; and accordingly too the opportunity 
to send his brother, Vali Mahamad Khan, with three hun horse 
and six guns, to occupy the fortress at Shibrgham. At the same time 
he sent another brother, Mahamad Zamin Khan, to protect Akchek. A few 
days later the Bokhara army, which had been posted at Karshi, crossed the 
Oxus and marched against Shibrghan. In the first instance they in- 
flicted a defeat upon Vali Mahamad Kh&n, and captured a gun; but 
Vali Mahamad Khan subsequently received reinforcements and gave the 
Bokhara army another battle, and gained a complete victory and recover- 
ed his gun. Many men of the Bokhara army were killed in this engage- 
ment; and the remainder sought refuge amongst the Tarkmans, and two 
days afterwards re-crossed the Oxus and returned to Karshi. 

After the retreat of of the Bokhara army, Hakim Khan, the chief of 
Shibrghan, appeared at Balkh to remonstrate with Mahamad Afzal Khan 
respecting the recent proceedings of Vali Mahamad Kh&n in occupying 
the fortress of Shibrghan. Hakim Khan declared that he had always 
been loyal to the Amir of Kabal, but had now been superseded by Vali 
Mahamad Khan. In reply he was told by Mahamad Afzal Khan that 
Vali Mahamad Khan had not been authorized to interfere with his autho- 
rity as chief of Shibrghan, but only to protect the place from such hostile 
attacks as the one which had been recently committed by the Amir of 
Bokhara. Hakim Khan then returned to Shibrghan, but wrote secretly 
to the chief of Maemana to procure him an alliance with the Shah of Persia. 
His emissaries, however, were seized by the servants of Vali Mahamad 
Khan, and his messages intercepted. The matter was referred to Mahamad 
Afzal Khan at Balkh, who requested Vali Mahamad Khan to keep the 
whole affair secret until orders could be received from the Amir; and 
meantime to strengthen himself in the fortress at Shibrghan, and keep 
a strict watch over the proceedings of Hakim Khan. Early in 1856 
Hakim Khan broke out into open hostilities. He made his escape to 
Maemana, and there raised a body of four or five thousand horse, and made 
a raid on Shibrghan, and sacked a few villages, and seized:some of the 
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revenue officers who were employed by Vali Mahamad Khan. He then 
returned to Andkhii and renewed his attacks conjomtly with the chief of 
Maemana and a body of Tirkmans. At length, on the 2nd February 
1856, he was defeated in a great battle; and it was subsequently reported 
that he had died at Maemana, and that his son had fled with the chief of 
Maemana and taken refuge in Herat. In March 1856 the people of 
Andkhii also tendered their submission. 

Scarcely had quiet been restored to Shibrghan and Andkhii than 
fresh troubles occurred in Maemana. It will be remembered that during 
the war against Khilm and Balkh, Eshan Sadar, the ex-governor 
of Balkh, and Eshan Orak, the ex-governor of Akcheh, were carried 
away prisoners to Kabal. Subsequently, about the latter end of 1855, 
Dést Mahamad Khan proceeded to Kandahar, and took Eshan Orak 
with him. The occupation of Kandahar by the Amir naturally excited 
much disaffection; and a body of Kandahari malcontents fled to Tar- 
kistan,-and Eshan Orak managed to escape with them. In April 
1856, shortly after the flight of Hikimat Khan, the chief of Mae 
mana, into Herat territory, this Eshan Orak arrived at Maemana, 
and began to stir up the people against the Afghans. The presence 
of this man seems to have had an extraordinary effect upon the Uzbaks. 
In the first instance he marched a force of Tarkmans and Uzbaks 
against Shibrghan, and after three days’ fighting compelled Vali 
Mahamad Khan to retire into the fortress) Mahamad Afzal Khan 
immediately despatched reinforcements from Balkh, but they were defeated 
by the Uzbaks. The insurrection now daily gathered strength. One force 
of eight thousand men advanced against Shibrghan. Another force of 
four thousand advanced against Akcheh. Mahamad Afzal Khan being 
in great perplexity resorted to intrigue. The son of the priest who 
kept the shrine of Mazar-i-Sharif had attempted to join the rebels 
at Maemana, but had been intercepted by Mahamad Afzal Khan, and 
thrown into confinement and all his effects confiscated. Mahamad Afzal 
Khan sent for this man, and offered to release him, and restore all his 
property, and give him the government of Shibrghan, if he would put 
a stop to the prevailing excitement amongst the Uzbaks. The man readily 
agreed and obtained his liberty. He then went amongst the Uzbaks, and 
pretended that he had escaped from his confinement; and within a short 
while he created such dissensions amongst the malcontents, that he was soon 
enabled to assure Mahamad Khan of an easy victory. The result was that the 
Uzbak forces were completely routed by the Afghans, and Eshan Orak was 
taken prisoner. The son of the priest of Mazar-i-Sharif was then liberally 
rewarded, but he does not appear to have been presented with the govern- 
ment of Shibrghan. 

The capture of Eshan Orak, and suppression of the revolt which 
he had excited, appears for a while to have restored order in the western 
states; but the son of Hakim Khan, the deceased ruler of Shibr- 
ghan, was still at large; and in the beginning of the year 1857 his 
intrigues culminated in an alarming incident at Balkh. On the 15th 
January Mahamad Afzal Khan was suddenly taken ill after breakfast, and 
several Khans who had taken breakfast with him were similarly affected, 
and four of them died. Subsequently it was discovered that an Uzbak cook 
had been bribed by the son of Hakim Khan to put poison in his master’s 
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breakfast. Accordinyly the cook was apprehended and blown from a gun, 
but his instigator made his escape to Maemana. Mahamad Afzal Khan 
subsequently recovered, but appears to have had a narrow escape. 

In 1857 the people of Maemana appeared to be tendering their alliance 
to Persia. In the summer it was reported that a Persian force was at 
Maemana. About the same time an ambassador from Hikamat Khan, 
chief of Maemana, arrived at Herat, saying that the people of Maemana 
would gladly tender their allegiance to Persia, and praying that Maemana 
might be regarded as a dependency of Herat, which was the position it had 
occupied in former times. It should bere be remarked that at this time 
the old alliance between Herat and Kabal had died out, and the interests 
of Herat and Persia were identical. After the close of the Persian war in 
1857, and before the Persians evacuated Herat, they installed a refugee 
nephew of Dést Mahamad Khan, named Saltan Ahmad Khan, as ruler of 
Herat. Sultan Ahmad Khan continued to retain Herat, but the great 
difficulty of his life was to trim between Persia and Kabal. Meantime, 
and in order to keep a watchful eye over these intrigues, Mahamad Afzal 
Khan had sent a considerable force under his brother Vali Mahamad 
Khan to Shibrghan. Subsequently, the son of the deceased Hakim Khan 
of Shibrghan was joined by Gazanfir Khan, chief of Andkhii; and the 
combined forces attacked Vali Mahamad Khan at Shibrghan, and com- 
pelled him to fall back on Akcheh. Mahamad Afzal Khan wrote to his 
father, the Amir, cither to send him re-inforcements or to conclude the 
treaty with Bokhara. But about this time the attention of the Kabal 
government was wholly absorbed by the sepoy mutiny which had broken 
out in Hindistan, and nothing appears to have been done. 

The latter half of 1857 is a blank in the K&bal diaries, probably on account 
of the sepoy mutiny’ It would appear, however, that during the interval the 
people of Maemana had turned against the Persians, and were anxious to 
come to terms with the Afghan government. In February 1858 it was 
reported at Kabal that a Persian army had arrived at Sarakhs, and sum- 
moned the people of Maemana to surrender. The people of Maemana 
refused, and the Persians made a raid into Maemana territory. Subsequently 
a large Persian army under Shah Daola was advancing from Merv to 
Sarakhs; and the people of Maemana applied to Mahamad Afzal Khan for 
assistance. They declared that unless the Afghans helped them, they must 
submit to the yoke of Persia; and thatthe Persians would then fmd it 
comparatively easy to undertake the conquest of Balkh. Mahamad Afzal 
Khan replied that he would help them in case of need, but that they must 
permit his forces to enter Maemana territory. In March it was reported 
that Shah Daola had advanced to Sarakhs, but that he was there attacked 
and defeated by a large army of Uzbaks and Tarkmans, including people 
from Maemana and Andkhii, and compelled to retreat back to Merv. 

Early in 1859 the Persians at Merv renewed their demands on Maemana. 
The people of Maemana, however, declared that according to a previous 
agreement, Persia should withdraw her forces from Maemana, whilst they 
themselves sent presents to the Shah of Persia by way of contribution; and 
that if Persia did not keep to her agreement, Maemana would transfer her 
allegiance to the Amir of Bokhara. 

In May 1559 Mahamad Afzal Khan reported that Hakim Khan, 
chief of Shibrghan, had tendered his submission; from which it appeared 
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that the rumour that Hakim Khan had died at Maemana was without 
foundation. On this occasion Hakim Khan made the usual presents 
of horses, camels and carpets, and received in return a dress of honour 
from Mahamad Afzal Khin. A few days later Gazanfir Khan, a chief 
of Andkhii, made his appearance at Takhtapil and tendered his submis- 
sion. He presented Mahamad Afzal Khan with horses, carpets, cloths, 
and ten male slaves and three females, and in return he received the custom- 
ary dress of honour. 

At this juncture the Mir of Maemana invited the chiefs of Shibr- 
ghan and Andkhiii to join him in an attack on the Afghan authorities; 
and it was believed that he had been instigated to take this step by the 
Amir of Bokhara. Both Shibrghan and Andkhii refused to join Mae- 
mana, and were accordingly attacked by Maemana and suffered con- 
siderable damage. Subsequently the Mir of Maemana received a defeat 
from the Afghan authorities, and was compelled by his people to go for a 
while into exile lest the country should be harassed by an Afghan 
invasion. 

Early in 1860 the Amir of Bokhara, as already narrated, marched 
an army to Kerki with the expectation that the four western states 
would rise against their Afghan suzerain, but suddenly retreated to 
Bokhara on finding that the chiefs were not prepared to commit them- 
selves by commencing hostilities. Subsequently Mahamad Afzal Khan 
reported that the four chiefs were in considerable trepidation at the extent 
to which they had committed themselves; but that he deemed it politic, 
under existing circumstances, to treat them with greater kindness than 
before. In the following May, however, they broke out in open revolt, and 
Mahamad Afzal Khan was powerless to put down the insurrection, as his 
forces were fully occupied in Kindiz. The rebels on this occasion were said 
to have carried off a number of families who paid a revenue of a lakh and 
a half of rupees to the Kabal government. 

The position of affairs in the western states during the year 1860 is 
not very clear. It would seem, however, that Maemana alone was refractory ; 
and that Shibrghan and Sar-i-Pal, perhaps Andkhii, had been brought 
under the Afghan supremacy. In 1861 Hakimat Khan, the chief of 
Maemana, voluntarily placed himself under Afghan domination by tender- 
ing his submission not to Kabal but to Herat. 

The Amir Dést Mahamad Khan was exceedingly vexed at this arrange- 
ment. He observed to the British Agent at Kabal that Maemana had 
always been an integral portion of Balkh; that the Kabal government had 
been for some time in communication with the local chiefs upon the subject ; 
and that he would never rest satisfied until he had brought it under the 
direct management of the Kabal government. Meantime Hikamat Khan 
proved more troublesome than ever. On one side he fomented rebellion 
against the Kabal government, and on the other he supported the Jamshi- 
dis who had engaged in hostilities against Herat and occupied the fort of 
Bala Margab. All this while the Amir Didst Mahamad Khan was pre- 
cluded by the state of affairs in Bokhara from undertaking any active 
operations against Maemana. 

At length, in the summer of 1861, Hakimat Khan sent an agent to 
Balkh to solicit the pardon and protection of the Kabal government. It 
appeared that he had received some injuries, probably by way of chastise- 
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ment, from Salt4n Ahmad Khan of Herat, which had induced him to 
throw himself upon the protection of the Afghan authorities. He now 
epresented to Mahamad Afzal Khan that Maemana had always formed 
a part of the province of Balkh; and he promised to pay such tribute 
as might be arranged, and to abstain from all further reliance on Persia 
or Herat. Accordingly Mahamad Afzal Khan sent three thousand horse 
of the Balkh levies for the support of the Mir of Maemana. 

In 1862 a revolution occurred in Maemana, which appeared to bring 
the chiefship more directly under the government of Kabal. On the death 
of Mizrab Khan of Maemana in 1845 a rivalry had sprung up between his 
two sons, Haikimat Khan and Shér Khan, which had ultimately been 
settled by their sharing the government between them. Shér Khan appears 
to have died, for nothing more is known of his fate. In 1862, how- 
ever, there was another brother livimg, named Mirza Yakib. In March 
this year, Mirza Yakib entered the bedchamber, sword in hand, where his 
elder brother Haikimat Khan was sleeping, for the purpose of putting him 
to death. Haikamat Khan was immediately roused by a slave girl, and 
jumped up in great alarm, and fled to the roof of the citadel; and there he 
threw himself from the bastion and fell with such force on the house below 
that he died six days afterwards. Mirza Yakib then placed Hisén Khan, 
son of Hakimat Kh&n, upon the throne of Maemana. This horrible atrocity 
was but lightly regarded by Uzbak or Afghin. The murder of Hikiamat 
Khan as an oppressor was duly reported by the new chief of Maemana to 
Mahamad Afzal Khan at Balkh. At the same time Hiisén Khan declared 
himself to be a dependent of Kabal. In reply Mahamad Afzal Khan seems 
to have passed over the murder as a small matter, and simply told Hasén 
Khan that if he desired the protection of Kabal, he must abstain from all 
correspondence with the ruler of Herat and other neighbouring powers. 

At this time the aged Dist Mahamad Khan had drawn the sword against 
his faithless nephew and vassal, Saltan Ahmad Khan of Herat, and he sent 
special directions to Mahamad Afzal Khan to maintain such friendly 
relations with Maemana as would secure the support of that chief, as well as 
a passage for troops through that terntory. In reply the Amir was told 
by Mahamad Afzal Khan that ever since Hasén Khan had succeeded to 
the chiefship, he had placed himeelf entirely under the protection of Kabal, 
and would certainly render the most hearty assistance to the Amir should 
his services be required. 

During the six years which followed the re-conquest of Afghan-Tarkistan 
by the Kabal government, there were no hostile movements on the part of 
Bokhiara to the southward of the Oxus, with the exception of the raid into 
Shibrghan territory about the end of 1855. In 1856, however, an impor- 
tant event occurred in the modern history of Bokh&ra, namely, the final 
conquest of Shahr-i-Sabz. For more than twelve months the place had been 
besieged by the forces of Bokh&ra, and it was at length reduced to the 
utmost extremity. At last in July 1856 it was reported from Balkh that 
a Bokhara army of thirty thousand men had poured down upon Shahr.-i- 
Sabz, and massacred large numbers of the inhabitants, and carried away 
the remainder, including the ruler of the place, as captives to Bokhara. An 
army of twenty thousand men then remained at Shahr-i-Sabz under the 
command of a son of the Amir of Bokhara, whilst another army under 
another son of the Amir was assembled at Karshi. 
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The presence of the Bokhara army at Karshi seems to have led to fresh 
excitement amongst the western Uzbaks. It was reported that the people of 
Maemana and Andkhii had crossed the Oxus and were joining the Bokhara 
army at Kahir. Meantime the Bokhara prince was announcing his intention 
of marching at the head of his forces on a pilgrimage to Mazar-i-Sharif, for 
the purpose of offering sacrifices in return for the successes which had been 
obtained over the ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz. The prince also demanded a con- 
tribution of twelve thousand gold “ mukhas” from Mahamad Afzal Khan, 
and threatened him with an attack if he failed to comply. Mahamad Afzal 
Khan, however, referred the matter to Kabal for the orders of the Amir. 
A fortnight later a Bokhara force crossed the Oxus, and being joined by 
the people of Maemana and Andkhii made an attack on Shibrghan; and 
the Afghan garrison, after a feeble resistance, escaped from the place during 
the night and fled to Balkh, whilst the people of Shibrghan opened their 
gates to the invaders. Subsequently it was given out that the Bokhara 
prince had abandoned his intended pilgrimage to Mazar-i-Sharif at the com- 
mand of his father, and ultimately it appeared that the Amir of Bokhara 
was more inclined for peace than war. 

The politica] position of Bokhara in the middle of 1856 requires some 
explanation. The Amir had subdued his old and obstinate enemy, 
the ruler of Shahr-i-Sabz, who had for many years prevented his turn- 
ing his attention to the state of affairs on the left bank of the Oxus. 
But at this juncture the advance of the Persians in the direction of 
Herat and Khiva was exciting his fears; whilst at the same time 
he hated the Persians with all the bigoted bitterness of a Sani 
against the Shiah. The only power capable of assisting Bokhara against 
Persian aggression was the government of Kabal; but in addition to the 
hereditary hatred of the Uzbak towards the Afghan, it seemed scarcely 
possible that either Nasr-alah Khan or Dést Mahamad Khan would 
forget the wrongs which the latter had suffered from the hands of the 
former. This last question of personal feeling seems, however, to have been 
tacitly dropped by both parties, and for a while it appeared that an alliance 
between Bokh&ra and Kabal was both natural and feasible. Their political 
interests were the same, for both were alarmed at the aggressive attitude 
of Persia. Their religious views were the same, for both were orthodox 
Sinis. But still one great impediment remained. On the 30th March 
1855 Dost Mahamad Khan had concluded an unholy alliance with the British 
Government ; and the “ Commander of the Faithful” at Bokhara was so indig- 
nant at this impious league with the infidel, that he appears to have found some 
difficulty in deciding whether to make peace or war with the Amir of Kabal. 

In August 1856, the Amir of Bokhara made overtures for an alliance. 
He addressed a letter to Mahamad Afzal Khan, the governor of Afghan- 
Tarkistan, to the effect that he had checked his conquests as they only 
increased the calamities of the people, and that as he knew the Amir of 
K&bal to be a true Mahamadan, he was anxious to form an alliance with him 
against the Christians and Persians, and requested that an envoy might be 
sent to meet his son at Karshi. Accordingly a Kabal envoy was sent to 
Karshi, and was ultimately invited to proceed to Bokhara. The progress 
of the negotiations is narrated at great length in the Kabal diaries. It 
will, however, suffice to say that although the Kabal envoy was well received 
at Bokhara, the negotiations hung fire. The Amir of Bokhara continued 
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to object to the alliance between Afrhanistén and the British, whilst Déoet 
Mahamad Khan was by no means disposed to make any unreasonable con- 
cessions to Bokhara. In April 1857, a Bokhara envoy arrived at Kabal with 
the offer of an alliance against the Russians, Persians and British ; but 
matters were shortly afterwards complicated by the mutiny of the sepoy 
army in Hindistén; and thus the year 1857 passed away without any 
alliance between Bokhara and Afghanistan. 

In 1858, negotiations between the Amir of Bokhara and the Amir 
of Kabal were apparently renewed, and at length in September 1859, an 
envoy from the Amir of Bokhara arrived at Kabal, who was charged 
with three subjects of negotiation, which took the form of the three follow- 
ing demands :— 

1st.—The conclusion of a treaty which should define the boundaries 

between Bokhara and Afghanistan. 

2nd.—The delivery of a great gun, called “ Jahangiri,” to the Amir of 

Bokhara. (This gun was said to have been given to the Amir 
of Bokhara by Mir Atalik of Kandiaz, but had been detained 
by the Afghan authorities.) 

3rd.—The restitution of the property which had been plundered from 

the Bokhara kafilas during the disturbances in Maemana and 
Kiindwz. 

The progress of the negotiations may be thus briefly indicated. It 
should be explained that whilst a Bokhaéra envoy was at Kabal, an Afghan 
envoy was at Bokhara; and that the disaffection had broken out in Kiindiz 
and Badakhshan which is deseribed in the next chapter. For along time 
the Bokhara envoy at Kabal was silent as regards the wishes of his master. 
Meantime the Afghan envoy at Bokhara reported that he had requested the 
Amir of Bokhara to withhold all assistance to the rebels in Ktindaz; 
but that the Amir had made him a wrathful reply to the effect, that no 
satisfactory arrangement could ever be made between Bokhara and Kabal 
until the two governments had tried each other’s strength. At a subsequent 
interview the Amir of Bokhara was more peaceful. As regards the gun, he 
simply asked that 1t might be made over to him. As regards the boundary, 
he declared that if the Afghans would refrain from all interference with the 
Tarkmans to the north of Oxus, the Bokhara authorities would raise no 
claim as regards Badakhshaén, Maemana and other states to the south of that 
river. At the same time something definite transpired at Kabal. Dést 
Mahamad Khan expressed in the presence of the Bokhara envoy his anger 
at the over-bearing manner of the Amir of Bokhaéra. Subsequently he 
told the Bokhara envoy that he would not give up the “ Jahangir” gun; 
but that if his master pleased, he might ask for it as a friendly gift. 

Early in 1860, Mahamad Afzal Khan was greatly alarmed at reports that 
the Amir of Bokhara was advancing to the Oxus. Two-thirds of his 
forces were at this time engaged in the occupation of Kiindiiz; whilst the 
remaining third was scattered in detachments from Akcheh to Haebak. 
Greatly moved by this intelligence, he declared that if the Amir of 
Bokhara advanced in person, he would go out and meet him in person; and 
that so long as a man remained alive in Afghanistan from Kandahar to 
Jalalabad, he would never allow Tiirkistan to be wrested from his hands. 
Meantime letters from Bokhdra, inviting the chiefs of Tirkistan to act 


against the Afghans, were intercepted by the Afghan authorities. In — 
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February news arrived at Kabal that the Amir of Bokhara had arrived at 
Kerki, and that Mahamad Afzal Khan had summoned all his troops from 
Kanduz to resist him. The Amir summoned a council which sat till mid- 
night ; and Shér Ali Khan and several other sirdars were ordered to march 
to Tarkistan. Suddenly, however, further intelligence arrived that the 
Amir of Bokhara had only halted four days at Kerki, and had then fallen 
back upon his capital. The eause of this retreat was that the Amir of 
Bokhara had expected the chiéfs of the four western states of Afghan- 
Farkistan to rise against the Afghan authorities; but seeing that they were 
a prepared to commit themselves by commencing hostilities, he retired to 
okhara. 

Later in the year 1860 negotiations were renewed between Bokhara and 
Kabal; in September a celebrated Bokhara diplomatist, named Khoja 
Nizém-ud-din, arrived at Kabal. But at this juncture the negotiations were 
suddenly brought to a close by the death of the Bokhara Amir. 

Mazafar-ad-din Khan, son of Nasrila Khan, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Bokhara. For some months his attention was directed 
towards putting down internal disturbances; but he exchanged friendly 
letters and presents with the Amir Dést Mahamad Khan. In August 
1862, the Kabal envoy returned from Bokhara with messages from the new 
Amir, that he was anxious for an increase of the existing good will 
between Bokhara and Kabal. But at this time Dést Mahamad Khan was 
engaged in punishing his rebellious nephew, Siltan Ahmad Khan, at 
Herat, and no further negotiations were apparently carried on between the 
two sovereigns. 

It has already been seen that about the end of 1855, Mir Atalik, the 
ruler of Ktndiz, tendered his submission to Mahamad Afzal Khan at 
Balkh. From that time until the middle of 1858 there were occasional 
reports that he was intriguing with Maemana or Herat, but still to all ap- 
pearance he continued to be a faithful vassal of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
In 1858, a brother of Mir Atalik arrived at Kabal with a letter and 
presents for the Ameer, who received the messenger with kindness. 
Shortly afterwards Mahamad Afzal Khan reported that Mir Atalik of 
Kandaz was trying to induce Akecheh to rise against the Afghan rule, 
and promising to jom Maemana, Andkhai and Shibrghan in a revolt; 
and he requested that his brother Mahamad Azim Khan might be sent to 
Turkistan with reinforcements to carry out the annexation of Kindiz. 

On the 4th September 1858, the Amir Dést Mahamad Khan held a 
council at Kabal to take into consideration the annexation of Kindiz. Shér 
Ali Khan said that if the annexation of Ktndaz was to be carried out 
at all, it had better be done at once, as it was a thorn in the side 
of Tarkistan that required prompt removal. The Amir then gave his 
assent. 

Early in 1859 Mahamad Azim Khan had formed a camp of ten 
thousand men and eleven guns at Tashkirgan for the conquest of 
Kandaz. Meantime Mir Atalik had proceeded to Bokhara in the hope 
of obtaining the aid of Amir Nasr-iila Khan, but was compeHed to 
return to Kindaz without even obtaining an audience. Subsequently 
Mahamad Azim Khan marched from Tashkurgan into Kandiz territory, 
and reached Ghori on the 6th day; and after a severe engagement with 
the enemy he succeeded in capturing and occupying the place. He then 
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reduced several places in the vicinity, and treated all the chiefs, who gave 
their submission, with great kindness, and invested them with dresses of 
honor; and consequently the tribes of Bagalin, Khinjan, Indaraéb and 
other places south of the Oxus, had tendered their submission and been 
similarly rewarded. All this while the enemy was assembling his forces at 
Kindtz, and had been joined by the people of Kol&b, Moanas, Kowadan* 
and Badakhshén; but the greater number consisted of horsemen, and they 
possessed no artillery. From Ghér Mahamad Azim Khan advanced to 
Karim, where he repaired and occupied the old fort, and then proceeded 
to Khanabad. At length in July the news reached Kabal that the town 
of Kindiz was occupied by an Afghan force; that Mir Atalik had 
escaped to Bokhara; that the people were all settling down under Afghan 
rule; and that the chiefs of the famous Kataghén tnbe of Uzbaks had 
all come to terms. 

The annexation of Kandaz to Afgh&n rule was then settled. The 
Kataghan chiefs, engaged to realize the same revenue as had been paid 
to Mir Atalik; and, after deducting the free grants, to pay the balance 
to the Afghan government. All the Katagh&n chiefs then came in and 
swore on the Koran that they would keep to their own agreement. Maha- 
mad Azim Khan and his brothers also arranged to receive as tribute 
one sheep in every hundred; and in lieu of a fixed land rent, to allow 
the land-holders of Kandaz to continue in possession of a military tenure, 
on the condition that they furnished horsemen whenever called upon. 

After the annexation of Kind&iz, Mahamad Afzal Khan requested 
the permission of the Amir to carry out the annexation of Badakhsh&n, 
and was told in reply to use his own discretion. Subsequently Mahamad 
Afzal Khan reported to Kabal that the Mir of Badakhsh&n had expressed 
his willingness to yield submission on the following terms, viz., that he 
was to pay tribute at the rate of two rupees per house, and to make over the 
ruby and lapis lazuli mines to the officers of the Amir Dost Mahamad Khan. 

About the end of 1859 Mir Atalik, the ex-ruler of Kindiz, tendered 
his submission in person. 

In the winter of 1859-60 the attitude taken by the Amir of Bokhara 
caused much excitement in Koandaz. Early in January 1860 a large 
body of Kataghans and other tribes rose in rebellion under the leadership 
of Mir Atahk, and attacked, without success however, the Afghan 
governors at Ghal and Talikan. 

On the 28th May 1863, the Amir Dést Mahamad Khan addressed a 
letter to Lord Elgin, then Viceroy of India, to the effect that his son and 
heir apparent, Shér Ali Khan, had succeeded in capturing Herat. In June 
1863, the Agent at Kabal reported, from intelligence which had reached 
him, that the Amir Dist Mahamad Khan had been constrained, by sick- 
ness and the dissensions amongst his sons, to summon Mahamad Afzal Khan 
from Tirkistaén, with five hundred cavalry by the Maemana road, to aid 
him in effecting a reconciliation and settlement of Herat matters. 

On the 9th June 1863 Amir Dist Mahamad died; and in the following 
December, the succession of Sher Ali Khan to the throne of Afghanistan 
was formally recognised by the Government of India. Mahamad Afzal 


* Kowadan is on the left bank of the Oxus in the direction of the Hazrat Imim. Moanae is 


the name of an Ozbak tribe who inhabit the left bank of the Oxus from Hazrat Im&m to the 
Kokcha river. 
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appears to have at first acquiesced in the succession of Shér Ali, but in 
the early part of 1864, he made active preparations for advancing to 
Kabal, and engaging with Shér Ali Khan in a great contest for the throne 
of Afghanistan. With this object in view, he is said to have made over the 
charge of the territories under his command as follows :— 

Akcheh.—To Faiz Mahamad Khan. 

Takhtapit (Balkh).—To his son Abdal Rahman Khan. 

Andkhit.—To Gazannr Khan. 

Shibarghan.—To Mir Hakim Khan. 

Siripool—To the son of Mir Mahmiad Khan, the former chief of Sar-i-pal. 

Kundiz.—To the son of Mir Atalik. 

Haebak.—To the son of Mir Baba Beg. 

After this, on the day of the “ Eed” festival, after public prayers, Mahamad 
Afzal Khan caused himself to be proclaimed Amir, and the “ khutbah” to 
be read and coin to be struck in his name, and towards the commence- 
ment of the summer advanced to meet the Amir who had marched in 
person against him. A desperate but indecisive battle taking place on the 
3rd June, was followed by an apparent reconciliation, and the two brothers 
proceeded to Tarkistan for the purpose of settling affairs in that quarter. 
At length after fruitless negotiations Fateh Mahamad Khan was appointed 
to be governor of Tirkistan in the room of Mahamad Afzal Khan, who 
was placed in confinement by the Amir. Before long, however, Abdil 
Rahman (who had fled to Bokhara when his father was confined) returned, 
and being joined by Faiz Mahamad, they drove Fateh Mahamad away and 
Mahamad Afzal was proclaimed Amir at Akcheh by them. Abdil Rahman 
then determined to advance on Kabal, and being joined by Mahamad Azim 
and many malcontents succeeded in May 1860 in occupying that city. 

In the winter of 1865 and 1866 the Tarkistan army of Abdil Rahman 
Khan was joined by Mahamad Azim Khan, and the united armies then 
succeeded in occupying Kabal; and in May 1866, Mahamad Afzal Khan 
was delivered from his long captivity and placed upon the throne of Kabal. 
Meanwhile Faiz Mahamad who had been left in command of Tarkistan, 
feeling that the promise to make over that country in perpetuity to him 
would not be confirmed, transferred his allegiance to Shér Ali Khan. 

When Faiz Mahamad Khan fairly threw off his allegiance to Mahamad 
Afzal Khan, and held Afghan-Tarkistan for Shér Ali Khan, he felt his position 
so strengthened that he undertook the chastisement of the Mir of Shibr- 
ghan, who had exhibited signs of disaffection. In August the Mirs of 
Shibrghan, Sar-i-pal, Andkhii, and Maemana swore allegiance to Faiz Maha- 
mad Khan, and waited upon him with presents. The Mir of Maemana 
had evidently taken this step with the permission of the Amir Shér Ali 
Khan, as the Mir had always held himself to be a vassal of Herat. Later 
m the year, Faiz Mahamad Khan called together all the principal people 
of the province of Tarkistén, and publicly had prayers offered in the Jama 
Masjid in the name of the Amir Shér Ali Khan. 

About January 1867 Mirza Jahandar Shah, the chief of Badakhshan, 
brother-in-law of Mahamad Azim Khan, made a diversion in favour of 
Mahamad Afzal Khan, by attempting the conquest of Kiindiiz, and 
succeeded in capturing the towns of Talikan and Kindiz. On receipt 
of the news of the capture of Kindaz, Faiz Mahamad Khan despatched a 
body of troops to that quarter. Military operations were then carried 
on against Kiindiiz and Badakhshan by Faiz Mahamad Khan and ulti- 
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mately he inflicted a defeat upon Mirza Jahandar Shah and drove him out 
of Badakhshan, and compelled him to fly to Chitral. He then placed 
Badakhshan in charge of Mir Mahamad Shah and other relatives of the 
deceased Mir Zaman Shah, on the condition that a cavalry contingent 
should be supplied when required. 

About this period, Shér Ali Khan joined Faiz Mahamad Khan from 
Herat. In June they had entered into a firm compact at Maz&r-i-Sharif by 
swearing solemnly on the Koran; and, in August, Faiz Mahamad Khan 
marched out of Takhtapal with one-half of the Tarkistaén army, leaving 
the other half to follow under Shér Ali Khan. On the 13th September, 
Abdil Rahman Khan fell upon Faiz Mahamad Khan at Kala Aladad and 
gained a complete victory, in which Faiz Mahamad Kh&n was slain. 

Shér Ali then retired to Tarkistan, the provinces of which he distributed 

as follows :— 

Maemana.—To remain under its chief, Haisén Khan. 

Andkhii.—Under Gazanfir Khan. 

Sar-i-pul and Shibrghan.—Under Hakim Khan. 

Akcheh.—Under Mahamad Khan, Sar-1-pilf. 

Balkh and Mazar-i-Sharif.— Under Riistam Khan, Mazari. 

Tashkiirgan and Haebak.—Under the sons of the ex-Mir Vali of Khalm. 

Kandgz.—Under Mir Atalik [s. ¢., Saltan Murad, Atalik.] 

Badakhshan.—Under Mahamad Shah. 

Early in 1868 Abdal Rahmén marched to Afghan-Tarkistén, and again 
reduced it to his authority with the exception of Maemana, which he besieged 
unsuccessfully, and from which, after losing a great number of men, he was 
obliged to retire about the middle of May. Meanwhile profiting by his 
-absence, Shér Ali Khan had advanced to Kabal, and on the 11th September 
he entered it in triumph, and was once more seated on the throne of 
Afghanistan, Mahamad Azim flying to Mazar Sharif in Afghan-Tarkistan. 

After leaving Maemana Abdal Rahman Kh&n went to Takhtapial, and this 
encouraged the western chiefs to break out in rebellion, and transfer their al- 
legiance from Mahamad Azim Khan to Shér Ali Khan. Gazaufir Khan of 
Andkhai, Hakim Khan of Shibrghan and Mahamad Khan of Sar-i-pal, all 
joined together, and expelled the officers whom Abdil Rahman Khan had left 
*n command of these places, and declared for the Amir Shér Ali Khan. 
Saltan Morad was chief of the Kataghan. 

It has been noted that Mahamad Azim Khan arrived at Mazar-i-Sharif, 
and he had proposed to remain there whilst the army of Tarkistan took 
up its winter quarters at Takhtapal, Tashkirgan and Haebak. Subse- 
quently, however, he left Mzar-i-Sharif, and proceeded to Tashkirgan and 
thence to Ghori, where preparations were made for an advance on Kabal. 
In January 1869, the Tarkistan army was utterly defeated by the forces of 
the Amir Shér Ali Khan; and Mahamad Azim Khé&n, and his nephew 
Abdal Rahman Khan ultimately made their escape into Persian territory. 

The conclusion of the history of Afghan-Tarkistan may be told in a few 
words. Mahamad Alam Khan, who had been appointed governor of 
Bamian by the Amir Shér Ali Khan, reported in April 1869 that the 

whole of Afghan-Tarkistén had given in its adhesion to the Amir, 
and that a royal salute of twenty-one guns had been accordingly fired at 
Takhtapal, and again he reported that he had received presente from 
the Mires of Tarkistan, Badakhsban and Kolab, and that Tirkistan was © 


tranquil. 
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AFZALABA D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Seistan on a large river, having 200 houses of Arbabzaes, 260 
miles south-west, Kandahar, 10 miles from Lake Seistan east. (Leech). 
AGAM—Lat. 32° 25’, Long. 70° 26’. 
A village in Jalalabad, Afghanistan. It is situated in a well watered tract 
abounding in gardens and rich cultivation, and studded with villages as far 
as the eye can reach. (Thornton). 
AGAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gandamak valley, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing 400 
houses inhabited by Vaziri Khagianis. This may be the same as the 
foregoing village. (MacGregor). 
AGRA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large villagein the Karam valley, Afghanistan, situated 6 miles below 
Mahamad Azim’s fort, on the edge of the cultivated land on the left bank 
of the river. (H. Lumsden). 
AHAN-DA RA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Badakhsh&n crossed on the road from Ktndaz to Faezabad and 
about 22 miles west of Taishkhan. (Mahomed Ameen). 
AHINGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of Bamian, Afghanistan, where the Tépchi rivulet 
joins that of Bamian. There are two small forts here, and in the hills to the 
north are a few inaccessible caves. The name means “iron foundry,” but 
whether on account of a foundry or of the existence of iron in the vicinity 
is not stated. (Masson). 
AHMAD KHAN KA-MAGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the road from Shal to Ghazni. It contains 300 
houses and is situated on a small stream. It is rather difficult to determine 
the position of this place, but it would seem to be on what is called the 
“ Khakad” road, which branches from the Kandahar road at Chaman 
Choki from which place it is said to be 16 kos distant. (Leech). 
AHMAD-KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gandamak valley, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing with 
the neighbouring village of Pira Khél and Khéga Khél 1,100 houses of 
Vaziri Khugianis. (MacGregor). 
AHMAD-KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, Afghanistan, district of Arghésan, 22 miles from Ghazni on the 
Kandahar road. The village or fort of this name is situated in a little 
hollow among the hills on the west of the road, and there is a valley or 
opening in this low range down which runs the bed of a torrent and a 
line of “ Karez.” The plain in the vicinity where the British army encamped 
in 1839 is for the most part strong and sandy, but there is a good deal 
of ploughed land and cultivation near. Water is procured from “ Karez” 
in abundance, and forage for camels and horses is also in plenty. There are 
@ number of small forts in the vicinity. 
AHMAD-KHEL— | 
A tribe of Jajis said to be located in a valley and have five forts, 200 houses 
and 400 fighting men. (Agha Abdass). 
AHMAD-KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jaji country, Afghanistan, containing 1 fort and 40 
houses, and able to turn out 100 fighting men. (Agha Abbass). 
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AHMADSI-KACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the bed of the Gomal river, about 25 miles from its source. 
These “ Kats” or “ Kach” are spots where the defile becomes more open 
and admits of encamping. (Broadfool). 

AHMADZAES— 
A sub-division of the great Suliman Khél, division of the Ghilzae clan. 
They are pastoral in their habits and live in the east of Loégar, in 
Altimtir and Speiga, but drive their flocks as far east as the hills above 
Jalalabad. (See Ghilzae). 

AIBAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 4,000. 
A village and fort in Afghan-Tarkistan on left bank of Khilm river, and 38 
miles south of Khalm, 162 miles north of Bamiadn. At first view Aibak 
presents rather an imposing appearance, being a castle of some strength, 
on an insulated eminence surrounded by houses with cupola roofs with a 
projecting chimney in the centre. It has 4,000 houses and is famous for its 
apricots which when dried are largely exported to Bokh&ra and Astrakhan. 
The chief cultivation round is millet, of which three sorts are reared, it 
grows to the height of three feet, and yields double the weight of wheat 
in the same soil. On approaching Aibak from the south, the mountains 
on either hand recede. The soil is of uncommon fertility, and there is much 
rank and luxuriant vegetation around. The houses of Aibak are built with 
domes with a hole in the roof as a chimney, and the village has the appear- 
ance of a cluster of large brown bee-hives. The inhabitants adopt this 
style of building, as wood is scarce. The bank of the Khalm river which 
flows past this place is shaded all the way by wild fruit trees. Scorpions 
are very numerous here, and in the mountains near wild boar abound and 
are very troublesome. The inhabitants are Uzbaks of the tribe of Kangelis, 
who are first met with here. Wood, however, says, the imhabitants are 
Tajaks. The Khalm river flows by Aibak, and its banks are shaded by wild 
fruit trees. The ancient name of Aibak was Simingan, but it was des- 
troyed by Jangéz Khan. About 1 mile west are the caves of Takht-i- 
Rustam. It is sometimes called Heibuk and Haebak. (Wolff—Moorcroft 
— Wood— Burnes—Lord—Ferrier). 

AIRTGAI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A fort in Afghan-Tarkistan, 50 miles, Akcheh, on road to Shibrghan, from 
which it is 10 miles. It is a small mud fort containing 80 to 100 houses. 
Water, forage and supplies are abundant. (Palmer). 

AISABAD—Tat. 33° 22’, Long. 62° 20’, Elev. 
A village in Herat Province, Afghanistan, 78 miles south of Herat, 8 miles 
east of Sabzawaér. The plain on which this village is situated is amply ‘supplied 
with water, and is apparently susceptible of high cultivation. Villages con- 
sisting of a few houses surrounded by a wall with gardens attached are 
numerous. There is abundance of water from several ‘ Karez.’ Forage for 
camels and horses is good and abundant, but fuel is scarce. The ground 
round is in places rather swampy from the water being allowed to run out 
from the ‘ Karez.’ (Sanders). 

AJARIS— 
A tribe mentioned as having been the chief assailants in the attack on the 
Bnitish position of Bajgah in August 1840. They are probably OUzbaks. 
(Stocqueler). 
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AKBARABA D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A walled village in district of Balkh, Afghan-Turkistén, on the road to 
the ferry of Hajisalih on the Ama Daria. It is a place of some size with 
very extensive ruins. The houses, though of but one story, are capacious, some 
of them having half a dozen good chambers. They are built of clay and 
pebbles, or of sun-dried bricks, and surmounted by domes, and are said to 
last a very long time. (Moorcroft). 
AKBOLA K—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan at the east foot of the Lataband Passto Kundaz. 
It is described as a thriving place. (Wood). 
AKCHEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghan-Tarkistan, 42 miles from Balkh, on the road to Shibrghan, 
from which it is 18 miles distant. Besides having a wall and a ditch round 
it, the town is protected by a citadel, the residence of the governor. It 
contains 7 to 8,000 Uzbaks. Its ordinary force is only 200 horsemen; 
this, however, is capable of expansion to 1,000 to 1,200 men. The country 
round is described as resembling a garden being well cultivated and popu- 
lated. Supplies of water and forage are abundant. It is a dependency of 
Shibrghan. Early in 1851, Gholém Haedar Khan, son of Dést Mahamad, 
leaving Khulm in charge of his brother, proceeded against Akcheh. Here 
he met with an obstinate resistance; 500 Afghans are said to have fallen 
in the assault; but the place was at length taken and given over to three 
days’ plunder. A few months after the inhabitants rose in revolt, but it 
was soon put down. Since then it has remained under the dominion of the 
Amir of Kabal. (Ferrier—Wheeler). 
AKHOUN KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small Ghilzae village at the west foot of the Shatar Gardan Pass, 
between Kuram and Liégar. Opposite the village are high “ Karewah” 
lands, in which are the remains of a large “thana.” Forage, fuel and 
_ provisions are not procurable here without the greatest difficulty. (Lumsden). 
AKKEHU—Lat. 31° 31’, Long. 64° 10', Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the mght bank of Helmand river. (Thornton). 
AKMAK—Lat. 31° 31’, Long. 64° 10’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the right bank of Helmand river, opposite 
the junction of the Argandab, about 30 miles south of Girishk. It appears 
to be a position of some importance, being the junction of three roads, to 
_ Girishk, to Kandahar, and to Khash and the Seistan Lake. (Thornton). 
AKRABAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,200. 
A Pass over a north spur of the Hinda Kush between the valleys of 
Akrabat and Saeghan. Moorcroft says the road is rough and irregular, 
ascending to the small fort of Akrabat, a small mud fortress with a round 
tower, and thence a farther ascent leads to the summit of the Pass which 
1s 11,200 feet elevation. Masson says the descent is gradual and unimpeded. 
Wood says the Pass is practicable for guns mounted on their usual carriages 
and for wheeled carriage of every description. Garbett’s account of this pass 
Is as follows :—“ from the fort of Akrabat the road for about 14 mile continues 
“along the west extremity of the valley, then turning to the north enters a 
“ gorge of the mountains which lead by a long continued and winding ascent to 
“the summit of the Akrabat range, about 9,000 feet, road stony, and requiring 
“much time to be put into a practicable state. From this point, the descent 
“is long, steep, winding, and difficult, especially for guns, but there would 
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“be no difficulty in making it. Descending this the road takes to a narrow 
“and winding valley with high rugged and precipitous rocks on either side, 
“ the road being tolerably good for about half way (at least little labour would 
“make it so) ; it then suddenly contracts, becomes rocky and blocked up by 
“ huge stones, and requires blasting to be made practicable, and this continues 
“ for several hundred yards. In ite present condition gun carriages would 
“be much shaken and injured in traversing it. Within 8 miles of Saeghan, 
“the road becomes tolerably good, varying much in width, but with equally 
“bold and precipitious rocks in either side. Nothing can be stronger than 
“the many positions which present themselves between the foot of the 
« Akrabat range and the valley of Saeghan, a distance of nearly 20 miles. 
“The whole distance presents, as it were, a series of entrenched positions from 
“the tortuous nature of the road, at the points where the bases of the 
“mountains overlap each other. They are high, bold and precipitous, and 
“command at cannon range the intervening spaces, some at shorter and some 
“at longer ranges. The descent throughout is considerable, and there is a 
“good stream of water running the whole length of the valley. At a little 
“below the fort of Illagahn is a defile leading to the nght and ending in a 
‘path running to the top of the mountains. Akram Khan took four guns 
“of unknown calibre over this to a position south of Saegh&n, 
“them along the crest of the mountains. (Moorcroft—Masson— Wood— 
“ Garbett). 

AKRABAT— 
A fort and valley in Afghan-Tarkistin, 14 miles from Bamian, 113 
miles from Kabal, 190 miles from Kandaz. It is divided from the valleys 
of Bamidn and Saeghan by high ridges, north spurs of the Hindt’ Kash. 
It has an elevation of 10,200 feet, and has some level ground in it with 
some cultivation and a fine rivulet. Sheep are numerous, and grass is 
procurable in considerable quantities, but no other description of supply can 
be considered certain. There are no trees of any kind in the valley which 
is remarkable for the coldness of its climate. (Wood). 

AKSERAE— 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, about 25 miles west of Ktndtz, and near the 
east foot of the Argana Pass. It consists of a few houses situated ona 
rivulet, here crossed by a temporary bridge. Further towards Kandaz are 
swamps thickly overgrown with rushes. (Moorcroft). 

AKSERAE—Lat. 34° 45’, Long. 69° 16', Elev. 
A village in Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, 22 miles north of Kabal. 
It contains 200 houses of Tajaks, water from a stream. Burnes describes 
it as a flourishing place, and the inhabitants as engaged in the manufacture 
of grape jelly called “sheeru.” It is frequently mentioned by Babur in 
his memoirs. (Zhornton—Leech—Burnea). 


AKSERAE— 
Vide Kandiiz river, which Elphinstone calls the Akser&e river. 
AKTAPEH—Lat. Long Elev. 


A village in Afghan-Turkistan, 10 miles on road west from Balkh to Herat. 
It contains 150 houses and a fort in ruins; forage 1s plentiful, water from 
canals and watercourses. (Palmer). 

AKTAPEH—Lat. 36° 10’, Long. 62° 31’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the banks of the Khushk niver, about 5 miles 
south from its confluence with the Margab. (Zhornton). 
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ALA-KOH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A peak in Afghanistan on the range which throws out a spur running west 
to Ghazni, and which is crossed by the Tang-i-Shér on the Kabal road. 
(Broadfoot). 

ALAMDA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined tower on the right bank of the Helmand river, Afghanistan, 
near where it enters the Seistién Lake. Ht is constructed of earth, and 
must have been a fort of some consequence. (Ferrier). 

ALAM SHER—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of a tributary of the Karam, (Afghanistan) which 
joins it from the north, 2 miles east of Mahamad Azim’s fort, and 
1 mile from its junction. It contains 2 mud forts and 200 houses belong- 
ing to the chief of all the Turis, who lives here. It can muster 150 fighting 
men, Tris. From it a road goes to the Zaemtsht country. (Agha Abbas). 

ALKABA D—Lat. 33° 24’, Long. 62° 18’, Elev. 
A village in Herat, Afghanistan, about 7 miles north of Sabzawar, and 
on left bank of Adraskand river. (Zhornton). 

ALI BAGH AN—Lat. 84° 20’, Long. 70° 34', Elev. 1,911 ft. 
A village in Jalalabad P., Afghanistan, 7 miles east of Jalalabad, 1 
mile from right bank, Kabal river, situated off the road on some rising 
ground at the foot of the north spurs of the Saféd Koh. It is inhabited 
by Samar Khél Afghans, whence it is sometimes called Samar Khél. 
Plenty of grass, forage, and water is procurable, and there is good ground 
for encampment. The ridge immediately to the east of this village is 
called by Wood and Macgregor the Ali Baghan range. Thornton calls it 
Sarkh Diwar (which see) from the ruins of that name to the east, but I do 
not think the name is warranted. (Wood—Garden—Hough—Havelock— 
Moorcroft). 

ALIJAH KALA—Lat. 33° 41', Long. 68° 50’, Elev. 
A village and fort in the Kharwar district, Afghanistan, 36 miles north-east 
of Ghazni, 65 miles south of Kabal. Outram visited this fort in the hope 
of catching the murderer of Colonel Herring, who was reported to be hiding 
in it, but he was not found here. (Outram). 

ALI KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in the Kakar country, Afghanistan; it contains 100 
houses of Zarkan Pathans. The water is from wells. It is 36 miles from 
Chotiali towards Rakni. (Leech). 

ALIKHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,565. 
A village on right bank of a Keria branch of the Ktram river, Afehan- 
istan, 37 miles north-west Ktram Fort, 152 miles, Kohat, and $1 
miles south-east, Shttar Gardan Pass, inhabited by Jajis. It is a 
large village composed of some 50 enclosures, each in itself a little fort, 
the houses are of two stories, in the upper of which live the people, 
while their cattle are sheltered below. Through the midst of the village 
flows the Hari-ab. Very few provisions are obtainable, forage is scarce, 
but fuel abundant. A force would have to encamp on an elevated plateau 
upwards of a mile beyond the village and near the junction of the Keria 
and Hazardarakht streams. Infantry and Cavalry arrive at it by a road 
through the village, which afterwards descends into and again ascends out 
of two very steep ravines, but guns would have to go down about half a 
mile, and come up the Hazardarakht stream as far as the village of Shamu 
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Khél, opposite the encamping ground. Water here is from the Hazar- 
darakht stream. There is a road leading over the hills from Ali Khel 
into the heart of the Mangal country, and it is much frequented by that 
tribe, who come over in bands to plunder by it. The principal crope raised 


in the Ali Khél district are rice, wheat, maize, and millet, but only | 
enough for the wants of the people. The gardens produce apples, pears, — 


peaches, apricots and plums, but not in sufficient quantities for exportation. 


The village of Ali Khél is called after the section of the Jajis of that — 
name, who, Agha Abbas says, have 5 forts, 200 houses, and 600 fighting 


men. (Lumsden—Bellew—Agha Abbas). 

ALIKHEL— 
A sub-division of the Barhan branch of the great Ghilzde clan. They are 
reckoned to number 8,000 families, a number which Elphinstone considers 
far too great, since they have little land except on the plain of Zuarmat, 
and even there are only half the population. Broadfoot says they inhabit 
the country between Gardéz and Kolalga in Ztrmat. (lphinstone— 
Broadfoot.) 

ALIKHEL— 
A section of the Orakzies who inhabit the Samana range, north of the 
village of Kai in Mirtirz’e. They number 2,500 fighting men, are Gar 


in politics and friends of the Kai people. Cavagnan, however, says they — 


are only “ humsayehs” of the Orakzaes. (Coke—Cavagnari.) 
ALIKOZAES— 
A sept of the Durani clan of Afghanistan. They number only 10,000 
families, are mostly agricultural, and inhabit Zamindawar, being separated 
from the Alizaes by the Helmand river. Ferrier divides this tribe into 
three branches, viz., 1, Jalazae, 2, Melézae and Sarkani, and says they 
number 20,000 families. Yar Mahamad of Her&t was an Alikozde. The 
Altkozies, in the time of Ahmad Shah, were bound to furnish 850 horsemen 
to his standard. They inhabit also a portion of the valley of the Tarnak 
river as far as. Jaldak. It is much to be regretted that more is not 
recorded of this important tribe. (Hlphinstone—Ferrier—Rawlinson),. 
ALI-MASJID—Lat. 34° 3', Long. 71° 20’, Elev. 2,433. 
A fort in the Khaebar Pass, 8 miles from its east entrance, 26 miles Pésha- 
war, and 69 miles Jalalabad, so called from a small ruined mosque in its 
neighbourhood. It is situated on a conical hill, about 600 feet high, on the 


south of the Pass. It is about 150 feet long and 60 feet wide, and con- . 


sists of two small forts, which are connected by a weak and dilapidated 
wall. The low oblong rock on which it stands is commanded by two 
hills of considerable eminence, of which one is to its south, and the 
other to its west. The width of the Pass here is 150 yards. Leech 
considers that it is situated at too great a height to be of much service in 
stopping a force passing below, while, at the same time, the steepness of the 


hill on which it is built, would be a great obstacle to the same force storm- | 


ing it, which would be absolutely necessary to secure the passage of the 
main body or baggage in safety. It is not supplied with water, and the 
garrison is obliged to descend to the hill below, or to a well between the 
fort and river; but Hough says, there is a covered passage leading down to 
it. The water also, though beautifully clear, is very unwholesome, from 


being impregnated with antimony ; the spring rising from under a rock being _ 


composed of the sulphuret of that mineral, and it appears that all the © 
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water in the neighbourhood is so impregnated. Moorcroft says, a tall, 
beetling crag rises on the right of the defile, which is nowhere more than 
25 paces broad, and in some places it is not more than 6 or 7. When the 
British were using this Pass in 1839, there was a breast-work in the centre 
of the Pass below, and also on the hills opposite the fort. From the fort 
to where the camp of Lord Keane was, is considered by Hough the most 
important section of the Pass. The camp had to its front, south-west, some 
heights on which there was table-land. This table-land leads to the fort 
to the west. To the rear of the camp, north-east, was a detached hill on 
which there was a breast-work. To the south-east is a tower and a breast- 
work which command the main pass which led from the left of the camp 
in that direction. There is no cover for the garrison inside the fort, and 
the walls seldom withstand the casual showers of rain falling here. It is 
capable of containing a garrison of 500 men. From the badness of the 
water spoken of above, the mortality by sickness of the British detach- 
ments stationed here in 1839, was frightful, 2°43 dying out of 2,442 in 
o7 days. 

When Colonel Wade attacked the fort on 25th July 1839, he advanced 
from Lalachina in two columns. The left column moved up on the range 
of hills, on which the fort is situated, near enough to throw shells into it, 
and to drive the enemy from a breast-work half a mile from the fort. The 
nght column proceeded by the hills to the north, and dislodged the enemy 
from the tower and breast-works in this direction, though not without loss. 
The enemy then retreated to other breast-works nearer the fort, from which 
also they were driven. On the 26th they were driven from their remain- 
ing out-works, and on the 27th it was evacuated. The total loss in Colonel 
Wade’s force was 150 killed and wounded. The garrison was composed of 
500 Jazailchais and several hundred Khaebaris. On the 16th November 
1841, there was a garrison of 150 Yusafzdes in it on behalf of the 
British, and it was attacked by 2,000 Khaebaris. At the commence- 
ment a bastion was blown up by the explosion of some gunpowder, and 
about 16 of the garrison were killed and wounded. On the 18th the enemy 
succeeded in cutting the garrison from water, and made two or three 
assaults on the gate, but were repulsed with a loss of 30 dead. They were 
then bought off by Captain Mackeson. This officer is of opinion that 
nothing less than a complete regiment is sufficient to garrison the fort and 
hold the water. On the 15th January 1842, Colonel Moseley was sent from 
General Wilde’s force at Péshawar with 2,500 men to occupy it, he took insuffi- 
cient provisions, held it till the 28rd, when, having only 400 tbs. of flour left, 
he evacuated it on the 24th, and retired with the loss of 32 killed, 148 wounded. 
When Sir George Pollock passed the Khaebar, a garrison was left in Alt 
Magjid, and on the final evacuation of Afghanistan in November 1842, it 
was entirely destroyed. I do not know whether it has been re-built, but 
the Commissioner of Péshawar could find out in a couple of days. Havelock 
thinks Ali Masjid one of the most advantageous positions for the defence 
of the Pass (vide Khaebar). (Leech—Wood— Moorcroft—Hough—Allen— 
Haveloch—Burnes—Masson—Mackeson—Moseley—Thornton—Durand). 

ALINGAR— 
A river in Afghanistan, which rises in the south slope of the Hinda Kash 
under the name of the Kao. After a course of about 70 miles, it joins 
the Shanah at Tirgari in the district of Lamghan, where it receives the 
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Najil or Alishang river, and then takes the name of Aling&ar. After flow- 
ing for 8-10 miles further, through the abovementioned district, it joins 
the K&bal river some miles west of Jalalabad at Kergah, 1 mile to the east 
of Mandarawar, and about 25 miles from the embouchure of the Kanar. 
Though not deep, this river has a rapid current, and its bed is so full of 
loose boulders that it is always dangerous to cross. No year elapses that 
some accident does not happen in crossing it. The valley of the Alingar 
from Tirgéri is wide and spacious, and tends east, and is described as very 
fertile in grain. It is inhabited by Afghans, Ghilzaes, Arokis, and Niazis, 
is amply provided with small forts, but has no considerable village. 
(Masson—Kaverly). 

ALISHANG— 
A river of Afghanistan which rises in the south slope of the Hinda Kash 
in the district of Najil (situated to the north of the valley of Mil), and 
after running about 60 miles through the Siaéhposh Kafar country, almost 
parallel with, and but a few miles distant from, the Kao, joins that river 
at Tirgari, whence the united stream is known as the Alingar. Though 
not a deep river, except after rain, it has a rapid current; and its bed is 
so full of loose boulders that it is always dangerous to cross; no year 
elapsing without some accident in doing so. The north limit of this valley 
is prominently marked by the high mountain Koh Karinj, extending from 
east to west along its entire length. The town of Alishang is a small 
walled in place of about 400 houses, but has nothing remarkable in its 
appearance. The inhabitants are reputed for their quarrelsome disposition, and 
there is a saying current in Lughman feferring to them, and the people of 
Charbagh, 27z., Charbagh Ding-Dang, Alishang, Jang-Gang. About 8 miles 
south-west of Alishang is Saloh Rana Kot, where there is a spring from 
which it is asserted that fragments of rubies are ejected, and that parcels of 
them have been collected and sold to the drug compounders of Kabal. The 
valley of Alishang is chiefly inhabited by converted Kafars or Nimchis. 
(Raverty—Masson—Leech—Elphinstone). 

ALI SHER KHEL—Lat. , Long. » Elev. 
A village in Panah district, Ghilzée country, Afghanistan, inhabited by 
Andar Ghilzées. The surrounding country is exceedingly bare, and is a 
series of low swells and hollows. (Broadfoot). 

ALITAGH—Lat. , L 


ong. _ y Elev. 
A valley in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, to the east of Margha, and | 


inhabited by Shamalzae Tokhis. (Broadfoot). 
ALIZAE— 
A large tmbe of Duranis, (Panjpao branch) in Afghanistan, who inhabit 
Zanindawar, and are mostly agricultural in their habits. Their numbers are 
rated at 15,000 families. Ferrier states, they number only 10,000 families, and 
are divided into Hasnza&e, Alekzie, Gueraz&ie. It is much to be regretted 
that no more is recorded of this important tribe. (Hlphinstone—Ferrier). 
ALIZAE—Lat. 30° 40’, Long. 66° 50', Elev. 
A large village in Péshin valley, Afghanistan, 40 miles north of Qwetta. 
Water and supplies are very abundant. From this village, which was one 
of the halting places of the Bombay Column going from Ghazni to 
Qwetta, there are two roads to the Toba Ghat, the right hand one leads 


to the bed of the river which descends from ¢hat pass, and is the most. 


suitable for guns. (Camplell), 
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ALIZAE—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A village in the Karam valley, Afghanistan, about 6 miles west of 
Mahamad Azim’s fort, and 1 mile south of the road to Péwar. It is 
said to contain 300 houses of Bangash, and to be able to muster 280 
fighting men. (Agha Abéass). 

ALMAL—Lat. , Long. » Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 20 miles, Maemana, on Herat road. It 
consists of 5 small forts containing 500 houses and tents, well peopled. 
There is a weekly fair here. (Palmer). 

AL-TIMU R—Lat. 38° 57’, Long. 69° 35’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Logar valley. It is said to be large 
and inhabited by Kazlbash. Lumsden says—There is a cross-road from 
Hisdrak to Karam striking off in a south-east direction, passing through 
Altimar, crossing the water-shed line of the Ligar and Karam rivers 
into the Ztrmat valley, thence through the Mangal village of Kasur, two 
kos above the junction of the Hari-ab with the Kiram; but this route 
is reported difficult, and little frequented, owing to the predatory habits 
of the tribes through whose country it passes. (H. B. Lumsden— 
Thornton). 

ALUDANI— 
A mountainous district in Afghanistan lying beyond the ridge of Karya 
Yasaf, west of Ghazni and the Jarmatt valley. It is inhabited by Hazaras. 
(Broadfoot). 

ALVAR—Lat. , Long. » Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan about 30 miles north-east of Herat. There are 
ruins of an old fort here. 


AMARA KHEL—Lat. , Long. » Elev. 
A village in Nangnahar, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, south of Balabagh. There 
are several topes here, which Moorcroft examined. (Moorcroft). 

AMBAR—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A range of mountains mentioned by Connolly as bounding the valley of 
Qwetta on the east. (Connolly). 

AMBAR—Lat. 29° 51', Long. 70° 12’. 
A village in Afghanistan on a route from the Derajat by the Bozdar country 
to Kandahar. (Zhornton). 

AMBAR KHANA—Lat. , Long. » Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 28 miles east Jalalabad, on the right bank Kabal 
river north of the Markoh. There isa road thence to Jalalabad which is 
usually followed by caravans as being safer. (Wood). 

AMIR KALA—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the left bank of Logar river, 46 miles north- 
east from Ghazni, 69 miles Kabal. It consists of three forts which com- 
pletely cross the valley, one of these is built in the form of an octagonal 
bastion loopholed for musketry: if occupied, and the enemy at the 
same time holding the hills which run down from each side, it would be 
a very defensible position. ‘There is no ground here or anywhere within 
three miles extensive enough for the encampment of any number of men; 
provisions might be collected from the villages, as well as chopped straw 
for horses. Grazing for camels and fuel are very scarce. Water from the, 
Logar. (H. B. Lumsden). 
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AMISOZ—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A village in K&faristan, towards the Kaonar frontier, said to contain 1,000 
houses, and to be situated on the edge of a table-land at the extremity of 
a valley. (J/asson). 

AMLKOT—Lat. , Long. » Elev. 
A village in Ktram, Afghanistan, situated on the edge of the “ Karewah” 
land on the left bank of the river, about 6 miles below Mahamad Azim’s 
fort. (H. B. Lumsden). 

AMRAN MOUNTAINS— 
(See Khéjeh Amran.) 

AMU MAHAMAD—Lat. 32° 8’, Long. 67° 45’. » Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 25 miles south of Lake Ab-istada in the country 
of the Tokhi Ghilzies. (Zhoruton). 

ANAMA—Lat. » Long. » Elev. 
A village in the Panjshér valley, Afghanistan, 43 miles from Galbahar. 
It contains a fort and 300 houses of Tajaks, who are quiet people. (Leech). 

ANA DARA—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A Pass leading to the east from the valley of Shal to the Kakar country, 
by which robbers of that tribe used to carry off camels, efc., from the 
the British force encamped at Quwetta in 1839-40. It was the scene 
of several skirmishes between our troops and the Kakars, Cureton, who 
appears to have gone further than any one, describes the valley beyond as 
beautiful, being embellished with fruit trees, and enlivened by springs of 
pellucid water gushing from the mountain sides. I take this to be the 
valley called Hunna by Elphinstone. (Harelock—Cureton). 

ANAR-DARA— 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on a rivulet which forms one of the head 
waters of the Farah-rtd, 60 miles south of Herat, 21 miles north-east of 
Farah, and 18 miles south of Sabzawar. It is built in a valley, half a mile 
wide, between lofty, bare rocks. At the base of the rocks, on one side are the 
houses, and on the opposite side are gardens full of apricot, mulberry, peach, 
apple, pear, and other fruit trees. It receives its name from An§r, a 
pomegranate, which fruit is grown in great abundance and of good quality 
here, in a succession of orchards which fringe the margin of the stream 
leading from the spring to the south opening of the chasm where the 
water disappears. Although on either bank are well-kept gardens, to the 
right and left rise the precipitous sides of thé chasm in lofty mountains 
of limestone. The entire length of the chasm, from north to south, may 
be a mile, and midway, on the mght, in a nook, is nestled the village of 
Anardara, containing some 1,000 houses. It is said that a Russian mission, 
under Khanikoff, visited this place while surveying in the vicinity. It is 
inhabited chiefly by Tajaks, who perform much of the carrying trade 
between Herat and Kandahar. The site is capitally chosen for the purpose, 
being easy of defence, and surrounded by extensive pasturage and centrally 
placed for supplies of grain from Farah and Sabzwar. The Tajaks here cul- 
tivate hardly any land themselves, but according as the harvest is bountiful 
at Farah or Sabzwar, import grain. It is said to be the capital of the 
Narz&e country (?) (CAristie— Pelly). 

ANDARA—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A defile at the entrance of the Lataband Pass from Kundaz to Badakhshan. 
(Wood). 
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ANDKHUI—Lat. 36° 54’, Long. 35° 23’, Elev. 

A town in Afghan-Tarkistan, 100 miles west of Balkh, 18 miles north-west 
of Shibrghan, 60 miles north-north-east of Maemana. It contains about 
2,000 houses which form the city and about 3,000 tents, which are either 
in its environs or scattered over the oasis in the desert. The number of in- 
habitants is estimated at 15,000. They are, says Vambery, principally 
Tarkmans of the tribe Alieli intermixed with Uzbaks and a few Tajaks. 
Ferrier, however, says three-fourths of the population are of the Persian tribe 
of Afshars, and in this Burnes agrees with him, and says that they were estab- 
lished there by Shah Abbas. The remaining fourth are Uzbaks. Andkhti 
is situated on a stream, which, flowing north from the mountains, passes 
Maemana, and is lost in the desert before it reaches the Oxus. In summer, 
a stranger finds the water of this stream, to the execrable taste of which 
the inhabitants are accustomed, quite undrinkable, and though it generates 
no worms like that of Bokhara, it is said to produce many other evil conse- 
quences. The climate, too, is in bad repute, a Persian verse saying of it— 
“ Andkhai has bitter salt water, scorching sand, venomous flies, and even 
scorpions. Vomit it out, for it is the picture of a real hell.” 

Vambery says it is astonishing what a quantity of fruit, corn, and rice 
is raised in this desert-like neighbourhood. It is said to have been formerly 
more flourishing, and to have had a population of 50,000. The inhabitants 
used to carry on an important trade with Persia in the fine black sheep- 
skins known to us as Astrakhan wool, and it even seriously rivalled 
Bokhara, where this article is produced in first-rate quality. The camels 
of Andkhti are the most in request throughout Tarkistan, particularly a 
kind called Ver, distinguished by abundant hair streaming down the neck 
and breast, a slim, slender figure, and extraordinary strength. These have 
become scarce, as many of the inhabitants have either emigrated or perished. 

Andkhni is one of the stations of custom in Afghén-Tarkistan. 
There seems to be no fixed scale of duty, which is levied pretty much ac- 
cording to the pleasure or word of the Khan. Leech says the Andkhtis 
were formerly Shiahs, but are now Sdnis, and Vambery testifies to 
the laxness of their religious feeling. Every one here does as he thinks 
fit, and even the most atrocious crime can be compounded for a present, 
and consequently they look on Bokhara as a model of justice, piety and 
earthly grandeur. It was at Andkhai that Mr. Moorcroft died. He 
had gone there to effect some purchases of horses, but was attacked with 

_ fever and died. 

Formerly, Andkhai formed a separate khanate, but lying on the road to 
Herat and Bokhara, it is more exposed than the other khanates of Maemana 
and Shibrghan. Up to 1840 it is said to have been tolerably flourishing ; 
it was then subject to Bokhara, and was compelled to oppose the victorious 
march upon the Oxus of Yar Mahamad of Herat who besieged it 
for four months, and at last took it by storm. The city was then plundered 
and destroyed, and all who could not fly were massacred. A strong 
Afghan garrison was left in it, but on the death of Yar Mahamad in 
1853, Andkhai again became independent. However early in 1855, it sub- 
mitted to Mahamad Afzal Khan, governor of Balkh. 

In 1856, the inhabitants joined in the rebellion of Hakim Khan, ex-chief 
of Shibrghén, but he being defeated they again tendered their submission 
to the Afghans. Subsequently, after the retreat of the Persians from 
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Herat in 1857, Ghazanfir Khan, the ex-chief of Andkhni, again joined 
Hakim Khan of Shibrghan and defeated Vali Mahamad Khan at Shibrghan. 
In 1859, Ghazanfir Khan went to Takhtapol and again tendered his 
submission and received a dress of honor. Shortly after this the Mir of 
Maemana invited the chief of Andkhai to join him in an attack on the 
Afghans, but Ghazanfir refusing, was himself attacked by the Mir and 
suffered considerable damage. From this time AndkhfI remained under 
Afghan rule, Ghazanfir being now settled as governor by Shér Ali 
Khan. : 

The force usually maintained at Andkhai is 1,800 horse and 600 foot, 
which in case of need can be trebled in 24 hours. (Fambery—Ferrier— 
Burnes— Wheeler). 

ANDARS— 
A section of the Barhan division of Ghilzies who inhabit the districts of 
Shilgarh, Dehsae, part of Ztrmat, Panah and Makar. Elphinstone estimates 
them at 12,000 families. 

They are regarded as the most expert ‘karez’-diggers in the country, and 
are consequently usually entrusted with their construction. (Elphinstone— 
Masson— Broadfoot— Campbell). 

ANGHORIAN—Lat. 81° 81’, Long. 65° 28’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 8 miles south, Kandahar, on right bank Tarnak 
river on the direct road to Kalat. (Thornton). 

ANJIRAK—Lat. 35° 35’, Long. 64° 10', Elev. 
A village in Maemana, "Afghan-Tarkistan, on road from Maemana to Herat 
by Kala Nao. (Thornton). 

ANJUMAN—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A village of 200 houses of Tajaks mentioned by Leech ; apparently in the 
Panjshér valley somewhere near Pariin. He says there are roads from 
it to Badakhshan and K&faristan. I cannot identify this place. 

ARABS OF JALALABAD— 
In the Jalalabad district there is a small colony of Arabs, who suppose they 
came to it with ‘limtrlang about four and a half centuries ago. They speak 
no language but Persian, and apparently have lost all traces of their 
national character, save that they are courageous and somewhat given to 
nomadic habits, They form 12 clans, viz.:— 


Babladli. Shttari. 
Ktram Khél. Deh Nazr. 
Wahteyti. Deh Daolat. 
Jamtili, Deh Jani. 
Zangai. Traki. 


These chiefly reside in Besant and Kanar. The chief is of the Bahloli 
clan. This is a well conducted industrious tribe, given to both pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits, and in the time of the monarchy furnished 100 
horsemen. An ancestress of the chief of this tribe was married to Ahmad 
Shah Darani, and was the mother of his son Timar Shah. 

These Arabs have also colonized in Bajawar, Péshawar and Paghmén. 
(MacGregor). 

ARANG—Lat. , Long , Elev. 

A village in Kafaristan eerie the Kanar frontier said to have 3 000 
houses. (Masson). ; 
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ARCHAGOUR PASS—Lat. , Long. »-Dlev. 
A Pass leading into Kafaristan from Deh Parian at the head of the Panj- 
shér valley. Archagour is also the name of a fort in Kafaristan having 18 
towers. (Leech). 

ARGANJIKA—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
An iron mine in Badkhshan in the neighbourhood of the village of Khaera- 
bad. (Wood). 

ARGHANA—Lat. . , Long. , Elev. 
A Pass in Afghanistan over a north spur of the Hindi Kish on the road 
between Khilm and Ktndtz. From its summit there is a fine view of the 
plain of Kundiiz. (Moorcroft). 

ARGHES AN—Lat. , Long. , Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the Ghardibi Pass in the Suliman 
Range, and flowing west, joins the Dori river near Khashab, 7 miles 
from Kandahar. Nothing is known of this river. Elphinstone says there 
is a district of this name taken from the river, which lies to the north 
of Margha. It is of tolerable fertility between high hills. It is full of 
tamarisks, is partially cultivated and contains a considerable number of 
forts belonging to the Barakzaes, but by far the greater number of inhabi- 
tants are pastoral. It ends tq the east in a range of hills which separate 
it from a high plain still inhabited by Diranis and watered by the upper 
course of the Arghésan and by the Saleh Yesiin, from which the country 
recelves itsname. The columns of the Bombay Force, which passed through 
this country, must have crossed this stream near its source. Creed, who 
surveyed the easternmost of the routes taken by the Force, calls the stream 
rising near the Gharaibi Pass, the Kewaz Nala, but says nothing of it, from 
which we must infer that at that point it was of small and insignificant 
volume. Campbell who followed the west road, mentions having come 
across at 160 miles from Ghazni a stream called the Stirkhab, which is pro- 
ica one of the branches of the Arghésin, here confined between high 


Lumsden says it is joined at 45 miles east Kandahar by the Lora river 
which comes down from Mukar. 

The road from Kandahar to the Gomal meets the Arghésan at Jandar, 
35 miles from Kandahar, and then goes up its banks for 20 miles to the 
foot of the Sargaz Kotal, which appears to divide two branches of the river, 
for after crossing this it again reaches the bed of the Arghésan, along 
which it continues to the Ghwarza Kotal for 30 miles, where it leaves it and 
crosses this Pass and then goes on to the Ghardibi Pass, without any more 
hills. I incline to the belief that continuing along the Arghésan river bed 
would take one to the Gharaibi Pass without crossing any hills, though of 
course the regular road may cross spurs of the bounding ranges on 

- either side. (Elphinstone—Campbell—Creed—Lumsden). 
ARGANDA B—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A river of Afghanistan, which is believed to rise in the roots of the 
Paghman and Galkoh ranges, north-west of Ghazni, and flowing south-west 
Kandahar to fall into the Helmand about 20 miles below Girishk. It is 
probably formed of two or more branches at its head, as Broadfoot mentions 
two valleys west of Ghazni, viz., Jarmatt and Aludani. In the whole 
upper part of its course its banks are inhabited by Hazaras, then the 
Ghilzies intervene for a short space, and lastly, in Darawat, are the Alizaes. 
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Of its upper course nothing is known. From Darawat to ite junction with 
the Helmand, it fertilises a rich and very populous valley, and from it many 
canals are taken for irrigation. Sanders, who crossed it in July, to the 
west of Kandahar, says at this time it does not exceed 2} feet in depth, 
and iseasily fordable. The best ford for guns, however, is about } mile below 
the road, the 18-Pounders which were sent to Girishk in May 1839 crossed 
by this ford. In times of flood, and whenever its water exceeds 3 feet in 
depth, it is a serious obstacle to travellers, on account of its great velocity, 
but it never remains at this height for more than a day or two at a time, 
and is generally everywhere fordable. The stream in July is about 40 
yards wide. Ferrier says he crossed it 14 hour from Kandahar. The 
bed was nearly dry, and contamed only a few pools of water in the 
deepest parts, for all that the heat had left was consumed in artificial 
irrigation. 

The uses of this river is almost entirely for irrigation, though some wood is 
floated down it occasionally. It is a rapid river, and it is probable its source 
cannot be less than 8,500 feet in elevation, while at its junction with the 
Helmand it is probably not more than 2,000. Its length is not less than 
350 miles, thus giving it a fall of about 18 feet in the mile. About 30 miles 
below Kandahér it is jomed by the Tarnak, which is the only tnbutary 
of any importance of which we have any knowledge. (Jrwin—Macartney— 
Elphinstone—Havelock—Masson—Ferrier— Griffiths— Connolly—Todd—San- 
ders— Hough—Court— Broadfoot). 

ARGANDEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,628. 
A village in Afghanistan, 14 miles south of Kabal. Here in 1839, Dost 
Mahamad abandoned his artillery, consisting of 28 guns, to the British 
Army advancing on Kabal. (Masson—Hough—Havelock—Campbel— 
Kennedy). 

ARGU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan, west of Faezabad. It is situated in a beautiful 
plain. (Wood.) 

ARODA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Alishang valley, Afghanistin, left bank of that river, 58 miles 
from Jalalabad on road to Farajzhin, from which it is 65 miles south. It 
has 70 houses of Safis. (Leech). 

AROKIS— 

_ A tribe mentioned by Masson as inhabiting the valley of Alingar, Afghanistan. 
He gives no information regarding them beyond their name. (Masson.) 

ARUMBI KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Péshin valley, Afghanistan, 47 miles of Qwetta, 98 miles 
from Kandahar, close to Maezal, and 4 miles from Kohjak Pass. Water is 
obtained from stream which runs past, and camel forage is procurable, and 
some tamarisk for fuel. (Garden). 

ARZBEGHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A walled village in Afghanistan about 60 miles south-east Ghazni on the 
road to the Abistada lake. (Campbell). 

ARZBEG HI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan near Ghdjan, — miles on the road from Ghazni. 
There is a Karez here, the water of which, though not bad, is devoid of 
the fresh taste of pure water, and has instead a slightly insipid flavour, as if 
it held in solution a small quantity of nitre. (Bed/ew). 
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ASHAWA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghorband valley, Afghanistan, 34 miles east from the Dahan-i- 
Kaoshan or mouth of the Kaoshan Pass over the Hinda Kush. It is in- 
habited by 100 Syads who lead peaceable lives. (Leech). 

ASHAK MASHAK— 
A name given to that portion of the snowy range of Hinda Kash, 
south of Kandaz, which forms the east watershed of the Kundaz river. 
(Wood). 

ASHLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on left bank Ghazni river, about 20 miles north of 

. the Ab-Istada lake. There are two forts here and 20 families of Ghilzdes. 
The Ghazni river here flows sluggishly between steep banks, and the 
country round is completely void of brush-wood and salt. No supplies are 
obtainable here. (Broadfoot). 


ASHPIN— 
A tribe of Kafars. See Kafaristan. (Raverty). 
ASHRIT—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in the valley of Chitral, Afghanistan, north of Parit and east of 
Drash. (Raverty). | 


ASKIN— 
A tribe of Kafars. See Kafaristan. (Raverty). 
ASKUKANA—Lat. Lon ] 


: Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 20 ‘alles west Kandahar, it is situated in a thinly 
cultivated plain. 

ASM AR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kanar valley, Afghanistan, on left bank of the river about 
50 miles north-east Jalalabad. It is a large place and has a fort. A river 
from the direction of Bajawar joins the Kanar at this point, up to which 
that river is navigable for rafts. (Irwin—Mahomed Ameen). 

ASIA HAZARA—Lat. 30°2', Long. 66°38’, Elev. 5114 ft. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 12 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzie towards 
Kandahar, from which it is 72 miles. There is no village here, and no sup- 
plies are procurable, but grass, water, camel forage, and fuel are. 

There is a water-mill here. Neil Campbell calls it Aziri chaki and 
Bellew Assia-i-tat. 

The camping ground is close to the right bank of the Tarnak. A road 
runs off to the right from this place, which is the boundary between the 
ee and Daranis, the Ghilzie tolls being taken here. (Hough—Campbell 
— Bellew). 

ATAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village Jamrad, district Afghanistan, 46 miles south south-west Ghazni, 
and 25 miles north-west lake Abistada. Supplies are not very abundant. 
Atak and the hamlets belonging to it are inhabited by Popalzaie Duranis. 
(MV. Campbell.) 

ATCHAKZAES— 
A tribe of Zirak Darani Afghans, who inhabit the ranges of Khojeh 
Amran (principally its north slopes), from the Lora river to the Kadanae. 
The Atchakzaes are entirely nomadic in their habits, and their small black 
tents are their homes, which, during the winter months, are found sprinkled 
about the foot of the Kohjak and Ghwaza hills, and over the sandy tracts 
below Rozani and Takhtaptl? 
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About “ Naoroz” (21st March), they move up and graze their large herds 
of camels, &c., in the Kohjak and Mandrak daras, remaining three or 
four weeks, and move gradually upwards with the melting snows, reaching 
the higher altitudes of the Toba mountains, shortly after the appearance 
of spring, when they scatter over the face of the country each to his own 
allotted locality, a sufficient number of the tribe having been left below 
to collect and secure the spring harvest. They thus contrive to obtain two 
crops yearly, one from the plains, and the other on the mountains. 

The Toba range is described by them as blest with the most salubrious 
of climates; water from springs is abundant everywhere, and the Tashrabat 
stream, which irrigates the Kakar country, has its sources ‘near Toba. - 
In the summer months cattle are said to thrive wonderfully on a sort of 
flowering grass called by the people “ Kamala,” but says Lumsden to take an 
Affghan’s account of his own home and tribe, as entirely correct, would be to 
describe the former as a paradise, and the latter as all angels, with a frequent 
dash of the devil about them. However, Dr. Kennedy, who accompained the 
Bombay column, when they traversed a portion of this tract in 1839, says: 
“ A more rugged, or a more desolate, region can hardly be imagined than the 
district through which we toiled our painful way betwixt the 12th and 
26th October, range after range of the rudest mountains were to be as- 
cended and descended; and the only road was the pebbly or rocky bed 
of some mountain torrent traced up to its source, and a similar descent on 
the opposite side.” 

The above account was written at a season when the Atchakzaes had 
removed to the lower lands, and “the small collection of huts at Toba is 
no criterion of a population who live entirely in tents.” 

It was to the sanitarium of Toba that Ahmad Shah Abdali, the founder 
of the Durani dynasty, resorted in 1773 to escape the summer heat of 
Kandahar, and there died. 

The Atchakzaes state that they can muster 14,800 families, and are 
divided into the two great factions of Bahadarzie and Gajanzée, which 
are again respectively subdivided as follows :— 


Bahadiirzdes 7,700 tents. 


DrvisroNs. In HaBrt. Tans. Divisions. Inwasir. Tarts. 
Ghabezic... we Rez® eek -» 600 Bakarziie ... .. Peshin ... 200 
Kakuzile ... .. Arambeh... ... 6,000 Ishdanizaie .. Ditto... 200 
Shamuzée . Rez as » 1,000 + Kakozie ... .. Takhtapur 900 
Famzic ... -» Iscanfan... 600 —_— 

Tents... . 7,700 


The Gajanzdes muster 7,100 tents, as follows :— 


Drvisrons. InHasit. Tunts. Drvisro0Na, Iwnasir. Tuts. 
Ahmadzae «- Dad oe 1,000 Sulimanzie aes Ditto 200 
Ashez&c ... «. Kohjak Mandak 600 Abddlizie .. Rabta... 200 
Burhanzile »» Peshin 200 Bazamzie .. N.of Kohjak 300 
Shamakziie .. Kohjak ... 200 Alozhe  o. ae Ditto 400 
Malizie ... » Roz 290 Julizio ... .. Dad eas «. =6.100 
Kamilzfe... .. Rez .. 200 Mushkizie .. Pashin s.. ee «©6200 
Adazic... . Rez cas .. 900 zhe ... .. Zingiliand Péshin ... 600 
Adrak zie... --- North slopes Kohjak 300 Badizie ... .. Shdrawakbandi «. 200 
Hartzite ... .. Joi Barkhodar .- 900 Malozie ... .- Roghani hills 100 
Malikzi&e... ave Ditto 200 Ah madzite exe aaniee 200 
Lalizie ... sos Ditto 200 Shakrziie .. Kohjak. 300 
Mapizie .., .. Kadnt _s., $00 Usmanziie .. Ditto 200 
Hasenziie eee Takhtapur 300 


* The Rez mentioned above is the hilly and desert tract between the Dori and Lora streams, and country 
cast of the lattor, north of the Kobjoh Amran range. 
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The Atchakz&es are nearly all shepherds, and though they cultivate a 
little land, it is not on that they depend for subsistence. 

Their flocks are kept in the Khojeh Amran and high country of Toba, and 
their herds of camels in the sandy tract, north-east of Shdrawak. They 
have also many horses. No traveller can enter their country without being 
plundered, ee Havelock says they played their part of robbers well when 
the army of the Indus passed through their territory. Their dress is the 
same as other Daranis, but in winter they wear warmer stuffs. They wear 
their clothes unchanged for months, their beards unclipped, and their hair 
long and shaggy. ‘They are very large and strong men. Their manners 
are rough and barbarous, but they are not quarrelsome amongst them- 
selves. They are not hospitable. They have no mosques and seldom pray 
or trouble themselves about religion. All tribes are loud in their com- 
plaints against them. This is Elphinstone’s account of them, and how true it 
is will be seen from a study of their treatment of Masson. They are, however, 
said to be excellent soldiers, and their conduct in General England’s fight at 
Haekalzae, which was very gallant, supports this opinion. Stacy frankly 
says, “we were fairly beaten.” A party of their cavalry charged a square 
of infantry, and many were bayonetted close outside the squares, and it was 
acknowledged their conduct could hardly be surpassed; they fought with all 
the fury of zealots determined to conquer or to perish. A corps of 
Atchakzaes was raised during the Afghan campaign in 1839 at Kala-Abdtla 
by Lieutenant Bosanquet, which Hough calls a “useful body.” It was after- 
wards disbanded. 

ATKAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place, Afghanistan, about 100 miles south Ghazni on the road 
to the Kindar valley. The water here is brackish from well. (Lumsden). 
ATLAH—Lat. 25° 12’, Long. 70° 2’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 28 miles north-east of Ghazni. (Thornton). 
AUGU—Lat. 82° 17’, Long. 67° 48’, Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles south Ab-istada. (Thornton). 
AVO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in Chitral valley, Afghanistan, on left bank of the river, about 
120 miles above the t. of Chitral. There is a road thence to Miragram and 
Shagram village on the Badakhshan road. (Mahomed Ameen). 
AWCHIRI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Afghanistan which rises in the mountains, north of the d. of 
Panjkora, Lat. 85° 45’, Long. 72° 38’, and after a south-west course of about 
40 miles joins the Swat river in Lat. 35° 30', Long. 72° 1’. (Thornton). 
AWNAI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A gorge in the Tak-ki-zam, Mahstd Vaziri hills, Afghanistan, about 
4 miles above Shingikot. General Chamberlain in his advance on Kani- 
gtram in 1860 expected to be attacked here, but as it is one of the easiest 
in the whole defile, the Vaziris changed their minds and awaited his attack 
at the Barara Tangi. (Chamberlain). 
AZDHA— 
A rock in the valley of the head waters of the Logar river, Hazarajat, 
Afghanistan, which from its being supposed to be the petrified remains of 
a dain slain by Hazrat Alli, is held in great reverence by the Hazéaras, 
and also in a lesser degree by other Mahamadans. It is geologically 
speaking of volcanic formation and a long projected mass of rock about 
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170 yards in length; the main body is in form, the half of a cylinder of 
a white friable stone: on its summit is an inferior projection through 
the centre of which is a fissure of about two feet deep and 5 or 6 inches 
in breadth, from which exhales a strong sulphurous odour from the presence 
of that mineral within it. This part of the rock is assumed to have 
been the mouth of the monster. In the superior part of the projection 
which 1s supposed to represent the head of the dragon, there are numerous 
small springs on the east face which trickle down in small lucid current 
having a remarkable effect from rippling over a surface of variously colored 
red, yellow, and white rock, and exhibiting a waxy appearance. The 
water of these springs is tepid and of a mixed saline and sulphurous flavor. 
They are supposed to exude from the Azdha’s brain. On the back of what 
is called the head are a number of small cones from the apices of which 
tepid springs bubble forth. These cones are of she same description of 
white friable porous stones, but singular from being as it were scaled 
over, and this character prevails over the greater portion of the Azdha. 
On one side of the head large cavities have been made, the powdery white 
there found being carried away by visitors; extraordinary efficacy in various 
diseases being imputed to it. The vivid red rock which is found about the 
head is supposed to be tinged with the blood of the dragon. Beneath 
the numerous springs on the east face occur large quantities of an acrid 
crystalline substance resembling saline ammoniac which it is said 
occurs in some of the neighbouring hills in vast quantities: lead is also 
one of the products of the hills near this place. Near the north-west 
extremity of the dragon of Bestt in high ground is a shrine. Here 
are shown the impressions on a mass of black rock said to denote the 
spot where Hazrat Ali stood when with his arrows he destroyed the 
sleeping dragon, the impressions being those of the hoofs of his famous 
charger Daldal. At the entrance is also a stone with some other impres- 
sions, and over the door is an inscription on black stone in Persian to the 
effect that the building was erected nearly 200 years ago. (Masson). 
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BABA HAJI—Lat. 31° 39’. Long. 64° 13". Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 12 miles south-west of Girishk. (Thornton). 
BABA KARA—Lat. 35° 16’. Long. 71° 29’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on a branch of the Landae River. (Thornton). 
BABAR BADSHAH—Lat. ong. Elev. 
The tomb of the King Babar near Kabal Afghanistan. Masson says of it :— 
‘‘Of the shrines in the vicinity of Kabul, that of the Emperor Babar best 
repays a visit. It is attractive from the recollections we carry with us, and 
the reveries to which they give rise. It is equally so from the romantic situa- 
tion of the spot, its picturesque aspect, and from the extensive and beautiful 
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view it commands. The tomb of the great monarch is accompanied by 
many monuments of similar nature, commemorative of his relatives, and 
they are surrounded by an enclosure of white marble, curiously and elegantly 
carved. A few ‘arghawan’ trees, in the early spring putting forth their 
splendid red blossoms, flourish, as it were, negligently, about the structure. 
The tombs, for the truth must be told, are the objects of least attention in 
these degenerate days. No person superintends them, and great liberty has 
been taken with the stones employed in the enclosing walls. Behind, or 
west of the tombs, is a handsome ‘ masjid,’ also of marble, over which is a 
long Persian inscription, recording the cause and date of its erection. The 
latter was subsequent to the decease of Babar. Again, behind the mosque, 
is the large and venerable grove, which constitutes the glory of the locality. 
The ground is laid out in a succession of terraces, elevated the one above 
the other, and connected in the centre by flights of ascending steps. At 
each flight of steps is a plot of plane-trees, and to the left of the 
superior flight is a very magnificent group of the same trees, surround- 
ing as they overshadow a tank, or reservoir of water. The principal road 
leads from west to east, up the steps, and had formerly on either side 
lines of cypress trees, a few of which only remain. Canals of water, 
derived from the upper tank, were conducted parallel to the course of the 
road, the water falling in cascades over the descents of the several terraces. 
This tank is filled by a canal, noted by Babar himself. 
On Friday, the Sabbatical day of Mahamedans, in the vernal season, 

a fair is regularly imstituted here. Shops are arranged, where provisions 
and delicacies may be procured, and crowds flock to Babar Badshah 
to greet the welcome return of spring. On the day following the 
females of the city resort to the umbrageous groves, and divert 
themselves by dancing to the soft tones of the lyre and tambourine, 
and by swinging. On other days, it is no uncommon circumstance for 
families to make festive excursions to Babar Badshah. The place is 
peculiarly fitted for social enjoyment, and nothing can surpass the beauty 
of the landscape and the purity of atmosphere. Its situation is likewise 
admirably opposite, being without the city, yet conveniently near. Parties 
from the western parts of the city pass through the opening leading into 
Char Déh. From the eastern parts and the Bala Hisar, it may be 
more speedily reached by crossing the ridge Koh Takht Shah by the pass 
of Kheddar, which descends nearly upon it? (Masson). 

BABAR KA CHA—Lat. 31° 23’. Long. 67° 25’. Elev. : 
A halting place at some wells on the road from Ghazni to Shal, 80 miles 
south-south-west of Luke Abistada. The wells are said to have been made 
by Babar. (Thornton). 

BABAR KA KALA—Lat. 31°34’. Long. 67° 56. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan. The roads from Ghazni to Shal and from 
Kandahar to Dera Ishmail Khan meet here. (Thornton). 

BABA TANGI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Vakhan, Badakhshan, 12 miles above Kala Panj. (Md. Ameen). 

BABA VALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and a low pass in Afghanistan, 5 miles (north-west) Kandahar, on 
the left bank of the Argandab. Here on the 25th March 1842 an action 
was fought between a portion of the Kandahar force under Colonel Wymer 
and the army of Prince Saftar Jang, in which the latter was defeated with 
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considerable loss. Lieutenant Turner, of the artillery, contributed greatly to 
this victory by the admirable practice of his guns, and the conduct of the 
cavalry ciuler Lieutenants Travers and Chamberlain was very gallant against 
overpowering numbers. Both these last named officers were wounded. On 
our side the loss was 3 killed, 39 wounded. On the 29th May 1842, the rebels 
under Aktar Khan again assembled near Kandahar, but were immediately 
attacked by General Nott and driven with great loss through the pass and 
over the Argandab with a loss of 53 killed and wounded on the British 
side. (Wymer—WNott). 

BABAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 5 miles west of the Shatar Gardan Pass 
on the road from Karam to Ghazni. It 1s a small village inhabited by 
Ghilzdes. (P. S. Lumsden). 

BABDA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Swat valley, Afghanistan, containing 400 houses. (Aleemoola). 

BABIEN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jaji country in Afghanistan on the road from Kiram to 
Ghazni. (P. S. Lumsden). 

BABIS— 
A tribe of Afghans who carry on most of the commercial transactions of 
Kandahar. (Davis). 


BABAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A barren plain north of Farah in Afghanistan on the road to Sabzawar. 
(HE. Connolly). 

BABUS—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in the Logar valley, Afghanistan, 32 miles south of Kabal. (Ouéram). 
BADAKHSHAN— 

A province of Afghanistan, bounded north by the crest of the spur of the 
Hinda Ktsh (called by Wood the Khoja Mahamad range), which divides the 
drainage of the Oxus from that of the Kokcha, from its end at Jaén Kala to the 
Oxus opposite the ruby mines, whence the boundary appears to be the Oxus 
and the stream which comes west from the Ishtarak Pass to Chitral; south 
by the crest of the Hinda Kash, from this point to that where the spur, 
which divides the Kékcha from the Farkh&n river, is thrown off; and west by 
the crest of this spur (which may be called the Lataband spur) to the 
point due south of the junction of the Oxus with the Kékcha, whence, as far 
as Jan Kala, the Oxusisthe boundary. The greatest length is about 180 miles 
and breadth about 100. The country thus bounded is entirely mountainous, 
and may be described as consisting of the valley of the Kokcha with its feeders. 

This country was first brought to notice on account of its ruby 
mines, but it is possible that it was first peopled from the west, a 
supposition suggested from ite inhabitants being Tajaks and their language 
Persian, though there is no record or even tradition in the country 
to support this theory. None of the three great Tartar conquerors, 
Jangéz Khan, Timtr Lang or Shebani Khan, seem to have penetrated 
so high up the valley of Oxus, and prior to the irruption of Uzbak Sunis, 
all the inhabitants were of the Shiah persuasion; after this, however, 
all who could not escape to the hills were forcibly converted, and the con- 
sequence now is that whereas the inhabitants of the valleys and open places 
are Stnis, those of the mountains and more inaccessible spots remain Shiahs. 
In features, the Badakhshis would seem to be of the same race as the 
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inhabitants of Kafaristan, Chitral, Vakhan, Shagnan and Roshan, namely, 
Caucasian, and the difference between them and the surrounding states and 
tribes of Tartar origin is the more marked, according as they have inter- 
married less with their Ozbak conquerors, or in direct proportion to the 
inaccessibility of their villages. The houses of the Badakhshis are generally 
placed on the slope of a hill, with a rivulet, usually not many paces from 
the door. Its course is here and there impeded by large boulders, glassy 
smooth, from the constant action of running water; while its banks are 
shaded by a few knarled walnut trees, and the lawn adjoining is planted in 
regular lines with the mulberry. Down, on the bottom of the valley, where 
the rivulet falls into the larger stream, lie the scanty corn fields of the little 
community. The mountains rise immediately behind the village, and their 
distant summits retain their snowy coverings throughout the greater part 
of the year. An enclosure is formed by a dry stone wall round a space 
proportioned to the wealth of the family. The space thus enclosed is 
divided into compartments, the best of which form the dwelling-houses, 
whilst the other hold the stock. - These latter compartments are usually sunk 
two feet under ground, while the floors of the rooms for the family are 
elevated a foot or more above it; flat roofs extend over the whole. In the 
dwelling-house the smoke escapes by a hole in the middle of the roof, to 
which is fitted a wooden frame to stop the aperture when the snow is falling. 
The rafters are lathed above and then covered with a thick coat of mud; 
if the room be large, its roof is supported by four stout pillars forming a 
square in the middle of the apartment within which the floor is considerably 
lower than in the other parts, and the benches thus formed are either strewed 
with straw or carpeted with felts, and form the seats and bed places of the 
family. The walls of the house are of considerable thickness; they are 
smoothly plastered inside with mud and have a similar, though rougher, 
coating without. Where the slope of the hill is considerable, the enclosing 
wall is omitted, and the upper row of houses are then entered over the roofs 
of the lower. Niches are left in the sides of the walls, and on these are 
placed many of the household utensils. All the members of the same family 
are accommodated within the same enclosure. The domestic arrangements of 
these people are as simple as with other mountaineers ; a few wooden bowls, 
some knives, a frying pan, a wooden pitcher and a stone lamp completing 
the whole paraphernalia necessary for house-keeping. Their vessels for 
holding water are made from the firtree, and those for containing flour from the 
red willow, the latter are circular and hooped. Earthenware is scarce, though 
m some families very pretty China bowls are to be met with. The bread 
is baked on a stone girdle ; the lamp is of the same material, its shape being 
nearly that of a shoe. Their bullet moulds are also of stone. ' Besides the 
lamp, a very convenient light is obtained from a reed called “ luz” about an inch 
in circumference. It is pasted round with bruised hemps and bunches, and 
thus prepared is to be found in every house suspended generally from the raft- 
ers over the head. The hill men of Badakhshan always go armed, but the 
inhabitants of the open valleys very rarely do so; nevertheless there is not 
a house without its quota of rusty old matchlocks. In dress they differ 
little from the Uzbaks. They wear the same peaked skull cap, and when a 
turban is added its colour is generally white. In the winter every man 
wears a thick coloured worsted stockings and warm woollen cloaks; on cold 
days three of these cloaks being considered as not unreasonable allowances. 
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The shoes in use resemble half boots made from goat’s skin and mostly of 
home manufacture. Instead of the shawl round the waist, the Badakshi 
ties a handkerchief, and no native of the country ever thinks of setting out 
on a journey without a staffin his hands. Owing to the hard rule of the 
Uzbaks, the Badakhshis are not now so hospitally inclined as they were, but 
those of them who live in the mountains beyond the reach of tax-gatherers 
are far more generous in their treatment of travellers. Badakhshin appears 
to be subject to earthquakes, one having occurred during Wood’s sojourn in 
the country, and in 1832 there appears to have been an extremely severe 
shock attended with much loss of life and property. The climate of 
Badakshaén in the winter must be severe, the mountains being impassable 
from snow early in December, and the rivers being generally frozen. In Janu- 
ary 1838 when Wood was at Jarm, the lowest range of the thermometer 
was from 14° at sun rise to 26° at noon and 18° at sun set, the highest during 
the same time being 32° sun rise, 48° noon and 36° sun set, the mean 
for the month being 23° sun rise, 38° noon, and 284° sun set. 

The climate of Badakshaén is however very diversified. In the loftier 
parts the crops are in some seasons spoilt by the frosts before ripening. 
All the chief villages however lie in temperate climates. The air is gene- 
rally still in Badakshan owing to the shelter afforded by its lofty moun- 
tains, but the prevailing wind is from the north. Rain is said to be abundant, 
March and April are the months in which it chiefly falls; May, June, July 
are the driest and hottest months; August, September and October are also 
dry, but the heat decreases. In the high and mountainous parts snow begins 
to fall in November, but the chief showers are in December and January. 

The mineral wealth of Badakhshan is probably considerable; salt and 
sulphur are found in the valley of the Kokcha, and a little at Mazar, and 
at Arganjika near Faezabad iron is known to exist; beyond Firgamt near 
the sources of the Kokcha are the famous lapislazuli mines (see Kokcha), 
and within 20 miles of Ishkashm in a district called Gharan, and on the 
right bank of the Oxus, are the ruby mines for which Badakhshan has so 
long been celebrated. They face the stream, and their entrance is said to 
be 1,200 feet above its level. The formation of the mountain is either red 
sandstone or limestone, largely impregnated with magnesia. The mines 
are easily worked, the operation being more like digging a hole in sand than 
quarrying rocks. The galleries are described as being numerous and run- 
ning directly in from the river. The labourers are greatly incommoded 
by water filtering into the mine from above, and by the smoke from their 
lamps for which there is no exit. Wherever a seam is discovered, the 
miners set to work, and when a ruby is found, it is always encased 
in a round nodule of considerable size. The mines have not been worked 
since Badakhshan fell into the hands of the Ktndaz chief, who 
irritated, it 1s supposed, at the small profit they yielded, marched the 
inhabitants of the district, then numbering about 500 families, to Kandaz, 
and disposed of them in the slave market. 

The inhabitants of Gharan were Rafizies or Shiah Mahamadans, and so are 
the few families who still remain. Considerable intercourse is kept up by the 
inhabitants of Badakhshan with the countries to the east and west, but their 
principal item of commerce is in slaves, who are brought from Chitral, Gilgit 
and Tashkargan, and sold to Uzbak traders who take them to Ktandaz and 
Bokhara. The principal place in Badakhsh&n at present is Jarm, Faezabad, 
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the ancient capital, having fallen into decay. The revenue of the country is 
said to be about £60,000, and the force which could be raised in it to amount 
to 7 to 10,000 men, mostly matchlockmen, a service in which the Badakhshis 
greatly excel. . 

_ Of the history of Badakhshan, not very much is known. Faezabad 
is said to have been taken, and the whole country nominally subdued 
by Shah Vali Khan in the time of Ahmad Shah Darani. The Badakhshis 
claim descent from Alexander the Great, but this is probably entirely 
a fancy on their parts, for that conqueror never went to Badakhshén. 
The Badakhshis, owing to the inaccessibility of their country, have till 
comparatively late years escaped the usual fate of conquered countries, and 
they ascribe their having at length fallen under the curse of subjection to 
foreign powers to a circumstance which occurred about the year 1760, 
when Khan Khoja, a Mahamadan ruler of Kashgar and Yarkand, 
eminent for his sanctity, having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took refuge in Badakhsh&n, bringing with him 40,000 
followers. He was wealthy, which circumstance, added to the beauty of 
his harem, excited the cupidity of Sultan Shah, who ruled in Badakhshan. 
This coming to the knowledge of the ex-ruler of Kashgar, he fled towards 
Kundtz, but was overtaken at Reshkhan, defeated and taken prisoner. 
He sued for life, but in vain, on which the holy man cursed Badakhshan, 
and prayed that it might be three times depopulated, that not even a dog 
might be left behind in it. Since that day Badakhshaén was depopulated 
by Kokan Beg of Kindiiz and also by Morad Beg, whose conquest is thus 
described by Lord—“ Darab, father of Morad Beg, acknowledged in some 
way the supremacy of Badakhshan. When he died Morad Beg at once threw 
off the yoke. The Mir of Badakhshan enraged at this invaded Kunduz 
territory and laid siege to Talikhan. Morad Beg at once advanced to meet 
him, but the Mir declined the combat and retiring to Mashad, 30 miles 
east of Talikhan, chése his ground and awaited the attack of Morad Beg. 
The Badakhshis were totally defeated, and Morad Beg advanced to Faeza- 
bad and received the submission of the Mir. In the next 10 or 12 years 
they rebelled four times, and as many times were overcome, the terms granted 


them being each time more and more severe, until at last enraged at their . 


obstinacy, Morad Beg at the head of 12,000 men entered their territo 

on the occasion of their last rebellion, seized Faezabad, razed it to the ground, 
(so that Wood visiting it six years after could not recognise its site) impri- 
soned the Mir, and last,-but most deadly revenge, he drove before him on 
leaving the country 20,000 families, who were never permitted to return. 
After this the Badakhshis never again held up their heads, and after the 
death of Morad Beg of Kindiiz, the Mir Vali of Khilm succeeded 
to his power, including that over the state of Badakhshin. On the 
Afghan conquest of Khalm and Kindiz in 1859, Mahamad Afzal was 
proceeding to arrange for the conquest of Badakhshan also, when the Mir 


expressed his willingness to yield submission, provided Amir Dis Mahamad 


would send him a ‘koran’ with his seal fixed to it as a guarantee, 
stipulating that he should only be required to furnish troops, and that when 
the latter were summoned, he should not be required to attend in person.” 
In reply Dost Mahamad agreed to make over the country of Badakhshan to 
the Mir on the following terms :— 

1s¢.—That considering the enemies of the Kabal government as his own, the 
Mir of Badakhshan should refrain from holding correspondence with other states. 
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2nd.—That the Mir should make over to the Amir’s officers the ruby and 
lapislazuli mines. 

3rd.—That the Mir should pay the tribute levied by former sovereigns. 

4th.—That the Mir should send his sons with the levies of his province, 
whenever required to do so. 


The Mir of Badakhshan temporized for a while, apparently in the vain 
hope of getting assistance from Bokhara. At length he came to terms and 
agreed to pay tribute at the rate of Rs. 2 per house, and to make over the 
ruby and lapislazuli mines to the officers of Amir Dost Mahamad. On 
the death of Dédst Mahamad in 1863, the Mir of Badakhshan made over- 
tures to the Amir Shér Ali, but these not being received kindly, he again 
bided his time. In 1864, he gave his sister in marriage to Mahamad 
Azim, and declared for Mahamad Afzal, and in June 1867 he made a diver- 
sion in his favor by attempting the conquest of Kiindiz. He succeeded 
in capturing the towns of Talikhan and Kanduz. Faez Mahamad (who 
was at that time governor of Afghan-Turkistan on the part of Shér 
Ali) on hearing this, marched against the Mir Mirza Jahandar Shah of 
Badakhshan, defeated him and compelled him to fly to Chitral. Faez 
Mahamad then put Badakhshan under Mahamad Shah, a relative of Zaman 
Shah, a former Mir, on condition that a cavalry contingent should be supplied 
when required. Jahandar Shah made his appearance at the end of 1867, 
and was well received by Mahamad Afzal, then Amir, but the latter 
dying soon after, Jahandér Shah accompanied Abdal Rahman Khan to 
Turkistan, on the understanding that at the end of the campaign he would 
receive back his own province of Badakhshan. This promise was eventually 
fulfilled, and with the aid of 500 or 600 troops from the army of 
Abdal Rahman, Jahandar Shah succeeded in regaining his authority 
in Badakhshén. But, when Abdal Rahman fled to Persia in January 
1869, after his defeat by the forces of the Amir Shér Ali Khan, Jahandar 
Shah readily acknowledged the latter as his Amir, and in April 1869 
sent presents in token of submission to Mahamad Alam Khan, the 
governor of Afghan-Tarkistin on part of Shér Ali, (Wood—Lord— 
Wheeler—Wylie— Wynne). 

BADAM CHASMAH— 
The Pass mentioned by Babar as dividing the hot from the cold regions on 
the road between Jalalabad and Kabal. It is probably one of the Passes 
over the Karkacha range. 

BADIABAD— 
A fortin Afghanistan, 8 miles north of Tirgari at the junction of the Alin- 
gar and Alishang rivers, but whether in the valley of the latter or the former 
is not said. Lady Sale says it is situated almost at the top of the valley 
and close to the first range of hills towards Kéfaristan. It is square, each 
face about 80 yards long, with walls 25 feet high, and a flanking tower 
in each corner. It is further defended by a faussebray and deep ditch all 
round, the front gate being on the south-west face, and the posterior on the 
north-east, each defended by a tower or bastion. The walls of mud are 
not very thick, and are built up with planks in tiers on the inside. In the 
centre is a large square space, where is built, surrounded by a high wall, a 
house, each wing of which contains three apartments 8 feet from the ground. 
There is no supply of water in the fort, but a small river runs past it at 

_the distance of half mile on the south-east side, and a little stream or canal 
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about 100 yatds outside the walls. It was here that Mahamad Akbar 
confined the British captives who had been surrendered during the retreat 
to Jalalabad of the Kabal garrison; they were 119 women, 37 men and 15 
children, and they were kept here from 17th January to 10th April 1842, 
being fairly treated. 

Badiabad is probably in the valley of the Kao or Alingar, as Lady Sale 
says that when they were leaving they were ordered to take the road to the 
right to Tagao. (Hyre—Sale.) 

BADASIA H—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Besat, Hazarajat Afghanistan, east of Wagae. It is very exten- 
sive and populous, the soil of irregular surface, bleak and uncultivated. 
In the southern part of it are numerous castles and villages, many of the 
houses have domes. The cultivated land also is of considerable extent. 
(Masson.) 

BADGHIS— 
A country of Afghanistan bounded north by the Murgab river, east by the 
Firéz Kohi country, south by the Safed Koh, and west by the desert of 
Sarakhs. It is divided into two parts, Kala Nao and Khtishk, inhabited 
respectively by the Sani, or, as Ferrier calls them, Zeidnat Hazaras and the 
Jamshidis (see those tribes.) (Pottinger.) 

BADKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village 6 miles south-west from Tangi in the Khaebar Pass, Afghanistan, 
belonging to a chief of the Ustori Khél Orakzae. (Leech.) 

BADPUSH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A spot in the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, on the road between Bairik and 
Laghman, remarkable for the strength of the wind which always blows 
there. On one occasion it is said that Mabamad Akbar passing this place 
with his troops was caught in a tempest, and they were nearly all blown 
away. Some perished with their horses. This spot is also called Shaitan 
Gam. (Masson.) 

BADWAN—Lat. 382° 53! Long. 7b° 28’ Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 14 miles south-west, Kandahar, on the Herat road. 
There is a plentiful supply of water. (Thornton.) 

BAEBANAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Zamindawar, Afghanistan, 40 miles north-west of Girishk, 232 
miles from Herat, 114 miles from Kandahar. 1t is surrounded by a wall of 
earth, and contains 60 houses; its numerous gardens are irrigated by abundant 
water-courses. It lies at the base of the mountains and at the commence- 
ment of an immense plain. During the Afghan campaign of 1839 the 
British had a post here. 

BAGA DI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A road from Jamrad to Ali Masjid in the Khaebar Pass which avoids 
the gorge of the Chtra. The distance is 9 miles; camels and guns 
can go by it, at least Zaman Shah is said to have taken the latter 
over it. It leads over the south spurs of the north range of the Khaebar, 
and there are three ascents on it. Aleemoola calls it the ‘ Bagiaree’ route. 
(Leech). 

BAGARI— 
A valley in Afghanistan. It is sandy and unfit for cultivation. It has a 
few trees, but is uninhabited. There is a pass leading from it to the road 
into Afghanistan by Thal and Chotiali. 
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BAGHAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, about 24 miles south-east from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzae. ‘The water here is from a Karéz. There are numerous 
almond gardens and much cultivation in the vicinity. (H. B. Lumsden). 

BAGH-ATAK—Lat. Long. Elev 
A range of hills formed by a north spur of the Safed Koh, Afghanistan, 
which separates Nangahar from Ltghman. It is also called Kandaghar 
by the Afghans, Baghatak by the Tajaks, Koh Baland by the Laghmanis 
and sometimes also Siah Koh. (Masson). 

BAGHAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kakaristan, Afghanistan, on the Sakhi Sarwar route from 
Ghazi Khan to Kandahar, 122 miles east Galistan Karez, and 196 miles 
west Dera Ghazi Khan. It contains 100 houses of the Dhamad Kakars. 
There is the source of a stream here, probably the Gorzimin. Thornton 
says it is in Sewistan, but there is no such country. (Leech). 

BAGH-I-ALAM —Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 69° 20’. Elev. 
A village in plain of Begram, Afghanistan, 28 miles Kabal, 95 Faraj 
khan, consisting of 6 forts and 300 houses of Tajaks and Musagae Afghans. 
Water is procured from a stream. (Leech). 

BAGH-I-BAHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 8 miles north of Kalat-i-Ghilzde, containing 100 
scattered huts of Ghilzies and some gardens of mulberry and apricot 
gardens. (Leech). 

BAGHLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kundaz, Afghanistan, on nght bank Ktndtz river on the road 
by the Ghwé&zgar pass over the Hinda Kosh. It has 1,000 families of 
Ozbaks and Arabs. There is a road thence to Karaémon the Bamian 
route. (Leech). . 

BAGURAMI—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 69° 11’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 8 miles east-south-east of Kabal, left bank Logar. 
(Thornton). 

BAHADUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Garmsé] Afghanistan, 150 miles south-west of Kandahar and 
32 above Deshu on the Helmand river. It contains 100 huts of Narzaes. 
(? Biloch). (Leech). 

BAHA-KARA-DARA—Lat. Long. Elev 
A small valley of Bajawar, Afghanistan, dependent on the chief of Dir ; it 
only contains a few small hamlets. 

BAHAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
There are two villages in the Gandamak valley, Jalalabad, Afehanistan, 
called Bahar-i-Balaé and Bahar-i-Pain, which have 300 and 340 houses 
respectively inhabited by Kharbar Khagiani. oats Gregor). 

BAIRANI—Lat. Long. Ele 
A village in Afghanistan, right bank of Tarnak, 35 miles on road from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzaée to Ghazni. (Thornton). 

BAJGAH— 
A fort in the valley of Kamard, Afghan-Tarkistan, 64 miles north of Bamian 
and 154 miles south of Khalm. It is situated on the north banks of the 
Sarkhab river at a point where the hills rise above it to a height of 1,500 
feet, perpendicular for the greater part, but sloped off towards the ‘top. 
It is in the south of the defile leading to the Karakotal. Sturt 
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says of it: “It is one of the most wretched forts I have seen, it might 
accommodate 50 men with stores and ammunition for six months. It 
is badly situated for defending the mouth of the defile (to Karakotal), 
and its walls are so high that no one can reach the top, and so weak 
that the shock of a gun fired within the place would probably bring all 
four down. Defence of it is beyond hope, for, besides that, it is assailable 
by light infantry at two points; it is seen into and commanded. It is 
useless as an advanced post; it is turned on the right flafik by a better road 
leading from Khalm to Ghori, and thence to Dasht-i-Suféd. But whatever 
its actual or relative value, the natives of the surrounding country look 
upon the Bajgah as important; and weak as the place is, it needs little to be 
made strong, that is, sufficiently so, to enable a small party to oppose a more 
numerous one; a line of rampart thrown across the defile at about its centre, 
and a gun placed in position for commanding the entrance, would secure the 
front which is only from 70 to 90 feet; a second line, enclosing the foot of 
the point where the present fort is overlooked, under 200 yards in length, 
would equally secure the right flank and road from Ghiri. Two companies 
and a detail of artillery would in undisturbed times be ample garrison.” 
During the campaign in Afghanistan, this fort was, at the reeommendation 
of Dr. Lord, garrisoned by Captain Hay’s regiment of Gorkahs. Hay 
arrived at Bajgah in the hagwaninie of July 1840. On the lst August, 
a party of two companies sent under Serjeant Douglas towards Kamard to 
bring up an officer to relieve Hay, who fell sick, was attacked by over- 
whelming numbers of Ajaris, and made good its retreat to Bajgah with 
much difficulty and some loss. The Uzbaks attacked the fort on the 30th 
August, and as it was threatened by Dost Mahamed and an army of 
Czbaks, it was evacuated, and the troops fell back on Bamiain. Dést 
Mahamed followed and was defeated by Colonel Dennie, near Bamian, on the 
19th September 1840. (Sturt). 
BAK W A—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A large plain in Afghanistan, 100 miles from Girishk and 338 miles from 
Farah. It 1s bounded on the north by the exceedingly steep south spurs 
of the Siah Koh, and stretches in every other direction as far as the eye can 
reach, a vast level naked surface, only modified by two or three small 
isolated hills at great distances from each other. A few villages or camps 
of nomads are met with in the northern part, others more numerous are 
ranged on the banks of the Khash-rad; all the central part is uninhabited 
not because it is sterile, but from want of water to irrigate cultivation. 
In the plain of Bakwa, the heat is excessive, though the air is healthy, 
and nothing grows there, but scanty brushwood of tamarisk and mimosa. 
Were it peopled and cultivated to the extent it might be, it would become 
an abundant granary for Afghanistan. 

Anciently it was well supplied with water from the mountain by numer- 
ous wells, and then contained many villages; but during the last century, 
it has been the theatre of the almost constant wars between Kandah&r and 
Herat, and the result has been that the inhabitants have fled from the 
perpetual miseries entailed upon them by their frontier position between the 
two provinces. (Ferrier). 

BALA-ATA-KHAN.—Lat. 31° 50’. Long. 64° 26". Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 6 miles north-east Girishk, right bank Helmand. 
(Thornton). 
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BALA-BAGH—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 70° 14. Elev. 


A small walled town in Afghanistan in the valley of Jalalabad, 15 miles 
west of Jalalabad on left bank of Sarkh-Rad. It is celebrated for its fruits, 
as well as for its sugar-cane, which is here extensively cultivated, more, 
however, for a sweetmeat than for the manufacture of sugar. The neighbour- 
hood abounds in topes. In a commercial point of view the town is the most 
important place in the valley of Jalalabad; it has many Hinda traders and 
a few bankers résident at it. To the west there is a large regal garden, 
and the environs to the east are highly cultivated, particularly with sugar- 
cane. On the opposite side of the river is the site of the city of Adma- 
par flourishing in the time of Babar. To the south and west a bleak 
stony plain extends. 


There is a small fort attached, and it is said by Leech to be a picturesque 
place exceedingly fruitful, yielding almost every production. It is much 
infested by thiefs. The site being more elevated, its climate is less sultry 
than that of Jalalabad. (Masson—Lecch). 


BALA-DAK AE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place on the Sakhi Sarwar route to Kandahar, about 48 miles 
from Thal east. There are no houses here, but it is sometimes frequented 
by a few shepherds. Water from a stream. (Leech). 

BALA DEH—Lat. 31°32'. Long. 65°30’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 7 miles south Kandahar. (Thornton.) 


BALA FARASH— 
See Nal-i-farash. 


BALA MURGAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A vi and fort in the country of the Firéz Kohi Eimaks, Afghanistan, 
100 miles south-west Maemana, 140 miles north-north-east Herat. It 
has a mud fort and 600 houses and tents. The chief has 200 cavalry 
which he could raise to 1,000 at any moment. Cultivation is abundant in 
the vicinity. For 20 miles north of this towards Maemana, there is no 
water for more than 200 persons and their cattle. (Palmer.) 


BALK H—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A city of Afghan-Torkistan, 357 miles north-west Kabal, 120 miles 
west Ktndfiz, 370 miles north-east Herat, 500 miles east Mashad, 600 miles 
south-east Khiva, 50 miles west Khtlm, 260 miles south-east Bokhara, 
200 miles south-south-east Samarkand, and 67 miles from the left bank of the 
Oxus. It is situated on a plain amid numerous canals from the Balkh or 
Dehas river. The whole circumference of Balkh, including the Bala Hisar, 
may be between four or five miles, marked by the remains of an irregular 
and indifferently constructed brick and mud wall; the number of inhabited 
houses is inconsiderable. 

This famous and once proud city has fallen completely to decay. Its 
ruins extend for a circuit of about 20 miles, but present no symptoms of 
magnificence; they consist of fallen mosques and decayed tombs which have 
been built of sun-dried brick, nor are any of these ruins of an age prior 
to Mahamadanism. In its wide area the city appears to have enclosed 
innumerable gardens which increased its size without adding to its popula- 
tion; and from the frail materials of which its buildings are constructed, the 
foundations being only brick, it is to be doubted if Balkh ever was a substantial 
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city. There are three large colleges of a handsome structure now in 
a state of decay with their cells empty; a mud wall surrounds a portion of 
the town, but it must have been of a late age, since it excludes the ruins 
on every side for about 10 miles. The citadel (ark) on the north side has 
been more solidly constructed; it is a square enclosure with a turret at each 
corner erected upon an artificial eminence, and this fortress, entirely abandoned, 
is as well as the mosques, colleges and a long bazar in very fine condition. 
Balkh stands on a plain about six miles from the hills, and not upon them 
as has been erroneously represented. There are many inequalities in the 
surrounding fields which may arise from ruins and rubbish. Forty years 
ago there still remained among the ruins many good houses, but some of 
them having fallen down from effects of rain and exposed vases full of gold 
which had been concealed in the walls, the inhabitants of the south part 
proceeded to demolish everything that was left standing in the hope of 
finding more treasure; in any case, however, their trouble is not thrown 
away, for they sell the bricks to those who are building in the new town. 
This is open, the citadel is in the centre and situated an hour further 
north than the ancient one. It is the residence of the governor. The 
population consists of 10,000 Afghans, 5,000 Uzbaks of the tribes of 
Kapchak and Sabu. The territory of Balkh is noted for its fertility; water 
is abundant, and it only requires a numerous population to render it the 
most fertile in Asia. Even in its present state it is one of the most pro- 
ductive parts of Tarkistan, of which it furnishes several provinces with grain 
when their own crops are insufficient for their consumption. Many well 
peopled villages are included in the government of Balkh, which is bounded 
by the Oxus on the north, and on the south by the chain of mountains 
running east and west 15 miles from the town; in the other direction it 
extends from Bajar to Akcheh. The population of the old town does not 
exceed 2,000, with a few Hindus and about 1,000 families of Jews, the 
former are shop-keepers, the latter shop-keepers and mechanics. They are. 
subject to the “ Jezia,” a capitation tax on infidels; the Hindis are known 
by a painted mark on the forehead, the Jews by wearing a black sheep skin 
cap. The fruit of Balkh is most luscious, particularly the apricots which are 
nearly as large as apples. They are almost below value; when Burnes was 
there, 2,000 of them were to be purchased for a rupee, and with iced water 
they are indeed luxuries, though dangerous ones. Snow is brought in quan- 
tities from the mountains south of Balkh about 20 miles distance and sold 
for a trifle throughout the year. The climate of Balkh is very insalubrious 
but not disagreeable. In June the thermometer does not rise above 80", 
and the next month is the hottest in the year. The wheat mpens in that 
month, which makes the harvest fifty days later than Péshawar. Its un- 
healthiness is ascribed to the water schist is so mixed up with earth and 
clay as to look like a puddle after rain. The soil is of a greyish colour like 
pipeclay and very rich. The crops are good, the wheat stalks grow as 
high as in England, and do not present the stunted stubble of India. 
In Balkh the water has been distributed with great labour by aqueducts 
from the river; of these there are said to be no Jess than 18, but many 
are not now discoverable. They frequently overflow and leave marshcs 
which are rapidly dried up under the sun’s rays. This seems to account for 
the diseases of the place, for it is not situated in a country naturally marshy, 
but on a gentle slope, about 1,800 feet above the level of the sea, which sinks 
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towards the Oxus. All the water of its river is lost long before reaching 
that stream. The people of Central Asia have a great veneration for this 
city, calling it Am-al-Belad, mother of cities, and believing it was one of 
the earliest peopled portions of the earth, and that the re-occupation of it 
will be one of the signs of the approaching end of the world. Outside the 
city is the grave of poor Moorcroft who lies by the side of his comrade 
Guthrie. 

After the death of Nadar Shah, Ahmad Shah Dtrani gave the terri- 
tories of Balkh to Haji Khén, a soldier of fortune. His son succeeded him, 
‘but the inhabitants were encourged to revolt by the Amir of Bokhara. 
Timtr Shah Dérani then marched an army and reduced them. After his 
death, Shah Morad of Bokhaéra invaded Balkh in 1798, laid siege to the city, 
but did not take it. From 1793 to 1826 Balkh remained under Afghan 
government. Morad Bee of Kandtz held a temporary authority over 
Balkh for two years from 1826, when the Amir of Bokh&ara dispossessing 
him, he retired, carrying with him a large number of the inhabitants of 
Balkh to people his territories to the east. 

Balkh was then placed under the government of a deputy of Bokhara 
named Eshén Khoja; about 1838-89 he was re-called, but Balkh still re- 
mained under Bokhara till 1841, when the Mir Vali of Khalm captured 
Balkh in the name of Shah Shtja At the desire of the British Resident, 
he restored it. From this time to Ist February 1850, it is not clear 
under whose authority Balkh fell, but it is probable that neither the Amir 
of Bokhara nor the Vali of Khalm did more than claim a sovereignty 
over it, and the city was constantly threatened by both. 

However in February 1850 Mahamad Akram Khan Barakz&e captured 
Balkh, and from that time to the present it has remained under Afghan rule. 
(Burnes, Gerard— Moorcroft—Ferrier—Elphinstone—Irvin— Wheeler). 

BALKH-A B— 
A river of Afghanistan which rises in the north slopes of the Koh-i-Baba, 
west of Bamian, near Band-i-Babar, and flowing north through the country 
of the Hazaras, is all consumed by irrigation cuts round Balkh before 
reaching thé Oxus.- Nothing is known of this river. 

BALTCT KHEL—.Lat. ong. Elev. 
A village in the plain of Begriam, Kabal, Afghanistan. There is some 
cultivated and pasture land round it. (Masson). 


BAMA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in Swat said to contain 1,000 to 1,500 houses. 
(P. S. Lumsden). 


BA MIAN—Lat. 34° 50’ Long. 67° 54’. Elev. 8,496. 

A celebrated valley in Afghanistan, 107 miles on the route from K&bal 
to Tarkistan. The valley is about a mile broad and very fertile, and is 
bounded on each side by nearly perpendicular steeps, severally of conglomer- 
ate. The elevation of Bamidn is 8,496 feet, so that it is considerably 
depressed below the passes north and south. 

Bamiaén and its vicinity are remarkable for some of the most extra- 
ordinary relics of antiquity ; ite colossal idols, the castle of Zohak, the fortress 
of Syadabad, and the ruins of Ghalghtleh. Though we have published 
accounts of this wonderful place by several travellers of note, there is so 

at uncertainty concerning the details, that even the number of the idols 
1s not agreed on. Masson states that there are three, and is supported by 
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the Ayeen Akbery, in which it is stated: “Here (at Bamian) are three 
astonishing idols, one representing a man eighty ells high, another, a 
woman, fifty, and a third, which is the figure of a child, measuring fifteen 
ells in height.” Burnes, Moorcroft, Eyre, and Gerard mentioned only 
two. Elphinstone, adverting to the subject, observes: ‘I have heard two 
idols described, though it is sometimes said there are more; of these, one 
represents a man, and one a woman; the former is twenty yards high, the 
latter twelve or fourteen.” There is equal discrepancy as to the dimensions 
of the figures. Burnes states the height of the smaller image at 60. feet, 
that of the larger at 120. Moorcroft states the height of the smaller idol 
at 117 feet, and his evidence is corroborated, by that of Eyre, who 
took extraordinary pains to arrive at correctness, having ascended to 
the crown of the figure’s head. According to him, the height is 120 
feet. Moorcroft states the height of the greater figure to be about 
180 feet; Eyre about 160. Wood, whose accuracy is remarkable, 
singularly enough, makes no mention of the images. He perhaps 
considered that they had received sufficient attention from Burnes. The 
discrepancy in the statements of different travellers upon this point is 
the more extraordinary, as there are stairs excavated in the rock, by means of 
which access can be had to the top of the heads of the figures, from whence 
their height could be readily ascertained by a plumb line. The images are 
rudely sculptured in bold relief in the cliff; they are represented standing 
in deep niches, and clothed in flowing drapery. The ceilings of the niches 
are covered with a profusion of paintings; some, according to Moorcroft, 
“of very beautiful delineation, and painted with much delicacy of 
colouring.” It is strange that this should have continued fresh, exposed 
to the air in such an Alpine climate. The greater figure is called Sang 
Sal, and is supposed to be intended to represent a male; the less, called 
Shah-Muma, is thought to represent a female. Both figures are much 
mutilated, the greater especially whose legs and arms have been shattered 
by cannon shot; the violence being attributed by some accounts to the 
orders of Arangzéb, by others to those of Nadar Shah. Vast caves 
are everywhere excavated in the face of the rock for a distance of eight 
miles, and in some of these caravans are occasionally sheltered. In that 
below the large idol half a regiment could find quarters. Some of the 
cells exhibit internally considerable architectural decoration, with tasteful 
and well finished paintings in fresco, and also sculptures. 

There is much discordance in the opinions of those who have speculated 
on the views and motives of the framers of these gigantic images and 
innumerable caves. Burnes says: “It is by no means improbable that 
we owe the idols of Bamian to the caprice of some person of rank 
who resided in this cave-digging neighbourhood, and sought for an 
immortality in the colossal figures which we have now described.” Masson 
attributes these great works to the White Huns, who conquered 
Transoxiana and Khorasin about the fifth century of the Christian era, 
but were subsequently subdued by the Turkish hordes, and finally exter- 
minated by Jangez Khan. This opinion receives countenance from the well 
ascertained fact, that Jangez Khan destroyed Ghialghtleh, the extensive 
ruins of which are scattered over the valley of Bamian. Masson considers 
the caves to have been catacombs, and the gigantic images intended to 
represent illustrious persons deceased. Moorcroft, familia: with the 
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opinions, faith, pageantry, and buildings of the Lamas of Thibet, is of 
opinion that Bamién was the residence of a great Lama, bearing the 
same relation to the Lamaism of the west that the Lama of Lhasea does now 
to that of the east; “that those excavations, which were connected by 
means of galleries and staircases, constituted the accommodations of the 
higher orders of the Lama clergy, and that the insulated caves and cells 
were the dwelling places of the lower classes of the monastic society, 
as the monks and nuns, and as hostels for visitors. The laity inhabited 
the adjoining city.” On the whole, it seems most propable that these 
relics are of Buddhist origin, and this belief is countenanced by their 
resemblance to the images of Buddha, in the island of Salsette. In any 
conjectures to fix the date of the formation of the idols of Bamidn, it should 
be borne in mind that they are now here described by the Greek historians, 
who, cursory as their notices on this country generally are, could scarcely 
have failed to mention such extraordinary objects, if existing during the 
Macedonian campaigns. Elphinstone, whose opinion seems to be the best 
supported, attributes these idole and the contiguous caves to the Buddhis, 
Princes of Ghér, who ruled the country between Kabal and Persia in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. They are noticed by Sharif-a-din 
in his account of Timtir Lang’s campaigns, and thisis perhaps the earliest 
authentic evidence which we have respecting them. If we consider them 
coeval with the topes or mounds of Jalalabad and other eastern parts of 
Afghanistan, we must assign them an origin not earlier than the Christian 
era, as the topes when opened have been found to contain coins struck by 
some of the early emperors of Rome, and by some of the Byzantine 
emperors as late as 474. As yet much obscurity envelopes this curious 
subject. It is remarkable that Babar in recounting his march through 
Bamian makes no mention of those striking objects. 

On the summits of many eminences in Bamian and its vicinity are 
slender towers remarkably well built, which Masson supposes were pyrethre 
or fire altars, perhaps similar in purport, as they are in construction, to the 
celebrated round towers of Ireland. Great numbers of coins and rings are 
dug up in the vicinity; they bear cufic inscriptions, and are generally of 
later date than the era of Mahamadanism. Some, however, belong to 
the age of the Indo-Bactrian kings, and date previously to our era. Burnes 
considers Bamian the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum, and his opinion is 
supported by that.of Ritter, Gosselin, and some others. The establish- 
ment of a city which might command the great communication between 
Transoxiana, Arachosia and India would seem well suited to the com- 
prehensive and sagacious views of the great conqueror. The whole valley 
of Bamian is strewed with the ruins of tombs, mosques, and other edifices, 
in such numbers as prove the destroyed city of Ghilghtleh to have been 
very extensive. Yet it must have been extremely difficult to supply pro- 
visions to a numerous population in a district so barren. The ruins of the 
citadel are. on a detached hill in the middle of the valley. Masson well 
describes the emotions excited in the spectator of those scenes of departed 
greatness, the origin and history of which are veiled in impenetrable dark- 
ness, though the extinction is known to be the effect of the devastating 
fury of Jangez Khan, who in 1221 stormed the city and exterminated the 
inhabitants. “The traveller surveying from the height of Ghulghuleh the 
vast and mysterious idols and the multitude of caves around him, will 
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scarcely fail to be absorbed in deep reflection and wonder, while their con- 
templation will call forth various and interesting associations in his mind. 
The desolate spot itself has a peculiar solemnity, not merely from its lonely 
and startling evidence of past grandeur, but because nature seems to have 
invested it with a character of mystery and awe. The very winds, as they 

' whistle through its devoted pinnacles and towers, impart tones so shrill and 
lugubrious as to impress with emotions of surprise the most indifferent 
being. So surprising is their effect that often while strolling near it, the 
mournful melody irresistibly rivetting my attention would compel me 
involuntarily to direct my sight to the eminence and its ruined fanes, and 
frequently would I sit for a long time together expecting the occasional 
eee of the singular cadence. The natives may be excused who con- 
sider these mournful and unearthly sounds as the music of departed spirits 
and invisible agents.” 

Eight miles to the. east of Bamian, and on one of the routes between it 
and Ka4bal, are the ruins of the fort of Zohak, so called because its origin 
is attributed to the fabled demon-king of Persia of that name. It is built 
of fine burnt bricks, which in the construction of the towers, walls, and 
other buildings are arranged in a variety of quaint devices. These ruins, 
which, in consequence of the excellence of the material, are in a state of 
wonderful freshness and preservation, are supposed by Masson to be places 
of sepulchral and religious privacy, as he finds it difficult to suppose that 
a fortress should have been built in so unprofitable a locality. Yet the 
ramparts, which are between seventy and eighty feet high, indicate that 
defence was the object of their construction, and a purpose obviously suffi- 
cient is found in securing the command of the pass. (Thornton). 

BAMIAN— 
A division of the Hazarajat. It is divided into Yakalang and Balkhab. 
The smaller divisions of the former are Dara Sabz and Deh Sarkh, and of 
the latter Zisang, Zewalap, and Sokhagy. (Pottinger). 

BANDAH-I-BALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Swat valley on the mght bank of the river. After Thana 
and Manglor it is the largest place in Swat. (Raverty). 

BAND-I-BA BAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A dam in Afghanistan said to be caused by accident, and situated at the 
head of the Balkh river, which see. (Thornton). 

BAND-I-BORI—Lat. 32° 6’. Long. 66° 15’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, left bank Argandab, 30 miles south-west Kalat-i- 
Ghilzae, 60 miles north-east Kandahar. (Thornton). 

BAND-I-SCLTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A dam in Afghanistan formed by Mahmtd of Ghazni across a rocky valley 

. to dam up the Ghazni river. It is a wall of masonry, which, when 
complete, must have 300 yards long, its height varying from 20 feet to 8 
feet, and its thickness 6 or 7 feet. (Broadfoot). 

BAND-I-TIMU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghanistan, 40 miles from Kandahar, several forts of Ishakzaes near the 

_ Argandab river. (Leech). 

BAND ZERMAST—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 40 miles from Herat on the road to 
Maemana. There is abundance of forage here, and water is procured 
from springs. (Palmer). 
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BANGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Seistén, on east shore of the Lake, north of the debouchure of 
Helmand river, containing 400 houses. (Leech). 

BANGIWALA KACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place, Vaziri country, Afghanistan, 20 miles from Kani Goram, 
86 miles from Der& Ishmail, and 3 miles west of the Baraéra Tangi. Water 
is plentiful. The encamping ground is bad and confined on irregular bite 
of Kachi; and extensive outpost arrangements are necessary to render the 
position at all safe. (Chamberlain). 

BANGAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 54 miles from Kalat i-Ghilz&e on the road to 
Ghazni. There are numerous villages in the vicinity. 

BANKI-BARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A strong walled village in Afghanistan, on the road from Kabal to Ghazni, 
and between Hisarék and Habib Kala. (Lumsden). 

BAOLI-KHAN-I-ALAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A well in Afghanistan on the road from Kandahar to the Khojeh Amran 
hills and six miles from Kala Fatala. It consists of a passage some 8 or 10 
feet broad and 200 paces in extent, cut down through hard gravelly earth to 
a circular chamber about 21 feet in diameter, sunk perpendicularly like a 
well to a depth of perhaps 100 feet below the surface. From this level a 
small well has been dug, in which there is water at a depth of 30 feet, and 
which is often used by the shepherds in this neighbourhood. (4. Connolly). 

BARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, left bank Panjshér river, 2 miles above Baz&rak. 
It has 60 houses inhabited by Zamdrat Khéls (?) (Leecd). 

BARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Panjshér valley in Afghanistan, the residence of the chief 
of the valley. It is bedutifully situated, and contains about 500 families. 
This is probably the same village as the above mentioned. 

BARAKAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from Ghazni over the Galkoh range. It is within 16 miles 
of Ghazni and resembles another pass over the same range called Galbaori 
(which see). (Broadfoot). 

BARA-KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A collection of large open villages, 12 miles south of Lake Abistada, Afghan- 
istan, on the road from Ghazni to Shal. The country is productive and 
-capable of yielding considerable supplies. It belongs to Tokhi Ghilzaes, 
the chief of whom resides in a fort about 10 miles south from this place. 
(N. Campbell). 

BARAKIS— 
A tribe of Tajaks in Afghanistan who inhabit Logar and part of Batkhak. 
Though mixed with the Ghilz&e, they differ from the other Tajaks, inasmuch 
as they form a tribe under chiefs of their own and have a high reputation 
as soldiers. They have separate lands, and castles of their own, furnish a 
good many troops to the government, closely resemble the Afghans in 
their manners, and are more respected than any other Tajaks. Their 
numbers are now (1809) about 8,000 families. All traditions agree that 
they were introduced into their present seats by Saltin Mahmad 
about the beginning of the llth century, and that their lands were 
once extensive, but their origin is uncertain. They pretend to be sprung 
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from the Arabs, but others say they are descended from Kards. They 
are included in the general term Tajak or Parsiwin. They accom- 
panied Saltan Mahmnd of Ghazni in his invasion of India, and were 
pre-eminently instrumental in the abstraction of the gates of the temple 
of Somnath. There are two divisions of this tribe, the Barakis of Ragan, 
in the province of Logar, who speak Persian, and the Barakis of Barak, 
a city near the former, who speak the language called Baraki. Saltan 
Mahmud pleased with their services in India was determined to recompense 
them by giving them in perpetual grant any part of the country they chose : 
they fixed on the district of Kanigtram in the country of the Vaziris where 
they settled. There are 2,000 families of the Ragan Barakis at Kanigaram. 
The contingents of the Barakis to the Kabal chief is 50 horsemen, and they 
are enrolled in the Ghtilam Khana. (Hphinstone—Leech). 

BARAKOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Swat, Afghanistan, left bank Swat river. It is the last 
village in Swat by the Karakar Pass coming from Banér. Aleemoola says 
it is inhabited by Babazaes, but perhaps he means Babazades or Abakhéls. 
(Aleemoola.) 

BARAK ZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Panjshér valley, Afghanistan, 45 miles from Kabal, consisting 
of 2 forts and 40 houses of Barakzae. Water from a stream. Thence there 
is a pass named Solanah, extremely dangerous from fear of the Darnamée and 
Sigrawir robbers. (Leech). 

BARAK ZAES— 
A great clan, of the Zirak branch, Daranis, in Afghanistan, at present that of 
the ruling family of Kabal, and always the most numerous of the Darani 
clans. They inhabit the country south of Kandahaér and the valley of 
Argesaén, the banks of the Helmand and the dry plains which that river 
bounds. Those near Kandahar and many of those in Arghesan and on the 
Helmand are led by the fertility of their soil to agriculture, and the indus- 
try of others has even produced “ Karez” and cultivation in the midst 
of the desert; but the greater part of the tmbe is composed of shepherds. 
They are a spirited and warlike clan, and at present the Amir and all the 
governors and officers of State belong to it. Their numbers are not less 
than 30,000 families. 

The Atchakz&es were a branch of the Barakzaes, but were separated by 
Ahmad Shah to reduce the formidable numbers of that clan. According 
to Rawlinson, the Barakzaes furnished a quota of 907 horsemen to the army 
of Ahmad Shah. The history of the Barakzaes for the last 50 years is that 
of Afghanistan, for since 1820 they have been the acknowledged paramount 
tribe. (Klphinstone—Rawlinson). 

BARECHIS— 
A tribe of Afghans who inhabit the valley of Shorawak in Afghanistan. 
East, they are bounded by the Khojeh Amran; north, they are separated 
from the Atchakzaes by low unconnected hills; to the south, a desert divides 
them from the Biléch of Nashki; and to the west, the same waste of sand ex- 
tends. The river Lora runs through the centre of their country, and near it 
are some trees and bushes, but the rest of the country of the Barechis is a 
bare plain of hard clay, quite flat and very arid. The area of their country 
is about 60 square miles, and the number of inhabitants may be 2,500 or 
3,000 families. They are divided into four sections and are dependent on 
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Kandahar, and generally under the control of the governor of Péshin. In 
the days of the Daranis they used to furnish 400 horse. There are six 
principal villages inhabited by this clan in Shdrawak, riz., Mandazae, Aba- 
zie, Bahadarzée, Alizae, Badz&e and Shéraz&e, and these are probably 
also the names of the divisions of this clan. 

The Baréchis have many camels that feed on their numerous and exten- 
sive wastes, and these are used to ride on, and also almost exclusively, to 
draw the plough. They live in “ koodools” or large arched huts of wattled 
tamarisk branches, covered with hurdles of basket-work and plastered with 
clay. The rich, however, often have houses, and all spend the spring in tents 
on the border of the desert, which is their greatest pleasure. Their dress, 
food and manners are like those of the rudest Daranis, but they often eat 
camels’ flesh and even horse flesh. They are a very simple and inoffensive 
people. The Baréchis are at deadly enmity with the Biloch to the south. 
(Elphinstone—Masson.) 

BARGANA—Lat. 31° 22’. Long. 65° 57'. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 32 miles south-east of Kandahar, on the road 
to Qwetta. (Thornton). 

BARIKA B—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,313 feet. 
A village in Afghanistén, situated in a sterile stony valley between Tézin and 
Jagdalak (74 miles from), on the Kabal and Jalalabad road. There are two 
roads thence to Jagdalak,—one presents no obstacles to baggage animals, 
the other, a lower one, goes through a terrible defile; the rocks which are of 
granite are ‘a one on the other in dark and frowning strata, sloping down 
on either side towards a mountain rivulet for which they scarcely left room 
to flow. It is longer than the defile of the Khtrd Kabal. At Barikab 
there is aclear stream of water, and several caves cut in the rocks, from 
which several volleys were fired into the British troops retreating from 
Kabal in 1842. (Havelock—Hougkh—Sale). 

BARIK AB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 22 miles from Jalalabad, and half from Chardeh 
east. It is small and much dilapidated, and has some water-courses near it. 
(Hough). 

BARINS—Lat. — Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of Chitral, Afghanistan, 32 koss above the town 
of that name, and containing 100 houses, (Makomed Ameen). 

BARKOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan, situated to the west of the Dara Nar. It is 
inhabited by about 150 families of Safis, who are independent and lawless 
and Pama: with the people of Kashmtn, a village high up in the hills 
still further to the west. Mahamad Zaman Khan, when governor of 
Jalalabad, marched a force against Barkot, but they flooded the approaches 
to their valley, and he retired after losing many men. 

BARSHOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistén which commences at the source of the Lora river, 
and accompanies that river till its entrance into Péshin. It is sunk between 
the high country of Toba on the north and the mountains on the south 
(? the range from Mount Chappar to Takata which bounds Shal valley 
on north). The upper part of it is narrow and filled with thickets, but 
the lower part is fertile, inhabited by an agricultural people, and abounding 
in all the produce of Khorasin. Were it not possessed by a different 
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tribe (viz., Kakars), one would be disposed to consider it as a part of 
Péshin (inhabited by Tarins), from which district it has no natural separa- 
tion. (Elphinstone). 

BARU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Hisdrak valley, Jalalabad, Afzhanistan, containing 220 
houses inhabited by Tajaks. (A/acGregor). 

BARU KATAN—Lat. 34°16. Long. 70° 43’. Elev. 
A village, Afghanistan, between Péshawar and Jalalabad, 1 mile from the 
Kabal river, and 17 miles west of west entrance to Khaebar. (Thornton). 

BARUZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kanar valley, Afghanistan, 72 kos from Jalalabad in Chitral 
territory. It contains 200 houses. (Mahomed Ameen). 

BASAWAL—Lat. 34° 16’. Long. 76° 58’. Elev 1,509. 
A village in Afghanistan, 29 miles east Jalalabad, 14 miles from west entrance 
Khaebar Pass, on right bank Kabal river. It is a large enclosed valley with 
two or three towers. It appears to occupy an ancient site, and has some 
venerable tamarisk trees, the remains of its antique groves. From it 
are three roads to the west, two to Chardeh (one by Ambarkhana), and one 
to Bati Kot (Hasson— Garden—Hough— MacGregor — Burne), 

BASHGHALOK— Lat. Long. Elev 
A tnbutary of the Kanar river, Afghanistan, which rising in Kafaristan joins 
it at Rafak Zinbardar. (Mahomed Ameen). 

BASUR KHEL—Lat. 31°54’ Long. 67° 23. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 130 miles north of Qwetta, on direct road to 
Ghazni. There are several other villages in the vicinity. (Thornton). 

BATIKOT—Lat. Long. Elev. about 1,850. 
A plain in Afghanistan, between Jalalabad and the Khaebar, south of Chardeh. 
It is little more than a stony desert, but in the winter affords good pastu- 
rage, and the Ghilzaes bring great ‘number of camel and sheep to graze on 
it in the autumn, returning in spring. Burnes says the plain of Batikot 
is famed for a pestilential wind that blows in the hot season. This strikes 
men and horses, and the flesh of those who fall victims to it become so soft 
and putrid, that the limbs separate from each other, and the hair may be 
pulled out with the least force. This is probably nothing more than sun- 
stroke (heat apoplexy) caused by the er heat of the wind in crossing 
this arid plain, whether by day or night. (Mac Gregor—Burnes). 

BATIKOT—Lat. 34° 16. Long. 70° 51’. “Bev. 1,850. 
A village in Afghanistan, 21 miles south-east J alalabad, situated on the plain of 
fame name. Here there are 5 or 6 mud forts inside which the villagers 
live. Supplies are procurable, and there is a good encamping ground. It is 
famed for the shrine (Ziadrat) of Akhiin Misa, who is said to have made the 
snakes on the Markoh harmless with a word. (Masson—Burnes—Leech, 
MacGregor). 

BAZAR—Lat. _ Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley Péshin, Afghanistan, on the Sirkhab river, about 
25 miles north Qwetta, and 16 miles east-south-cast Gilistan Karez. It has 
rp as of Batizse Tarins. Thence there is road to Thal Chotiall. 

eech) 

BAZARI—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of Kabul, Afghanistan, not far from Kala Khan. 
It contains 40 houses. (Aasson). 
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BAZARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kiinar valley, Afghanistan, on nght bank of stream. It is 
a well walled in village of 300 houses. (Afasson). 

BAZARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, Afghanistan, on right bank Panjshér river, 7 miles from the 
entrance of the Panjshér Pass. (Leech). 

BAZARAK— 
A Pass over the Hindi Kash, which starts from the village of Bazarak in 
the Panjsher valley. From Bazarak to Kandon Jwat is 4 miles. Thence 
to the top of Pass called Parande, 2 miles, thence Mamak, 4 miles, thence 
to Pahsai is 8 miles, a bridge, no inhabitants; thence the road goes by the 
following places ; 


Dehak 1 mile 60 families of Pashi&es. 
Noubar 1 , 150 - Tajaks. 
Sangbaran 2 miles 40 35 3 
Bannoo 4 ,, 500 es 3 
Kishtabad 1 mile 200 ‘5 
Fichh 3 miles 70 3 os 


Killat and Baffa6 ,, 60 53 es 

Khinjan through Kala Dara, 12 miles. This pass is not practicable for 
laden camels, though ponies and asses frequent it. It is open from the 
15th June to lst November. (Leech). 

BAZANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahar to Deré Ghazi. Itis two 
marches from Sakhi Sarwar, and is a Loni village, situated a little off 
the road, at the side of which there is a tank with a very little water 
where travellers usually encamp (Lumsden). 

BAZAN KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Jaji country, Afghanistan, just west of the Péwar Pass from 
Kiram. It is a scattered mountain hamlet, and contains some 20 or 30 
Bellen) little forts stuck upon projecting rocks all over the hill side. 
(Bellew). 

BEBEH1 BARAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A Hind shrine, 12 miles north of Farah. It is a spring which issuing 
from the heights above is discharged on a large table rock projecting from 
the side of the hill through which the water filtrates, dropping like rain for 
a space of about 50 feet. The effect is very beautiful. On a small level 
space just above the dripping rock, a Hindg “ fakir” had stationed himself, 
and was supported by numerous pilgrims who flocked to him. It is situated 
at the end of a gorge, which, on the Persians raising the siege of Herat, 
the Farahis fortified against the Kandaharis who had possession of. their 
fort. (#. Connolly). 

BEDAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kahdara division, Koh Daman, of Kabal Afghanistan, 
about 25 miles north-west Kabal, romantically situated on an eminence 
and surrounded by gardens, vineyards and orchards. (Aaeson). 

BEDH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A Pass in Afghanistan over the Khojeh Amran range, and leading into 
Shorawak from Kandahar. The descent on the east side is at first very 
precipitous, but then leads into a defile with a continual but very gradual 
inclination. (dfasson). 
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BEDLOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Chitral situated north of Drish and south of Hiehgon. 
(Kaverty). 

BED-TILA—Lat. 33° 49’. Long. 67° 49’. Elev. 
A village, Afghanistan, on road from Bamian to Girishk. (Thornton). 

BEGHRAM—Lat. 34° 53', Long. 69°19’, Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan, situate 25 miles north of Kabal. “It was for- 
merly the site of a great city, the ruined walls of which were found 
by Masson to measure above sixty feet in breadth, and to have been 
built of unburnt bricks of unusual size. This locality has, however, 
principally attracted attention from the enormous quantity of antique 
coins which Masson and others have collected there. In the first year, 
these numbered 1,865 of copper, with a few of silver, together with 
many rings, signets, and other relics; in the next, the number was 
1,900; in the next 2,500; im the next 18,474; finally in 1837, it was 
increased to 60,000, besides great numbers of engraved seals. These coins 
exhibited extraordinary diversity of origin; among them were Greek and 
Roman coins, Greco-Bactrian and Bactrian, Indo-Parthian and Indo- 
Scythian, Sassanian, Hindoo and Indo-Mahometan, besides a great variety 
of others. In point of date, they extended from the third century before 
the Christian era to the thirteenth century after that epoch. They were 
submitted to the examination and arrangement of the learned Professor 
Wilson, who, in his erudite treatise on Ariana Antiqua, has made great 
and successful use of them in throwing light on the history and antiquities 
of Afghanistan, India and Cefitral Asia. Masson attributes the vast 
number of coins and other relics found at Beghram to its having been 
the site of an immense cemetery, in which they were deposited with 
the ashes of the dead, and regards the vast quantities of broken pottery 
mixed with the earth as the fragments of funeral vases. He considers 
the city of Beghram as having been the Alexandria ad Caucasum of 
the Greeks, and to have been destroyed by Jangez, since the historians of 
Timtr make no mention of it in describing his march through the plain 
of Beghram, from which it may be inferred that it then no longer existed. 

‘This opinion as to the locality of Alexandria ad Caucasum receives 

some support from Professor Wilson, but on the other hand, it may 
be urged, that as Beghram is situate nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Kaoshan Pass, or Pass of Hindu Kash, which is only practicable in 
summer; and as Arrian relates that Alexander crossed the Caucasus in 
spring, he must have taken the route by Bamidn, which is open all the 
year round; and as, according to the same authority, his march brought 
him to Alexandria ad Caucasum, we must assign Bamidn as its locality. 
Accordingly we find Ritter, Rennell, Vigne, Gosselin, and Burnes of 
opinion that Bamian was the Alexandra ad Caucasum. With reference 
to this controversy, it is not unworthy of remark that no traces have been 
discovered of Grecian architecture in the mud built ruins of Beghram. 
The structures of Ghulghuleh and Sayadabad have at least been more 
lasting.” (Thornton). 

BEHAR RABAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the left bank, Kabal river, 1 mile distant of Besiid, Afghanistan. 
There is a ferry across the river at this point, and the inhabitants wash for 
gold in its stream. (Afasson). 
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BELAL KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, a few miles south of Gandamak. (Massor). 
BE-N ADAR-I-LATIF—Lat. Long Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, 164 miles from Kandahar, south-west in Helmand 
river, containing 100 huts of Narzaes. (Leecé). 
BEPU R— Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Chitral valley, Afghanistan, on the road from Jalalabad to Yarkand 
and 88 kos north of Chitral town. It has about 100 houses. (Mahomed Ameen) . 
BERMUL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, a few miles west of crest of Saluman range. 
BERNABAD—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Herat Afghanistan, Herat, about 30 miles from Herat towards 
Mashad and on the nght bank of the Hari Rad, and north of the road. 
It is a populous village. (Clerk). 


BESH-BOLAK—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in the valley of Jalalabad. Afghanistan. See Pésh Bolak. 
(MacGregor). 

BESUD—Lat. Lo Elev. 


ng. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles from Jalalabad, above the junction of the 
Kanar and Kabal rivers. It has 50 houses of Tajake. There is also district 
of this name, which Masson describes as having much cultivation of sugar- 
cane and lucerne, many good gardens, and fine groves of trees and many 
handsome castles. This division of Bestd is in the corner between the 
Kanar and Kabal rivers, (Leech). 

BESUT— 
A district of Kabal, Afghanistan, which comprises collectively all the Hazara 
districts between K&bal and Bamiadn. It pays tribute to Kabal, the amount 
of which fluctuates, but the registered amount is Rs. 40,000. 

Broadfoot says it is a district lying to the north of Nawar. The town 
is the capital of a Paladeh Saltan, and has a few hundred houses. The 
chief keeps up 300 horses, but could raise many more. Many of the artizans 
of Ghazni go there for employment, and could give valuable information 
regarding it. The chief is independent, though often attacked by the 
Afghans. (Masson—-Broadfoot). 

BETSUL—Lat. 32° 8’. Long. 69° 10. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, situate in the Gomal Pass, about 1 mile 
from Gomal river, 50 miles from the source of that river. It is a collection 
of graves of the Lohanis who have died in the pass. Water, grass, and 
forage are abundant. (Broadfoot). 
BEZADI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan. It is large and is 
picturesquely situated in the elevated side of a deep ravine down which 
flows a ravine. It is famous for the manufacture of vinegar. (Masson). 
BEZAISE—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 68° 56’. Elev. 
A village in Afghdnistin, 16 miles north-west Kabal. (Thornton). 
BILANGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan near Besad, containing 200 houses. (Masson). 
BINI-BADAM—Lat. 34° 18". Long. 68° 37’. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan, 30 miles south-west Kabal. It is extensive, fertile, 
and well cultivated, contains several forts, and is traversed by the great 
route from Ghazni to Kabal. (Leech—N. Campbell). 
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BIRKOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kiinar valley, Afghanistan, 40 kos from Jalalabad. It has a 
fort and 50 houses. (Mahammad Ameen). 

BITCHIHK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, east of Bamian, but on the same side of the range ; 
it runs south to north, and apparently, for Masson is never very clear, 
drains into the Bamiadn river. There is a pass which leads out of it to the 
country of the Shekh Ali Hazaras. It contains numerous forts and villages. 
(Masson). : 

BOGHZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karam valley, Afghanistan, 21 miles from Thal in Miranzae, 
and 80 miles from Kala Karam. It is a good sized village on the 
bank of the Karam river, and consists of three or four detached hamlets, each 
of which is fortified with an enclosing wall and towers. In the midst of these 
separate hamlets rises a high mass of entirely bare rock called Kafar Koh. 
The inhabitants are Turis, but there are also some families of Bangash in 
the neighbourhood. From this village is the best road into Khost from 
Kiram, only one range intervening. (Lumsden— Bellew). 

BORGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass which leads from the west foot of the Ghwalari ascent to Draband 
through the country of the Shiranis,and which is practicable for guns. (Leech). 

BORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Kakaristan, Afghanistan. It is frequently compared both in 
extent and fertility to the plain of Péshawar. It is fertile and well cul- 
tivated, and sprinkled with Kakar villages. A considerable stream runs 
through the centre, and the land is watered by some other brooks and by a 
considerable number of “Karez.” The produce is nearly the same 
as that of West Afghanistan. European fruits are still common, but madder 
and cloves are not grown and lucern is rare. Camels are said to be very 
scarce. The inhabitants live in villages of terraced houses, and some move 
in the summer into “ Koodools” pitched at a short distance from their 
villages ; the chiefs live in small forts. The climate of Bori is allowed on 
all hands to be very good. The length of this district 1s probably not 
more than from 30 to 40 miles. (Hlphinstone—Burnes—Lumsden). 

BOWYNU H—Lat. Long. | Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan among the Hazara mountains, 30 miles from 
Sar-i-pal, on the road to Bamiadn. (Thornton). 

BOZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Ghazni to Dera Ishmail Khan. 
There is a brackish spring here, but no inhabitants. There is a village of 
Salimaén Khel Nasars two kos to the north. (Lumsden), 

BRIGGY—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 68° 53’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 70 miles south-east Ghazni, on the Vaziri road, 
from Ghazni to Dera Ishmail Khan. (Thornton). 

BUBAK— 
A tribe of Hazaras who inhabit the district of Karabagh, whose chief 
resides at Karabagh. This tribe is also found at Nawar and Sar-i-ab. 

BUBUCLAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan situate in a valley on a rivulet, which after joining. 
the Irak, flows into the river of Bamian. The soil around is remarkably rich 
and produce a quantity of tobacco. (2fasson). 
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BUDITI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fortified village in Afghanistan, 35 miles south of Sar-i-pQl, situated on a 
plain just at the entrance of the first gorge of the Koh-i-Babé and 
perched on a conical hill. The walls are of brick and _ loopholed. 
The importance of this place in times past when the Mogals held 
sway in Central Asia must have been very different from what it is flow, 

e for it guards the entrance to the Paropamisus on the north. The fortifi- 
cations and nearly all the houses are in ruins; and there are but 250 or 
at the utmost 300 inhabited. It is dependent on the Ozbak chief of 
Sar-i-pal. (Ferrier). 

BULDAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistaén between Kandahar and the Kohjak pass. It is a 
dreary, forbidding looking waste, covered with scattered sand _hillocks. 
(Masson). 

BULU—Lat. 29° 34’. Long. 63° 40’. Elev. | 
A village in Afghanistan in the desert south of the Helmand. 
There is forage for camels, and sheep can be obtained from the nomads in 
the neighbourhood. (Cifrstie). 

BURN—Lat. 82° 8'. Long. 65°. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on road from Girishk to Bamian, about 60 miles 
north-east of Girishk. (Thornton). 

BUONER—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan situated between Golbahar and Khinjan on the 
Shatpal Pass over the Hinda Kash; it is 25 miles north from Golbahar and 
10 from the summit of the Pass on the north side. It contains 300 houses 
of Tajaks. (Leech). 

BUNI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in valley of Chitral, Afghanistan, 56 kos above that of Chitral 
containing 300 houses, (Aahamed Ameen). 

BURAKANA—Lat. 34°18’. Long. 67° 6’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 54 miles south-east Bamian. (Thornton). 

BURAN—Lat. Tiong. Elev. 
A village in the Kanar valley, Afghanistan, on the south border of Kashkar 
territory, 290 miles from Jalalabad. It is said to be surrounded by dense 
jungle at the source of some river, and to have 500 houses of Ariascis (?) 
Water procured from a stream. (Leech). 

BURANGHAR—Lat. 35° 54’. Long. 64° 58’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 45 miles south-west Sar-i-Pal. (Thornton). 

BURHAN. 
The division of the Ghilzie tribes to which the scctions Salimankhél, 
Alikhél, Sohak, Andar and Taraki belong. Lumsden however calls this 
division Ibrahim, and divides them quite differently—see Ghilzaes, Ibrahim, 
(Elphinistone.) 

BURJEHGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small division in the Hazara country, Afghanistan, north-west of Shira 
Maini on the Helmand river near its source, north of the division of 
Sirgae and Deh Zangi. It is semi-independent, never pays revenue except to 
an armed force. On the occasion when Masson visited it with Haji Khan, 
Kakar, it gave 7,000 as tribute for one year. (Afasson). 
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BO RLAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghilzie country, half way between Panah and Kala Kardti. 
Water and a few supplies for a small force are procurable here. It is known 
as Burlak of the Shakhél Jalozae. (Broadfoot). 

BURO KHANA—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 67° 6’. 
A village in Afghanistan, 11 miles south-west Koh-i-Baba mountains, and 
54 south-west Bamian. (Thornton). 

BUTKHAK. 
A division of Afghanistan immediately dependent on Kabal, and consisting 
of the plain country immediately round that city. It is fertile, well watered 
and cultivated with great industry and skill. (Z/phinstone). 

BUTK HAK—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 69° 15’. Elev. 6,247. 
A village in Afghanistan, 8} miles from Kabal. It is small and surrounded by 
a wall, and is very desolute in appearance. The Khtrd Ka4bal, a fine rivulet, 
runs to the east of the village. It is the station of a customs officer, being 
the first village met with on plain of Kabal after emerging from the moun- 
tainous defile of Khard Kabal. The city of Kabal is visible from this village. 
The surrounding country is, barren, with no vestige of grass and of any 
sort of vegetation. From Buatkhak there are two roads, one by the Khard 
Kabal, the other by the Lataband Pass. Between Bitkhak and Begrami 
the massacre of the Kabal garrison commenced in 1842. (Masson— 
Moorcroft—Hough— Havelock—Sale). 

BUTK HEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Swat valley, Afghanistan, about 4 miles north-west of the north 
foot of the Malakand Pass. It contains 800 houses. (Lumsden). 

BYRAM KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Jaji country on the bank right of the Keria river beyond 
Zabrdast Kaza. (Lumsden). 


C. 


CHADI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kakar country, Afghanistan, 46 miles east from Baz&r, in the 
Péshin valley where the Tal Chotiali road branches off. It is on a stream 
and consists of a few houses of Sanatya Kakars. The proper name of this 
village is probably Shadi. ( Leech.) 


CHAGANAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, Afghnistan, near source of the Margab river. 
CHAH-I-DEWALA—Lat. Lon Ele 


g. v. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 20 miles south-west Girishk, on the road to 
the Seistan Lake. There are no houses here, but a well. (Leecd). 
CHAH-I-JAH AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 95 miles south-east Herat towards Kandahar, 
from which it is 277 miles. It has a supply of water; but the surrounding 
country, though capable of yielding forage in abundance, is uncultivated and 
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nearly desert. The water is only tolerably good from springs, and though 
ample for a small force, is not so for an army without great care in its pre- 
servation. Forage both for camels and horses is abundant; the vegetation 
in the bed of the water-course is very luxuriant. The ground for encamping 
is good. (Sanders). 
CHAH-I-K ASADEH—Lat. Long Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 60 miles sputhcweat Girishk, on the road 
to the Seistan Lake. There is a well here but no houses. (Leech). 
CHAH-KAORI—Iat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 3 miles north of Haz&rnao in Jalalabad division, 
good grass and ‘ bhoos&’ are procurable here. (J//ough.) 
CHAH. I-MOSAK—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 85 miles east Girishk, 20 miles Khash. (Thornton). 
CHAH-I-MIRZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 26 miles south Khash, 80 miles south-east Farah. 
(Thornton). 
CHAIKAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in the Koh Daman of Kabal Afghanistan, 1 mile north of 
Istalif and close to Chankar. The vicinity is fertile and well cultivated. It 
contains 50 houses. Opposite to it is the shrine of the Khwarzéda of Shah 
Nakshband. . (Afaseon). 
CHAKANOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A series of caves in Afghanistan on left bank Kabal river, opposite Bastwal 
in the Jalalabad district. Like every thing in the least out of the common 
in Afyhanistan, they are attributed to Kafars. CN eee 
CHAKHNASOU R—Lat. Long. 
A fort in Seistén on the Khash rtd having 500 hoes of Mior Tajaks, 
218 miles west Kandahar, 52 miles east Lake Scistan. The proper name of 
this place is probably Shekh Nasar. (Leech). 
CHAKRI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 24 miles.south-south-east Kabal. It is situated 
under the hills and has a fort surrounded with gardens. It was the residence 
of Vali Karoh Khél Ghilzae, a famous robber in these parts. (Masson). 
CHALAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 32 miles south-east Ghazni, on the road to Dera 
Ishmail Khan. (Thornton). 
CHALAP DALAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A peak in Afghanistan mentioned by Ferrier when at Zerni in Ghér in 
the following terms :—“ it is one of the highest in the world, commanding 
this part of the country, rising before us in imposing majesty and deve- 
loping beneath its elevated and snow-capped cone a variety of graceful and 
picturesque outlines. The circumference at half its heights is 42 miles; the 
sides are covered with forests and pastures, villages and tents, and also some 
naturally impregnable positions where successive chiefs have built strong- 
holds to which they might retire in stormy times.” It cannot well be one 
of the highest in the world, notwithstanding that it 18 snow-capped. 

It is situated on the main range of the Koh-i-Baba, and is probably not 
more than 18,000 feet in elevation. It is not unlikely that the peak men- 
tioned by Ferrier is a different one to that in Walker’s map south-west of 
Bamian. (Ferrier). 
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CHAMAN CHOKI—Lat. 30°50’. Long. 66° 25’. Elev. 5,677. 
A hamlet in Atchakzae country, Afghanistan, 24 miles from the west foot of 
the Kohjak Pass. There are some springs here, but not enough for a large 
body of troops, and they dry up for a time if used much. Forage for camels 
is not very good and scarce. Four or five miles in advance to the left of the 
road there is water. (Hough). 

CHAMAR KAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, Afghanistin, 79 kos above Jalalabad, on left bank 
Ktnar, containing 100 houses. (Mahamed Ameen). 

CHAMKANI— 
A district of the Ktram valley, Afghanistan, extending along the Ktram 
river, from the stream that comes down from the village of Péwar, and 
falls into the Karam a little above the village of Eraknah and upwards until 
the country divides into narrow glens. 

Agha Abbas says the fighting men of Chamkani1 number 3,000. The 
Péwar Pass can be turned by a route which goes south of it through this 
district. (Jumsden—Agha Abbas— Walker.) 

CHANAK— 
A tribe of Siahpdsh Kafars who inhabit the valley of Mtkah Afghanistan, 
west of Islamabad in Lamgén and south of Dthmiah in the Saekal Dara. 
The valley has inconsiderable villages. The tribe has all become Maha- 
madan. (Laverty). 

CHANAKHWAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Dwa Gomal valley, Karéti country, Afghanistan. It has been a 
constant source of quarrel with the Vaziris who have destroyed it twice, but 
never been able to hold it. The Kardtis have now built a larger fort and 
tilled the ground round it. (Broadfoot). o 

ev. 


CHANDEH.—Lat. Long. 
A place in the Ghorband valley, of the Hindt Kash, Afghanistan. Lord 


does not say what it is. The hill side here is covered with efflorescence and 
sheets of sulphate of lime, the deposits of springs. (Lord). 
Elev 


CHAO KULI.—Lat. Long. , 
A village in Bajawar Afghanistan, 1 mile from right bank Landi river. 
(Thornton.) 

CHAONJ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, about 45 miles south-east Kalat-i-Ghilzaé. It is 
the head quarters of the chief of the Ohtak Ghilzaés. Water is obtained 
from a “ Karez” and springs, and the country in the immediate vicinity is 
cultivated. (Lumsden). 

CHAONI—Lat. ‘Long. Elev. 
A village mentioned by Aleemoola, apparently in Swat, 3 kos south of 
Shewa, and 4 kos north-west of Chakdara, consisting of 2 parts, contain- 
ing 400 houses of Shamizaés. It may be the Uchin of the maps. 
(Aleemoola). 

CHAPAGAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghan-Tarkistan, situated 16 miles from Ghori, and 
14 miles north from the north crest of the Chardar Pass over the Hinda 
Kash. There are 1,000 houses of Darmirak Hazéras here. (Leech). 

CHARA— 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the south slopes of the mountains of — 
Ghor, and flowing south-west course joins the Farah rad? (Zhornton). 
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CHARA—Lat. 32° 31’. Long. 63° 9. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 100 miles in Girishk, on north road to Herat. 
It has a small fort, and therein is a supply of water. (Thornton). 
CHAR-ASIA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistan, 10 miles south of Kabal, in the open and 
extensive valley of Logar. (Lumsden). 


CHAR-BAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 28 miles north-east Herat, on Bamidn road. 
(Thornton). 

CHAR-BAGH— 


A large village in the Jalalabad valley, Afghanistan, on the left bank Kabal 
river, near junction of the Alishang river. It contains about 500 houses, 
has a moderately supplied bazar and a manufactory of swords, gun barrels, 
and cutlery. It is the capital of a small district, which yields a revenue of 
£2,000. ‘Tt is celebrated for a royal garden made here by the Emperor 
Babar. This is an enclosure about 200 yards square, with one or two small 
buildings in it; the wall is broken down in many places, and the place _ 
utterly neglected. It is the abode of a venerated Hinda Garo. The 
inhabitants are Tajaks. (Afoorcroft—Masson). 

CHAR-BUO RJA K—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 130 miles south-east Herat, on Kandahar road. 
(Thornton). 

CHAR-CHAMBEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 36 miles south-east of Maemana, on the 
Herat road. It contains 380 houses inhabited by Afshars, Jamshidis, 
Kapchaks dependent on the Vali of Maemana. It is surrounded by gardens 
and cultivation. 

Palmer in his route from Herat to Balkh evidently alludes to the same 
place. He says no grain is procurable, but water and forage are abundant. 
(Palmer—Ferrver). 

CHAR-DAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass in Afghanistan over the Hindi Kash, which starts from the Ghorband 
valley, 2% miles west of Siagard in the Ghorband valley, thence a road goes off 
to the left to the valley of Yak Dara. Thence to the entrance of the pass 
is 1} miles, and to Ranga 2 miles further. From Ranga to Khimchak 1s 
2 miles. Thence to top of a pass, called Sang-i-Karim, is 6 miles, and to the 
junction of the four rivers called Char-Daria, 6 miles more. Thence to Chasm-1- 
Matar is 8 miles, to top of another pass. Thence the fort of Chapaghan 
and village of Iskar on Sarkhab road is 10 miles. Thence to Shalata, over 
a difficult pass is 10 miles, to Hazara Totas. Thence to Ghori is 16 miles. 

Arangzéb traversed this road on one occasion. All kinds of caravans 
come and go by this road as also guns. It is open from 15th June to Ist 
November. (Leech). 

CHAR DARIA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plateau, Afghanistan, in the Char Dar Pass route over the Hindi Kish, 
where four rivers meet, 6 miles on the north side of the pass, 33 miles 
north of the Ghérband valley. Here is a permanent encampment of Neke 
Hazaras numbering 300 tents. (Leech). 

CHAR-DEH—Lat. Lo Elev. 


ng. 
A village in Afghanistan, 28 miles west Charikar, in valley of Ghorband. 
(Thornton). 
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CHAR-DEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 14 miles south-west of Kabal, situated in a 
magnificent plain between the villages of Argandeh and Kala Kazi on the 
Kabal river. 


CHARDEH—Lat. 34° 20°. Long. 70° 50°. Elev. 1,822: 
A village in Afghanistan in the valley of Jalalabad, right bank of Kabal 
river and at the confluence of a small stream from the Safédkoh. The 
neighbourhood is in general sandy and barren, but the plains in the vicinity 
afford good pasturage in the autumn, when the Ghilzaés bring large 
numbers of camels and sheep to graze. 

There are two roads hence to Jalalabad, one by the river, and one by 
Barikab. It is 27 miles from Jalalabad. Water is procured from the stream 
half mile off; grass and camel forage are plentiful, and the encamping 
ground is good. There are also two roads to Hazarnao, one by Ambar 
Khana and the river bank to Basawal, and the other more south over the 
Markoh. (Masson—Hough—Griffths). 


CHARDEH-I-HAZARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistén, 30 miles south-west Ghazni, on Kandahar road. The 
surrounding district called Karabagh is very. fertile, being in harvest time 
one large field of wheat as far as the eye can reach. 
Supplies of grain, water, grass, and fuel are abundant, but forage for 
camels is not very plentiful. (N. Campdell.). 


CHARIKAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A town in the Kohistan, of Kabal-Afghanistan, on the high road between 
Kabal and Tuarkistan, and situated 4 or 5 miles from the mouth of the Ghor- 
band valley, 40 miles north Kabal, and at the termination of the slope of the 
west hills, from which it 1s distant about 2 miles. The bazaar is about 400 
yards in length, and is covered to exclude heat. It derives its supply of water 
from a canal which brings the water of the Ghorband river to it from 8 or 
10 miles distant. 


Tt carries on an active trade with the neighbourmg districts on the other: 
side of the Hinda Kash, exporting the coarse products of the looms of 
Kohistan and considerable quantities of iron both in pigs and manufactured 
into horse shoes. The transit dues are worth Rs. 10,000. The governor of 
the Kohistan resides here, and duties are levied on merchandize passing to and 
from Tirkistan. In its vicinity are several mud forts, the largest of whieh is 
Khoja Mir Khan. There is a road from Charikaér which goes over the hill 
by Opiyan to Tawakal in the Ghorband valley. In 1839 it wasthe seat of 
an English Political Agent, and the station of Shah Shtja’s Goorkha 
regiment. When the insurrection broke out, the position was attacked by the 
warlike Kohistaénis; and after some days’ severe fighting and the sanple of 
water being cut off, a retreat was made on Kabal, which ended in the des- 
truction of the greater part of the garrison. Major Eldred Pottinger, 
Lieutenant Haughton and one Gocrkha only escaping, though 165 men, survi- 
vors, were afterwards collected by the latter officer on the advance of General 
Pollock’s army. The valley of Charikaér, says Pottinger, offers ev 
advantage for the cantonment of troops; it abounds in supplies of a 
kinds; labour is cheap and the forage for horses and camels excellent, 
and the climate is milder than Kabal. (Leech—HMasson—Burnes—Wood— 
Lord—Harnghton). 
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CHAR-I-SIR—Lat. Long. 
A village in Afghanistan 64 miles south K&bal, on ry Logar road. It was 
from this village that Outram started on his campaign against the Ghilzaes 
in 1839. (Outram). 
CHAR SANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A mentioned by Aleemoola as being west of Bajawar, but how far 
or in what valley does not appear. He says it furnishes 3,000 matchlockmen, 
but then he also says in another place the Ytisafzies can muster 900,000; his 
require to be divided by 30 at least. (Aleemoola). 
CHASM-I-MANGCR—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village 120 miles from Herat on the va to Maemana, consisting of 15 
or 20 tents. No cultivation, water and forage abundant. (Palmer). 
CHASM-I-MATARI—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghan Tarkistan, 14 miles nor of the crest of the Chardar 
Ae over the Hinda Kash. It contains 100 houses inhabited by Syads. 
(Leech). 
CHASMA-I-PANJAK—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 52 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzte, 68 miles from 
Ghazni, at some sp 2 miles to the west of the Tarnak river. About 1 
mile on the left bank of the river is Kala-i-Jafar, and there are several large 
villages on either side of the river. Firewood is procurable, and grass and 
camel forage is plentiful. (Hoxgh—Outram—N. Campbell). 
CHASMA-I-SHADI—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,668 feet. 
A halting place in Afghanistan,45 miles north-east of Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 75 miles 
south-west of Ghazni, on Kandahar road, and 1 mile fron right bank Tarnak 
river. It contains several springs of good water. The surrounding country 
is crowded with the forts of the Ghilzdes. The only firewood procurable at 
this place is large dry wild thyme bushes. There is grazing for camels and 
plentiful grass on the common. This is the boundary between the Tokhi 
and Taraki Ghilz&es. There is a large fort called Khojak on the opposite 
bank of the river about 4 miles beyond Chasma. 

About 4 miles beyond Chasma-i-Shadi, there is a plain on which 50,000 
men might encamp fronted by a crystal stream and plenty of grass and wild 
cloves. (Hough—N. Campbell. ) 

CHECHENEH—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 69° 50’. _ Elev. 
A village in Laghman, Afghanistan, at confluence of the Panjshér and 
Kabal riv river. (Thornton). 

CHEKAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 148 miles south-east of Herat, on the road to Kanda- 
har, from which it is 218 miles distant. It has a fine supply of water from a 
spring. Though the neighbouring country is hilly, there is considerable 
cultivation, and good crops of wheat and barley are obtained. There is an 
encampment of Ntrzies here. (4. Conolly—Todd—Sanders). 

CHEHL BACHA GUM—Lat. 33° 82’. Long. 68° 13’. 
A place of pilgrimage in Afghanistan, 6 miles south-west of Ghazni, on the 
Kandahar road. (Thornton). 

CHEHL DUCHTAR— Lat. Long Elev. 
A halting place in the valley of the Margab, ‘Afghanistan, 60 miles north of 
Herat on the left bank of the Khushk river. There is a shrine here to the 
memory of forty fat Ozbak virgins who were carried off by Turkmans. 
(Abbott). 
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CHEHLM ATI—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the valley of the Alingar, 56 miles north-west 
of Jalalabad, consisting of 70 housesof Tajaks, on a road to K&shkar. 
(Leech). 

CHEHL TAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A cave situated between Chardeh on the Kabal road and the city of Kabal, 
accessible only by a narrow aperture. It is believed that if a person enter 
it, he will be unable to squeeze himself out, unless pure and free from sin. 
The cave is not therefore much visited, but the spot is occasionally the resort 
of holiday parties from K&bal. (Masson). 

CHEHL ZANI—Lat. Long Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, west of Kandahar and between it and the Argandab. 
This point presents an admirable defence to the city, and the numerous canals 
which intersect the vicinity would be difficult to pass. The ruins of a 
fort which formerly defended this entrance still remain. (Leech). 

CHIAGAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort near Siahabi, Afghanistan, 109 miles from Grishkh, 54 miles from 
Farah. There is a good elevated ground here, and water, ‘forage and grass 
are abundant. (Aoderts). 

CHICHAKTU—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, ahaa 90 miles south-west of Maemana, on 
the frontiers of Maemana. When Vambery came through this, there was a 
customs station here. rane’): 

CHICHANDI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Babar-ka-Kala to Dera Ishmaél 
Khan, a few miles west of the Stlimaén mountains, over which this route 
passes. (Thornton). 

CHIGAR SERAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kanar valley, Afghanistan, (?) miles from Jalalabad, situated at 
the point between the Kanar river and a tributary which joins it on its 
right bank from K&faristan. It contains 80 houses of Tajaks. Leech calls 
it 118 miles, but this is not probable. Mahamad Ameen says Asma is 24 
kos or 48 miles from Jalalabad, so as Chigar Serae is below that, 45 miles is 
probably nearer the truth. 

The valley of Chigar Serae is formed by a stream which comes down 
from Kéfaristan. Masson says Babar’s account of it is applicable to this day, 
viz:, “ another division is Chaghaneerae, which contains one village only, and 
is of limited extent lying in the very jaws or entrance of Kafaristan. As its 
inhabitants, although Masalmans, are mingled with the K&afars, they live 

according to the customs of that race. The inhabitants call themselves 
Tajaks. Masson says it is under the rule of Bajawar. (Leech). 
CHILOZAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 55 miles north from Ghazni, and about 6 miles 
from Habib Kala. At 4 miles from this last place a road branches off the 
main Logar road, and goes through Chilozin by the Sirgaw&yp Pass to 
Ghazni, and by ‘it Ghazni can be reached in one day by a horseman. 
(Lumsden). 
CHINA— 
A halting place in Afgh&nist&n at a brackish spring in the Manzi route from 
Posta Kach in the Gomal valley to Mishkinae, by which the Ghwalari ascent 
is avoided. (Broadfoot). 
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CHINA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Piirian glen of the Panjshér into Kafaristan. (Leech). 
CHINGANKRAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A halting place in the Ghwalari Pass, Afghanistan, about 8 miles from its 
east entrance. It is situated in a pebbly valley three-fourths mile wide. 
Forage is plentiful, but the water is brackish. (Broadfoot). 
CHINGAR—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Chitral valley, Alghinistin, 6 kos above Chitral town, at 
eee of the Ktinar and Shaghar rivers. It contains 200 houses. 
avies) 
CHINGOREK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 70 miles north of Herat, on the road to 
Khiva. There is good encamping ground here and a fine stream of water, 
but no village. (Ferrier). 
CHINJAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 145 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan, on the Bori road 
to Kandahar, containing 50 houses of Kakars (Zakhpal Dhiimads). Water 
from a stream, from which also a few acres are irrigated. (Leech). 
CHIONKIATAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Bajawar valley, Afghanistan, 1 mile right bank Landae river, 
and a few miles south of Laspisar range. (Zhornton). 
CHIPRIAL— 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the Safedkoh a little above Pachia, 
flows by Agan, Chiprial, and Hadah, and joins the Kabal river about 4 
miles east of Jalalabad at Serae-i-Khish Gimbaz. The villages in the 
Chiprial valley are as follows :— 


Mant Mahora, 385 houses of TAjaks. Daolatzie, 200 houses of Momands. 
Hidia Khél, 200 bs Shinwéris. | Sabiara 40 a Khigiainis. 
Shalanak, 20 s Tajaks. Band Mir Ghilza&es. 
Liinga 15 i 3 Suféd Nazim 930 ‘5 Tajaks. 
Shek orate, 30 99 ” Bebu Mari 30 ” ” 
Kandi Bagh, 50 ” >? 

(MacGregor). 

CHISMUNI—Lat. Long. ‘Elev. 


A village in Ghilzée country, Afghanistan, situated in a valley with several 
small villages scattered over it, inhabited by Dhawi Ghilzées. Water 
is plentiful. (H. B. Lumsden). 

CHITA—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in the valley of the Kekchs, Badakhshan, situated in an open plain, 
opposite Faizabad and on left bank Kokcha river. (Wood). 

CHITRAL. 
An independent state consisting of the upper portion of the Kanar valley, 
Afghanistan. It commences from the village of Kalatak, and then it is 
bounded by the crest of the various wat@rsheds surrounding it, viz., north 
by the Hindi Ktsh, dividing it from Vakhan and Badakhshan ; east from 
Gilgit and the parallel tributary valleys of the Indus; south from Panjkora ; 
and west from Kafaristan. These boundaries include what Raverty calls 
Kashkar Bala and Pain. The valley of Chitral, however, includes both these 
states, which are political and not natural divisions. The Ktnar river runs 
southwest through the whole country, which, according to Mahamed Ameen, 
ends at Kalatak, and it may be supposed that smaller valleys carry the drainage 
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of the great range on its north and south into its river. Raverty says 
that it resembles Kafaristan in physical appearance and coldness of climate, 
but it lies somewhat higher, and although rough and difficult in some places, 
it contains many plateaux and level open spaces in its valleys. In some parts 
also it is well sheltered, and the soil generally is rich and fertile, producing 
much grain and several descriptions of fruit. The population consists of 
Mahamadans, both Sani and Shiah, and Kafars. The Stnis inhabit the 
south portions of the country towards the Afghans, and the Shiahs the north 
and the north-west tracts adjoining the district of Vakhan, Zebak, Sanglich 
in Badakhshén and Gilgit. The K&fars are confined to a tract bordering on 
Kafaristan which is now under Lower Chitral; these are of the Kamtz, 
Askiu, and Ashpin tribes. 

The dress of the inhabitants of Chitral consist of a number of garments 
worn one over the other. They are made with immense sleeves, and when 
on lie in a number of fold or rolls. The dresses of the women are longer and 
more loose than those of the men, and assimilate in some measure to the 
dress worn by the female of Kashmir. The men are tall and well made and 
exceedingly cowardly, and the females are remarkable for their beauty and 
their immorality. They bear a strong resemblance in their physiognomy, 
features and color to the hill people of Chamba and Kangra. Their 
beauty consists in symmetry of form, black eyes and hair. The Shiah 
inhabitants shave their beards and wear short hair. 

The Chitralis are, says Moorcroft, Dangars and speak a dialect of the 
Dardt language, but Persian, Tarki and Pakhta are generally used by them. 

Raverty says the chief of Lower Chitral can collect upon occasion of 
12,000 men provided with long heavy matchlocks with rests. They are 
excellent marksmen; powder and lead being exceedingly scarce, they are 
very careful in aiming. 

The climate of Chitral on the whole is temperate, but in the winter it 
is severe. 

The soil is fertile, producing grain; European fruits, such as apples, 
pears, apricots, plums and peaches, are produced in vast.quantities, as well 
as excellent grapes from which vast quantities of wine is made. According 
to tradition, Chitral was the wine cellar of Afrasiab. 

The rulers of both Chitrals are Stnis, and they have ever since the 
introduction of Mahamadanism into Central Asia been ing on the 
singularly horrid practice of selling their own subjects imto slavery. 
Following a doctrine of their own creation that the Shiahs are heretics 
(Rafazi), they have been in the habit of capturing their Shiah and 
Kafar subjects, and forcibly kidnapping others from the adjacent countries 
of Kafaristan, Gilgit, &c., and selling them into slavery to dealers 
from Badakhshan, Kandtz, Tarkistan, Balkh and Bokhira, receiving 
their price in cash or goods. Criminal and political offences amongst 
the Shiah and K&far subjects of Chitral are, as a general rule, punished by 
enslavement of the offenders themselves, their children or grown-up rela- 
tions. Sometimes whole families are sold away in groups. The Sani 
population professing the same faith as their rulers and protected by the 
Mahamadan law (Sharah), are free from all such servile bondage or transfer. 
The slave trade forms one of the principal items of revenue of the Chitral 
rulers. The annual tribute which they pay to the chief of Badakhshan is 
made in slaves, The Chitral boys and girls are the most prized of all 
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the different descriptions of slaves brought to the Tarkistan market for 
their superior beauty, docility and fidelity. A boy ora girl can generally 
be purchased for from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, but the more comely of the 
females fetch high prices, varying from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 (Mahamad 
Shahi). Their price is generally paid partly in cash and partly in goods, 
and rarely wholly in cash. 

The other exports are unbleached silk, the produce of the country, and 
known by the names of Korahkashkari; shawls also the peculiar manu- 
facture of the country, the woof of which is made of a coarse description of 
silk called ‘ patt’ and sometimes of cotton, and the warp of pure silk. These 
are rather expensive, ranging in price from Rs. 20; but a cheaper description 
is manufactured, the woof of which is of wool and the warp of cotton which 
can be procured as low as Rs. 2 each. Cloaks (chogahs) are made of shawl 
wool, with which all animals even dogs are provided in this cold region, but 
more particularly goats; these vary in price from 1 to 20 rupees. Besides 
the above, orpiment and falcons are exported. The imports consist of 
salt, brought from Bahadtr Khél in the Kohat district and also from the 
mines of Kalao Gaon in the Mashad and Farakhan districts of Badakhshan. 
This salt is exceedingly expensive. English and Indian piece goods, grocery, 
haberdashery, cutlery, arms and cooking pots from Péshawar ; piece 
of low price and coarse texture and horses from Yarkand ; salt and a few 
precious stones from Badakhshan; and from Bokhaéra and Khokand are 
brought horses, silks, Russian broad cloth and iron pote, and lastly iron from 
Bajawar. 

The trade is carried on chiefly by barter. Caravans of petty merchants 
now pass through Chitral annually between Péshawar, Panjkdra, Swat and 
Jalalabad on the south, and Badakhshaén, Kandtz, Balkh, Tarkistan, Kolab 
and Yarkand on the north. Very few but Afghans trade on the Chitral 
road from Y&arkand to Péshawar. The chief towns of Upper Chitral are— 
1 Mastich, 2 Yasin in Gilgit valley, 3 Payal, 4 Gaokach, 5 Varshgam, 
according to Munphool; and according to Raverty—1 Mastéch, 2 Hich- 
goon (possibly same as (5) of Munphool), and 3 Shotai. 

In Lower Chitral the towns are—] K&ashkaro, or Chitral, 2 Saget, 3 Baraz, 
4 Drash, according to Munphool; and to Raverty—1 Drnsh, 2 Laspar, 
3 Parit, 4 Ashrit, 5 Bedlor. Moorcroft only mentions Mastéch and Yasin. 

When all one’s authorities know so little of the country, it would be 
useless to try and reconcile these accounts and unprofitable to choose between 
them. I have therefore given all the towns mentioned by the different 
authorities. None of these so called towns however are more than villages 
except perhaps Drash. Moorcroft says that Mastdch and Yasin have each 
400 or 500 houses. Mahamad Amin says there are 1,000 houses in Kala 
Darus, probably Drash, and Raverty says there are two thousand. Walker 
puts two towns in his map, Chitral and Kashkar, I do not know on what 
authority, for Munphool talks of Chitral or Kashkaro, and I believe they 
are one and the same place. 

The main route of the country is that from Jalalabad to Yarkand, 
and there are besides roads from Bani by the Ishtarak Kotal to Vakhan; 
from Danin by the Kotal-i-Dara, the Kotal-i-Naksun or the Kotal-i-Agram 
to Badakhshan hy the Varddj valley; from Mastiéch by the Darband Pass 
into Yasin and Gilgit and thence to Kashmir; from Mastdch by the Lahori 
road to Panjkora, and lastly from Mastéch to Swat. 
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Besides these, there are doubtless paths which lead not only to the various 
villages of the K&fars and thence to Badakhshan, but also to different parts 
of Gilgit, Shinaki (eiz., Hodar, Dodshal, Gibrial, Darel, Tangir, Kol1, 
Palas), Kohistan (tributary valleys of Indus below Shinaki inhabited 
by Pathans), Swat and Panjkora. 

Chitral, I have said, is divided politically into upper and lower, though no 
one states where the boundaries Be these divisions are. There seems to be 
no doubt that the ruler of Upper Chitral has possession of the country of 
Yasin, and this no doubt is the cause of his constant wars with the 
Kashmir authorities. 

Pundit Munphool is our only authority for the history of Chitral affairs, 
so I will here reproduce his account. He premises it by saying—“ Chitral is, 
as already stated, held by two different branches of an ancient family 
descended from a common ancestor Kathor. The branch in possession of 
Upper Chitral is called the Khashwaktia, from Khashwakt, an ancestor of the 
present incumbents; that possessing Lower Chitral goes by the name of 
the Shah Kathéria” after Shah Kathor, grand-father of Aman-tl-malk. 
The two branches not only rule over their respective countries independently 
of each other, but are generally at variance with each other. 

Of the Khishwaktia family, Stiliman Shah died in 1829; he had a 
daughter who married the Raja of Kinjat, and a son whose daughter 
married Mir Shah of Badakhshan and is mother of Jahandar Shah. Suli- 
man’s brother Malik Aman Shah had three sons; Gauhar Aman died 1860; 
Akbar Aman killed by his nephew Malik Aman and Isa Bahadiir by a concu- 
bine. Gauhar Aman again had sons, Malik Aman, Bahadir Aman (killed 
by Colonel Lochan Singh in 1860), Mir Vali and Pahlwan. 

The Shah Kathor genealogy is as follows :— 

Shah Kathor—sons, 1, Shah Afzal died 1858 ; 2, Tajamal Shah killed by his 
nephew Adaémkhar ; 3, Afrasiab, daughter married Gauhar Aman Khish- 
waktia Shah Afzal had issue—sons, 1, Am&n-ul-milk, present ruler; 2, 
Adamkhir killed by Malik Shah, son of Tajamal Shah, in 1866; 3, Kohkan 
Bég, ruler of Drish ; 4, Mahamad Ali Bég ; 5, Yadgar Bég ; 6, Bahadar Khan 
and a daughter married to son of Ghazan Khan of Dir. Aman-il-malk, 
the eldest son, had a son by a daughter of Ghazan Khan of Dir and a 
daughter by a slave girl betrothed to son of Jahandar Shah of Badakshan. 
Tajamal Shah, uncle of Am4dn-iil-miilk, had issue: sons 1 Malik Shah; 2, 
Syad Ali Shah; and Bahadir Khan, brother of Aman-tl-milk had issue—a 
daughter married to Gauhar Aman Khishtwaktia, who had issue, Pahalwan. 

The following is a summary of the history of Chitral for the last 30 years :— 

In 1841-42 Gauhar Aman seized Gilgit, and the chief, Sikandar Khan, 
sent envoys asking aid from Kashmir. 

1844. Aid is sent by Kashmir under Nateh Shah and Gauhar Amén 
being defeated and flies to Chitral. 

1847. Gauhar Aman comes back and wrests 3 forts from the Kashmir 
troops. 

1848. Aided by the Rajas of Hiinza and Nagri, Gauhar Aman takes 
Gilgit, but it is taken back in November by the KashmIris, and he is driven 
out of all his acquisitions, except two or three forts. 

1851. The Gilgitis rebel against Kashmir authority, and call in Gauhar 
Aman who, having defeated their troops, again takes possession of Gilgit, 
and sells all the Kashmir soldiers into slavery. 
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1856. Gilgit is re-taken by the Kashmir troops. 

1857. Kashmiris again driven out by Gauhar Am&n. 

1860. Gnulgit again recovered by Lochan Sing for the Maharaja, 
who moreover takes Yasin from Gauhar Aman’s son, Malik Aman (he being 
dead), who however soon recovers it. 

1863. Malik Aman invades Gilgit, but is not successful. 

1866. Malk Aman again invades Gilgit, but is driven back. 

Chitral has undoubtedly been a tributary of Badakshdn for along time; 
and from the geneological tree we find that the Khashwaktia family are 
connected by marriage with Badakhshan and the Shah Kathdr family with 
Ktnjat. The Shah Kathodr family are also connected by marriage with 
Badakhshén, Dir, and the Khashwaktias. (Raverty—Munphool—Mahamed 
Ameen). 

CHIVING—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Chitral, 4 kos above Mastéch, containing 50 houses. (Makamed 
Ameen). 

CHOBARA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistan, on road form Rakni to Kandahar. It is 
supplied with water both from a rivulet and from tanks. (Leecd). 

CHOKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kanar valley, Afghanistan, 45 miles from Jalalabad, on the right 
bank of Kanar river, consisting of 80 houses of Tajaks. (Leech). 

CHOTIALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles east of Thal, of which it is a continuation, 
situated in the lower part of the same valley, which here widens into an 
open plain and unites with that of Borl. The soil is a dry hardened clay, but 
cultivation to which the climate of the valley is favorable is extensive. It 
is inhabited by the Afghan tribe of Tor Tarins and Spin Tarins. The vil- 
lage of Chotiali contains 60 families and 20 Hinda shopkeepers. There is 3 
fort and a tower here. Wheat and rice are cultivated and grass can be pro- 
cured. (Portans—Thornton). 

CHULIZAE— 
Masson mentions having met some “Chulizée Afghans” near Tézin in 
Afghaénistén .Lumsden gives Challozae as a division of the Ibrahim division 
of Ghilzaes ; these two may be the same, if they are not, I cannot say who 


the Chulizaes’ are. (Masson). 


D. 


DAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, 30 miles south-west of Ghazni, 
on the road to the Ghwalari Pass, containing 2 forts and 200 houses, and 
situated in a fertile and well populated district belonging to the Saliman Khél 
Ghilzées. Water is procurable from springs. (Davies). 
DAHAN-I-DOAB— 
A village in Afghanistan, one march north of Girishk and 7 marches from 
Kandahar. (Noé¢). 
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DAHAN-I-SHER—Lat. | Long. Elev. 9,000 feet. 
A pass in Afghanistan, 84 miles north of Ghazni, on the Kabal road, over 
the range which connects the Koh-i-Baba with the Saféd Koh. From 
a ruined fort at the south foot of the pass to the post at the top is 24 miles, 
the ascent is considerable but easy, and in general of good breath, but 
slightly stony in some parts. Thence it descends a little to Shashgao, 
and is good and open. The defile is about 200 or 300 yards broad with 
low hills on each side, and a few guns anda small body of infantry could 
defend it against very superior numbers. (NV. Campbell—Hough). 
DAKA—Lat. 34°15’. Long. 71°12’. Elev. 1,404 feet. 

A village m Afghanistan, situated 2 miles from the west entrance of the Khae- 
bar Pass, and about half mile south of the Kabal river. There are two villages 
of this name, named respectively Kalan and Khtrd. Daka Kalan contains 
about 200 families, and Daka Khtrd about 80. Both villages are walled. 
The ground in the vicinity 1s covered with an efflorescence of soda for 
some distance from the river, and is im consequence very damp. The 
surrounding land is covered with stones and sand. The inhabitante are 
of the Alamzde and (Marchah Khél) Momands. Supplies, forage and 
grass are procurable here for a considerable force. The Abkhana route to 
Péshawar branches off from Daka Khtrd, and it is therefore the point at 
which the Momands collect the road dues, for which purpose they have a 
small guard stationed here. The charges levied are said to be Rs. 2 to 8 
for a horse, Rs. 3 for a camel, and Rs. 2 to 3 for a foot-man. Both villages 
are subject to Jalalabad. On the opposite side of the river is Lalptira, 
the town of the chief of the Momands, and there is a ferry of boats between 
them. 

During the Kabal campaign there was a post of matchlockmen (Jazail- 
chis) under Lieutenant Mackeson at this place. (Masson—Hough—Aleemoola 
— Havelock). 

DAKI or RAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 157 miles from Der& Ghazi Khan, on the Sakhi 
Sarwar road to Kandahar, containing 600 houses of Tarins. The water from 
the stream at this place is brackish. The surrounding country is very productive 
in gram, but the supply of water is uncertain, so that at times it must be 
procured from Baghao, 10 miles north-west. (Leech—Thornton). 
DALAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghilz%e country (Afghanistan), situate 6 miles from Ghojan 
and about 80 miles south of Ghazni. It is mhabited by Ali Khél Ghilzaes, 
and has supplies of forage. (Leech). 
DALANA—Lat. Long. Elev. | 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the route from Ghazni to Shal by 
Ab-istada lake, and 36 miles south-west of Ghazni. (Thornton). 
DALHAK—Lat. ong. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 48 miles Girishk, 118 miles Farah. There is a 
good encamping ground here; water is rather scarce from a spring ; and forage 
and grass are scarce. (Sanders). 
DAMINJ— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, to the west of the Dara Nar, a tributary of the 
Kanar river. It is inhabited by Safis, and contains rather more than 
150 families. They are independent, but fight with the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring valleys a good deal. (Masson). 
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DAMANDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal valley, about 110 miles from Kala Langar. 
It is watered from a spring on the watershed line between the Ktndar and 
Gomal streams. Broadfoot makes no mention of this place. (Lumsden). 

DAMANKOH—Lat. Long. ev. 
A village in Western Afghanistan, 24 miles north of the town of Farah, and 
44 miles south of Sabzvar, situate about 10 miles to the right of the 
road between these two towns. (Zkornton). 

DANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral (Afghanistan), 139 miles Jalalabad, 34 miles Kashkéar, 
consisting of 400 houses inhabited by Kashk&ris. Water is obtained from 
springs. (Leech). 

DAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 238 miles Der& Ishmail, 52 miles Ghazni. 
on the Ghwalari road. It contains 30 houses and about 150 acres of cultivation, 
Camel forage is procurable. No water nearer than Dechsae or Nanae. 
The inhabitants are Shaki, Saliman Khél, Ghilz&es. (Broadfoot.) 

DAN D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 82 miles south-east of Ghazni, on the road 
to Martf. The surrounding country is cultivated and water is procurable 
from “ Karez.” (Lumsden). 

DAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village 30 miles south of Ghazni, on the road to the Ghwalari Pass, 
inhabited by Suliman Khél Ghilzaé, in a fertile and well populated district. 
Water from springs. (Leech). 

DANDAN SHIKAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, leading from the valley of Saighan to that of 
Kamard. Burnes remarks it is aptly termed the ‘ Tooth-breaker’ from its 
steepness and difficulty. The road upon the north face of this pass is very 
difficult, and Wood declares that if he had not known the Mir of Ktndtz 
had dragged a gun over it, he would have pronounced it impracticable to 
other ordnance than what could be transported on the back of an elephant. 
The Mir had the road greatly improved before he attempted the above. 
The pass from the smooth shelving nature of the rock that forms it, is easily 

assed by camels than any other animals. (Burnes— Wood). 

DAND-I-GOLAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 4,036. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, with a reservoir of water, on the route 
from the Kohjak Pass to Kandahar, from which town it is distant 70 miles 
south-east. The reservoir is supplied with water by means of a 
from the mountains to the north-east, so that the supply may be cut off by 
damming up the channel. This was done when the British army was 
encamped there in April 1839, and dreadful suffering thereby caused. 
The reservoir is 4,036 feet above the sea. There are no houses here, but 
some supplies are procurable from a village three miles off. Grass and forage 
is procurable. (Hough—Havelock—Kennedy). 


DANEH CHEKAO,—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in North-Eastern Afghanistan, 30 miles south of Bajawar. 
(Thornton). 

DANES— 


A religious sect of Ghilzaés who live at Khél-1-Akhtn, 30 miles north- 
east of Kandahar. (Leech). 
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DANIEN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Chitral valley, on the east side, one kos from the town of 
Chitral. It is a village of 100 houses. (Mahkamed Ameen.) 
DAOLATABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort and village in Afghanistan, 70 miles south of Herat on the Farah 
road, situated on the banks of the Farah Rad, and belonging to the 
Ntrzaes whose black tente usually surround it. The plain of Daolatabad 
is for the most part uncultivated, except immediately near the fort, and it 
is intersected from east to west by the Farah road. (Connolly—Ventura). 
DAOLAT PAH— 
A section of the Hazara tribe who inhabit a portion of the plain of Urt, 
and valley of Siah Sang, to the south of Bamian. They are probably of 
the Shékh Ali branch. Their country has a most uncongenial climate and 
a poor soil, and numbers of them go every year to Kabal to obtain a liveli- 
hood there by labour. (Wood). 
DAOLATYAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan on the left bank of the Sar-i-Jangal near its junction 
with the Hari Rad and belonging to the Taemtnis. (Connolly). 


DAOLATZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Chipriél valley, Jalalabad, in Afghanistan, containing 260 
houses inhabited by Momands. 

DAOTA NIS— 


A tribe of 600 families who inhabit the valley of Waneh, a march north 
of Zarmelumi, and slopmg south from the Vaziril range south of Kant- 
goram into the Gomal. They produce rice, wheat and barley, and are a 
quiet tribe, as their small numbers oblige them to court both the Vaziris 
and their enemies. Being a useful means of communication between both 
parties, the Vaziris gave them Toe and Spin, because the Lohanis were 
always plundering them. Their agriculture makes them a little mcher 
than the Karotis, but their habits are similar. (Broadfoot). 
DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from Zarmat to the Jaji country. Near this is a plain in- 
habited by Sohak Ghilzaes. (Broadfoot). 
DARA-I-CHAMKANI—Lat. ong. Elev. 
A division of the Karam valley, Afghanistan, extending upwards from the 
Junction of the Péwar stream to where the valley is spht up imto narrow 
glens. (Lumsden). 
DARA GAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the northern declivity of the Hazara mountains. 
It is situated on the Band-i-Babar river, 830 miles south of Balkh. (Zhornton). 
DARA-I-GAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghan-Tarkistan, running south-west from the vicinity of 
Akrabat, north of Bamian, inhabited by Haz&ras. (Lord). 
DARA-I-GHOLALAJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, which meets the Ghorband valley of the Hindi 
Kash from the north a few miles from its head. There is a pass over the 
Hinda Kash by this valley called the Gholalaj Pass. (Leech). 
DARA-I-HER—Lat. Long. lev. 
A-narrow valley in Afghanistan which meets the Kaoshan defile, 24 miles 
from Dahiaii-Kaosban on the north. It is now uninhabited, but formerly 
Haji Khil Shanwarés and Popalzie Diuiranis occupied it. (Leech). 
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DARA JAKUNI—Lat. Long Elev. 
A valley near Kabal to the west of the district of Rastam Khel and the 
pass of Ispkhak. (Wood). 

DARA NUR— 
A valley of Afghanistan, tributary tothe Kanar, on its right bank 14 miles 
above Jalalabad. It is inhabited by a people calling themselves Safis, but 
speaking their own peculiar dialect and not understanding the Pakhtt 
language. They are a straightforward manly race with florid com- 
plexions, light eyes and hair. They have many peculiar customs and retain 
many vestiges of ancient arts, for instance, they have bee-hives, unknown 
to the inhabitants of the plains. Their valley is most celebrated amongst 
their neighbours as being the native soil of ‘nerkhis’ (narcistus). It 
is affirmed there here is a variety of the flower, with black petals; their 
hills yielding grapes; quantities of wine and vinegar are made by the 
inhabitants. Babar states that the inhabitants of this valley were in his 
time KSfirs. (Afasson). 

DARA-I-NAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan situated 14 miles from the south foot and 6 miles 
from the south-crest of the Gwalian Pass over the Hindi Kish. It has 30 
tents of Gavi Haziras. (Leech). 

DARAWAT— 
A district of Afghanistan mentioned by Masson as belonging to the Ntrzaes, 
and said to lie towards the Helmand from Kandahar. I think it is west 
of Kalat-i-Ghilzde between the Helmand and the Argandab. It is the 
country of Ntarz&es. 

DARAWAT—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 55 miles north from Kandahar. (Thornton). 

DARA-I-YOSAF—Lat. Long. Elev 
A valley in Afghan-Tarkistan, running south-west from the vicinity of 
Akeabat, north of Bamian, inhabited by Haz&ras. (Lord). 

DARA-I-ZINDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile in Afghanistan, on the road from Bamidn to Khalm and between 
Ktram and Aaebak, and close to that latter place. The defile here becomes 
so narrow and contracted, and so high are the rocks that the sun is excluded 
from some parts of it at mid-day. There is a poisonous plant found here, 
which is fatal even to a mule ora horse; it grows some thing like a lily, 
and the flower, which is about 4 inches long, hangs over and presents a long 
seed nodule. Both it and the flower resemble the richest crimson velvet. 
It is called ‘ Zahr bata” by the natives. (Burzes). 

DARAZO-KA-KOT—Lat. 30° 8’. Long. 69° 45’. Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistan, 61 miles Dera Ghazi Khan, on the Sakhi 
Sarwar route to Kandahar, 62 miles from Chotiali. It has 600 houses 
inhabited by Khetrans. It has a good supply of water from a stream called 
Han, and sheep and grain of various kinds are abundant. (Leech). 

DARBAND—Lat. Long. Elev 
A pass in Afghanistan over a spur of the Safed Koh called the Talkhga- 
z&r mountain. 

DARBAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile in Afghanistan near Saeghén. It has a fort over it, but Mas- 
son, who mentions it, is extremely obscure as to further particulars. 
(Masson). 
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DARBAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fortified pass leading from the valley of Chitral to Gilgitt. There are 
no inhabitants here beyond the garrison of the fort. (Aaverty). 
DARBAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass on the road from Herat to Bala Margab. It is said to be lofty, 
narrow, and easy of defence. It was formerly defended by forts at both 
sides of it. (Vamberg). 
DARBAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A. village at the head of the Tagao valley, 12 miles from Farajghan, 135 
miles north-east Kabal, inhabited by half caste (Nimcha) Kafars, who act 
as brokers and bargainers m time of peace between the Kafars and 
Mahamadans. (Leech). 
DARGAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the Bori road from Kandahar to Ghazi 
Khan, and about 48 miles west of Bori. There is great scarcity of water 
at this place, it being only procurable from one “Karez.” (Lumsden). 
DARGHUN— 
A section of the Hazdras, who inhabit the country round Kala, south of 
Bamian. (Moorcroft). 
DARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghanistan, a wide plain inhabited by Sohaks Ghilzdcs at the west 
entrance to the Karam Pass and the country of the Jajis. (Broadfoot). 
DARIA DARA—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 64° 53’. Elev. 
A lake in Afgh&nistén, situated in Ghor, about 40 miles south of the 
Siah Koh. 

Ferrier who is the only European who ever visited this lake, thus describes 
it :—‘ In an oblong valley, entirely enclosed by the mountains, was a little lake 
of azure color and transparent clearness, which lay like a vast gem embedded 
in the surrounding verdure ; there was no stream from this beautiful natural 
reservoir, and its surplus water, therefore, must be consumed by evaporation. 
From this chain of hills we descended by a gentle slope to the borders of the 
lake, round which were somewhat irregularly pitched a number of Taemini 
tents, separated from each other by little patches of cultivation and gardens 
enclosed by stone walls breast high. The prodigious height of the grass 
particularly attracted my attention, for it almost concealed the cattle that 
were grazing there. The luxuriance of the vegetation in this valley might 
compare with any that I had ever seen in Europe. On the summits of the 
surrounding mountains were several ruins, and the inhabitants on the 
borders of the beautiful little lake had a legend to tell of each. The north 
side, by which we had arrived, was the least elevated, and pastures 
stretched half way up the mountain; on the west were projecting rocks of 
most capricious form, under which were a few copses of ash and oak; and 
the east was covered from the summit to the base with a forest of small 
trees. The southern side, quite a contrast to the others, presented a chaotic 
mass of naked rocks, broken up into ravines, whence gushed abundant 
waters and completed the circle round this oasis of the mountains. Fisher- 
men were dragging the lake; the women, unveiled, were leading the flocks 
to water; and young girls sat outside the tents weaving “ bareks,’”’ with the 
most simple machinery ; ; health, cheerfulness, and contentment were depicted 
on every face.” (Ferrier). 
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DARIA HAMUN— 
See Lake of Seistan. 

DARMAGI—Lat. 33°12’. Long. 62°10’. Elev. 
A village in Afganistan, situate on the river Adraskand or Hartt, ten 
miles south of the town of Sabzvaér. (Zhornton). 

DARMANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in a dry “ nala” in the hills of the Otmanzae Vaziris, 
18 miles west Shiva, visited by General Chamberlain’s force in 1859. Here 
that officer compelled the Hasn Khél Vaziris to place picquete round 
his camp in token of submission to his terms. (James). 

DARUNTA.— 
A small district in Afghanistan, Jalalabad district, and lying west of the 
town on left bank Kabal river, opposite junction of Sarkh Rad. It isa 
gorge or valley in the Siah Koh or Black Mountains, where the river of 
Kabal makes its way eastward through that range. It contains eleven topes 
or mounds, similar to that in Manikyala, in the Punjab, but of smaller size. 

DARWAZ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A country of Central Asia situated on the Oxus, north of Badakhshan. 
Walker puts it north of Kolab on what authority Ido not know. Wood 
says that Roshan, Shagnan and Darwéaz are districts lying on the Oxus 
in the order mentioned down from Vakhan, and Burnes says Darwé&z is 
next Hisar, having the small district of Kolab between, and on the Oxus. 

Darwaz is ruled by an independent Tajak chief. It is exceedingly 

mountainous, and its paths can only be traversed by foot-men. Cotton is 
grown on what little soil there 1s. Made into cloth, it forms an article of 
export, in return for which they receive grain and gunpowder. All its 
villages are situated on the banks of the Oxus. The chief keeps up some 
show of state and _a large force, when compared with those of his weaker 
neighbours. The Oxus is most successfully washed for gold in this state. 
The natives of Darwaz are Tajaks and most of them Sanis. Their language 
is Persian. Irwin says the valleys in Darwéaz are very hot. Rain is very 
abundant. No camels are used but asses for carriage. Moorcroft men- 
tions the chief of Darw&z as descended from Alexander the Great, and 
that he possesses a genealogical record of the descent. (Burnes—Wood— 
Irwinx—Moorcroft). 

DARWAZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afganistan, situate on the road from Giriskh to Farah. (Zhornton). 

DARW AZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 49 kos south-east Kalat-i-Ghilzde on the 
road to Marif. There is an encampment of Ghilzies here and numerous 
springs. (Lumsden). 

DARWAZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile and pass in the Karam valley, Afghanistan, by which a road 
leads to the west leaving the river road to Ktram Fort at Hazir Pir’s 
Ziarat. The road is, for the first or cast half, a splendid one for guns, and 
in the second half presents no difficulties which are not removable by a 
working party going on in advance of the artillery. (Hdwards—Lumsden). 

DARW AZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, eighteen miles from the right bank of the 
Helmand river, 55 miles south of Khash. (Thornton). 
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DARZAE— 
A branch of the Taemtini Eimaks. (Ziphinstone). 
DASHT-I-FARAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A valley in Badakhshan, 20 kos east JaOrm on left bank Oxus. It is well 
cultivated and is inhabited by nomads. (Mahamed Ameen). 
a FARGHAMACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley, Badakhshan, 10 kos from JOrm. It is well cultivated and in- 
habited by nomads. (Mahamed Ameen). 


DASHT GHAZAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghan-Tarkstan, ieaeea Saeghan and Kamard. (Masson). 
DASHT-I-KH AS—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pla in Badakhshin, 22 kos from Jarm towards Faezabad. It is well 
cultivated, and is inhabited by nomads. (Makamed Ameen). 

DEHAGAZ BAND—Iat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Péshin valley, Afghanistan, 18 miles north-west Shalkat, 
consisting of six houses of Kakar cultivators. (Leech). 

DEHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghaén-Turkistan, 5 miles north from crest of the Bazarak 
Pass, inhabited by 60 families of Pashaes. (Leech). 

DEH ARGU—Lat. Long: Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in Pirian valley, a tributary of the Panjshér, 
94 miles above the junction and 6 miles below the Archagaor pass into 
Ka@faristan. (Leech). 

DEH AS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan. Its position is at once picturesque and start- 
ling, appearing actually to hang up on the side of the rock, and the 
only way up to it being by an exceedingly difficult road cut in the 
solid rock. The inhabitants of this place make extremely beautiful car- 
pets, whieh sell very well at Khalm ca Kabal, notwithstanding which, 
they are the cleverest and most daring thieves in the country. They 
assert that they are descended from the aborigines, and have never sub- 
mitted to any conqueror; their language as well as that spoken by the 
Hazaras is the most ancient Persian, and their religion a species of idolatry 
mingled with Islamism. The Balkhab is sometimes called the Dehas from 
this place. (Ferrier). 

DEH DADEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A walled town in Afghanistan, 6 miles west of Mazar, 6 miles south of Balkh. 
A very large body of water from the great canal of Mazar flows by it, and 
comes from a gorge in the hills at some distance. The orchards of Deh 
Dadeh are famous for pomegranates and plums. There are two kinds of 
the latter, one a large plum called “Kara Ala,” the damson of England. 
This is preserved in an intermediate state between dry and fresh so 
perfectly that the skin ean be readily separated from the pulp. The 
plums are gathered with their foot stalks and tied with thread to a 
willow twig so that they do not touch; they are then hung up to dry. 
Deh Dadeh is also celebrated for its breed of greyhounds and for a 
description of brown or nankin cloth worn almost exclusively by the Malas. 
(Moorcroft). 

DEHDONA—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 3 miles south-west of K&bal on: road to Sar-i- 
Chasmah. (Masson). 
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DEHGANS— 

A tribe of Afghanistan, who inhabit the valley of Kanar and some parts 
of the neighbourhood of Laghman. They seem once to have been spread 
over most of the north-east of Afghanistan, but it is now in Kftnar alone 
that they still form a separate people; they are there under a chief who is 
sometimes called the Syad and sometimes the king of Kfnar. The 
country is small and not strong, nor the inhabitants warlike, yet the 
Syad by his own prudence and probably by the respect paid to his origin 
maintains a considerable degree of consequence. He pays some revenue, 
and furnishes 150 horses to the Amir of Kabal. The Dehgans speak 
the language which is mentioned under the name of Laghmani in the 
Commentaries of Babar and the Ayin Akbari and other works. It seems 
to be composed of Sanscrit and modern Persian with some words of Pakhta 
and a very large mixture of some unknown root. The greater part of 
the words, however, are Sanscrit, from which we may conclude that the 
Dehgans are of Indian origin, though they are distinct from the Hindkis. 
Care must also be taken not to confound them with the Tajaks whom the 
Afghans sometimes call Dehgan by corruption from Deh-Kan, a husband- 
man. MacGregor says of this race: ‘The Dehgans are supposed to be 
converted Pagans, and this idea is greatly borne out by a number of 
Sanscrit words to be found in their language which is one quite peculiar 
to themselves. They form six divisions, viz.. Dameh, Chagtni, Kali, 
Baztrg, Debaz&e, and Malikzie. The four last mentioned are to be found 
chiefly in Ktnar and the Safi valleys; the Dameh district forms the follow- 
ing clans :— 


Shad¥ khél, residing at Pésh Bolak. 


Shakr __,, 55 Sharshi. 
Kadam _s,, - Gandi Bagh. 
Tatar ,, is Nangipiin. 
Mati iz, Mast Ali 
Tirshim ,, i Ditto. 
Kézi % ‘ Ditto. 


The Dehgans are under their own petty mullicks, but they cannot be con- 
sidered an united body. (Lphinstone—MacGregor). 

DEH-AFIZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the route from Bamian to Maemana, by 
Sar-i-ptl, and 50 miles south-east of the latter place. It is situate on a 
small feeder of the river of Andkhti, and deeply embosomed among the 
Haz&ra mountains. (Thornton). 

DEH-I-HAJI— 
A walled village in Afghanistan, twenty miles south-east of Kandahar 
towards the Kohjak Pass. The houses, which are from twenty to thirty 
feet high, are built of sun-dried bricks, with dome-shaped roofs construct- 
ed of the same material, which is so hardened by the heat of the sun as 
to form a good protection against all weather. They look exactly like 
bee-hives. There is a good stream of water, and the surrounding country 
is very productive. It contains 250 huts inhabited by Nurz&es, Ishakzées 
and Popalzaes. The level beyond Deh Haji is well watered by “ Kahrez”’ 
and in spots cultivated up to a considerable point of production. It is usual 
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to take supplies from this place sufficient to last till the Péshin valley 
is reached, as very little is procurable after leaving it. 

On the advance of the British force to Kandahar, the Sirdars came thus 
far to oppose it, but changing their minds, they plundered the village instead. 

DEH HINDU.—Lat. Long. Elev. . 

A village of Northern Afghanistan, in the district of Laghm§n, situate on 
the right bank of river Alingar, 50 miles north-west of Jalalabad, consisting 
of 20 houses of Tajaks. (Leech). 


DEH KHOJA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, a few miles south-east Kandahar. (Jfasson). 
DEH-I-KIPAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, 5 miles north-west of Kabal, containing 100 houses, 
enclosed within walls of little strength. It is on the west shore of the 
lake near Kabal. (Bfasson). 
DEH KUNDI.— 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the river Helmand, 100 miles north of 
Kandahar. | 
DEH KONDI.— 
A division of the great tribe of Hazdras who inhabit a portion of the 
eo of the Helmand. See Haza&ras. 


DEH LAHOR.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 32 miles north of Kandahar. (Zhornton). 
DEH MAZAN.—Lat. Long. 


ng Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, 3 miles west of Kabal, across a rivulet and near 
the foot of the gorge. (Moorcroft). 


DEH MONDISHAHR.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 12 miles south-east of Kandahar. (J/asson). 
DEH-I-NADAR.—Lat. Lon Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, 52 miles soxth of Kach Toba on Suarkhab river, 
consisting of a few huts. A little forage is procurable. (NV. Campbelt). 
DEH-I-NAO.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahar to Qwetta, and 
25 miles south-east of the former place. It was near this that the 
Ghilzges laid in wait for a Lohani convoy of grain proceeding to the British 
Army at Kandahar. It is a village of 400 or 500 houses inhabited by 
Momands (?) and Chinaes (?) Supplies are procurable in abundance. 
(Hough—Thornton—Leech). 
DEH-I-NAO.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan, 22 kos east Jarm in the Dasht-i-Khas, inhabited 
by nomads. (Makamed Ameen). . 
DEH PORIAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated in the Ptrian valley, a tributary of the 
Panjshér river, 8 miles above the junction. It was formerly a populous 
aoe but being on the borders of K4&faristan, it has been depopulated. 
eech). 
DEH-I-SABZ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate 12 miles north-east of Kabal, and on a 
feeder of the Panjshér river. (Thornton). 
DEHS E.—Lat. ng. Elev. a 
A village about 50 miles from Ghazni on the Ghwalari route, containing 100 
houses inhabited by Andars. (Broadqfoot). 
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DEH 0Z.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kafaristan, Afghanistan, on the Ktnar frontier, said to be situa- 
ted on the crest of a table-land and to consist of 1,000 houses. (Masson). 
DEH YAHIYA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, Afghanistan, at the foot of the Kotal Pah Minar, north of the 
Lake of Kabal. It is called Deh-1-Ah in the map. (Masson). 
DEH ZANGI— 
A division of the great tribe of Haz&ras who inhabit the country to the 
north-west of Baémién. They are Shiahs, and from them are taken most of 
the Hazéra slaves in Tarkistan. Deh Zangi was once an independent state 
until Mir Morad Bég of Kandtz overran it, and compelled it to pay a 
yearly tribute in money or in men. 
The strength of its sections is as follows :— 


Urariis oe oh 800 families, | 100 matchlocks. 
Deh Kiindi ... ... 4,000 <s 1,000 3 
Sag Debs. .. 1,200, 1560, 
Sag Jat, .. 4500 , 100 , 





10,500 families, 2,250 matchlocks. 








Before they were subdued by Morad Beg, no caravan ever went from Bamian 
to Akrabat without an escort from them. (Hiphinstone—Wood). 

DEH-ZIRGARAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Kdh-i-Daman, 20 miles north-west of the 
town of Kabal. It is situate on an eminence near the south bank of the 
river of Ferzah, a small feeder of the Panjshér river. It commands a fine 
view over the adjacent country, which is populous, fertile, and singularly 
picturesque. A deep artificial cave leads into the interior of the eminence 
on which the village stands, where there are spacious ruins. 

DERA—Lat. Long. lev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 88 miles north-west of Lash. It is situated on the 
south base of a bare limestone hill surmounted by a ruinous fort, with a few 
gardens and corn fields. Its chief produce, though but scanty, is cotton and 
turnips, which last is the chief article of food of its inhabitants for many 
months. It contains about 250 families of Persian Shiahs, and can furnish 
800 of the most hardy, active, and brave foot soldiers in the country. 
Nothing is manufactured here, but a little coarse calico, and the people 
are miserably poor and bear a bad charater. There are great numbers of 
wild asses in the vicinity. Assafoetida grows in considerable quantities both 
on the hills and in the plain. ~ 

DERISTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 28 miles north-east of Kalat-i-Ghilzie, about 6 miles 
from the left bank of the Argandab, and 8 miles from the right bank of the 
Tarnak river, under the range between those two rivers. (Zhornton). 

DESHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Garmsél in Afghanistan on the left bank of Helmand, 170 
miles below Ginishk. It has 400 houses inhabited by different tribes. 
Leech—Ferrier). | 

DEV-HISAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fortress in Afghanistan situated in a beautiful valley at the head of the 
Margab river. The valley occupies a space of about 140 miles in circum- 
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ference, and every part of its surface is cultivated in fields or gardens, with 
trees and water from the mountains. “ The inhabitants,” says Ferrier, “call 
themselves Mongol, but they are known only by the name of Saharie (in- 
habitants of the plain) ; they form a small republic, which is in some degree 
subservient to the Khan of Sar-i-pal. They say that they were settled here 
by Jangéz Khan, and have braved the efforts of every conqueror since; and 
seeing how difficult of access is their country, and how dislike soon wears off, — 
when you find that, ignorant as they are of all that in our eyes contributes 
to social well-being, they are not the less content, and are exempt from many 
tribulations which more civilised people inflict on themselves in search of 
happiness, productive as the plain is, this may be not untrue. The Sahadrae 
have a vague idea of Islamism, and sometimes swear by Ali and the 
prophet, but their real worship is idolatry. Like the ancient Persians 
they recognise a principle of good and a principle of evil, but under the 
modern names of Khuda and Shaitan, God and Devil. They are uncircum- 
cised, never pray, and condemn no animal as unclean. Their habits are quite 
patriarchal; living far from the din of cities and ignorant of their refine- 
ments as well as their superfluities, their manners have something wild and 
savage that at first shocks a stranger.” (Ferrier). 

DEW ALAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in West Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahér to Seistan, 100 
miles west of Kandahar, and 40 miles south-west of Giriskh. It is situate 
14 miles from the right bank of the Helmand, and a small branch of that 
river crosses the road at this spot. (Zhornton). 

DEW ALAK—Lat. Long. - Elev. 
A ruined fort in Afghanistan, formerly of great importance, on the 
eastern route from Kandah&ér to Ghazni, from the former of which 
place it is distant about 95 miles north-east. The country in the vicinity 
is tolerably cultivated, and is crowded with the forts of the Ghilzaes, who 
hold it. (Zhornton). 

DILA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, Ghazni district, on the left bank of the Ghazni river, 
near its confluence with the Ab-istada lake. It is inhabited by a few families 
of Kndaz&es, who own a strip of cultivation and a well of good water. 
(Broadfoot). 

DILARAM— 
A village in Afghanistan, about 76 miles from Girishk towards Herat, 145 
miles west of Kandahar, situated ona small rivulet, on whose margin are some 
few scattered trees and an old fort in ruins. The south route from Farah 
to Girishk which passes through this place is called the Dilaram route in 
distinction to that which runs 10 to 12 miles north and nearly parallel to it. 
There is good elevated ground on right bank of Khash river. Water, forage, 
and grass abundant. (D’ Arcy—Todd). 

DIWAL KHOL— 
A tributary valley of the Helmand river, Afghanistan, situated near its 
source and on the south. (Masson). 

DOA BA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan situated in a small valley of the same name (a 
tributary of the Khtlm river), 96 miles north from Bamian, 70 miles 
south from Khtlm. There are a few stone houses, and a number of felt 
tents, belonging to the Uzbak population. The inhabitants are described as 
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rich in cattle, having many brood mares, black cattle and sheep. It was 
here that Wolff was stripped, robbed and nearly murdered by the chief of 
the place, and that Burnes had a narrow escape of being robbed. The 
inhabitants according to Wood are Haz&ras. They have one fort in which 
are 70 families and 30 matchlockmen. (W ol a ernce meena 

DOABA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 42 miles north of Ghazni, at the junction of and 
between the Shiniz and Logar streams. (Lumsden). 

DOBAN DI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 53 miles from Kabal, 82 miles from Ghazni 
at west foot of the Shatar Gardan Pass from Kuram. Supplies, forage 
and fuel are not procurable without great difficulty, but water is plentifi:'. 
The encamping ground is fair on a tongue of land between two streams, 
It is inhabited by a few families of Ghilzdes, who, like the huts 
they dwell, are the picture of all that is forlorn and wretched. (Bellew— 
Lumsden). 

DOCHINA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistsin in the mountains to the south of Mamae (a 
tributary of the Gomal river at its source), sloping east to the Gomal. 
(Elphinstone). 

DO KUI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated 40 miles south of Ghazni, and in the 
elevated and mountainous tract lying between that place and Lake Ab-isiz- 
dar. (Thornton). 


DO KUI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A rocky isolated peak of the Takni ridge, Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan. 
(Broadfoot). 

DO KUI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A fort in Ghilzie country on a road from Panah to Adin Khél. It is a 
fort of the Schnukhzae.? (Broadfoot). 
DORI— 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the west slopes of the Kohjak Pass, 
in the Khojeh Amran range, and flowing north-west, falls after a course of 
perhaps 90 miles into the Tarnak just below where the road from Kandahar 
to Kal&t crosses it, 35 miles from the former. Connolly says at this point 
“there is much good water in the bed, which is four or five yards wide and 
18 inches deep.”” (Connolly). 
DORAH A—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate in the mountainous tract east of the town 
of Farah, from which it is distant thirty miles east. (Thornton). 
DORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 3,630 feet. 
A halting place on mght bank of Dori river in Afghanistan, 113 miles 
from Qwetta, 32 miles from Kandahar. Water plentiful, that from the river 
being rather brackish ; grass, forage and fuel scarce. (Hough). 
DOROLA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort of 20 houses in Afghanistan, Kardti country, on left bank of Dwa 
Gomal river. (Broadfoot). 
DOSEN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Kohistan of Kabal, Afghanistan, situated on the right bank 
of the Barikab river. It is described as having one tower so weak as to be 
nearly untenable. (Pottinger.) 
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DOSHAKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

See Jalalabad in Seistan, which place is sometimes called Doshakh, this 
being the name of a mountain in its vicinity with two peaks (Do-Shak, 
two horns). (ferrier.) 

DOSHAKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place in Afghanistan, 33 miles from Girishk, 257 miles from 
Herat, 109 miles from Kandahér, on the north road to Herat. There is good 
ground here for a large camp; water is plentiful from ‘ Karez;’ grass and 
forage are abundant. There are one or two villages and some cultivation in 
the vicinity; but scanty supplies could be expected. It is surrounded with 
mud walls, with towers at the angles, and is situated at the east base of a 
low range ‘of hills. (Todd.) 

DOSHAKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place, 30 miles north of crest of Kaoshan Pass, over the Hindii 
Kash. It is the first place where brushwood is met with on the north 
side. (Leech.) 

DOSHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small Tajak state, consisting of one of the small north valleys of the 
Hindti Kash apparently west of Khinjan. Its drainage is therefore pro- 
bably either into the Khinjan river or into the Ktindiiz direct. (Lord.) 

DOST MAHAMAD-KA-KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village and fort in Afghanistan, 38 miles east of Chotiali in the Kakar 
country, containing 100 houses of Zarkhan, Pathans. Water from wells 
and tanks. (Leech.) 

DRAGAE—Lat. Long. Elev . 
A small country of Afghanistan, east of Khost (inhabited by a tribe called 
Tunnee), regarding which I can, with Elphinstone, say—*“ 1 know not the 
name even.” In his map he has got it down in the position of the Kafar 
Kot range north of Bana, but I never heard of any name here in the least 
resembling the above. (Elphinstone.) 

DRANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass in Afghanistan, leading from the Ztrmat to the Kharwar district 
over the Hazarnao ridge. (Broadfoot.) 

DREPLARA.— 

A valley in Afghanistan, situated at the head of the Ktram river, between 
Hazardarakht and the Shtltargardan Pass. It is said to be 6 kos long, 
and to contain two forts with 120 houses and 400 fighting men. If there 
is a valley of this name, it seems strange that Lumsden does not mention it, 
as he went from Hazardarakht over the Shatargardan Pass. (Agha Adbas). 

DRESHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village three miles north from crest of the Shwa Pass over the Hind 
Kash, which leads from Bazaérak to Khinjan. (Leech). 

DRUSH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The chief place of Chitral and the residence of Shah Kator, the ruler of that 
country. It is situated in the centre of a valley on rising ground on the 
left bank of the Kanar river, over which there is here a large and well- 
built wooden bridge. It contains about 2,000 houses and from 9 to 10,000 
inhabitants; all the chief men of the country have dwellings here. Persons 
engaged in trade to any extent, together with artisans and mechanics, also 
dwell almost exclusively at Drash. (Raverty). 
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DUHTAK.— 
A tribe of Siahpdsh Kafars who formerly held the districts about Koh Kannj, 
(which forms the angle between the river Kao and the Najil or Alishang, 
just before they unite at Tirgari). Some few of this tribe have become 
converts to Mahamadanism, and now dwell in the Inkar valley along with 
a small portion of the Damah tribe. The larger number of the Duhbtak 
tribe at present inhabits the country towards Chaghan serae and on the 
borders of Chitral. (Raverty). 

DCKHTAR JUI—Lat. ng. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan tributary to the Ghorband valley on the north, and 
one mile west of the entrance to the Char Daria Pass. (Leech). 

DU RAIM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Badakshan, tributary to the Kokcha, east of the Junasdara and 
west of the plain of Arga. It is scarcely a bowshot across, but is watered 
by a beautiful stream of the purest water, and bordered wherever there is 
soil by soft velvet turf. In this valley hogs are very numerous, (Wood). 

D0URANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ktram valley, Afghanistan, 6 miles, Kuram fort, containing 
about 200 houses. It is the residence of the deputy governor of the 
province. From this there is a direct road to Miranzée through the 
Zaemtkht country. (Lumsden). 

DURANIS.— 3 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the country north and south of the 
road between Hera&t and Kandahar. The length of this country may be 
loosely said to be 400 miles, and its general breadthis from 80 miles in 
north-west to 150 miles in the south-east. 

It is bounded on the north by the Paropamisan mountains, inhabited 
by the Eimaks and Hazdras; on the west it has a sandy desert of various 
breadth, beyond which are the Persian dominions; on the south-west it has 
Seistin and a desert which separates it from Buildchistaén; its southern 
boundary is formed by Shdrawak, and the hills of Khojeh Amran, which 
separate it from the Tarine and Kakars ; and on the east it has no natural 
boundary, but joins to the land of the Ghilzaes. 

The population is, by no means, evenly spread, nor is the face of the 
country through all its extent the same. The part which lies west of 
longitude 63° east (a slip not exceeding 70 or 80 miles in breadth), is situated 
between the sandy desert already described and the Paropamisan mountains, 
and partakes of the nature of both of these tracts. In general it consists 
of arid and uncultivated plains, crossed by ranges of hills running westward 
from the Paropamisan mountains into Persian Khdérasain, but though ite 
general appearance be waste and barren, most parts of it supply water and 
forage to the pastoral hordes that frequent it ; and it is not destitute of many 
well watered and pleasant valleys and some fertile plains surrounded by 
mountains. In those tracts are many villages, but the only town in this 
part of the country is Farah on the river of that name. 

The southern part of the tract is by no means so mountainous as the 
northern, and it seems not improbable that it may once have been a 
fertile region and may have been encroached on by the desert like the 
contiguous country of Seistan. This opinion is supported no less by the 
magnificent ruins which are still to be seen than by the recorded accounts 
of the fertility and extent of Seistan, to which the tract in question 1s 
said to have belonged. 
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From longitude 63° east, a tract of very considerable extent stretches 
eastward for upwards of 200 miles to the meridian of Kandahar. Its 
general breadth is near 100 miles. Its boundaries are ill defined, for on 
the north the hills sometimes run into the plain, and the southern parts 
of the inhabited country are not easily distinguished from the desert on 
which they border. The whole extent approaches to the nature of a desert. 
The southern parts are sandy, and the northern consist of hard earth, 
mixed sometimes with rocks and even with low hills, but all is equally 
unproductive; scarce a tree is to be found in the whole region, but the 
plains are covered with low bushes, of which the principal are those called 


*€jouz” and “ tirkheh” by the Afghans, and two lower bushes from which - 


kali is produced. Yet this discouraging abode is by no means destitute of 
inhabitants. The banks of the Farah Rud, the Khash Rtid and other 
streams are well cultivated and produce wheat, barley, pulse and abund- 
ance of excellent melons. Even at a distance from the streams, some 
patches of cultivation are watered by means of ‘ karez’, and scarce any 
part of the country, especially of the north, is so bad as not to afford her- 
bage and water in the cool season to numerous camps of Diranis, who 
drive their flocks in summer into Siahband, the country of the Tae- 
minis. ‘There are villages among the cultivated lands, but none of them 
are large, and certainly the mass of the inhabitants are scattered over the 
face of the country in tents. Some parts of this country also appear to 
have lost great deal of their fertility. 

The south-eastern part of it contains the brooks of Dori and Kadani, 
which within the last century were considerable streams throughout the 
year, but which are now dry except in spring. 

The banks of the Helmand must be entirely excepted from all the above 
observations. That river, even after it has left the hills, continues to be 
accompanied on each side by a strip of fertile and cultivated land, the 
sourthern part of which forms the singular country of Garmsél. 

To the north of the desert tract last described is a hilly region dependent 
on the Paropamisan range. It differs greatly from the countries we have 
hitherto been considering, being formed of ranges of hills including fertile 
plains. The hills are covered with woods of the “Shnee” tree, the wild 
almond, wild fig, wild pomegranate, the oriental plane and the walnut tree. 
The plains are rich, are well watered by “ Karez” and springs, and produce 
abundance of wheat, barley and rice, together with madder and the arti- 
ficial grasses. The wild trees of the plains are tamarisk and mulberry, 
and a few willows and poplars, but the numerous orchards are composed of 
all the fruit trees of Europe. 

Many pastoral camps are also found in this tract, probably in the hilly 
parts of it, and though it contains many good villages, yet a great pro- 
portion, even of the agricultural inhabitants, live in black tents. The 
climate is always temperate, but in winter the northern parts suffer from 
cold. Zamindawar, the most westerly part of this division of the country, 
deserves particular mention on account of its fertility. It is jomed on the 
north-west by Siahband, a mountainous region abounding in cool and 
grassy valleys, which, though it belongs to the Taemftini Kamks, 
requires to be mentioned here as affording a summer retreat to so large 
a proportion of Durani shepherds. 
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The country round Kandah§&r is level, naturally of tolerable fertility, 
irrigated both by water-courses from the rivers and by “ Karez,”’ and most 
industriously cultivated. It, in consequence, abounds with grain, and ite 
gardens contain good vegetables and excellent fruit, besides melons, 
cucumbers, &c., which are cultivated in the fields as is usual in Khorasén. 
Madder, assafcetida (lucerne and clover) are also abundant. The tobacco of 
Kandahér has a great reputation. The country near the hills is probably the 
most fertile, and that round the town best cultivated ; the country to the west 
is sandy at no great distance from the city, and that to the south becomes 
dry and unproductive within a march of Kandahar; that to the east is 
fertile and much better cultivated than the rest of the valley of the Tarnak. 

The principal feature of the south-east of the Darani country, which 
alone remains to be described, is the chain of Khojeh Amr&n. This, 
though not a range of the first rank, is high enough to bear snow for 
three months and to be cold all the year. It is chiefly inhabited by 
shepherds who belong to the Atchakz&e clan of Dtranis. Its summits 
and sides abound in “ shoree” trees and a sort of gigantic cypress, called by 
the Afghans “abushteh.” Judging by the wildness of the inhabitants and 
their predatory habits, one would suppose these hills very difficult of 
access, but, though steep on the south-east side, they slope gradually 
down to the country on their north-west and are cultivated in different 
places from near the summit to the foot. The Dtraéni country in the 
direction of this range, begins to the north-east of Shérawak, where it 
is sandy and unproductive. Further north and east, it has well watered 
spots among barren hills. Of this nature is Rabat, a tract covered with 
tamarisk, supporting many flocks and yielding some grain. Still further 
to the north-east the sand ceases, and is succeeded by a rugged and stony 
country, in which are some streams and some plains of tolerable fertility. 
The most remarkable of these is Margha, where is a castle of the Narzaes, 
and which is watered by the stream of Kadani; most of this tract 1s 
well adapted to pasture. On the southern side of the range of Khojeh 
Amran, opposite to Margha, lies Toba, an extensive country, the west of 
which belongs to the Atchakz&es, while the eastern part, which extends almost 
to Zhobe, belongs to the Kakars. To the north of Margha les Arghes&n, 
so called from the river which waters it. It is a valley of tolerable fertility 
between high hills. It is full of tamarisks, is partially cultivated and contains 
a considerable number of castles belonging to Barakzaée Khans, but by far 
the greater part of the inhabitants are pastoral. It ends to the east in a 
range of hills which separate it from ahigh plain, still inhabited by Daranis, 
and watered by the upper course of the Arghesan, and by the Saleh 
Yestin from which stream the country derives its name. It is well suited 
to pasture but little cultivated. The wild animals of the Dtrani country 
are wolves, hyenas, jackals, foxes, hares, and many kinds of deer and 
antelope. In the hills there are bears and leopards, and in the Garmsél 
are many wild boars and wild asses. The wild birds are eagles, hawks and 
some other large birds of prey. Swans (in spring), wild geese and wild 
ducks, storks and cranes, owls, crows, magpies, cupks, soosses, quails, 
&c., &c. The tame animals are camels, buffaloes (but not numerous, and 
chiefly to be found on the Helmand and near Kandahar), horses, mules and 
asses, black cattle, sheep and goats, dogs and cats. The tame birds are 
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fowls, pigeons and rarely ducks and geese. Such is the country of the 
Daranis, a tribe which still rules the whole of the Afghan nation. 

The Dtranis were formerly called the Abdalis till Ahmad Shah 
in consequence of a dream of the famous saint at Chamkani, changed it to 
Durani, and took himself the title of Shah Dar Dtran. Little or 
nothing is known of their early history ; some accounts describe the moun- 
tains of Toba as their most ancient abode; more numerous traditions 
represent them as having descended into the plains of Khorasan from the 
mountains of Ghor which belong to the Parapamisan group, but leave it 
uncertain whether that tract was their original seat, and by what causes 
their emigration was occasioned. 

The tribe is divided into two great branches, Zirak and Panjpao, but those 
divisions are now of no use whatever, except to distinguish the descent of the 
different clans. That of Ztrak is reckoned by far the most honorable. From 
these branches spring nine clans, of which four belong to Zirak and five to 
Panjpao, viz..:— 


Ztrak. Panjpao: 
Popalziae. Niirzae. 
Alikiozae. Alizae. 
Barakzae. Ishakziae. 
Atchakzae. Khiyini. 

Maki. 


Though the lands allotted to the Ddarani clans are separated and defined 
as above described, the clans by no means live unmixed with each other, like 
different tribes; on the contrary, men of one clan frequently acquire land 
by purchase or by grants in the midst of another; and some countries, as 
the Garmsez and the country round Kandahar, are inhabited by almost 
all the clans in nearly equal proportions. 

The whole population of the D&rani country may safely be estimated 
at 600,000 souls. The Dtranis themselves must be reckoned considerably 
more than half. It is universally asserted that Nadar Shah numbered the 
tribe when he was fixing their lands and the proportion of men they were to 
furnish, and found them to consist of sixty thousand families; but supposing 
such a census to have been made, it must have fallen much under the real 
number, as many persons, of the shepherds especially, must have been over- 
looked. The Daranis have certainly been in a flourishing situation since 
that time, and their circumstances have been very favorable to the increase 
of their population, so that the number of 100,000 families must now be 
considered as within bounds. 

The government of the Dtranis differs widely from that of the other 
beg though it is evident that it has originally been framed on the same 
model. 

The difference seems chiefly to be occasioned by the more immediate 
connection of the Diranis with the king, and by the military tenure on 
which they hold their lands. He is their military commander, and that 
more effectually than is the case in the other tribes. With these last, the 
military service which they owe to the crown is an innovation, introduced 
after they had occupied their lands, which they had conquered or brought 
under cultivation without aid from any external power, and without any 
acknowledgment of dependence on any superior ; but the lands of the Dars- 
nis were actually given to them on condition of military service, and the 
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principal foundation of their right to the possession is a grant of the king. 
The whole of their own country had been conquered by Nadar Shah, and 
part of it was restored, with a large portion of that of the Ghilzaes, on the 
express condition that they should furnish a horseman for every plough, 
and the performance of this engagement was always exacted, before the fall of 
the Sadoz&e dynasty. 

The officers of the horse thus raised were the civil magistrates of the 
country allotted to maintain them, and this system was reconciled to that of 
the Olas government, by making the military divisions correspond to 
those of the tribe, and by maintaining all the relations of the hereditary 
chiefs ; thus the head of a clan commanded the troops which it furnished, and 
the subordinate officers were the Maliks and Mashirs of Khéls and sub- 
divisions under him, each commanding the contingent of his own portion 
of the Ults. 

Each of the great clans of the Dttranis is governed by a Sirdar chosen 
out of the head family. The sub-divisions are under Kh&ns appointed out 
of their head families, and the Maliks and Mfshirs of the still smaller 
divisions are, in most cases, elected from the proper families by the people. 
When different sub-divisions live in one village, they have separate quarters, 
and each lives under its own Malik or Mashir; but none of the dissensions 
between sections, which rage among the YUsafzdes, are ever known here, 
and all live in harmony like people of one family. 

The powers of the various chiefs among the Dtranis, though very 
efficient as far as they go, are simple, and the occasion for exercising them 
is limited, compared to those of tribes more independent of the king. 
There are no wars with other tribes, nor disputes between clans of the same 
tribe in which the chiefs can show their importance by directing the opera- 
tions of their people; nor have their clans any of those subjects for consul- 
tation and debate in which the chiefs of independent tribes display their 
policy and their influence. When disputes cannot be made up by the media- 
tion of the elders, they are brought before the ‘ Jirga’ by the Mahk; and its 
decrees are, if necessary, supported by the Sirdar. Maliks of other sections, 
and even of other villages, sometimes assist at these ‘jirgas.’ 

Though the spirit of revenge for blood is no less felt here than clsewhere, 
yet retaliation is much repressed by the strength of the government. The 
Dura&nis, however, never put a man to death for killing another in expia- 
tion of a murder previously committed. As long asthe murders on both sides 
are equal, they think natural justice satisfied, though they banish the second 
murderer to preserve the quiet of their own society. If the offended party 
complains to the chief, or if he hears of a murder committed, he first 
endeavours to bring about a compromise by offering the “Khtn Be- 
han,” or price of blood; butif the injured party 1s inexorable, the Kazi 
tries the case, and if the criminal is convicted, gives him up to be exe- 
cuted by the relations of the deceased. This last mode of adjustment 
through the Sirdar is the most usual among towns and in civilised 
parts of the country. Private revenge prevails most in the camps of 
shepherds, who wander in the hills and deserts remote from all seats 
of authority and of justice; but even there disputes seldom go beyond 
regular encounters with sticks and stones; and throughout all the Daran- 
nis blood is scarcely ever shed m domestic quarrels. It is looked on 
as flagitious to draw on a countryman, and a tradition even exists of an 
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oath imposed on the people of the tribe by the Sadozaes of ancient days, 
which bound them for ever to abstain from the use of swords in disputes 
among themselves. 


Civil disputes are either settled by the elders of the village and the 
friends of the parties, by the arbitration of Mutlas, or by the decision 
of the nearest Kazi. When the Sirdar or other chief is absent from the 
tribe, his duties are performed by a naib or deputy of his own appointing, 
generally a brother or a son, but always a near relation. 

The Daranis are partly pastoral and partly agricultural; this, of course, 
makes a difference in the habits and manner of life of different parts of the tribe. 

It is a common form of the Duran villages to have four streets leading 
into a square in the centre. There is sometimes a pond and always some 
trees in this space; and it is here that the young men assemble in the 
evenings to pursue their sports, while the old men look on and talk over 
the exploits of their youth, or their present cares and occupations. 

The houses are constructed of brick, burnt or unburnt, and cemented 
with mud, mixed with chopped straw. The roofs are sometimes terraces laid 
on beams, but far more frequently are composed of three or four low domes 
of brick joining to one another. An opening is left in the centre of one 
of the domes, and over it is a chimney made of tiles to keep out the rain. 
This sort of roof is recommended by its requiring no wood for rafters, a 
great consideration in a country where timber is so scarce. : 

Most dwelling-houses have but one room, about twenty feet long and twelve 
broad. There are two or three out-houses adjoining to the dwelling-house, 
built exactly in the same manner and designed for the sheep and cattle, for the 
hay, straw, grain, firewood, and implements of husbandry. Most houses 
have a little court-yard in front of the door, where the family often sit 
when the weather is hot. The room is spread with felts for sitting on. The 
villages are generally surrounded with orchards, containing all the fruit 
trees of Europe, and round them are scattered a few mulberry trees, poplars, 
planes, or other trees, of which the commonest are one called “ Marandye,” 
and another tree, with broad leaves, called “ Purra.” 

The shops in the Dtréani villages are generally very few, and are never 
kept by Afghans. For instance, in the village of Baledi, near Kandahar, 
which consists of about two hundred houses, there are three shops, where 
grain, sugar, and other eatables are sold; one fruit shop, and one shop 
where knives, scissors, combs, looking-glasses, and such articles are to be 
had. There is a carpenter almost in every village, as well as a blacksmith, 
and sometimes a weaver or two; the nearer to the city, the fewer are 
the artisans. Cloths are made by the women, who sometimes also weave 
blankets. ‘There is at least one mosque in every Darani village, and 
often more; the Mala who reads prayers in it receives a portion of grain 
from every man in the village, besides what he earns by teaching children to 
read 


In most villages, and generally in the square (where there is one), 1s o 
public apartment, where all the men of the village assemble to converse and 
amuse themselves. 


The chief occupation of all the villagers is agriculture. They sow their great 
harvest (which is of wheat, barley, and some other grains) in November, 
and reap it early in June; another harvest, chiefly of pulse, 1s then sown, 
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and is reaped in the end of September. Melons, cucumbers, &., are also 
sown in June, and artificial grasses in spring; all is irrigated. 

Their stock is chiefly bullocks for agriculture, of which every family has 
three or four pairs; most men have sheep, which supply them with mutton, 
milk, and wool; they have also some cows for milk. The sheep are driven 
to the hills or wastes in the morning, and return at night. Some, who 
are more given up to pasturage, go out in summer with their flocks to the 
hills, where they tive in tents; in winter they find abundance of herbage in 
the plains, The beasts of burden most used are asses, but camels are always 
used for long journeys, and many are kept to be hired out to merchants. 
Horses and mules are also bred, particularly in the country of the Iskhakzaes. 

The better sort of Dtranis have their lands cultivated by “ Buzgurs,” 
by hired labourers, or by slaves. They act themselves as superintendents, 
often putting their hand to any work where they are wanted, like middling 
farmers in England. The poorer Dtranis are often ‘ Buzgurs,’ but seldom 
labourers, that employment falling chiefly to the Tajaks, or to the Afghan 
Hamsa yahs, 

A large portion of the husbandmen live in tents, which are either of 
black blanket, or of thick black felt supported by twigs twisted together 
and bent over so as to form an arch. The agricultural families, who live 
in tents, do not move beyond their own lands, and that only for the 
benefit of a clean spot, or to be near the part of the grounds where the cul- 
tivation of the season is chiefly carried on. 

Almost every village surrounds, or joins to, the castle of a Khan. 
These castles are encompassed by a wall of no strength, and generally in- 
tended more for privacy than defence. They, however, have sometimes 
round towers at the corners; and when inhabited by great lords, they 
sometimes mount swivels on the walls, and have a small garrison, besides 
the relations and immediate retinue of the Khan, who, in general, are 
their only inhabitants. They are built in a square, the inside of which 
is lined with buildings; on one side is the great hall and other apartments 
of the Khan, on the others are lodgings for his relations, his servants, 
and dependents, store-houses for his property, and stabling for his horses. 
The open space in the centre is usually a mere bare court-yard, but, in 
some instances, it contains a little garden. The principal gardens are 
always on the outside of the castle, and the flocks and herds of horses 
and camels, which belong to the Khan, are kept at distant pastures, and 
attended by servants who live in tents. 

At one of the gates of every castle is a Mehman-Khana, or house 
of guests, where travellers are entertained, and where the people of the 
village often come to talk with the strangers and hear the news. 

The Khan’s apartments are furnished according to the fashion of the 
country ; and though, as may be expected, the poorer Khans live in great 
simplicity, yet the richer have rooms painted with various patterns, and 
spread with fine carpets and felts. 

The Khans themselves appear to be sober, decent, moderate men, who, 
though very plain, have still horses and servants, and are superior to the common 
Dotranis in dressand manners. They are generally an industrious and res- 
pectable set of men, attached to agriculture, and anxious to improve their lands, 
treating their inferiors with mildness and goodwill, and regarded by them 
with respect and esteem. 
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The pastoral part of the Darani population is chiefly to be found in 
the hilly tract between Herat and Seistan, and in the waste plains of the 
south. The people to the south-east of Kandahar are also much employed 
in pasturage. There are other shepherds in many of the agricultural parts 
of the country, as there are husbandmen in those most devoted to pasture. 

The moving tribes north of Kandahar remain in the plains in winter 
and retire to the hills in summer; those south of Kandahar find a refuge 
from the heat in the hills of Toba; but the greatest emigrants are the 
tribes beyond the Helmand, who almost universally retire to Siahband and 
Banyaghuz, in the Paropamisan mountains, before the middle of spring. 
After that period scarce an inhabitant is to be met with in the plains. 
This emigration lasts for three or four months. 

All the shepherds, with the exception of those on the Upper Helmand, 
live in “ kizhdees”’ or black tents. 

The ‘“kizhdees” of the common people are from 20 to 25 feet long, 
10 or 12 feet broad, and 8 or 9 feet high. They are supported by a row 
of poles, generally three in number, and are pitched hke common tents, 
in such a manner that the lowest part of the cloth which forms the 
roof is four or five feet from ground. The space is closed by a curtain, 
which hangs down from the edge of the roof, and is tied to tent-pins 
driven into the ground for the purpose. They are composed of coarse 
black blanket, sometimes single and sometimes double, which affords 
excellent shelter from the weather; the threads of the blanket swell as soon 
as they are wetted, so that its texture, naturally close, soon becomes 
impervious to rain. | 

The tents of Khans and of people in good circumstances are of a 
superior description to this, being large enough to contain a numerous 
assembly, and so high as easily to admit a camel. Many of the Dtranis 
line their tents with felt, which makes a much more comfortable residence 
in winter, and the floors of all are spread with carpets or felts. The tents 
of the common people are divided by a curtain into an appartment for the 
men, and another for the women; and the poorest Dtranis have, at 
least, one other tent for their sheep. Besides these, the poor erect temporary 
huts of basket-work, plastered with mud for their sheep; and some of the 
Hamsayahs themselves inhabit similar dwellmgs. A common “ kizhdees” 
costs about two tomauns, or four pounds sterling. 

The camps consist of from 10 to 50 tents; one hundred is a number 
very unusually large. They pitch in one or two lines, according to their 
number and the nature of the ground. The Malik’s tent is in the middle of 
the line. To the west of every camp is a space marked out with stones, which 
serves for a mosque, and at some distance there is often a tent for guests. 
A large camp 1s called a Khél, and a small one K1r1. 

The above is their order of encampment in winter when they pitch their 
camps around the castles of their chiefs. At that season they drive their 
flocks to a distance to pasture, and eke out their green forage with hay, 
straw, vine leaves, and other dry fodder. In the cold parts of the country 
they often trust almost entirely to this sort of food, and to such plants as 
the sheep can browse on among the snow. The greater part of the 
shepherds of those tracts, however, descend into the plains in winter, or 
retire into sheltered valleys, and feed their flocks on the sunny sides of 
the hills. 
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In spring, when grass is plenty in all places, and the season for lambing 
renders it inconvenient to drive the flocks far from home, the shepherds 
break up their campe and disperse over the country, pitching by twos and 
threes, wherever they meet with an agreeable spot. Many such spots are 
found in the beginning of spring, even in the worst parts of the Derani 
country, and the neighbourhood of the high hill especially affords many 
delightful retreats in sequestered valleys, or in green meadows on the borders 
of running streams. 

The delight with which the Dtranis dwell on the description of the 
happy days spent in these situations, and the regrets which are excited by 
the remembrance of them when in distant countries, can only be believed 
by those who have seen them; while the enthusiasm with which they speak 
of the varieties of scenery through which they pass and of the beauties and 
pleasures of spring, is such as one can scarce hear, from so unpolished a 
people, without surprise. 

Though these camps are so small and situated in such retired situations, 
we must not suppose that their inhabitants live in solitude. Many other 
camps are within reach, and the people belonging to them often meet to hunt 
by chance or by appointment. Sheep-shearing feasts and ordinary entertain- 
ments also bring men of different camps together, and they are besides 
often amused by the arrival of an itinerant tradesman, a wandering ballad- 
singer, or a traveller who avails himself of their own hospitality. 

This sort of life is perhaps seen in more perfection in the summer of 
Toba which belongs to the Atchakzaes, That extensive district is diver- 
sified and well wooded. The grass is excellent and abundant, and is mixed 
with a profusion of flowers, and the climate is so mild as scarcely to render 
shelter necessary either by night and day. ‘This agreeable country is 
covered in summer with camps of Dtranis and Tarins, who all live on 
the most friendly terms, visiting at each other’s camp and making frequent 
hunting parties together. They often invite each other to dinner at their 
camps, where the strangers repair in their best clothes, and are received 
with more ceremony and attention than is usual in the more familiar 
intercourse of immediate neighbours. On these occasions companies of 
twelve or fifteen assemble to dine in the open air, pass the evening, with 
part of the night, in games, dancing and songs, and separate without any 
of the debauchery and consequent brawls which so often disturb the 
merriment of the common people in other countries. Their fare at that 
period is luxurious to their taste, lamb is in season, and croot, curds, 
cream, cheese, butter, and everything that is produced from milk are in 
abundance. Thus they pass the summer. At last winter approaches, snow 
begins to fall on the tops of the hills, and the shepherds disperse to their 
distant countries, to Arghesin, to Péshin, to Rabat, and to the borders 
of the desert. 

To return to the composition of Dtrani camps, each camp is composed 
of men of one family, but there are in each a number of Hamsidyahs, 
chiefly Kakars and Ghilzées. They have sometimes Taujaks, and more 
frequently Eimaks, among them, who work as smiths, carpenters, and 
“buzgurs.” The existence of these last in the camps may seem surprising, 
but all the moving hordes of Dtranis cultivate a little ground, and they 
leave the charge of it to their “ buzgurs” while they are absent from their 
own country. They even carry on a little husbandry at their summer 
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stations, but it does not seem to go much beyond raising melons and a very 
smal] quantity of grain. 

They all give a share of the increase of their flocks to the person in whose 
lands they encamp while out of their own country, for the greatest 
part of their flocks consist in sheep. They also keep goats, the num- 
bers of which are great or small in proportion to the sheep, as the country 
is more or less hilly. In some parts one-third of the flock is composed 
of goats; in others they only keep a few goats to lead the sheep in 
grazing. Those near the desert and those in easy circumstances have 
camels on which they carry their tents and baggage; they sell the males 
and retain the females for breeding. The poor use bullocks and asses. 
Almost every man has a horse, and a great number of them keep grey- 
hounds. The men have very little employment. One man or two at most 
are enough to take care of all the the sheep of a camp, and even this is 
often done by a shepherd hired from among the Hamsiyahs. Their little 
cultivation is carried on by “buzgurs,” who are generally Hamsayahs 
also. Their busiest time is in spring; the flocks are then sent out to feed 
at night, and require twice the usual number of shepherds; it is then also 
that they have their lambs to take care of and their sheep to shear, but 
these labors are of no long duration. They shear the sheep again in the 
end of autumn. During their marches, which never exceed five or six 
miles, they have their cattle to load and drive and their tents to pitch ; 
but all in-door work is done by the women, who also make their clothes 
and often weave their carpets, the blankets for their tents and showy kinds 
of rug, which they use for covering horses. Most of their caps, boots, &., 
&c., are purchased in the towns, whither some of the shepherds repair 
occasionally to sell their croot and clarified butter, their felts and blankets, 
and their lambs and the camels. 

The people about towns, most of those in vallages, and all those of the 
shepherds who are in easy circumstances, wear a dress nearly resembling 
that of Persia, which, though not very convenient, is remarkably decorous, 
and with the addition of a beard, gives an appearance of gravity and 
respectability to the lowest of the common people. 

The poorer Dtrdanis, particularly among the shepherds, wear a wide 
shirt and mantle. 

The poor only change their clothes on Fridays, and often only every 
other Friday, but they bathe once a week at least, and their prayers 
require them to wash their faces, beards, hands and arms many times in 
the course of every day. 

The little Khans over the country wear the Persian dress; their coats 
are made of silk, satin, or a mixture of silk and cotton called gurmsoot, and 
sometimes of brocade, and they all wear shawl girdles, and a shawl 
round their cap. Their cloaks also are of broad cloth, often red or of milk 
of different colors. 

The food of the rich is nearly the same as that of the same classin Persia, 
fat, highly-spiced pilaws, various kinds of ragouts, and joints of meat 
stewed in rich sauces. Their drink is sherbet, which is made of various 
fruits and some kinds of it are very pleasant. 

The food of the common people is bread, croot, clarified butter, and occa- 
sionally flesh and cheese. The shepherds and the villagers in spring also 
use a great deal of curds, chese, milk, cream, and butter. They also eat 
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vegetables and a great deal of fruit. Those in camps only get melons, 
but the settled inhabitants have all our best English fruite. 

The shepherds eat much more butcher’s meat than the husbandmen ; even 
these have it occasionally, and no entertainment is ever given without flesh. 
Mutton is the kind most generally eaten. They eat it fresh in summer, but 
in winter they have a sort of smoke-dried flesh, which they call laund or 
“lundye.” They almost universally boil their meat and make a very palat- 
able soup, which is eaten with bead. at the beginning of their dinner. When 
they vary from this standing dish, they stew their meat with onions or make 
it into pilaw. Some of the shepherds have a way of baking mutton like that 
used in the South Sea Islands. They cut the meat into pieces, and enclose 
it in the skin of the sheep, which they put into a hole in the earth and 
surround with red-hot stones. Meat thus dressed is said to be juicy and 
well tasted. 

The appearance of the Dtra&nis is prepossessing ; they are stout men, 
with good complexions and fine beards, of which they always encourage the 

owth, though the young men clip them into shape; they shave a stripe 
ae the middle of the head, and most men crop the remainder ; some, how- 
ever, wear long curls, and some of the shepherds allow their hair to grow to 
its full length all over their heads. 

There is great variety of feature among the Dtranis; some haye 
. round plump faces, and some have traits in no way strongly marked, but 
most of them have raised features and high dheek bones. Their demeanour, 
though manly, is modest, and they never discover either ferocity or vul- 

rity. 

They never go armed, except on journeys, when they carry a Persian 
sword : and vehaga a matchlock ; shields Bi out of mae bows are only 
kept for amusement. Those in good circumstances have plate and chain 
armour, carbines with firelocks, pistols and lances. They often have a long 
rest fixed to their matchlocks. 

They have no feuds among themselves, nor with their neighbours, except 
in the south-west, and consequently their only opportunity of showing 
their prowess is in national wars, in which their reputation has always 
very high. The strongest, and by far the most efficient body in the regular 
army, is composed of the contingent of this tribe, and in an invasion of 
their country, the safety of the monarchy would depend on the voluntary 
courage of the Dtranis. 

The Dtranis are all religious; there is not a village or a camp, 
however small, without a Mala, and there probably is not a man (except 
among the Atchakzaes) who omits his prayers. Yet they are perfectly 
tolerant, even to Shiahs, except among those very Atchakesies who are 
themselves so indifferent to the forms of religion. The Malas in the 
country are quiet and inoffensive people. Few of the lower order can read, 
but almost all the Dtiraénis understand and speak Persian, and many 
can repeat passages from the most celebrated poets in that language and 
in their own. 

Their customs relating to marriage are nearly the same as those of the 
other Afghans. They usually marry when the man is 18 or 20, and the girl 
from 14 to 16. 

The employments of the women have been alluded to. They are almost 
as regular as the men in their prayers. Their husbands treat them kindly, 
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and it is not uncommon for a woman to have a great ascendency over her 
husband, and even to be looked up to in the family for her wisdom. 

The men and women live and eat together when the family is by iteelf, 
but at their parties they are always separate. Their visitors, their sports, 
and all their meetings are apart. 

The men often assemble in the mosque, the Hfjra, or the Mehman- 
khana, where they smoke, take snuff, and talk of their crops, their flocks, 
the little incidents of their society, or of the conduct of the great, and the 
politics of the kingdom. Hunting and shooting are also favorite amuse- 
ments, and it is among the Dtranis and other western Afghans that 
the games and sports are by far the most practised and enjoyed. They 
dance the “ Attunn” almost every evening, and they never have a meeting 
without songs and tales. 

The hospitality so conspicuous amongst all the Afghans is particularly 
so with the Ddranis. Every stranger is welcome whereever he goes. The 
smallest and poorest camp has its arrangements for the reception of guests, 
and the greatest nobleman is not exempted from the necessity of providing 
food and lodging for all who approach his castle. 

In most villages, travellers go to the mosque or Hijra; and in common 
times the first person they meet entertains them. In times of scarcity, 
they are supplied either by a subscription from the inhabitants, or much 
more frequently by the person whose turn it is to entertain a guest. Bread, 
croot, and clarified butter, are always provided, to which flesh and soup are 
added, if a sheep has been killed in the village. If an entertainment is 
going on at any house in the village, the traveller is immediately invited 
to it, and received with the same attention as if he were a friend and 
neighbour; and when he retires to rest, he is provided with covering by the 
person who is allotted to be his host. 

The next quality of the Daranis worthy of mention is their love of rapine, 
but of that defect they are less guilty than most other tribes. 

Almost every one says that none of them plunder the roads, except the 
Atchakzades and some few wretches who take advantage of troubled times 
to molest travellers; but some accounts of good authority contradict these 
statements. It is probable that the people of those parts of the country 
which are out of sight of the government are always addicted to robbery, 
and that during civil war the number of these marauders is greatly increased. 
It ought also to be observed that during troubled times the exercise of 
private revenge and all other disorders subsist with greater chance of 
impunity, and therefore to a greater extent than when the government 
is settled. In short, their virtues and vices are those of their country, 
and they appear to have more of the first, and fewer of the last, than any 
_other tnbe. 

The D&ranis are distinguished from the other Afghans by their con- 
sciousness of superiority, combined with a sense of national dignity, which 
gives them more spirit, courage, and elevation of character than the 
other tribes, at the same time that it renders their behaviour more liberal 
and humanized. They are extremely attached to their country, and have 
a sort of reverence for Kandahar, which they say contains the tombs of their 
ancestors. The bodies of their great men are carried thither to be buried, 
even from Kashmir and Sind. They travel little and always long to 
return home; they never come to India as merchants of adventures, and are 
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seldom found settled out of their native country. They are a great deal | 
more popular with the other tribes than one would expect an.ong a people 
so jealous of superiors. The oppressions of their government and irregulari- 
ties of their troops are often felt and exclaimed against ; but all acknow- 
ledge their natural superiority, and even the tribes in rebellion treat Dtranis 
with respect. There is not an inhabitant of the Kabal dominions who 
would hesitate between the Dfiranis and Ghilzaes, or who does not look 
with dread to the chance of the ascendancy of the latter tribe. 

DORNAMAHI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village situated above the plain of Begram, north of Kabal, Afghanis- 
tan, high up on a range of hills. It is famous as a residence of a desperate 
band of robbers, who infest their vicinity in general and the plain of 
Begram in particular, and as affording an asylum to the outlaws of 
Kabal. (Masson.) 
DWA GOMAL.— 

One of the main branches of the Gomal river, which rises at a hill called 
Dtrtsely, very near Paltftl, and flows through the Kardti country between 
the Kohnak and Vaziri ranges, joining the Gomal at Ursak, eight miles 
below its source. It is of the same size as the Gomal, which here is 12 
feet 6 inches wide, and runs 4 feet per second, the banks being 3 feet high 
and 200 yards wide. (Broadfvol.) 
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EIMAKS.— 

A race who inhabit the west portion of the Paropamisan mountains between 
Kabal and Herat. They are bounded on the north by the Ozbaks, east 
by Hazaras, south by Diranis, and west by Persia and the Tarkmans. The 
word Eimak is the common term among Tdrkistanis for a division of a tribe, 
and the Eimaks are correctly called Char Eimak. The original four Eimaks 
are the Taemfinis, Haz&ras, Taemfiris and Zaris. Elphinstone estimates 
them at 450,000 souls. Ferrier observes—“ It would be a useless endeavour 
to make any researches with a view of ascertaining what are the races of men | 
known under the name of Eimak, for they are so intermingled, their origin is 

so uncertain, that all investigation must be renounced as a hopless task. There | 
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is, however, among them such a conformity of manners and language, such a 
physical resemblance, and such a decided tendency to unite against Ozbaks 
and Afghans, who endeavour to subdue them, that it is allowable to suppose 
they are one great nation, sub-divided into small governments or republics, 
which are frequently obliged to unite and act together by the forc2 of | 
circumstances and for their mutual interests. The Eimaks live a com- 

' paratively savage life, passing from a state of animal repose to the activity | 
of a soldier, as the occasion requires, without suspecting it to be possible to 
adopt a middle course which would be more eficial to their welfare 
and their health. The Ozbaks and Afghans are civilized people compared 
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with them. The Persian they k appears to be exceedingly ancient, 
and there is but little Arabic mixed with 1t; they ouly recur to the latter on 
occasions, and they are rare, when their own does not afford a word 
by which they can express any particular idea. However ignorant as they 
are, they are not the less happy, and wish for nothing beyond a tent, a horse, 
a wife, and plunder. They are very hospitable, and to each other faithful 
and devoted. Well organised, they would make excellent soldiers, especially 
cavalry ; their arms are the lance and bow, and they have very few fire- 
arms. Their women do all the work, domestic and agricultural, and like 
the Hazaras take part in the combat. The Afghans dread them as much 
they do the men. A girl does not marry until she has performed some 
feat of arms; they never cover the face even in the presence of strangers ; 
their forms are large and robust and well developed, but their beauty is 
mediocre, and at forty they are frequently decrepid. Though the winters 
of the Paropamisus are very severe, they prefer a tent to a house, because 
they can more easily gratify their love of frequent change, or even comply 
with the necessity for it, without being obliged to leave anything behind 
them. Their tents, made of felt, woven of camel’s wool, are thick and im- 
pervious, and when carefully closed, the cold scarcely penetrates them. They 
are especially favoured in the fertility of their soil. They are rather 
shepherds than cultivators, nevertheless they have some crops, wheat, barley, 
and a kind of maize which they consider a great delicacy. The fruits 
areas abundant as they are delicious, and all articles of first necessity are 
exceedingly cheap. They procure everything by barter, caring very little 
for either silver or gold, and copper has no currency amongst them. The 
Eimaks encamp in the plains during the winter and on the table-lands of 
the mountains in the summer and autumn. They are intrepid sportsmen, 
and frequently neglect the small game to pursue the wild beasts which 
abound in their country. Ruins are frequently met with, but no inscrip- 
tions are found that can lead to any explanation of their origin. It is 
remarkable the number of camels found in such a mountainous country, 
these animals being of no service for transport excepting in a plain, 
but they are here valuable to them for cloaks and tents. The mineral 
riches of their country are very great. Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
sulphur, coal, rubies, and emeralds exist, but no mines have ever been 
worked.” 

Elphinstone remarks regarding the obscurity of the origin of the Eimuks :— 
“The people themselves afford us no aid in removing this obscurity, for they 
have no account of their owg origin ; nor does their language, which is a dialect 
of Persian, afford any clue by which we might discover the race from which 
they are sprung. Their features, however, refer them at once to be Tartar 
stock, and a tradition declares them to be the offspring of the Mogals. 
They are, indeed, frequently called by the name of Mogals to this 
day, and they are often confounded with the Mogals and Jagataes 
who still reside in the neighbourhood of Herat. They themselves ac- 
knowledge their affinity to those tribes, as well as to the Kalmaks now 
settled in Kabal, and they intermarry with both of those nations. They 
do not, however, understand the language of the Mogals of Herat.” 

Abal Faz] alleges that they are the remains of the army of the Mogal prince 
Manka Khan, the grandson of Jangez; and Babar testifies that many of 
the Hazdras spoke the language of the Mogals up to his time; but he 
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occasions some fresh difficulties by speaking of the Tarkman MHazfras, 
aud by always coupling the Togderis with the Haz&ras in the hills; 
while he asserta the Tarks and Eimaks to have been inhabitants of the 
plains. There seems no reason to doubt that the Eimaks and Haz&ras 
are the same people, though separated since their conversion to Maham- 
madanism by the different sects they have adopted, the Eimaks being 
rigid Sanis, and the Hazdras generally violent Shiahs. They are indeed often 
confounded notwithstanding this marked distinction, nor will the confusion 
appear at all unnatural, if it be remembered that they resemble each other in 
their Tartar features and habits, and in the despotic chavectes of their govern- 
ments, the points in which they form the strongest contrast to the Afgh&ns. 

The country of the Eimaks is reckoned less mountainous than that of 
the Hazaras, but even in it the hills present a steep and lofty face towards 
Herat. The roads wind through valleys and over high ridges, and some of 
the forts are so inaccessible that all visitors are obliged to be drawn up 
with ropes by the garrison. Still the valleys are cultivated, and produce 
wheat, barley, and millet; and almonds, pomegranates, and barberries are 
found wild. The north-west of the country, which is inhabited by the 
Jamshidis, is more level and fertile; the hills are sloping and well 
wooded, the valleys rich and watered by the river or Marghab. The south 
of the Taemfini lands also contains wide and grassy valleys. The whole 
of the mountains are full of springs. 

The chiefs inhabit strong castles, sometimes containing ious places, 
where they maintain little courte of their own, and are attended by splendid 
retinues. They levy taxes on their tribes, and keep troops in their own 
pay, and mounted on their own horses. The administration of justice, with 
the power of life and death, and all the nghts of absolute monarch, are in 
their hands. They carry on their government in the king’s name, but 
they are never controlled in their management of their own tribes. 

The Eimaks live almost entirely in camps, which they call Ord; each of 
these is governed by a Ketkhoda, who acts under the order of the Khan. 

Their tents are almost universally of the kind called ‘khirgah,’ which 
is used by the Tartar; but the Taemfris, one of the Eimaks, prefer the 
the black tent of the Afghans. All the Eimaks keep many sheep, and 
they rear a small but active and hardy breed of horses, of which many 
are exported to foreign countries. The few villages in their country are 
inhabited by Tajaks. 

The appearance of the Eimaks often approaches to that of the Persians, 
though always distinguished by the peculiar features of the Tartar race. 
Their head-dress is oftener a cap of black lamb-skin than a turban. 

Their food is the same with that of the Afgh5ns, except that they 
eat horse’s flesh, and that the whole of them make their bread of the flour 
of an oily sort of nut called ‘khunjick,’ mixed with that of wheat. 

In all respects, not mentioned, they resemble the Afghans in their 
manners, but the despotic government makes them in general more quiet 
and orderly. In their wars, where they are released from this restraint, 
they show a degree of ferocity never heard of among the Afghans. It 
is said that there are authentic accounts of their throwing their prisoners 
from precipices and shooting them to death with arrows, and on occasion 
of their drinking the warm blood of their enemies and rubbing it over their 
faces and beards. 
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The Eimaks have always been dependent on Herat, though they are 
more immediately under the subordinate government of Siahband. 

The greater part of them are subject to the governor of Herat, to 
whom they furnish troops when required, and at whose court they either 
attend in person or by deputy. 

The Eimaks, the Taemftri and Haza&ra, however, are now subject 
to Persia. This was owing to their position, which is west of Herat, 
and within the limits overrun by the Persians. Their lands are excluded 

- from the Paropamisan mountains, and consist of sandy tracts interspersed 
with barren hills. (Hlphinstone—Ferrier.) 

EMILAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 1 mile from Istalif. The principal part of the 
fighting in General MacCaskill’s storm of Istalif took place at this village ; 
most of the enemy retiring to it and making a bold stand within it. (Stacy). 

ERAK.— 
See Irak. 

ERAKNAH.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Karam valley in Afghanistan, situated on left bank of 
Péwar at its junction with the Ktram; below this village is Kuram 
Khas. (Lumsden). 

ESOT.— 
A village in Afghanistan, 40 miles south of Lake Ab-istada, 110 miles 
south of Ghazni. There are 7 tents here. Water and ‘boosa’ are abundant 
here, and some green grass is procurable along the banks of the streams. 
(N. Campbell). 

ESOT.— 


A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the country between the Uostranas 
and Kasranis, in the Derajat frontier of the Panjab. They are a small tribe, 
and nothing is known of them. 

ESOT KAKARS.— 
A tribe mentioned by Elphinstone, but not by Lumsden. I think, however, 
it will be found there isa tribe of this name resident near the British 
frontier. 

EYZALAT KHAN—.Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated 2 miles from left bank of Tarnak river, 
60 miles north of Kandahér, near the Ghazni road. (Thornton). 


F. 


FAEZABAD.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in western Afghanistan, situate on the river Hart Rad, thirty-two 
miles east of the town of Herat. (Thornton). 

FAEZABAD.—Lat. Long. Elev 
Formerly the capital of Badakhshén. Depopulated and destroyed by 
Mor&d Beg of Ktndtiz, now scarcely a vestige is left save the withered 
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trees which once adorned its gardens. Its fort, the dilapidated walls of 
which are still standing, occupied a rock on the left bank of the river, 
commanding the entrance of the upper valley, which is here 400 yards wide. 
Behind the site of the town the mountains rise in successive ridges to a 
height of at least 2,000 feet. Before it flows the Kokcha in a rocky 
trench-like bed, sufficiently deep to preclude all fear of inundation ; looking 
up the mountain valley, the ruined and uncultivated gardens are seen to 
fringe the streams for a distance of two miles above the town; while in an 
opposite direction the Kokcha winds through a grassy plain, which, sweep- 
ing out from the base of Khoja Mahamad, is encircled by swelling hills 
alike filled for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The town could not have 
been substantially built, or its ruins would be more prominent. Although 
but a few years have elapsed since ite walls were levelled, its site can only 
be recognized by the appearances described. Morad Beg must have had 
evil councillors when he destroyed Faezih&d, and forcibly removed its 
inhabitants to Kandtz, a place only fit to be the residence of acquatic 
birds. He lost both in men and revenue by the measure. (Wood). 


FAKHRABAD.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghor, Afghanistan, a few miles north-east of Teivereh, situated 
in the most fertile and picturesque part of the province. It is inhabited by 
Mongols. Near it are the ruins of an ancient fortress built by the Amir 
Fakhrtdin, a former king of Ghdr, and of more extensive ruins, and it is 
said that many gold and silver coins have been from time to time found 
in them. 


FAOLADI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A section of the Haz&ras (see) who inhabit the valley of Faolad1 (see), 
Elphinstone calls them Poladeh, but I fancy there is no doubt that they are 
the same inhabitante of the above valley. 


FAOLADI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan situated south of Bamian. Its stream rises 
in several branches from the foot of the dark rocky clefts which contain 
the perpetual snows on the north side of Koh-i-Baba. These all join 
very nearly at the same spot, whence the stream runs on to join the 
Bamian river, the valley below this being of considerable breadth. 
Above the junction of its branches there are but few forts, and these are 
rched above the valley’s terre-plain, usually on some level ledge in the 
hill side, or in a sheltered nook of the mountains; but the spaces between 
the forks formed by three of these dells are occupied by table-lands raised 
above the bottom below 150 feet and of triangular shapes; upon these 
there are upwards of 20 forts grouped in different places, but never at any 
great distance. During the Afghén campaign, a misunderstanding 
having arisen between the Hazdras who inhabit this valley and Dr. Lord, 
the Political Agent at Bamiaén, which they would not permit him to settle 
amicably, a force of four companies, two guns and 60 horse moved out of 
Bamian on the l4th March 1840 under command of Captain Garbett, of 
the Artillery, to enforce the acknowledgment of our authority. Two forts 
were taken, the resistance at the second being very determined, some 
10 Hazaras being burnt in a tower rather than surrender. Our loss was 
1 killed and 17 wounded, of whom 4 or 5 died. We had 200 engaged, and 
the enemy, who had about the same, lost 46 killed and wounded. 
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FARAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghanistan, 164 miles south of Herat, on the Kandahar road, 
160 Ginshk. The modern town of Farah is a parallelogram lying north 
and south; its diameter is about one mile. It is surrounded by an enormous 
embankment of earth mixed with chopped straw. A covered way entirely 
surrounds it on the outside. This embankment is from 35 to 40 feet in height ; 
on the top are many towers connected by curtains, and the ramparts have 
become so hard that a pick will not take effect upon it. A wide and deep 
ditch which can be flooded at pleasure defends the approaches to the embank- 
ment. The citadel occupies the north angle of the place, and the town has 
but two gates, that of Herat in the centre of the north face, and that of 
Kandahar exactly opposite on the south side. Farah is a military position 
of extreme importance, as it commands the Herat and Kandahar road and 
the north entrance to Seistan. The water in the fort is bad. But it is 
said that water is always obtainable by digging three or four feet. Pelly thus 
describes his sensations at entering this place :—‘‘On entering the fort, one 
has before him the realization of Wordsworth’s four naked walls that ‘stare 
on one another.’ At first you literally imagine the place to be desolate. 
But as you ride through the wide ruin, you see smoke ascending here and 
there from huts amid the inequalities of the ground. Any place more 
dreary or desolate I never saw.” There are not now more than 60 houses 
in the interior of the place, which would easily contain 4,500; they are all 
partially concealed by the ruins, and the scattered jets of smoke rising from 
them are the only indications of the presence of animated beings in this deso- 
late scene. The bazaars that cross the town from one gate to the other may be 
traced by the foundations of the shops. Large pools which dry in the 
summer and produce excellent saltpetre surrounded the interior of the town, 
and this is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. The climate of Farah 
bears the worst reputation, and fevers are said to be frightfully prevalent, the 
days being usually very hot and the nights cold. (Christiee—Ferrier—FPelly). 
FARAH-RUD— 

A river of Afghanistan which rises among the mountains in the unexplored 
country of the Taemfnis, north-east Tat-i-Gasarmain. Its course is gener- 
ally south, and passing Farah and Lash, it falls in 200 mules from its 
source into the Lake of Seistan at its north-west angle. It has been traced 
as far as Daolatabad on the route from Kandahar to Herat in Lat. 32° 36' 
Long. 62° 27.' Here it was found in the middle of July 35 yards wide 
from 2-3 feet deep, with an uneven bed and a current of a mile and a half 
an hour, the water being remarkably fine and clear. At Daolatabad, when 
Connolly forded it in October, and it was at its lowest, 1t was a quick clear 
stream, 50 yards across, flowing through the valley in a broad bed of soft 
pebbles. In spring it is here a wide and deep river with always sufficient 
water in it for much cultivation. E. Connolly says that it is nearly dry for 
the greater part of the year, the water however being confined on many 
places by bunds or natural hollows, and it is always to be found by digging 
a feet into its bed. 

In the summer it is crossed on “ masaks’” and rafts of wood and reeds. 
The banks of this river are covered with forests of tamarisk and mimosa. 
Ferrier says the river is deep and full, except in the heat of the summer, 
when an immense quantity of water is withdrawn from its bed to supply 
the irrigation, and this lays it nearly dry on the greater part of its course. 
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In the deeper parte the long pools remain stagnant, and the water creates 
fever in those who use it, nevertheless the flocks, goats and sheep drink it 
without repugnance. 

At the point where it is crossed by the north road from Kandah&r to 
Herat, 150 miles Girishk, 128 Herat, it is fordable, its bed is very irregular, 
with alternate rapids and ‘dee pools, 4.00 yards broad, with a channel in the 
dry season of 50 yards and 24 feet depth. Durng the floods caravans are 
sometimes detained for weeks. 

At Farah ita bed is 400 yards broad, with a stream in the season 
of 150 yards and 2 feet deep water, clear and rapid. (Elphsnstone— 
Macariney—FE. and A, Connolly—Sanders—Ferrter). 

FARAJ KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan at head of the Tagao valley, 123 miles north-east 
Kabal. It is the mart of Kafaristan, and consists of 400 houses of Hazi- 
ras, situated in the plain ; water abundant from streams. Intercourse between 
the Kafars and Mfsalman is carried on by the Nimchas of Darband. 
The Kafars bring slaves for sale, the annual number sold being from 60 to 
150, and their price varying from 4 to 200 rupees. (Leech). 

FARAKHABAD—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, north-west of Balkh, on the road to the ferry of 
Haj Salih over the Ami Daria. There are some very extensive ruins in 
its vicinity. (Aoorcroft). 

FARAKHSHA— 
One of the four valleys of Nijao in Afghanistan, inhabited by Tajas and 
Pashaes. (Leech). 

FATEHABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 3,098. 
A village in Afghanistan, 17 miles west Jalalabad, on right bank of a 
branch of the Sarkh Rad. It is famous for the excellence of its water- 
melons and the abundance of its snakes. There is a fine view of the Suféd 
Koh from this village. There are two roads thence to Gandamak. The 
Ghilzaes raid on both. At this place the six last survivors of the Kabal mas- 
sacre were killed. (Irwin—Hough— Havelock). 

FATEHGARH— 
See Jamrad. 

FATEH PU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,246. 
A village in Afghanistan, between Kandahar and Ghazn1, south-west Ghazni. 
The country is open, well watered, and fertile, but intersected by numerous 
watercourses. (TZhornton). 

FATMAH KANDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistan, on the road from Thi to Kahan, situated 
in a hilly and broken country, but with good deal of cultivation round it, and 
deriving its water from sp pring (H. B. Lumsden). 

FATOLA KALA—Lat. 31° 7. Long. 66° 4’. Elev. 3,918. 
A mud fort in ‘Afghanistan, situated in a broad bare valley four miles 
beyond a narrow line of hills called Ganti, which run nearly parallel with 
the range of Khojeh Amran, inhabited by Narzies; ; itis on the route from 
the Kohjak Pass to Kandahar, from which town it is distant 50 miles 
south-east. It is dependent for water upon a canal, which is brought 
from some hills lying about 50 miles to the north, so that the supply can 
be easily intercepted. From this cause the British army was subjected to 
severe suffering when encamped here in April 1839. (Connolly-—Thornton). 
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Ee ee Long. Elev 
A place in the Paghman mpantaine Afghanistan, at source of the Helmand 
river. (Wood). 
FEHMGUZAR—Lat. Long Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, 70 maileg south-west of Maemana, situated on a 
tributary of the Mtrgab, on the road to Herat. (Vambery). 

FERAE KHOLM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghan-Ttrkistan, a district situated apparently in the vicinity of 
Gardan Diwar and enclosed between the river Helmand on the east and 
south-east and the Koh-i-baba range on the west and north-west. Though 
situate amidst rugged hills, it is fertile, populous, and well cultivated. It 
contains numerous castles and small forts built by the ee for their 
defence. There are no trees in it. (Masson). 

FERENGAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A lead mine in Afghanistan, situated at the upper part of the district of 
Chandé, about 30 miles from the entrance of the valley of Ghdrband. 
Worked at so remote a period, its existence was unknown to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, until re-discovered by Dr. Lord. The ore is very 
abundant and valuable, being a rich sulphurate of lead. Lord observes 
that the shaft descended 100 feet perpendicular before it reached the ore, 
and that “the galleries have been run, and the shafts sunk with a degree 
of skill that does no little credit to the engineering knowledge of the age.’ 
He further remarks that the dialling (as a Cornish man would call it) 
‘showed an acquaintance with the lie of the mineral and the level at which 
they had arrived, that could scarcely be exceeded in the present day.” So 
extensive were the workings that Lord employed three hours in exploring 
them, yet without ascertaining their full extent. The mine of Ferengal is 
distant 18 miles south-west from the village of Ghorband. A pass little 
frequented proceeds from the mine northward over Hinda Kush into 
Ktndaz. (Lord—Thornton). 

FERZAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghanistan, a district in the Koh-i-Daman, 30 miles north-west of 
Kabal, and south of Istalif. It is situate at the eastern base of the 
Paghman mountains, on a small stream called the river of Ferzah, discharg- 
ing itself into the Panjahér. The scenery is very beautiful, the country 
highly cultivated and very productive, especiaily in fruit, which is of fine 
quality. The small district of Ferzah contains 12 villages and four forts. 
The two principal vallages inhabited by Tsjaks contain about 80 houses 
each; the remainder vary from 30 to 70 houses. The aggregate of villages 
and forts embrace about 700 houses, and consequently a population of about 
4,000 souls, partly Afghans, and partly Tajaks, may be assigned to it. The 
Afghang and Tajaks are generally separated in the villages. The Tajaks 
are under a local governor. In the north-western and highest part of the 
valley is a delightful garden, formerly held and enjoyed by a ruler of Kabal, 
but at present quite in ruins. Its great natural beauty is heightened by a 
small but picturesque cascade. From this spot there is a pass into the 
Hazara district of Tarkman. Deh Zirgarén is one of the chief villages in 
this district. (Masson). 

FINDAKHSTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in the Kohistaén of Kabal, Afghanistan. It is probably near 
Istalif, as Leech says, that from the entrance of the Gwaliin Pass a road 
goes south-east to Istalif and Findakhstan. (Leech). 
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FIRGAMU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of the Kdkcha in Badakbsh&n, on the way to the lapis- 
lazuli mines. The little uneven ground there is about is laid out in fields. 
It is the frontier village in this direction, and the inhabitants seldom wander 
much beyond it on account of the vicinity of the Siahpésh Kafars. (Wood). 


FIRINJ— 
A small Tajak state, consisting of a glen high up in the north slopes of 
the Hind Kash to the east of Indarab and Khost. (Lord.) 


FIRK AE— 
A tribe of Afghanistan mentioned by Outram as having joined him at 
Kala-i-Margha, when attacking the Ghilzae chief Abdal Rahm&n, who was 
in that fort. They are said to be 1,000 strong. But Outram gives no clue 
as to their descent, &c. (Outram.) 

FIROZ— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, about 12 miles south of the Lake 
Abistada. It was visited by Outram’s force on their way to attack Abdal 
Rahman Ghilz&e at Kala-i-Margha. This village is the boundary between 
the Taraki and Tokhi Ghilz&es. No supplies, except water and camel 
forage, are procurable. (Outram—Broadfoot.) 

FIROZKOHIS— 
A section of the Hazara division of the Eimak, who inhabit the country 
between Herat and Maemana, extending up the Hari Rod as far as 
Daolytar and the Moargab for about 70 miles above Bala Margab. 
They are bounded west by Jamshidis, north by Turkmans, east by 
Mongols or Sharae and Huz&ras, and south by the Herat district. (Zaylor). 


They are of Persian origin, and their forefathers fought Timerlang 
bravely when that conqueror subjugated their country. After they were 
driven by him into the mountains south of Mazandaran, they defend- 
ed themselves most desperately, but were eventually defeated and car- 
ried by him into Herat, where their descendants exist at the present 
time. Although this body of men belonged to several different tribes, from 
their being involved in one common misfortune, they were all included in 
the name of Firdzkohi, from the village in the neighbourhood of which 
they were surrounded and captured. They are thus sub-divided :— 

Five thousand families are established about 35 miles north-east of 
Kala Nao. Each tent of this sub-division can in case of necessity furnish 
one soldier; total 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot. 

The chief of the fortress of Derzi, 55 miles south-east Kala Nao, has com- 
mand of 2,000 families, and is capable of furnishing 200 horse and 800 foot. 

Two thousand families are under the chief of Ktcheh (south-east of Derzi 
- ts midst of the mountains), who can turn out 50 horsemen and 600 foot 
soldiers. 

Four thousand families are under the chief of Chakcharan (south-west of 
Derzi and south of Kala Nao), who can arm 2,000 infantry. 

Two thousand and five hundred families are under the chief of Daolat Yar 
(a fortress a little east of the sources of the Hari Rad), who has a force of 
500 foot and 1,000 horse. 

Pottinger says the Firdzkshi country is elevated and intersected by 
very deep precipitous glens and ravines. It is bounded on the north by the 
Tirband of Tarkistan, on the south by the main range of the Koh-i-Baba 
which forms the northern boundary of the valley of the Hari Rad. The 
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east portion of this country is called Chakcharan, and is bounded on that side 
by the Deh Zangi Hazaras. 

“The Firdzkohis’, says Pottinger, “are one of the large tribes 
dependent on Herat. Their number is variously estimated, but I do 
not think they are over-rated if we say 40,000 families. They have 
a head family which is divided into two branches, the Mahmfdi and the 
Dezay ; the Mahmidi is again divided into branches, the head of the 
principal was Maodaid Kali Khan, who left his own country and resides 
at Shakk im the Maemana territory. The head of the inferior branch 
resides at Ghaznak and Ktchak. The country of Maodad Kali Khan 
lies close to Kala Nao, whence he was much troubled by the Sani 
Hazfras, and invited to unite with that tribe; but on the advance of the 
Persian army in 1887, he entered into negotiations with Asaf-a-Daolah, 
and was recognised as chief. The Darzay section is the most powerful, 
their force being estimated at 12,000 horse and foot, but their best defence 
is in the strong country they occupy (Ktrdistaén and Chakcharan). No 
supplies can be reckoned on from the Firdzkohi country ; the inhabitants are 
very poor and sow no more than is absolutely necessary for themselves : peace 
and: good government, however, would probably render it very fruitful.” 

Colonel R. L. Taylor, in a list of tribes near Herat, furnished to the 
British Government in 1858, has the following information regarding the 
Firozkéhis :—“ They are independent, number 20,000 families, and can 
muster 5,000 horse, and they reside summer and winter in Charstdehmak ; 
their chief forts being Charstdehmak and Rabat. Since the time of 
Nadar Shah, the Firozkohis have not acknowledged any state, but one 
section tendered their allegiance to the Herat ruler. 

“The Firozkohis consider themselves connected with the Nishapir 
Firozkohis, and on the occasion of the Persian advance in 1857, they 
were brought to terms through the mediation of the chief of that tribe who 
was with the Persian forces.” (Herrier—Pottinger—Taylor). 

FULGIRD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A cavern situated at the head of the valley of Ghorband, Afghanistan, almost 
on the summit of the hill, and 2,000 feet above the valley. Lord and Wood 
explored it for a distance of 300 or 400 yards, but found nothing to reward 
them except some very large and transparent stalactites. (Lord.) 

FUOR BAHAR—Lat. Long. Blev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, between the valleys of Shibarti and Yakobang 
(? Yakalang), west of Bamidn. It has an elevation of about 8,400 feet. 
(Connolly.) 

FU RACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles from Galbahar, at south entrance of the 
Khawak Pass over the Hinda Ktsh. It has 300 houses inhabited by 
Pashae Dostam Khéls. Leech says this should more correctly be termed the 
entrance of the above pass. (Lcech.) 

FORK HAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghan-Tirkistaén, which rises to the east of the Khawak 
Pass.over the Hinda Ktsh, and joins the KOndtz river about or below 
Ktindoz. At Khanabad, the only point at which it has been crossed by 
Europeans, Moorcroft and Wood both found it fordable. It here runs in 
two channels, that on the west bank, though only 3 feet deep, was so rapid as 
nearly to unhorse Wood when crossing it; its width was 15 yards, but its 
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velocity was fully 5 miles an hour. The other or east branch was 60 yards 
broad and crossed by a bridge. (Moorcroft— Wood.) 
FCURMUL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small district in Afghanistan, consisting, according to Irwin, of a valley 
draining into the Ktram, and situated near the junction of the “ Jadrén range 
with the range of 323°,”’ by which, I imagine, he means the range connect- 
ing the hills of Paghman with the Safed Koh and Stliman 
He also says, it is to the east of Zarmat and on the other side of the range. 
Elphinstone says, it is in the middle of the Kardti country, and Broadfoot 
says, it is between the Vaziris and Kardtis. As it is not likely that 
Lumsden would have omitted all mention of it if it had drained into the 
Karam, I will regard Broadfoot as the only authonty of any value. Hesa 
“it lies between the Kartis and the Vaziris,” that is, it is probably the head 
of the Vazir1 country north of the Karotis, south of the Jadrins, west 
of Dawar and east of the Salim&n range. It drains either into the 
Tochi or the Dwa Gomal, the first for preference. The chief village is 
OUrghtn, and there is no other of any importance. The people, says Irwin, 
subsist by tillage, and also carry on a trade, carrying salt and iron from the 
east (? Dawar and Vazirist&n) to Kabal. The chief stock of the Farmtlis 
is cows and goats, and camels, their chief carriage. Their hills 
abounding in pine, timber and fuel are easily procurable. Their houses are 
flat-roofed. They raise quantities of good apples and sell a small quan- 
tity of grain to their east neighbours, the Vaziris. Broadfoot however 
says they smelt the iron of their own hills, and that it is chiefly 
carried off by the Kardtis. The chief products are wheat, barley and a 
little maize. (lrwin.—Elphinstone.—Broadfoot.) 
FORMOLIS— 
The inhabitants of Farmtl. They have only one village Urghtn, which 
has 1,000 families, so that it is probable they do not number 1,500 a 
the outside, though Irwin puts them at 4,000 and Elphinstone at 8,000. 
They are Tajaks and s Persian, and are said to be descended from 
the Khalajis, a Tartar tribe, which had long been settled in Afghanistan. 
They are called Fermootees, Foormoolees and Poormoolees by different 
writers. (Ziphinstone.) 


G. 


GADAWANA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the Makar road from Kandahar to British 
territory by the Rah-i-Martf. 

It is a small place belonging to a colony of some 1,500 Loh&nis, who are 
generally engaged in the salt trade. Considerable quantities of salt are 
excavated here and exported to Afghanistan. The water at this place is 
brackish in the extreme. (Lumeden). 
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GAH KIRBEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the road between Kandahar and the 
province of Seistan, 75 miles west of the town of Girishk. (Zhornton). 

GAJAN.— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in HisSrak division, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, containing 
200 houses of Shinwaris. (MacGregor). 

GALI CHASM.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tirkistan, 80 miles from Maemanna, on the 
road to Herat. There are two old, dilapidated, and deserted forts here, one 
large to the left, the other smaller to the right, but there are no inhabitants 
or any cultivation. Grazing for camels is procurable on the hills around, 
and good water from springs in abundance. (Palmer). 

GAM BIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in K&faristan, Afghanistan, situated on the Ktnar frontier, on 
the crest of a table-land, and said to have 1,000 houses. (Masson). 

GANDAKTL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A place in Badakhshan, Afghan-Turkistan, 5 kos from Teishkhan. It 
gives its name to the Kotal-i-Ganda Kal. (Mahkamed Ameen). 

GANDAMAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small sub-division of Nangnahar, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, comprising the: 
valley of the Gandamak river. It is famous for its wheat and mulberries. 
(Irwin— Moorcroft). 

GANDAMAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 4,616. 
A village in Afghanistan, 85 miles from Jalalabad, on the road to Kabal, in 
the Nangnahar district. It is situated in a delightful, well-watered 
valley, planted with spreading mulberry trees. It was once walled and 
contained about 50 houses and half a dozen shops kept by Hindts, but 
it was much destroyed by Mahamad Akbar’s troops during the Kabal 
insurrection of 1841. The vicinity is well-cultivated, water being plentiful, 
and is famous for its fine mulberries. There is a large plain here capable of 
encamping any number of men. There are two or three forts adjacent, 
one called Kala Gandamak. The inhabitants are of the Khagiani 
tribe. The climate of Gandamak is in summer cool compared with that of 
Jalalabad, and the people tend silk-worms. It is, however, severe in winter, 
and there is so marked a difference between temperature of the high table- 
land to the west and the lower plain of Jalalabad that it is said that, when 
it rains on the east side of Gandamak, it snows on the western. 

The vicinity of Gandamak has been made very eventful by the numer- 
ous actions which took place between our troops and the Afghans in the 
war of 1839-42. 

On the march between this and Jagdalak, Sale’s force was here strongl 
opposed by the Ghilzies, and lost over 100 men killed and wounded. Sale 
then halted here for a fortnight before going to Jalalabad. 

On the retreat from Kabal of the British army in 1842, Gandamak was 
the scene of the massacre of the last survivors of that force, viz., 20 officers 
and 45 British soldiers. The numbers of this party were as one to a 
hundred, most of them already wounded, but they were resolute not to lay 
down their arms while a spark of life remained. The enemy mustered 
round them, and called on them to give up their arms. The refusal of 
these brave men was followed by a violent attempt to disarm them, which 
brought on a hand-to-hand contest. The infuriated mob then overwhelmed 
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the little party of Englishmen and cut them up almost to a man. (Masson— 
Hough— Havelock— Garden—Thornion— Kaye.) 

GANDAMAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the north slopes of the Safed 
Koh, and flowing north, it is joined by the streams from Mtnkhi Khél 
and Kadi Khél, and flowing by Gandamak, it falls into the Surkh Rad 
at Kala Allahdad Khan. It is not navigable. (A/acGregor). 

GANDOTSAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small stream or rather water-course in Afghanistan, on the route from 
Kandahar to Herat, and eighty-six mules south-east of the latter town. 
It is important in a military view, as water can be obtained in pools in 
the bed of the channel] even when the stream ceases to flow. (Zhornton). 

GANIMARGH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small valley in Western Afghanistan, on the route from Kandahar to 
Herat, and about half-way between those places. It is watered by a fine 
stream, and is surrounded by both garden and field cultivation. It is inha- 
bited by Atchakzae. (Zhornton.) 

GAO KHANA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of Ab-i-Vardoj, Badakhshan, on left bank of river, 77 
kos from Jarm, on the road to Y&arkand. (Aahamed Ameen). 

GARANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the Farah river, twenty-four miles 
north-east of the town of the same name. (Thornton). 

GARDAB.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan at a small spring on the KUndar road, 
between the Ghwalari and Zhob routes. (Broadfoot). 

GARDAN DIWAR.—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 68° 8'. Elev. 10,076. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate between the pass of Una on the south- 
east and the Koh-i-Baba range in the north-west and on the bank Helmand, 
a few miles from its source. Itis 57 miles from Kabal. (Moorcro/t— 
Outram). 

GARDEZ:-—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about — miles east Ghazni, in the Zarmat valley, 
inhabited by Tajaks and containing 250 houses. The inhabitants act as 
go-betweens with the Ghilzies and Jadrans. Thence there are roads by 
Logar to Kabal by Michelgah to Jalalabad, by Kolalga to Ghazni, and 
by the Mangal country and Karam to Kohat. (Broadfoot). 

GARI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Hisérak division, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, containing 
300 houses of Mohmands. (AMucGregor.) 

GARJISTAN. 
The name given by Eldred Pottinger to the country at the head of the 
Margab river, Afghanistan, between Long. 64 and 65. He did not, however 
visit it, and only gives it from hearsay, and it is proper to remark that Ferrier, 
who crossed the Margab south of Sar-i-ptl] and west of Long. 65, makes no 
mention of any district of this name. Yet Babar mentions a district of this 
name lying in the hills west of Ghazni, ‘ where the valleys are level and have 

azing,’ answering in some measure to Ferrier’s description of the 

country of the Saharae. (Pottinger). 
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GAKMAB.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A hot spring in Afghanistan, a few miles east Farah. It has no particular 

metallic flavour. (Herrier). 
GARMAB.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, eighteen miles east of Girishk. (Thornton). 
GARMAB. —Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, between Girishk and Farah, by the Dilaraém road, 

and 28 miles east of Farah. (Thornton). 
GARMSEL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A narrow tract of country in Afghanistan, lying on the south bank of the 
Helmand river and five days’ journey north-west from Nushki on the edge 
of the desert. It has all the appearance of having been the dry bed of the 
river, and is exceedingly productive in wheat, rice, and other grains. The 
iwhabitants of this district are notorious for their robberies, and are com- 
posed of the outcasts from society of all the neighbouring countries, who 
are said to be induced to settle here from the trifling labour with which 
they raise their crops, partly owing to the yearly supply of water they de- 
rive from the overflowing of the Helmand river, and partly to the amazing 
fertility of the earth, rendering vegetation remarkably quick. The breadth 
of this strip of culturable land is generally about }mile on each bank, and it 
nowhere exceeds two miles in breadth; beyond it the sandy desert extends. In 
this tract are scattered castles and fortified villages, but the greater part is 
covered with herbage rushes and tamirisk bushes, among which are many 
camps of shepherds. (Pottinger—Elphinstone). 

GARZEWAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A sub-division of the Haz&rajat. Its position is not shown. It appears to be 
one of the numerous valleys which are used by the Hazaras for pasturage. 

GASTA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahar to the Ghwalari 
route. It is apparently in the bed of the Kundin stream. (Lumsden). 

GASWAP—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, at a piece of standing water on the route from 
Kandahar to Herat, and a hundred and thirty miles north-west of the former 
place. It is situate on a road a little south of the main route, collateral to 
it and in some degree preferable, on account of the more abundant supply 
of water. (Thornton). 

GATI— 
Havelock says (writing at Melamanda)—* Haji Khan Kakar represented 
that there was in the Gati hill two marches in advance a marauding tribe 
who might give trouble.” I have found no other mention of the Gati hulls, 
unless they are the same as Connolly’s Ganti. (Jdavelock). 

GATI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A spring of brackish water on the ascent over the Ghwalari mdge by the 
Manzi route. (Broadfoot). 

GATK AE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place, 87 miles, Dera Ismall, 203 miles, Ghazni, by the Ghwéalari 
Pass. Water is plentiful but brackish. It is situated in a ravine, 20 feet 
wide. (Broadfoot). 

GAVI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tribe of Hazaras settled in the south slopes of the Hindti Kush. Leech 
mentions them as inhabiting the valley of Zalakan, Dara-i-nao, and Talkhytn 
on the south side of the Gwalian and Gwazgar Passes. (Leech——Kiphinstone.) 
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GAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan ae rises in the mountains of the Taemiini and 
falls into the Farah Rad. 

GAZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman, Kabal, Afghanistan, 15 miles north-west 
Kabal, advantageously situated. In its vicinity are abundant mounds or 


tumuli, (Masson). 


GAZ DARA—Lat. Long Elev. 
A range of hills in Afghanistan in the Ghilzae aa (Broadfoot.) 
GHAIN-I-BALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Panjshér valley, Afghanistan, 65 miles Kabal, 58 Farajkhan, 
consisting of 30 houses of Pash&es; water plentiful from a stream. Ghain-i- 
pan near it contains 100 houses. (Leec). 

GHAIN-GRAIJ AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated in a tributary of the Panjshér valley, 
called “ike Pachan river, 54 miles north-east Kabal; containing 100 houses, 
inhabited by Pash&es. (Leech). 


GHANIMAT HAZARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
. village in Afghanistén, two miles north of the Margab river. (Thorn- 
ton.) 
GHAOCH KHOL—Lat. Lon Elev. 


ng: 

A village in the Haz&rajat, Afghanistan, on the left bank of the Helmand 
river at the river junction of the ab-i-Dilawar stream. There are a 
many forts in the vicinity and supplies can be collected. At this p 
when Masson visited it, large stores of provisions had been collected by the 
Hazaras for the force of Haji Khan Kakar. (asson.) 

GHAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghanistan, a fort on the right bank of the Tarnak, 75 miles south-west 
from Ghazni. (Zhornton). 

GHARAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Badakhshén, on the right bank of the Oxus below Ish Kashm, and 
in the vicinity of the ruby mines. (Wood). 

GHARIGI— 
A road which goes from the Ktram valley to Kabal direct, turning the 
Logar route. It leaves the road to the Shatar Gardan Pass at 8 miles north 
of the village of Ali Khél in the Jaji country, and goes north over the 
Sted Koh to Kabal. (Lumsden). 

GHARIBAE—Lat. Long. Elev 
A pass in Afghanistan over the main range dividing the drainage of 
the Helmand from that of the Indus, on the Martif road to Der& Ishmail 
Khan. Nothing is said of it beyond that it is long and bounded by low 
hills. (Lumsden.) 

GHARIBAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, on the east road from the Abistada Lake by Esot to 
Kach Toba, and over a spur of the main range over which the pass 
above mentioned of the same name goes. The range is described by Neil 
Campbell, who crossed it with the Bombay column proceeding to Qwetta, 
as rocky with a few trees, and requiring a good deal of labour to make it 
passable for guns. (N. Campbell.) 

GHASK— 
One of the four valleys of Nijrao inhabited by Pashaes. (Leech.) 
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GHAZITA BAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
One of the four villages of Chardeh (south-east), 20 miles east Jalalabad, 
Afghanistan. (Garden). 

GHAZIABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the left bank of the Alishang river, 
78 miles from Jalalabad. It has 8 houses, inhabited by Pashaées. (Leech.) 

GHAZNI—Lat. . 33° 34’, Long. 68° 18’, Elev. 7,726. 
A town and fortress of Afghanistan, 85 miles south-west Kabal, 238 miles 
north-east Kandahar, 145 miles north-east Kullat-i-Ghilzae, south-west 
Jalalabad direct, 264 miles west Kohat by Ktram, west north-west Bant 
by Dawar, 283 miles north-west Dera Ismail Khan by Gomal road, north- 
west Dera Ghazi Khan by Joba and Bori, 295 miles north north-east Qwetta, 
east south-east Herat by the Hazarajat, south south-east Bamian. 

The town of Ghazni may be described as an irregular square, each side 
averaging 400 yards, and having a total circuit of about 1,750 yards, inclu- 
sive of the citadel. 

Ghazni is situated on the left bank of the Ghazni river, and on the 
level ground between the river and the termination of a spur which here 
runs east and west from the Gtlkoh range. The city is spread out to the 
south and east of the spur, but is prevented from doing so to the west by the 
river, which here leaves but a confined space between its left bank and the 
knoll, at the end of the spur on which the citadel is situated. 

It is surrounded by a high wall built on the top of a mound in part 
natural and in part artificial, The wall is partly of stone and brick 
masonry laid in mud, and partly of clay bwilt in courses in a manner 
common in Afghanistan. It is flanked at irregular intervals by towers, 
and may be divided into five parts, vz., A B, B C, C D, D, E, EA 
(vide plan, in the Quarter Master General’s Office). The front A B 
forms the north side of the town, and is nearly perpendicular to the 
course of the range of hills, upon a detached portion of which one of its 
flanks A rests, the outer wall between this pomt A and Kabal gateway 
occupies the foot of the citadel knoll, and is therefore considerably raised 
above the plain. The range of hills rises gradually from the knoll F op- 
posite to the citadel to the village T, and from thence more rapidly to 
the point K where an old tomb exists. The wall at A facing F is situated 
on the scarp rock, but being ata poimt where the completion of the cir- 
cuit of the ditch was deemed too laborious an undertaking, and being 
opposite to heights from which it was thought probable that attacks would 
be made, the angle A was retrenched by another masonry wall in rear of 
the outer line, and in part covered by it but not altogether so, being situated 
somewhat higher on the citadel knoll. The K&bal gateway consists of a 
quadrangular domed building, the immediate entrance to which on the 
northern side is flanked by two towers a and J, and the approach to it being 
by the towers to right and left of these. As the outer gate opens to the 
north and could be seen from the heights, Dédst Mahamad constructed a 
screen wall of brick masonry, and had it run up toa sufficient height effec- 
tually to cover the gate. The domed building g opens on ite western side 
into the town, and admits of a second gate being hung up. The mound on 
which the outer wall is built follows the natural slope of the ground, so that 
the terreplein of the wall at the Kabal gate is on a higher level than that 
of the tower B. The ditch of the front A B is also affected by the rapidity 
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of the slope from A to B, which is such that the bottom of the ditch at the 
Kabal gate is considerably above that opposite to the tower B. In con- 
sequence of the rocky nature of the ground at A, the ditch is not there con- 
tinuous, and the water brought by the small watercourse H passes through 
a roughly dug half-tunnel half-ditch excavation to the point where the 
main ditch commences. The latter obstacle may be said to average a top 
breadth of 45 feet and a depth varying from 14 to 18 and 20 feet. The 
faussebraie, a thin earthen wall pierced with loop-holes, follows the line of the 
scarp of the ditch, and has no flanking defences beyond a few insignificant 
circular projections, On the knoll F the foundations of an outwork were 
to be seen. The plain in front of C B is occupied by gardens and vineyards, 
intersected by mud walls, which afford good cover to within a short distance 
of the counterscarp. 

The gateway in the front C D had the screen-wall unfinished at the time 
that the British force came before Ghazni, but though incomplete, it was 
sufficiently high to answer its object, in addition to which the gateway was 
built up. This front has good cover before it among the gardens, vineyards, 
and mud walls outside the ditch. 

The mound along the front D E, and that portion of E A south of the 
citadel knoll, is lower than in the other fronts, and the wall is in some 
parts weak in section and in bad repair. The gateway near the angle (E, the 
Kandahar or south gate) was well screened from view and also built up. 
A small well-placed outwork Q gives a hold of the nght bank of the river, 
and protects the approach to the temporary bridge here thrown across the 
stream. The position for the outwork in question, and the screen-walls 
in front of the gates, are said to have been recommended by the Russian 
officer Vicovitch when at Ghazni. The knoll from L to A has an 
exceedingly steep slope, and its summit has a command over the plain of 
about 200 feet. The line of wall E L is screened by the knoll in question 
from being taken in reverse within moderate range from the heights north 
of the city, and though weaker in section than the other fronts is more 
immediately supported by the citadel. 

The city itself is composed of dirty irregular streets of houses several stories 
high. Round the foot of the citadel rock on the east and west sides, there 
is a small open space varying from 100 to 50 yards, but on the south 
side the houses come close up to the scarp of the rock. The streets are 
very irregular, but from the Kanah gate to’ the Kandahar, or as garden 
terms it, the Bazaar gate, a street runs with some pretensions to uniformity 
of breadth and directness of course. Another street leads north-east to 
the open space on the west of the citadel rock, and from the Kabal gate 
to the others there is communication by several narrow and irregular streets. 
The houses are built of mud, and have flat roofs in most cases, but in some 
they are domed. The number of houses is variously estimated at from 900 
to 3,500. 

As a city, Ghazni will not bear any comparison with Kabal or Kandahar, 
and a previous visit to the bazaars of either would disappoint one in 
visiting the darkened narrow streets and small “charsi’”’ of Ghazni. 
However, it possesses snug houses and capital stabling sufficient for a 
cavalry brigade within its walls and in the citadel; particularly the squares 
and residences of its leading men are in many instances spacious and even 
princely in their style and decorations. 
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The population at the time of the siege by the British was estimated by 
Hough at 3,000, exclusive of the garrison, and by Broadfoot at 4,500; but 
it is probable that in times of peace the population exceeds this, though 
it is not likely to come up to Thornton’s estimate of 10,000. 

The inhabitants of Ghazni are composed of Afghans, about 200 families 
of Hazara labourers, and perhaps 150 of Hinda shopkeepers, bankers, and 
traders. Bellew says they have a look of wretchedness and poverty, and are 
remarkable only for their ignorance and superstition. They are a very 
mixed community; the Hazaras here are more numerous than anywhere 
else in the country, and the Hindts are a thriving race. Besides these there 
are Afghans, both Dtiranis and Ghilzdes, as well as Tajaks and Kazalbash. 

The Hindus are required to wear tight trousers instead of loose ones, 
and a black cap for a turban, and to pay a small tax as infidels. For these 
concessions they receive protection and even consideration, and are allowed 
to practise their idolatries in secret; their strange dress and dirty habits 
are very unlike the Hindiis of India, but they are still the same quiet 
money-making people. 

The chief trade of the place is in corn and fruits and madder, all of which 
are largely produced in the district. Sheep’s wool and camel’s haircloth are 
brought into the market from the adjoiming Hazara country. But the 
trade of Ghazn1i is not nearly so great as it might be, and this is attributed 
by Bellew to various circumstances, of which the principal are a want of 
liberal encouragement on the part of the rulers of the country and the 
unfavourable situation of the city as well as its severe climate. There are no 
manufactures carried on at Ghazni, except that of sheepskin coats (poshteens). 

Water is supplied to Ghazni from the river of Ghazni, and the facility 
with which it can be turned into the ditches precludes the possibility of 
its being cut off. 

Supplies should be procurable in Ghazni in considerable quantity, espe- 
cially wheat and barley, as it furnishes Kabal with these articles; and as 
there are magnificient pastures near it, grass should also be abundant. 

Ghazni is celebrated for the excellence of its apples and melons, both 
of which are supplied to the Kabal market in great quantities, together 
with apricots and corn. The madder grown in the vicinity is almost all 
exported to Hindustan. Tobacco and corn are grown only for home con- 
sumption; so is the castor-oil plant on account of its oil, which is very 
generally used for domestic and in a measure even for culinary purposes. 
On the capture of Ghazni by the army of the Indus, 500,000lbs. of 
wheat and barley and 79,080lbs. of flour were found in the place. 

The citadel of Ghazni is situated at the north angle of the town on the 
abrupt detached knoll in which the hills terminate. It is 150 feet above the 
plain, and commands the city completely. Its defences are a high masonry 
wall, loopholed and provided with a parapet, but no rampart save the natural 
hill. There are four towers at the angles, but these are small and insigni- 
ficant. Durand is of opinion that this citadel has no other strength than 
that afforded by its commanding situation and formidable slopes; the area 
of the summit of the knoll is so confined, and the buildings so ill-adapted 
to withstand shells, that when the outer or town wall was carried, a garrison 
would be able to make but a short defence, if vertical fire were brought into 
play against them. 

The town and citadel are both commanded by the hills to the north, but 
the former is in a measure sheltered by the citadel rock. There were 9 guns 
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of different calibre found in Ghazni on ite capture by the army of the Indus, 
and on the occasion of ite occupation by General Nott in 1842, one 
68-pounder and 7 smaller pieces, 2, 3, 6, 8 and 9 pounds of brass and iron 
and 7 wall pieces, with very small stores of ammunition, were all that fell 
into his hands. 

Ghazni was found provisioned for five months on its capture by Sir 
John Keane. 

The supply of the water in the citadel is very bad, there being only one 
well inside it, which is generally ah 

The position of Ghazni must be considered of great strategical import- 
ance, as part of a line of defence against an enemy advancing from the west, 
or as a position giving an invader from the east a dominance over all the 
country of Afghanistan. A reference to the commencement of this article 
will show its relative position with regard to places both in Afghanistan and 
British territory. 

The climate of Ghazni, for several months of the year, is very cold. 
Snow lies on the ground from November to February. In summer the 
heat is said not to equal that of Kabal or Kandahar, though it is rendered 
disagreeable and injurious by constant dust-storms, whilst the bare rocky 
heights of Balal, that arise immediately to the north of the city, radiate 
their heat into it and render the night-air close and oppressive. 

During the summer and autumn months, fevers of the typhoid or bilious 
type are said to be very prevalent and fatal, whilst in winter the mortality 
among the million is greater than in other cities of Afghanistan, owing to the 
severity of the cold and the scarcity of fuel. Wood is not usually to be had 
for fuel, and its place is supplied by thorny shrubs that grow in the surround- 
ing country, though every available combustible 1s also used by the poor. 

In the winter at Ghazni it commences to freeze every evening in October, 
and the ice lasts till mid-day; in November it never thaws; in December 
the country is covered with three feet of snow, which melts in the middle of 
March. ‘The people then issue from their long confinement, and find the 
fields green with corn and the plain covered with flowers, which last only 
afew days. The climate is then genial, but even in July the heat 1s 
not oppressive; except the periodical snow, rain seldom falls. The wind 
during the day is generally from the south. 

The view from the citadel is extensive, but by no means inviting; the 
plain is but indifferently furnished with villages, but there are very nume- 
rous shrines, 197 being the number given. These are for the most part 
surrounded by orchards, vineyards, and corn-fields. Excepting along the 
course of its river, to the vicinity of which the cultivation and villages are 
mostly confined, the plain of Ghazni has an empty and bare aspect. The 
streams of “karez” cross the road at intervals of eight or ten mules on 
their way to the few villages that are widely scattered over the plain 
country. 

The. distant hills extend in low ranges of bare rock, and_ the 
country skirting them is a raviney waste, wandered over by a vagabond 
section of the Ghilzae tribe, whose immense flocks of goats, sheep, and 
camels share the pasture with herds of wild deer, which with wolves, 
foxes and hares are the wild denizens of this wilderness, in which also 
tortoises and several species of lizard abound. The black hair tents 
( Khizdi”) of these Israelites of the desert are seen dotting the country 
at frequent intervals, and always occupying the sheltered hollows in its 
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surface for protection from the keen blast of the west wind, which blows with 
considerable violence during the spring, and, till the sun be well risen, 
is very bleak and numbing in its effects, and injurious to the eyes from 
the force with which it drives particles of dust before it. A stunted brush- 
wood, seldom exceeding three feet in height, and usually not so high, 1s 
scattered over the dreary waste. 

Three miles to the north-east of Ghazni are the ruins of the old city, 
destroyed in the middle of the twelfth century by the Prince of Ghar. 
Amidst the destruction which overtook nearly all beside, the conqueror 
spared the tomb of the renowned Mahmad of Ghazni. The tomb is 
a rude and humble structure, consisting of an oblong chamber, 36 
feet long and 18 wide, with a mud cupola. The grave stone is a 
marble, covered with inscriptions and highly polished, the result of being 
handled by numerous visitors during several centuries. The interior 1s 
hung with ostrich eggs, peacock feathers, and other trumpery. The apart- 
ment in which repose the relics of the “mighty victor,” was, previously 
to the British invasion, closed by the gates which it is believed he triumph- 
antly removed from the temple of Somnath in Guzerat. These gates are 
of sandal-wood, 18 feet high, each five feet broad and three inches 
thick, very beautifully carved in tasteful arabesques. As Mahmad is said 
to have removed these gates in 1024, they must, in this view, be above 
eight hundred years old, yet they are still in perfect preservation. In 1842, 
when the British, under General Nott, dismantled Ghazni, they carried 
off these gates, with the view of restoring them to their original place in 
the temple in Guzerat. The mace asserted to be that of “the destroyer,” 
the name under which Mahmtd is familiarly designated in oriental history 
and tradition, has been usually exhibited by the priest who officiates at his 
tomb, and it is, as might be expected of one assigned to the use of so 
mighty a hero, too ponderous to be wielded by any of the present race of men. 

Previously to the capture of the place by the British, it had been removed, 
that it might not fall into their hands. The building is environed with 
luxuriant gardens and orchards, watered by an aqueduct discharging an 
abundant supply of fine water ; and this delightful suburb is hence denomi- 
nated roza, or the garden. 

The ruins of the old city consist of a vast extent of shapeless mounds. 
The only remains of its former splendour are two minarets, 400 yards 
apart, which are said to mark the limits of the bazaar of the ancient 
city. They are of brick, above a 100 feet high and 12 in diameter; and 
their proportions and style of architecture give them an interest for the 
eye equal to that afforded by their antiquity and historical associations to 
the imagination. One of them has a winding staircase within, and inclines 
considerably over its base. That building so easily demolished should 
have been spared in the destruction of the old city by the Prince of Ghor, 
may perhaps have resulted from some religious feeling with which they were 
associated. 

Probably the earliest authentic notice which history affords of Ghazni 
is of the date 976, when it was made the seat of government by Abus- 
taken, an adventurer of Bokhara. He was, after a short interval, succeeded 
by Sabaktagin, the father of the renowned Mahmtd, the destroyer. Few 

ursued the career of conquest with more perseverance or success than 
Mahmtd, whose empire extended from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from 
the Indian Ocean to the Oxus. It fell to pieces on his death; and in 1151, 
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his capital, Ghazni, was stormed by Allahadin, Prince of Ghor, who 
massacred the inhabitants on the spot, with the exception of those of rank, 
whom he conveyed to Ghor, and there butchered them, using their blood 
to moisten the mortar with which he constructed fortifications. 

The following remarks on the-defence of Ghazni are from Lieutenant 
Pigou’s report :—“ The defences of Ghazni, though admirably calculated to 
afford protection against the implements of war in use at the time of their 
construction, would not be sufficient (even if in good order) Yo detain an 
army provided with a battering train for the period of three days before its 
walls. Both its situation and construction are, vitally defective when consi- 
dered with reference to a scientific system of attack. A range of hills 
stretches to the edge of the ditch on the northern side, whence not only a 
command of observation, but a command of fire may be obtained over the 
whole place with the exception of the citadel. The walls of the latter can 
be seen half way down, and were it not for the wall marked A in the plan, 
would be visible to the very bottom. Breaching batteries might be estab- 
lished on these hills within 400 yards of the enceinte, and a breach effected 
in less than 24 hours. These hills also afford admirable situations for 
enfilade and vertical fire, if it should be deemed necessary to have recourse 
to them, and there is ample cover for a large body of men among the 
hollows and ravines. 

It may be said that these hills might be occupied by an out-work, thus 
a defect would be turned into an advantage, but this would not be the case; 
these hills are the terminus of an extensive range gradually increasing in 
height as they retire from Ghazni, so that the possession of one isolated 
hill would be of no avail, unless another commanding it were occupied. 

The communications between such an outpost and the place would be 
bad and liable to interruption. These hills too being under a very partial 
fire from the main wall, no outworks depending upon it for support could 
long withstand an attack carried on with efficient means. Were the fortress 
of Ghazni in admirable repair and its construction as favorable as that of 
any European fort yet occupying the situation it does, it could not hold 
out a week against an efficient train of artillery. 

Its construction, however, is miserably defective. A glance at the plan 
will show that it is totally without any flanking defence save the oblique and 
contracted one from some of the towers. The hills to the north of the town, 
upon which care should have been taken to concentrate a heavy fire (both 
flanking and direct), are liable to no fire whatever, save a_ section, 
from the citadel to the distance of two miles on the hills; but as I am not 
supplied with either a levelling instrument or a theodolite, I am precluded 
from furnishing such section from the short face of the citadal. The main 
wall immediately opposite to it is commanded by it, and would consequently 
be untenable. The wall D has no rampart; the garrison themselves seem 
at least to have acquired a knowledge of this defect, and have attempt- 
ed to remedy it by constructing the wall A, which, in addition to acting 
as a traverse to the citadel wall and the space beneath it, might have been 
rendered capable of bringing a heavy direct fire upon the hills, but con- 
structed as it is, it can only mount one gun, its rampart being too narrow. 

There is no part of the main wall that is not visible to the foundations, 
the wall being only two feet thick, which could offer no resistance even to 
field artillery. The ditch of moderate breadth is not of uniform depth, and 
owing to the irregularities of the ground upon which it is built, it is 
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impossible to fill it with water all round without the construction of bunds, 
which would allow a passage across the ditch by an enemy. It is also to be 
observed that the ditch does not surround the whole of the enceinte; it is 
interrupted by causeways at the Kandahar and Water gates, and there is 
also a space of 100 feet in length unprotected by any ditch, at the bottom of 
the hills north of the town, where, as has already been shown, every facility 
for breaching exists. 

The western face has no rampart whatever, its wall being only 10 feet 
thick at bottom. The ground in front of it is consequently exposed to no 
fire of artillery, except from the citadel and the space immediately beneath 
it; its prolongation is also directed upon the hills, so that it would be liable 
to a heavy enfilade fire. It should, however, be mentioned that this face 
could probably be protected for a time from assault by inundation, for 
15 miles above Ghazni is a large reservoir of water 2,000 feet square, and 
at present of an average depth of 20 feet. It was constructed by Saltan 
Mahmad for the purposes of irrigation, but might be turned into a means 
of defence, by breaking down the masonry wall which at present retains 
the water, and allowing the stream to flow down in a channel previously 
constructed or down the river to Ghazni; it could not however be retained 
there more than three or four days. 

If the enemy were once in possession of the town, the citadel could only 
hold out to obtain terms; owing to the total absence of flanking defence, a 
miner could be attached to almost any part of the wall, or a breach might be 
effected from behind the wall A. There is also a natural obstacle to its 
holding out any length of time, as it possesses no water ; there is a well, but it 
is dry, and though this defect might be remedied, it would be at some cost. 

Such then are the defects of sz¢uatson and construction in the fortress of 
Ghazni, nor is its condition any better. The main wall is in a ruinons state 
throughout, several portions have lately fallen without any cause, save 
decay, and many of the towers are in rather a precarious state. The 
rampart is too narrow to allow guns to be worked upon it, and the passage 
round the walls is very much interrupted by houses; there is no good 
magazine for powder or stores of any kind. 

From the above remarks, it will be evident that to attempt to render 
Ghazni capable of withstanding even a week’s siege, by an army furnished 
with an efficient train of artillery, it would be necessary to spend a large 
sum of money, if it be practicable by the common methods of fortification, 
which, in my opinion, it is not; for as long as the hills to the north of the 
town exist, no walls, however lofty and thick, no ditch however deep and 
broad, would counterbalance the advantage gained to the enemy by tie 
possession of those hills, still it may be proper to mention some of the 
improvements which would be necessary to undertake in order to put 
Ghazni more on an equality with a besieging force than it is at present. . 

A great part of the main wall should be renewed, a wide rampart con- 
structed all round the place, the houses marked in the plan should be pulled 
down, a thick rampart constructed in place of the wall A, parts of the 
enceinte turned so as to bring a flanking fire upon the hills ‘batter d’eaux’ 
constructed. A covered way and glacis would also be of great advantage, 
but to carry into effect these improvements would involve the expenditure of 
two or three lakhs of rupees. 

Taking into consideration then the defects of Ghazni with regard to 
location, position, construction, and condition, I am of opinion that the 
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funds which would be necessary to put Ghazni into such a state of defence, 
as to enable it to check for a time the march of a powerful army (such as 
would be brought into the field by any European power purposing the 
invasion of India), had far better be applied to the improvement of the 
defences of Kabal, or the construction of a fort and entrenched camp in 
the vicinity of the passes. 


Although it would not therefore be advisable to expend any large sums of 
money on the defences of Ghazni, yet there are some local improvements 
which might be carried into effect at no great cost, which would add some- 
what to its powers of defence. These improvements are the blocking up 
of the Kandahar gate, which has no ditch before it, and can be seen from 
a distance; it is situated near the Water gate, so that no great inconvenience 
would result to the inhabitants by the measure. A small wicket might be 
opened at the Kabal gate, which would be a convenience in time of peace, 
and in case uf a siege would enable the garrison to make sorties upon the 
hills immediately above it (an operation they could not carry into effect at 
present). A narrow bridge might be thrown over the ditch in front of the 
gate, strong enough to bear a horseman, and yet so slight that its destruction 
might be ensured in five minutes by a barrel of powder. The Water gate 1s 
defended by an outwork and by the river; its traverses however require 
repairs. The wall marked A, part of which has fallen, should be re-built so as 
to mount three guns. The bastion near the Kabal gate which has lately 
fallen down, should also be re-built. Ramps are much wanted to get the 
guns up into the towers. One or two of the principal streets require 
widening in three or four places to allow of the passage of guns through 
them. A bund or two is required in the ditch; it would be of great 
advantage to construct a rampart all round the enceinte wall, but the 
cost of this would be very great. The ground round Ghazni should also 
be cleared as much as possible of gardens, huts, &c., which are valuable to 
an attack by a coup de main.” 


The following estimate of minor repairs for the fortress of Ghazni was 
also made by Lieutenant Pigou :— 








No.| I H B. C.F 
Masonry work— 

Bastion of Kabal gate 1 o4 80 4 2 880 
Returning wall at A oe . 1 "0 | 20 4 | 6.600 
Ditto in rear at A 7 een } 70 16 9 | 9 240 
Repair of traverses 1} 1001! 10 6 6.000 
Heightening traverse at Kandahar gate l 50 6 6 1,800 
Shutting up Kandahar gate 1 12 | 12 5 720 
Various small repairs ... 2 000 
Total cubic feet : bane | 21,2 4) 

Clay work— | | 
Rampart at A Sus - - 1 "0'!16! 9 10.080 
Pace for two guns at ditto 9 15 | 16/10] 4,800 
Forming three ramps a. a 8 50 | 12 | 10 | 18,000 
Constructing bunds ..,, ta 8 80 | 12 | 20} 21.600 
Total cubic feet “ oe |... | 64.480 
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Abstract of Estimate. 











Rs. A. Pz Rs. A. P. 
21,240 | Cubic feet of masonry @ 5c. feet per rupee .. | 4248 0 0 
54,480 | Ditto of clay work @ 20 feet per rupee wa 2,724 0 0 
Opening wicket in Kabal gate “ aa 50 0O 0 
Bridge before ditto ... se ae 50 0 0 
Widening street sa ee aes 1,000 O 0 
Partially cleaning ground round Ghazni .. | 2,000 0 0 | 10,072 90 0 
TotTaL ses eeeih;’ sepa 
10,072 O 0 
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As it is of the utmost importance to have all available opinions on a 
subject which may be of vital importance to Government at a future period, I 
shall make no apology for lengthening this article, by the introduction also 
of Lieutenant Durand’s able report on the defences of Ghazni—* From the 
forgoing brief description,” says Durand, “and by reference to the plan and 
sections, it is evident that Ghazni is in its present state capable of resisting 
any attack which a merely native force could make; and that also with a few 
improvements and ordinary care on the part of its garrison, it is capable of 
frustrating any attempts which a regular army might hazard in order to carry 
the place by open assault. But against a force provided with battering guns 
and mortars, the duration of the siege would prove but short, for the outer 
wall may be everywhere seen to its base and battered down from a distance, 
whilst the part selected for breaching may be where the bank or mound is 
not a formidable obstacle, and the position of the citadel such that the effect 
of the plunging fire it could bring to bear would be trifling. The wet 
ditch, though an obstacle, might be soon filled up, and the citadel after the 
fall of the place would for reasons before specified hold out but a short 
time. 

Ghazni being the capital of the Ghilzie country, situated on the line 
of communication between Kandahar and Kabal, and commanding, it may 
be said, access to the Gomal Pass, may be deemed, a strategetical pomt of 
some importance, and the method in which it admits of being strengthened 
worthy of consideration. 

The defence of such a fort as Ghazni, even when improved, would of 
course altogether depend upon the means which the besiegers brought with 
them. If an enemy from the westward were enabled to appear before the 
place with a powerful artillery, the resistance that could be offered would be 
short and the issue unfavorable to the besieged. If, however, as is most 
probable in consequence of the nature of the country over which he must 
advance, an enemy came before the place with a small number of battering 
guns and insignificant means, then by forcing him to open his attack at some 
distance from the body of the place, by subjecting him to the necessity of 
breaching and taking in succession different lines of work, thus consuming 
his means and prolonging his exposure to an unequal contest with a 
superior artillery, there would be a fair chance of exhausting his limited 
resources and of forcing him to raise the siege. In short, if ever such a 
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contest occur, it will be purely an affair of artillery, and works, if added, 
must be constructed with reference to this normal consideration. 

Viewing the subject in this manner, the two following methods of 
strengthening Ghazni would seem to offer advantages which are suited 
both to the locality of the fort and to the nature of the defence required. 

The first system may be stated as consisting in the construc- 
tion of a series of casemated masonry towers, say nine or ten in 
number, placed at distances of from 250 to 500 yards from the body of 
the place, and from 400 to 500 yards apart from each other, each tower 
to carry at least four gunsof heavy calibre. These works would have to be 
made not only perfectly strong and secure from open assaults, but also 
capable of containing and giving good cover to the small garrison, chiefly 
composed of artillerymen, and to the full supply of stores of every kind 
that each tower might need in case of being the one attacked, the 
distance rendering it necessary to throw out of calculation any dependence 
on being able to maintain a communication and draw support from the 
body of the place. Although this system would afford many advantages, 
yet the following considerations are against its application, and are more 
in favor of the second mode to be subsequently described. The 
objections to the tower system are, first, the cost of the casemated 
towers or redoubts. Second/y, the number of guns which would be requisite, 
for each tower must be completely equipped, and no trust placed in being 
able to defer their thorough armament until the side of attack were as- 
certained, for the besiegers’ intentions would probably be developed by a 
vigor of operations which would put out of question the then provision of 
the redoubts. Thirdly, a gun or guns disabled in a tower could not be 
replaced by others drawn from neighbouring outworks, and when in con- 
sequence of the fall of one or more redoubts the attack on the body of the 
place commenced, it would be exceedingly difficult, in the presence of the 
enemy on the alert, to withdraw guns from the redoubts with the view of their 
sharing in the nearer struggle about to take place. Lastly, the place once 
taken, the besiegers would find themselves provided with an efficient siege 
equipment for any further operations which they might contemplate. 

The second method—that about to be detailed seems, therefore, better 
suited to the occasion, though deficient in many of the advantages presented 
by the former. It consists in the construction of strong lunettes, whose 
salient angles should be about 200 or 250 yards from the body of the place, 
and about 400 yards from each other. These works open to the rear, 
and communicating with the body of the place by means of covered way 
from the counterscarp to each lunette, must, however, be rendered perfectly 
secure from surprises by night or open assaults by day, by being furnished 
with good wet ditches all round them. If given 60 yards of face and 40 
or 50 yards of flank, they would be sufficient size, and in number they need 
not exceed seven. The earthen rampart ought not to be continued across 
the gorges, but reliance placed in a good wet ditch, a stout palisade, and 
a loop-holed mascnry keep at the drawbridge for protecting the gorges 
from assault. The fire from the place would render attacks on the rear of 
the works hazardous. 

For the defence of Ghazni thus strengthened, fewer guns would be 
necessary than in the first method; for the lunettes could easily com- 
municate with the place, and the complete armament of any of them need 
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not take place until the side of attack was ascertained. A stronger garrison 
would, however, be requisite, as the lunettes besides artillerymen would need 
a proportion of infantry, whereas in the redoubts, musketry might, during 
the attack upon them, be dispensed with, a few wall-pieces and well-served 
rifles sufficng in addition to the detail of artillerymen. The cost of 
seven outworks, such as marked in the accompanying plan, would be less 
than that of nine or ten casemated redoubts, for the lunettes might be con- 
structed without other masonry than that of the small keep at the gorges. 
They would derive considerable support from the body of the place and 
gue the citadel, and the armament of the fort would not be on so expensive . 
a scale. 

The ditch now surrounding the town ought to be widened and deepened, 
and the earth excavated employed in forming the glacis to a covered 
way, which would connect the communications from their gorges of the 
outworks, and facilitate the circulation of guns, troops, &. The mound 
should be everywhere scarped, as much as consistent with the safety of the 
wall; this would in many parts cause a breach in the wall to be neither 
easy nor practicable, without as much battering, perhaps more, were expended 
on the mound, as had been on the wall. Wherever possible, the wall should 
be adapted to carry guns on its terreplein, if only field-pieces. The citadel 
should, where it can be done, have its walls pierced, and some vaulted cover 
obtained about the embrasures thus cut through ; in this manner the citadel 
would become a position for heavy artillery, the fire from which in con- 
sequence of its command would always prove formidable to lodgments made 
in or near any of the lunettes, for the furthest of these outworks would 
not be above 400 yards distant from the height, and some of the nearer 
ones would be about half that distance. 

The ds with which a command of water may be obtained is such, 
that besides filling the ditches, advantage might be taken of the supply to 
cause additional difficulties; for though a besieger would easily drain the 
flooded ground over which his approaches must be made, still this opera- 
tion consumes time, increases labor, and the trenches made in well saturated 
soil subject him to many serious inconveniences. 

The village T above the knoll F isa point of importance, and should 
be held as long as possible; but as the village admits of being given in a 
short time considerable strength, nothing more need be specified than to 
include it as a post to be maintained.” 

At the time of the British invasion of Afghanistén, Sir John Keane, 
moved by the reports he had heard as to the weakness of the defences of 
Ghazni, left behind all his siege guns at Kandahar. On arrival at Ghazni, 
it was closely reconnoitred by the Quarter Master General and Field 
Engineer, and found to be very much stronger than they had been led to 
expect, the obstacles to either mining or escalading were said to be insur- 
mountable; and as there was no siege artillery with the force, the only 
resource left was to attempt a coup-de-main by blowing in the K&bal gate. 
Here the road to the gate was clear, the base over the ditch unbroken ; 
there were good positions for artillery within 300 yards of the walls on both 
sides of the road, and it was the only gateway not built up. It was ac- 
cordingly determined to make the attempt. 

“Tt was arranged that an explosion party, consisting of three officers 
of Engineeers, Captain Peat, Lieutenants Durand and McLeod, 3 Serjeants, 
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and 18 men of the Sappers in working dresses, ng 300 lbs. of powder 
in 12 sand-bags, with a hose 72 feet long, scald be ready to move down 
to the gateway at day-break. 

“ At midnight the first battery left camp,. followed by the other four 
at intervals of half an hour. Those to the mght of the road were con- 
ducted to their positions by Lieutenant Sturt ; those to the left by Lieutenant 
Anderson. The ground for the guns was prepared by the Sappers and 
Pioneers, taking advantage of the irregularities of the ground to the right 
and of some old garden walls to the left. 

“The artillery was all in position and ready by 3 a. Mm. of the 23rd, and 
shortly after, at the first dawn, the party under Captain Peat moved down 
to the gateway, accompanied by six men of Her Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry without their belts, and supported by a detachment of the same 
regiment, which extended to the right and left of the road, when they 
arrived at the ditch, taking advantage of what cover they could find, and 
endeavouring to keep down the fire from the ramparts, which became heavy 
on the approach of the party, though it had been remarkably slack during 
the previous operations. Blue lights were shown which rendered surround- 
ing objects distinctly visible, but luckily they were burned on the top of the 
parapet instead of being thrown into the passage below. 

“The explosion party marched steadily on, headed by Lieutenant 
Durand; the powder was placed, the hose laid, the train fired, and the 
carrying party had retired to tolerable cover in less than two minutes. The 
artillery opened when the blue lights appeared, and the musketry 
from the covering party at the same time. So quickly was the operation 
performed, and so little was the enemy aware of the nature of it, that not 
a man of the party was hurt. 

“ As soon as the explosion took place, Captain Peat, although hurt by 
the concussion, his anxiety preventing him from keeping sufficiently under 
cover, ran up to the gate, accompanied by asmall party of Her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infantry, and ascertained that 1t was completely destroyed. There was 
some delay in getting a bugler to sound the advance, the signal agreed on for 
the assaulting column to push on, and this was the only mistake in the 
operation. 

“The assaulting column, consisting of four European regiments (Her 
Majesty’s 2nd Regiment, Bengal European Regiment, Her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infantry, and Her Majesty’s 17th Regiment), commanded by Brigadier 
Sale, the advance under Lieutenant Colonel Dennie,accompanied by Lieutenant 
Sturt, Engineers, moved steadily through the gateway, through a passage 
. inside the gateway in a domed building, which opening on one side rendered 
everything very obscure, and rendered it difficult to find the outlet into the 
town. They met with little opposition ; but a party of the enemy seeking a 
break in the column, owing to the difficulty in scrambling over the rubbish 
in the gateway, made a rush, sword in hand, and cut down a good many 
men, wounding the Brigadier and several other officers. These swordsmen 
were repulsed, and there was no more regular opposition; the surprise 
and alarm of the governor and sirdars being so great, when they saw 
the column occupying the open space inside the gate and firing upon 
them, that they fled, accompanied by their men, even the garrison 
of the citadel following their example. Parties of the Afghans took 
refuge in the houses, firing on the column as it made its way through 
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the streets, and a good deal of desultory fighting took place in consequence, 
by which some loss was sustained. The citadel was occupied as soon as 
daylight showed that it had been abandoned by the enemy, and the whole of 
the works were in our possession before 5 a. M. ° 

“ We lost 17 men—6 Europeans and 11 Natives killed, 18 officers and 
117 European and 30 Natives wounded, total 182. Of the Afghans more 
than 514 were killed in the town (that number of bodies having been 
buried), and about 100 outside by the cavalry; 1,600 prisoners were taken, 
but there was no means of estimating the number of their wounded. After. 
the capture of this place, a garrison of a detachment of artillery, one regiment 
of infantry (16th Bengal Native Infantry) and 200 cavalry of the Shahs 
force, was left in it. 

“This was afterwards changed, and at the time of the outbreak in 1841, 
the 27th Bengal Native Infantry was in garrison; but no repairs had been 
made in the citadel, nor had any steps been taken to lay in provisions. On 
the 20th November the enemy appeared, and on the 16th December, aided by 
the townspeople, they got into the city, forcing the garrison to retire to the 
citadel. The garrison now began to suffer considerable hardships. They 
were all told off into three watches. The thermometer sank to 14° below zero, 
two pounds of wood was all that could be allowed for cooking or warmth, and 
the garrison was put on half rations. ‘The sepoys,’ says an officer of the 
garrison, ‘became useless, and if the enemy had had pluck to make a rush, 
they could have carried the works any day after Christmas Day.’ The 
garrison held out till the 6th March, when having no longer the snow to 
rely on for a supply of water, and their provisions being exhausted, they 
evacuated the citadel. They were then quartered in the town, but on the 
7th December they were treacherously attacked by the enemy, and the houses 
carried and all who were found murdered. On the 10th all the survivors were 
collected in two houses into which the enemy fired round shot. On that 
night they surrendered themselves to Shamsh-t-din Khan ; the officers were 
most brutally treated, the sepoys were sold into slavery or murdered, but 
when General Nott advanced and occupied Ghazni, 327 of the sepoys were 
recovered.” 

On the occasion of General Nott’s advance, the enemy evacuated Ghazni 
without fighting, except in a skirmish the day before the town was to have 
been attacked; but as General Nott proposed to have attacked the city at a 
different point to that used by Sir J. Keane, it will be useful and interesting 
if I extract from the report of Major Sanders, the Engineer in charge of the 
proposed attack :—‘‘ The guards,” he says, “required for the protection and 
general duties of the camp absorbed so many men that but few were available 
for the duties of a siege. The General therefore determined not to invest 
the place in form, and directed the engineer to concentrate the resources at 
his disposal at one spot, where protection might be most conveniently 
afforded to the siege operations. 

“With advertence to these instructions, the engineer proposed to 
establish a battery on the ridge of the hill north of the town in advance 
of the village of Balal, and distant about 350 yards from the nearest 
point of the walls. From this battery it was expected that the four 18- 
pounder guns would lay open the thin flank wall connecting the citadel on 
the west with the town wall in a few hours. The defences of the citadel 
could be swept from the same point by the light artillery, and the lines of 
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loop-holed wall, which would bear on the advance of the storming party, 
were all viewed in enfilade from the site selected for the battery. The 
advance of the party to the assault would have been greatly facilitated by 
the existence of a thick dam of earth across the ditch immediately opposite 
the point marked out for the breach. 

“It was further proposed that the principal assault should be supported 
by two other attacks, one an attempt to blow in the Water gate (both the 
others having been strongly built up, and the causeways in front of them 
cut through), another to escalade a weak point near the Kabal gate, which 
would have been greatly aided by the fire of the artillery from the hill. 

“This project met the General’s approval, and at dusk on the evening of 
the 5th September a working party composed of the Sappers and of 160 
men from the regiments occupying the hill, commenced work on the battery. 
By 4 a.m. on the 6th September, cover for the party had been secured 
across the ridge of the hill, and so much progress made in the execution of 
the work, as to lead to reasonable expectations that the four 18-pounder 
guns and two 24-pounder howitzers would be established in position, and 
ready to open their fire during the day. 

“Early on the evening of the 5th, a brisk matchlock fire was kept up 
from the citadel on the hill, but this gradually slackened, and at 10 Pp. m. 
had entirely ceased. The enemy’s infantry had been observed at dusk, 
crossing the river near the Water gate, with the intention, it was supposed, 
of attacking the working party during the night ; but towards the morning 
of the 6th, there was ground for believing the fort was evacuated. At day- 
light this was ascertained to be the case by Lieutenant North, of the En- 
gineers, who took possession at that hour of the Water gate without opposition.” 

General Nott then gave orders for the destruction of the citadel—a measure 
which Major Sanders reports having effected in the following words :— 

“JT have the honor to report that the engineer department attached to 
your force has been employed during the 7th and 8th instant on the work 
of demolition, and to state the progress effected. 

‘Fourteen mines have been sprung in the walls of the citadel, all with 
good effect. The upper fort has been completely destroyed, the second line 
of works extensively breached in two places, and the outer and lower walls 
have their rivetments blown down and greatly injured in three places. 

“In several spots remote from the mines, the walls, though they have not 
fallen, are so seriously shaken by the explosions, that, unless immediate and 
energetic measures are adopted, on the departure of your force for their 
repair and security, they must crumble down during the ensuing winter. 

“The gateways of the town and citadel, and the roofs of the principal 
buildings, have been fired and are still burning.” 

After the departure of General Nott’s force, the next English officers 
who visited Ghazni were the two Lumsdens; but as they were not permit- 
ted to approach the place, it is not known how far the destruction of the 
citadel by Majqr Sanders has been repaired. (Durand,— Pigou,—Lord,— 
Keane,— Nott, — Thomson ,—Sanders,— Garden— Becher— Leech— Broadfoot-- 
Forster — Bellew— Kaye—Slocqueler—Kennedy— Havelock— Outram —Hoxugh 
— Thornton). 

GHAZNI— 
A province of Afvhanistan, comprising the districts of Nani Oba, K4ra- 
biagh, Makar, Wardak, Nawar, Shilyhar and Logar. 
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The chief subsistence of the inhabitants of this district is from tillage. 
At the same time the pasturage is important, and being more mentioned in 
the neighbouring districts, the inquirer at first is led to suppose that it is 
the chief object. On the whole, sheep are certainly the chief stock, but in 
some well cultivated parts cows are kept to a greater value. There are no 
buffaloes. The chief carriage is by camels. The quantity of ‘ khureef” 
raised is very inconsiderable, and by far the greatest product is wheat, which 
is exported to Kabal; after wheat is barley, which in general is sown in the 
spring in the coldest situations, for example, Kharwar. The wheat also, 
and indeed every thing cultivated, is spring sown. The quantity of irrigated 
lands exceeds the ‘lulm,’ which itself has often the advantage of ‘khwurs ;’ 
the irrigated lands have water from streams and ‘karez,’ never from wells. 
The quantity of ‘ palez’ is not very great, and there is but little fruit except 
in the environs of Ghazni. The natives drink from springs, mills, and 
kharez. Near Ghazni is a dam still in good preservation, made by order 
of Shah Mahmtd Ghaznavi, it is filled partly by rain, partly by springs 
and rills, and its water is used in irrigation. For fuel the natives use 
shrubs, the dung of cows or that of sheep, according to circumstances. 
Timber is exceedingly scarce, and hence the houses are generally of the 
vaulted kind. A part of the population is in summer under tents, and in 
winter they flit to warmer climates. Fodder is moderately abundant. 
There are considerable spaces without cultivation, and the population on a 
given surface is much inferior to that in the valley of Kabal.—(Masson— 
Irwin). 

GHAZNI RIVER—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan, formed in a little valley 12 miles from Ghazni from 
three rivulets which formerly met and flowed through different channels 
fertilizing a few fields and then being lost. Mahmiad of Ghazni dammed 
up all but one outlet, and thus caused the present river. It issues from 
here a stream in the dry season, 20 feet wide, 2 feet deep, and with a velocity 
of 5 feet per second. In spring it 1s much larger. The Band-i-Saltan 
by which this 1s effected is a wall of masonry closing a rocky valley. The 
dam when complete must have been 300 yards long, its height varying from 
20 to 30 feet, and its thickness from 6 to 7. _Inautumn, when the ploughing 
is over and the water no longer required, the outlet is shut, and a lake fills 
the valley 600 yards wide with a greatest depth of about 30 feet. In spring 
when cultivation begins, the orifice is opened and the stream rushes out in 
several cascades giving the whole water of the year in the season it is required. 
From the city of Ghani the river passes between Shilgarh and Nani sending 
off many irrigation cuts, till the water, after ten or twelve miles, becomes 
much less, and its bank too steep. It next runs west of Panah and Khojeh 
Hilal between Dokiivi and Abband; in this desolate tract it is strongly 
impregnated with salt, and falls into the Ab-i-staéda lake, where a curious 
circumstance occurs. The fish brought by the stream from the upper parts 
on entering the saltpart, sicken and die, so that they may be taken by the 
hand in all stages of sickness. (Broadfoot). 

GHAZNI YAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, a few miles south of Khalm. (Moorcroft.) 

G HILZAES— 
A tribe of Afghans, who may, roughly speaking, be said to inhabit the 
country bounded by Kalat-i-Ghilzie and Poti on the south, the Galkoh 
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range on the west, the Saliman on the east, and the Kabal river on the 
north. In many places they overflow these boundaries, as to the east, 
they come down into the tributaries of the Gomal, and on the north, they, 
in many places, cross the Kabal mver and extend to the east, along its 
course at least, as far as Jalalabad. This country is about 300 miles long, 
and 100 miles broad in its south portion, and 35 mules in the north. 

To enable me to state the boundaries more in detail, I will have recourse 
to the study of the various routes in their country. All travellers agree in 
putting the southern boundary of the Ghilzies on the Kandahar road at a 
stone bridge at Asia Hazara, 12 miles south of Kalat-i-Ghilzie. We know 
also that Marif belongs to the Barakzaes, though it is very close to the 
Ghilzie frontier. On the route from Qwetta to Ghazni, Poti is the 
last village mentioned as inhabited by Barakzie Dtranis. Beyond this, 
there appears to be no villages for some miles. A line therefore drawn 
from Asia Haz&ra to just north of Martf, and thence to the _ ridge 
north of Poti, and then up that ridge to 30 miles west of Gharaibi 
Pass, will give as the south boundary. On the route from Kandahar to 
Dera Ishmail Kh&n, the first Ghilz&e village or encampment met with is 
not mentioned; but the last is a place called Sturanisa, about 30 miles 
west from the Gharaibi Pass; and on the route by Martf from Kalat-i- 
Ghilz&e to Dera Ishmail, the last Ghilzie encampment is Chasmini, about 
20 miles from the Gharaibi Pass. On the route from Ghazni by Lari to 
Dera, the last village named, asinhabited by Ghilzie, is Larmargha, and the 
first by Lohanis is Gadawéna, between the two is a pass which must be over 
the main range, and therefore it may be said that the Ghilzdes extend as 
far as its crest. 

Thus, from the point 30 miles west of the Gharaibi Pass, the Ghilzae 
boundary line draws near the crest of the Saliman range, till at the point 
where the Ghazni road goes over to Lari it comes up to it. From this it 
crosses and runs down north-east to the Gomal, including all the Karéti 
country about the sources of that mver. Thence it goes back to the crest 
of the ridge, so as to leave room for the Farmali tribe, and continues 
along the crest, skirting the Jadran and Mangal country, except in one 
place, viz., Dara, a pass leading from Ztrmat to the Jaji country, where 
it encroaches rather on the Mangals. 

On the Ktram route, Jaji Thana marks the boundary between the Ghil- 
zaes and Jajis, and thus the boundary again oversteps the main range. | 

From this the wave which has come down to the Jaji Thana recedes 
to the crest of the Saféd Koh, whence the stream of Ghilzade encroach- 
ment turns east, keeping for the most part pretty high up on the north 
slopes of the Safed Koh as far as Jalalabad, whence one body of the 
Ahmadziae section crosses the Kabal river, and stretches into the Kanar 
valley for a short distance; while another body crosses the Kabal river be- 
tween the junction of the Alingar and Tagao river. 

Near Jagdalak the limits of the Ghilzies come down to near the 
Kabal river, indeed almost to its banks, and follow the south bank of 
that river to its source in the mountains of Paghman, whence to the 
parallel of Asia Hazara, it follows the crest of the range called the Galkoh, 
and thence it descends to the stone bridge on the Kandahar road from 
whence we started. I do not mean to say that the whole of this space 1s 
inhabited exclusively by Ghilzaes, for numerous other tribes, as Wardaks; 
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Barakzaes, Hazaras, Tajaks, &c., occasionally occupy lands within it; 
yet in these limits Ghilzae influence and power reigns supreme, except, 
of course within Kabal itself. 

The Ghilzaés, whose limits have thus been described, are descended from 
one Shah Hasén, a Persian, who having formed an illicit connection with 
the daughter of an Afghan prince, was made to marry her for reputation’s 
sake. In support of this tradition the name Ghalzae is given, vz., Ghal, 
a thief, Zae, son, meaning the fruit of a clandestine amour. However 
this may be, it appears certain that at first the two great tribes of the 
Ghilzaes were divided into Taran and Ibrahim or Baran. These greatly 
increasing in numbers were again sub-divided, till at the present day the 
divisions of the Ttran are, according to Lumsden, lst, Oktak, sub-divided, 
1 Sakzaie, 2 Ttinzae, 8 Satkhél, 4Shagri; but according to Leech they 
are divided as follows, each section being liable to furnish to the king 
the number of horsemen given after their names, viz., Maliz&e (24); 
Khadzae (9); Tadzak (12); Baratzde (16); Ramzae (70); Umarzie (12) ; 
Tunzae (34); Tahre (7); Satkhel (16); Yusafkhel (16); Marifzade (11); 
Otmankhél (12); Isakz’e (70); Akazade (16); Baezae (25); Babazae 
(6) ; Saghazdae (32) ; Alizde (6); Polad (3). 

The Isa&ikzae he again sub-divides into Katezde, Kadinzae, Kandalzie, 
Hadezae, OUmarzae, Mandin Khél. 

Lumsden gives no division of the section he calls Hotaki, and as no 
one else but him gives the division Ohtak, I imagine that Ohtak and 
Hotaki sections are one and the same, and in this belief, I am confirmed 
by comparing some of Lumsden’s divisions of the Ohtaks, viz., Sakzae, 
Ttnzae, Satkhél with Leech’s of the Hotakis, in which the same divi- 
sions appear, v7z., Isakzae or Sakzde, Ttnzde and Satkhel. , 

The Sakzae branch of the Ohtak is considered the chief clan of the 
Ghilzaes, it having furnished their king in the days of their supremacy. 

Lumsden says the Ohtaks occupy all the country of Kalat-i-Ghilzde, and 
south until they meet the Kakars and Tarins. Broadfoot also agrees 
with him, saying they dwell north from Martif, as does Leech, who says 
they are found in Margha, which is in the extreme south of the Ghilzde 
country. Masson, however, and Elphinstone place them north of the 
Tokhis. 

Leech goes more into detail as to the location of the Ohtaks, than 
our other authorities, saying, “they are generally speaking found in Margha 
and in the Syorye (shady side), Pitao (sunny side) of the Baregarh and 
Sarkh Koh hills ; more particularly speaking, the Isakz&es are found in 
Margha and Atagarh ; the Malizades in Girdezangal and Gha Bolan; the 
Baratzies in Roghanae; the Akazies in Kharnae and Domandia; the 
Tanzaes in Syorye; the Umarzaes in Mandah; the Sagharis in Mandah ; 
the Ramizaes in Ataghar; and the Baezies at Sorah and Kingar. 

The 2nd great division of the Tiran clan is the Tokhis. 

They are thus sub-divided by Lumsden. 1,Shah Alam Kkél; 2, Shah- 
a-din Khél; 3, Kala Khél; 4, Miranzie; 5, Jalalzie; 6, Bakarz&e ; 
7, Pir Khel; 8, Likaki; 9, Ama Khan. 

Leech, however, gives the divisions of the Tokhis thus—l, Kishyanis 
(50) ; 2, Bata Khel (30) ; 3, Jalalzdie (180); 4, Piroz&ie (144); 5, Baso 
Khel (33); 6, Ayabzae (23); 7, Miranzde (104); 8, Nar Khél (81) ; 
9, Mahamadzae (330) ; 10, Akazde 31. The numbers in brackets represent 
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the horsemen furnished by the sections. The Jalalaz&e section he again 
sub-divides into Firtz Khel, Bairam Khél, Dawat Khel, Najo Khél, Nano 
Khél, Sizée, Bahlol Khel. 

The Pirozée, probably the same as Lumeden’s Pir Khél, he sub-divides,— 
Syad Khél, Ashozie, Iraki, Sarezae. 

The Miranzie, a section also given by Lumsden, are sub-divided by 
Leech into Ntradin, Akaz&ée, Uhwazie, Sen Khel, Mogalzae; and the 
Mahamadzaée into Pirak Khél, Kala Khél, Isez&e, Fakirzie, Babri, 
Barhan Khel, Patozie, Mdsazae, Karma Khél, Bahlolzie, Natozée, Pirwali 
Khel, Shah Hasn Khél, Omar Khél, Sikask, Hasn Khel, Adamzae, Hotak- 
zae, Arabezée, Mtisa Khél, Saezae, Bazikzaie, Khan Khel. 

Masson mentions a section of the Tokhis called Aba-bakar Khél, pos- 
sibly the same as Lumsden’s Bakarz&e. 

The Tokhis, according to Leech, are to be found in the valleys of the 
Argandab, the Tarnak, the Nawar, the Khakad. 

The Tokhis inhabit, according to Lumsden, the banks of the Tarnak 
and the district of Nawar Margha and Arghesén. Elphinstone says they 
live in the valley of the Tarnak and the skirts of Galkoh, and Masson 
in the valley of the Tarnak. As I understand it, therefore, the Ohtaks 
inhabit the south-east portion of the Ghilzie country next to the Dq- 
rénis and Kakars, but do not possess any land in the Tarnak valley ; 
while the Tokhis are found from the southern boundary of the Ghilzdes 
on the Kandahar road along the banks of the Tarnak to its source, and 
west up to the Gtlkoh range, while to the east they go to the north of 
the Ohtaks and between them and the Abistada lake, on the plain of 
Nawar. 

Elphinstone gives the numbers of the Ohtaks at 5,000 or 6,000 families, 
and of the Tokhis at 12,000. Broadfoot agrees in this estimate. Leech 
says the Ohtaks furnished 500 horsemen and the Tokhis 1,000 to the 
king in former days. Masson says the latter are more numerous than the 
former, and, lastly, Lumsden estimates them together at 60,000 souls. 

The Ibrahim or Baran division appear to be divided as follows:—1, Zabar 
Khél; 2, Saliman Khél; 3, Ali Khel; 4, Andars; 5, Tarakis. Besides 
these, Lumsden has the Omar Khel, Adamzae, Chalozie, Chinzae, sections 
which are not mentioned by any one else. The Khojaks are mentioned 
by Outram, Broadfoot and Lumsden. 

1. Zabar Khél, given by Lumsden, are not mentioned by any other 
authority. 

2. Stilimdn Khél are sub-divided by Elphinstone into Kaisar Khél, 
Samalzie (Shah Momalzie of Lumsden), Stanizae, Ahmadzie, Babikar 
Khél. 

Of these the Babikar Khel are sub-divided by Lumsden into Shérpie 
and Sak (probably the Shérpae of Elphinstone and the Sohak of him and 
all others). These again are divided into Oria Khél, Ot Khel, Otman 
Khél, Kardti, Mir Ali Khel, Eda Khél, and Omar Khél; these 
generally occupy the lands about Gandamak, Tezin and Jalalabad, and 
are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, with the exception of the Otkhél 
and a few fellow spirits from among the others, who are notorious through- 
out Afghanistan as a pack of plundering villains, adepts at cattle-lifung 
and burglary, and the terror of the inhabitants of Kabal. Many of the 
most daring robberies committed in the former days of Péshawar were 
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known to have been the handiwork of these miscreants. The Kaisar Khél 
are given by Elphinstone as a division of the Saliman Khél, who inhabit 
the south-east of Ghazni, sharing Zirmat with the Ali Khél, and 
moving in the winter to Wauneh. Lumsden merely mentions them as a 
section of the Ibrahim division, and says they move about the districts of 
Ghazni, Daba and Maidan. ‘They number about 5,000 families. The 
same may be said of the Samalz&e, or Ishmiilzie as Elphinstone terms 
them, or Shahmomalzae according to Lumsden. They are found according 
to Leech at Shibar, Halatagh, Setz and Mandan. 

The Kalandar Khél is a branch of this section. 

The Staniz&e are given by Elphinstone as a division of the Stliman Khel, 
and though Broadfoot does not say so, he implies that he so considers 
them. Lumsden does not state that they are connected with this division, 
nor does he say anything to the contrary. They have 21 sub-divisions, 
and inhabit Logar and Maidan north of the Wardaks. They are famed as 
good farmers, and are the most expert excavators of “ karez” in the country. 
Their numbers are not given, though Elphinstone states them to be more 
numerous than the Ahmadzies. 

The Ahmadzaes hold the Shfttar Gardan Kotal, between Kfram and 
Kabal, and they inhabit during summer the mountains of Sarkhél and 
Suafédkoh, while in winter they are found in Karam and Tezin. 

The Kaisar Khél and Samalziae are given at 5,000 each, it is therefore 
probable that the Stanizade or Saltanzae number 15,000, and the Ahmadziae, 
12,000 families. 

The Babikar Khél of Lumsden are, I imagine, the same as the Babakar- 
zaes of Leech. The latter says they are found at Swadzae, Jangir. 
Sir-i-Asp, Shah Mardin and Nawar. (I cannot trace, any of these places, 
except Sir-i-Asp.) 

Elphinstone says the Shérpae are not a clan, but an association formed 
out of all the clan, and number 6,000 men. 

The Sohaks are not mentioned at all by Lumsden, though they are by 
Elphinstone, Broadfoot, and Gerard. They occupy one-third of Kharwar and 
two-thirds of Paghman, and also according to Broadfoot a part of Dara. 
They number 5,000 or 6,000 families. 

The Alikhél inhabit the north-east portion of Zfrmat, according to 
Elphinstone and Broadfoot, though Lumsden places them about Makar. 
They are agricultural in their habits, and number perhaps 5,000 families. 

Elphinstone is uncertain where to place the Karotis, but Lumsden 
includes them in the Ahmadzies. They inhabit the country about the head 
of the Gomal river, and number about 6,000 families. For a separate 
account of this tribe, see Karotis. 

The divisions of the Andars are not mentioned by any one. They occupy 
the side district of Shilgarh and Ztrmat, and are also found in Dehsae and 
parts of Panah. They number 12,000 families according to Elphinstone and 
Broadfoot. Lumsden says they are a powerful division, and Leech gives the 
number of their horsemen at 600. They are both agricultural and pastoral 
in their habits. 

The Tarakis are sub-divided by Leech into Babadinkhel, 120; Sak- 
khels, (120) Firdzkhél, (60); Isoilkhél, (60) Garbazkhél, (120) Nakhels, 
(120). (They furnish the number of horsemen given in brackets.) 
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It is difficult to reconcile the localities said to be occupied by this tribe, 
Elphinstone says they have Makar and the country south of it as far as 
the southern boundaries of the Ghilziées, Masson says they also border on 
the frontiers of Kandahar, and are east of the Tokis, and also in Mtktr and 
Karabagh ; Broadfoot says, they stretch from Gilin and Lalizae to Karabagh ; 
and Lumsden says they lie west of Ghazni, between the Abistada lake and the 
Mountains of Nar. J imagine they are scattered, some are to be found in the 
district of Nawur, south of lake Abistada (Broadfoot—N. Campbell), others 
in the north of Maktr and south of Karéb&gh (Gerard), and others north 
of Abistada, between Zizg&e and Dila (Broadfoot), The Tarakis are 
pastoral and are known as the most respectable and well disposed of their 
race. They move in the winter into the Darani country, and some of 
them into the Derajit. They are subject to the rulers of Ghazni, and are 
said to pay Rs. 1,00,0U0 in taxes to them. Elphinstone estimates them at 
12,000 famihes, and Broadfoot agrees with him. Lumsden says nothing 
of their numbers, and Masson says they are less numerous than the Toki, 
a statement in which Leech impliedly agrees, stating that the number of 
horse required from them is only 600. 

The Omar Khél occupy Maidin and the country drained by the 
Surkhbrad. 

The Adramzie, says Lumsden, are all shepherds, and herd their flocks in 
Giameran, Safed Sang and the lower portions of the Logar valley. 

MacGregor, writing of the Ghilzées who dwell in the province of Jalala- 
bad, says they are of the Adramzae, Mantzée and Utkhél branches. 
They seek their livelihood by theft, plunder, and burglary. The ManQtzae 
are to be found in a hilly tract of country at a place called Taran in the 
Kama district. The Adramzae at Mir-i-obi near Mazina in the Shin- 
wari country, aad the Otkhél in Dartnta, Lahak, Kotaki, and Sangin. 

The Chalazée, mentioned by Lumsden only, hold the Sajawan hills 
between Logar and Ghazni. 

The Chinzae are one of Lumsden’s divisions, but they are not mentioned 
by any one else. They occupy Bini Badim with grazing grounds in 
Maidan, and on the east slopes of the Paghman hills. 

Elphinstone does not mention the Khdjaks, though Broadfoot and 
Lumsden do, placing them among the Stliman Khel. No one mentions 
their exact locality, but Outram attacked one of their forts in the Koh-i- 
jadran, 20 miles east of Kolalgt; so it is not improbable that they 
inhabit the west slopes of those mountains and east portion of Ztrmat. 
I know nothing of their numbers. 

Masson recommends a further division of the Ghilz&es into Eastern and 
Western, the former comprising the Saliman Khél and the latter the others, 
viz., Alikhel, Andars, Tarakis, Ohtaks, Tokhis, and Hotakis. 

The total strength of the Ghilzaes is estimated by various authorities 
as follows :— 


Elphinstone sv de 99,000 families. 
Masson sae ... 36 to 60,000 fighting men. 
Broadfoot ay wes 100,000 families. 
Lumsden eee te 200,000 souls. 


From these, it is quite impossible to choose with any certainty; I 
am however disposed to regard Broadfoot as our best authority on 
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this subject. He travelled more amongst them than any one else who 
has given us the benefit of his experience, and he is a very accurate and 
careful writer. 

Lumsden is of opinion that 30,000 good fighting men is the total 
defensive strength of the Ghilzdes; but as they never can be united owing 
to the endless feuds amongst them, he thinks more than 3,000 or 4,000 
could not be got together for offensive operations out of their own country. 

This, however, must be taken cum grano, for though it might be impossi- 
ble to collect more than 3,000 or 4,000 Ghilzaes to obey one chief for his 
own ends, there can be little doubt the prospect of plunder would place the 
whole fighting strength of the clan at the disposal of any one who could 
satisfy them of his power to furnish them with such delights. 

Besides the above regular clansmen, there are several mixed families of 
Ghilzdes settled in the division of Herat, Sabzawar, and Farah, who are 
supposed to be descendents of those families who were transported from 
Kandahar by Nadar Shah to make room for his Persian followers. These 
are roughly calculated at 18,000 houses. 

Elphinstone says there are some Ghilzies still settled in Persia at Khabes 
and Nurmdnshahr, probably the descendants of some of the Ghilzde 
conquerors of Persia. 

Masson remarks that the Ghilzaes, although considered and calling them- 
selves Afehans, and moreover employing the Pakhta or Afghan dialect, are 
undoubtedly a mixed race. The name is evidently a modification or corrup- 
tion of that of Khalji or Khilagi, that of a great Turki tribe mentioned 
by Sharafadin in his history of Taemtr, who describes a portion of it 
as being at that time settled about Savah and Ktm, in Persia, and 
where they are still to be found. It is probable that the Otak and Thoki 
families particularly are of Tdarki descent, as may be the Taraki and 
Andari, and that they were located in this part of the country is evident 
from the testimony of Ferishta, who describing the progress of the 
Mahamadan arms calls them Ghilji and Khiliji, and notes that in conjunc- 
tion with the tribes of Ghcr and of Kabal, they united, A. H. 143, with 
the Afghans of Bangash and Péshawar to repel the attacks of the Hindt 
princes of Lahor. 

The testimony of Ferishta, while clearly distinguishing the Ghilzie tribes 
from the Afghans, also establishes the fact of their early conversion to 
Islam ; still there is a tradition that they were at some time Christians of 
the Armenian and Georgian churches. It is asserted that they relapsed or 
became converts to Mahamadanism from not having been permitted by 
their pastors to drink buttermilk on fast days, a whimsical cause, truly, 
for secession from a faith; yet not so whimsical but that, if the story be 
correct, it might have influenced a whimsical people. This tradition is 
known to the Armenians of Kabal, and they instance, as corroborating it, 
the practice observed by the Ghilzades of embroidering the front parts of the 
gowns or robes of their females and children with figures of the cross; 
and the custom of their housewives, who previous to forming their dough 
into cakes cross their arms over their breasts, and make the sign of the 
cross on their foreheads after their own manner. 

The Ghilzies were originally a pastoral race, and many sections of the 
tribe still retain their nomadic habits, for as surely as the spring and autumn 
come round, they will be found packing up their worldly goods and chattels 
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and moving off to more congenial climes. On these occasions the sheep 
are sent on a month before, and followed at intervals by the cattle and 
camels, the women, children, and heavy baggage being carried on the 
latter. The grazing grounds of these tribes both in the hills and plains are 
apportioned off, and are as well known even in the wildest country as 
the gardens and fields of more civilized races; and as a Ghilzae is always 
buried close to the encampment in which he may happen to die, it 
becomes a point of honor among these tribes never to give up an inch of 
ground which the clan has once occupied, as it may be the last resting 
place of some of their ancestors, and it is easy to imagine that this feeling 
alone leads to frequent and bloody feuds. 

The Ghilzdes neither dwell in cities, nor practise any handicraft or trades, 
procuring their livmg by agriculture or pasturage. Their country without 
the heat and rains of India requires more for a harvest than scratching 
the soil and scattering the seed. Necessity has forced them to make 
irrigation canals from the rivers and “‘karez”’ from every springs. They 
are rewarded for their toil by good crops and neat farms. Unlike the Tajaks, 
they cultivate no fruit, but occasional melons. But the wheat for their own 
food, and barley, lucerne and clove for the cattle are of excellent quality 
and grown only for home consumption. Madder is much produced to barter 
for cloth to the trading tribes. 

The fields belong to the head of the family, who with 7 or 8 houses of 
relations inhabits a little fort above his cultivation. The fort is an enclosure 
40 or 50 yards square, the mud wall is 3 feet thick below, and at top at 
each angle is round towers with loopholes. The houses are generally 9 feet 
high and about 12 feet square, the walls of mud, and the roofs of bushwood 
hurdle covered with clay; to the south the roofs are made of little arches 
of unburnt brick. The Neste are very small, as wood to make them is scarce. 
The houses being generally built round the fort, the roofs serve as a rampart 
from whence a loophole fire can be brought to bear. The space in the 
centre serves for cattle, and the towers for storehouses of forage and 
grain; these forts are intended to keep off enemies without cannon or 
scaling ladders, and they answer the purpose simply and well. 

A large proportion of the Saliman Khél and some others are pastoral ; 
they live in rude tents, made of two rough poles supported by hair ropes, on 
which they hang coarse blankets of their own making. 

Each family possesses its own flock and a few camels, the tent already 
described, 2 or 3 iron cooking pots and wooden bowls, with a few sacks 
of flour. When several families move and live in concert, they form a 
“\hél.” While the men watch the flocks with arms by their sides, the 
women make ‘cooroot’? and cheese for winter; buttermilk and bread for 
the daily consumption. On the march they help to load the camels and 
pack the tents; they are decently dressed in a brown petticoat and veil, 
but seldom cover their face unless impudently stared at. Their features 
are regular, but somewhat masculine, and their figures tall and good. 
They marry late and keep their looks a long time. The father of a 
young man, who wants a wife, proposes for his son to the bride’s father, 
previously feeling his way carefully, as a refusal may cause a feud; 
then ensues a long scene of bargaining, at last ended by an agreement, 
that the bridegroom shall give a feast and certain presents of clothes, 
sheep and cattle; this is not a bargain for the girl, but to satisfy the 
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neighbours that her friends will not give her to a beggar. The expense of & 
marriage is about Rs. 100 in the poor classes, hence men are often 35 or 40 
and generally 28 or 30 before they can afford the money. The obstinacy of 
the custom prevents the price being lowered, though many fathers would be 
happy to give their daughters for nothing were they not ashamed. The 
desire to get married makes the Afghan sometimes trade and oftener 
plunder. When all is arranged, he 1s admittted to see her once or twice (alone 
and at night) before the ceremony ; if the young couple forget themselves, 
it ig not enquired after by her friends, but the mother rates the girl soundly 
and calls her a “badzat;” but should the male relations actually hear of 
it, a bloody feud is the result. The fear of death makes them chaste 
in general. This curious custom is not intended to prevent people marrying 
who did not lke each other, as the bargain is fixed before the lover is ad- 
mitted, but seems a childish experiment in the strength of virtue under 
temptation. The Afghans once married are very happy, the women are rarely 
beaten and often consulted; they are fond of their husbands, kind to their 
children and excellent housewives. Their married life is the most amiable 
part of the Afghan character. 


On the approach of danger, the men hastily gather their flocks, take post 
on the hills and behind stones, and fight well for their wives and children. 
The women bring them ammunition, food, and water, and frequently fight 
by their sides. | 

The pastoral Ghilzdes are all robbers ; when stimulated by idleness or hun- 
ger, they sally out on foot and carry off the cattle of some weak tribes, 
or look out for a traveller on a road. There is no calculating on half barba- 
rians, sometimes they spill his blood like water, at others they only rob him; 
if he is well dressed, they exchange his fine clothes for their filthy rags, 
and send him away in the dress of a beggar ; this is thought nothing of. 
Occasionally they give him a blanket when they find him naked. Unless 
stimulated by despair or to defend their families, the pastoral Ghilzades seldom 
show much courage, but fight at long shots and against weaker parties. If 
they return laden with spoil, their wives receive them with new affection, 
and the children are decked with the plunder. In the Stliman range, Broadfoot 
saw several ruffians with their children and their horses decked out with 
necklaces of the new Company’s rupees, which, as well as the * gootkee” 
of Bokhara, are admired for the image ; there was no mistaking how they 
had got them. 

The Ghilzies generally are wealthy in flocks, but have no manufactures, 
except coarse carpets and felts sacking, and other rough articles for domestic 
use prepared from wool and camel hair. 

They seldom cultivate themselves, but procure flour by bartering their 
surplus wool and ghee; they have no weight or measures. One shepherd 
settles with another, how many of his handsfull equal a Kabal “ seer,” or 
how many of some peculiar wooden bowl. 

If questioned as to the internal government of his tribe, a Ghilzie would 
perhaps state that each family should obey its own natural head; all the 
families of a khél should obey a Malik, and all be obedient to a Khan who. 
leads the Ulasi troops, and is answerable for the revenue, but should 
not act on important business without the sanction of a “Jirga” or con- 
vocation of the elders of a tribe, but this is not actually the case. 
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Each of the tribes is now divided into numerous ‘ khéls’, and each ‘ khél’ 
into a few families. The natural head of each family is implicitly obeyed. The 
oldest by descent of these heads of families is usually, not always, the 
‘malik’ of the ‘kheél’, with a power but little obeyed. It is understood that 
the head of the senior “khél” is chief of the tribe, and the king often 
grants him the title of Khan. He dare not collect any income from 
his tribe, living on the produce of his own lands, and appropriating by 
fraud part of the duties on infidels and merchandise, and on the obedient 
tribes part of the royal taxes. Among the eastern tribes (who are always 
in rebellion or rather independence), he uses his influence to head plundenng 
expeditions and procure a good share in the spoil. His seniority in birth 
makes the Afghans pay him the respect of an elder brother, but nothing 
more. If his character is disliked, he has not even that; the lowest of his 
tribe eat, drink, and smoke with him. In urgent danger the Kh&n is often 
set aside, and a “chelwashti” or leader is chosen, and while the danger 
lasts 1s pretty well obeyed. 

The Ghilzies had kings when they were conquering Persia, and 
were not taxed for their support. They say they had them before ; if so, 
they were merely nominal ones. The Ghilz&es then appear to be a nation 
of families, or a little federation of men connected by blood, submitting 
to their natural heads, and having the patriarchal institutions nearly complete. 
The only bond of union among these societies is their common age 
and descent from one stock; they are in a transitory state from pastoral 
to agricultural life, and low in the scale of civilisation. They have not 
yet assembled in cities, they practise no trades, and the ties binding them 
to the soil are still slight. If the yearisa dry one, disgusted with scanty 
crops, they in great numbers quit their fields and return to pasturage ; 
even a settled Afghan puts his whole idea of wealth in flocks and herds. 

The Ghilzaes do pay some attention to the code of customs known as the 
Pashtftn Wali, the grand precepts of which are hospitality to strangers, 
obedience to parents and elders, and revenge for the injuries of kindred. No 
allusion is made to paying taxes and following kings. Their injunctions 
clearly point back toa nomade state of society, where a man depended on his 
immediate relations, not to laws, for protection, and when to refuse hospi- 
ea was equivalent to murder. These precepts are most closely followed 
by the more barbarous tribes. 

On a visit of importance, a sheep is killed, made into “ kabobs” on a 
ramrod, and served on cakes of leavened bread. The guest and his follow- 
‘ers sit on the best carpets, and eat according to their station out of dishes, 
pewter or wooden bowls. The host stands behind pressing them respect- 
fully to eat. After washing the hands and smoking the ‘ chillum,’ a horse 
or camel is brought for the guest’s acceptance. The horses of the stranger 
are all amply fed. In this manner, says Broadfoot, I have been enter- 
tained several times; the common people confine their attentions to a hearty 
welcome and a profusion of their own coarse food. 

The revenging wrongs is the worst part of Pashttn Wall, and encourages 
feuds more than it punishes aggressions. Two men quarrel in a field, 
and one strikes or wounds the other, the relations take it up. They meet 
on some occasion, fight and kill a man; from that moment the quarrel is 
deadly; if of different tribes and the quarrel important, the whole tribes go 
to feud. Semi-barbarians constantly quarrelling have always feuds on their 
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hands. At Pannéh there are two forts of relations who are at loggerheads. 
The distance between them is only 200 yards, and on that space no one 
ventures. They go out at opposite gates and walk straight from their own 
fort in a line protected by its walls from the fire of the other, till getting 
out of musket shot they turn round to their fields. Once in Ztrmat . 
Broadfoot saw a fort shut by rolling a stone against the door instead of 
with the usual heavy chain; on enquiry as to the cause of such care- 
lessness, the Malik, a fine old man with a plump, good-humoured face, 
stretched his arm out towards the line of distant forts and said—* I have not 
anenemy.” It was a pleasing exception to the rule; feuds are a system 
of petty warfare carried on by long shots, stealing cattle, and burning crops. 
Samson burning his neighbour’s corn acted just like an Afghan. When 
the harvest is nearly ripe, neither party dare sleep. When the enemies are 
distant, the feud often lasts for generations ; but when they are neighbours, 
it becomes an intolerable nuisance. Pashtiin Wali devises a remedy. This 
is to let both parties fight till the same number are killed on each side, then 
their neighbours step in and effect a reconciliation called “ nanawat.” 
The party who first draws blood is looked on as the aggressor, whatever 
may have been his provocation; he pays the expense of a feast, and gives 
some sheep and cloth as an atonement to the others. But in case this 
beau-ideal of equal justice cannot be procured by one party having more 
killed than others, the price of the reconciliation is much higher; but it 
never exceeds a feast and a few virgins. These girls are not given as con- 
cubines (which the country Afghans seldom or never have), but are married 
and well treated. The expense of marriage being so heavy to get so 
many of their young men well married without expense is a great object 
and areal money compensation. The other party do not like it however, 
as to give Afghan virgins without getting presents is thought a want of 
spirit. 

A fertile source of dispute is the right to water. In Katawaz is a spot 
called Khfini Karez or the bloody spring. It has been claimed and 
stoutly contested by two tribes. One party would occupy it and bring 
crops nearly to perfection. Then a constant skirmishing began, on one 
side to destroy the grain, on the other to preserve it; but the first 1s more 
easily done than the latter, and the cultivation was always laid waste. In 
these combats the water was often stained with blood, hence its name. It 
now has not a trace of cultivation. The respect for their elders is a trait 
in the Afghan character; and the reason for this is, the young people sre as 
ignorant as beasts, they know nothing but their genealogies and the 
confession of faith. Without any means of education but their individual 
experience, they for many years plough the earth and then commit the 
crimes and excesses. By degrees their wild independent life makes them 
rely on their own judgment, and gives them an acquaintance with human 
nature, at least in its Afghan form. As they get old, they are constantly 
employed about reconciling feuds or arranging marriages, in which they 
have to reason with some, flatter others, and browbeat a third; their fine 
climate and temperate habits preserve their faculties for a long time. The 
are much superior to the young or middle-aged men, and respected accord- 
ingly. Pashtan Wali, though a code good enough for wandering shepherds,— 
for when land and water were abundant for all, it tended to foster the 
best virtues of barbarians, and probably produced a simple, hospitable, 
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spirited race, has not kept pace with increase of population, its present 
influence on the Afghin character being bad. These feuds cannot 
be carried on without falsehood, treachery, and meanness, and their 
skulking guerilla warfare is not favorable to courage. The hospitality 
daily tends to a mere worthless form. All this is very observable in the 
Ghilz&e country. Ztrmat and Katawaz pay no taxes. They give a few 
camels occasionally, but no taxes like the Andars. Sometimes they kill the 
people who come for the camels. The whole produce of their land is turned 
to their own support, and it is notorious that in the intervals of cultivation, 
they scour the neighbouring country, living for nothing, bringing back 
horses, camels, bullocks, and clothes to increase their stock; their very im- 
plements of husbandry were a tribute in some cases from the Karotis. The 
soil is fertile and water plenty. According to the most approved Pashtan- 
Wali, every man defended himself and defied his neighbours. A country 
exempted from the taxes which impede the increase of capital, and getting 
so much new stock for nothing, might be expected to be flourishing. But 
instead are found forts in ruins, ‘karez’ drying up, land ceasing to be 
cultivated, and tribes returning to pasturage. Every man distrusts his 
neighbour, or is at open feud with him. It is the custom of the country to 
throw a heap of stones over a murdered traveller. In the ravine leading 
from Shilgarh to Zarmat, the frequency of these heaps is sickenmg. In 
many cases they are to be found at the closed end of the ravines, showing 
how the poor travellers have run as far as possible and then been hewed 
down. Such are Zirmat and Katawaz. The Andars and Tarakis have 
not so fine a country. 

The old system of taxation among the Ghilzaes is a very bad one. The 
Khan directs the ‘khels’ to bring their quota, and presently lots of rotten 
sheep and toothless camels arrive at his gate. These are bought on the king’s 
account at high prices, and sold at what they fetched. Blankets, grain, and 
a little money make up the remainder. There is always a deficiency in the 
amount, and the Kban usually takes half of what he received, and gives the 
king the rest with an apology: sometimes the king allows him to take a 
certain share. 

The Ghilzée people of Katawaz, with all their discord, have united more 
than once. Some years ago, says Broadfoot, a son of Ddst Mahamad, 
Afzal Khan, tried to reduce Zarmat; his troops penetrated by Kolalgu 
along the western line of forts of the Andars. Some he destroyed, 
others he passed; but at Nashknel, he was met by nearly all Katawaz, 
and was defeated. Again when our army approached Ghazni, the 
Saliman Khél, allured by reports of our wealth and effeminacy, and 
excited by Ddst Mahamad speaking of the nang-du-pashtoneh (Afghan 
honor), and the Mdlas promising heaven to those killed by infidels, 
came in a tumultuous rush from all quarters; but the head of the 
throng being promptly charged, the whole dispersed. Again, when the 
force with Captain Outram arrived at Mis] Khél, many of the tribes burned 
their grain and forage to prevent us entering Katawaz, and he had to go 
round by Panah and Ashlan. 

The following instance of a foray of the Ghilzaes is extracted from Broad- 
foot’s journal, and will give an idea of how these raids are conducted :— 

“ Mehtar-Mtsa is the son of Yahia Khan, and head of the Saltaén Khél, 
of Suliman Khel. He is a shrewd, plausible man, and has acquired more 
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influence than any other man of the tribe, and as he has an Cliis of his 
own, he is a formidable enemy. In want of some live-stock a few years 
ago, he despatched his family drummer to every ‘khél!’ in Katawaz to an- 
nounce that on the third day he would head a ‘chapao.’? The rendezvous 
was Barlak; several thousands assembled with every sort of weapon from 
a rifle to a club, and some horse, some foot, poured in a disorderly torrent 
over the pass of Sargo and fell upon the lands of the Vaziris, surprising 
their flocks and camels in great numbers. The Vaziris occupied the 
gorges and crests of their mountains and saw their country ravaged. But 
at night signal fires were lighted on the hills, and the whole tribe came, 
tolerably armed and eager for vengeance. 

The Silimin Khél had attained their object ; some carried their plunder 
home, and I believe part, under Mehtr-Msa, passed into Daman to 
collect a little more. The Vaziris formed a bold resolution. They crossed 
the hills by paths known only to themselves, and pounced on Katawaz 
while their enemies were absent, guided to the flocks and herds by one of 
the Suhman Khél, and then returned home richer than before. ‘The Sali- 
man Khél were greatly vexed at being so out-witted, and had no resource 
but negotiations, as entrapping the Vaziris twice was hopeless. After 
much swearing on Korans and giving to each other some unfortunate 
Syads as pledges of their faith, all the cattle were restored on both sides, 
except those bond fide eaten, or over-driven on the march. The Saliman 
Khél made up for lost time by plundering a weaker tribe, and the Vaziris 
by attacking the Lohadnis. These anecdotes are characteristic.” 

In general forays are on a smaller scale, sometimes they sre mere thefts. 
They seldom plunder near their own houses, and have an understanding with 
other predatory tribes by which the cattle taken are passed along by secret 
paths. When Afghans are robbed and cannot help themselves by force, 
they negotiate. Ten or fifteen rupees will generally redeem a camel worth 
Rs. 40 or 50. 

The Ghilzies are a remarkably fine race of men, being unsurpassed by 
any other Afghan tmbe in commanding stature and strength. They are 
brave and warlike, but have a sternness of disposition amounting to fero- 
city in the generality of them, and their brutal manners are unfortunately 
encouraged by the hostility existing between them and their neighbours, 
while they are not discountenanced by their chiefs. 

Some of the inferior Ghilzées are so violent in their intercourse with 
strangers that they can scarcely be considered in the light of human beings. . 
Yet it must be conceded that they do not excurse on marauding expeditions, 
and seem to think themselves justified in doing as they please in their own 
country. 

“The Ghilzies of the west,” says Elphinstone, “as far nearly as to the 
meridian of Ghazni, beara close resemblance to the Dtranis. This resem- 
blance diminishes as we go eastward. The Ohtaks and Tokhis in dress, 
manners and customs, and in every thing which is not connected with their 
mode of government, exactly resemble the neighbouring Dfaranis. 

“ The Tarakis, though more similar to the Diuranis than to any other 
tribe, mix something of the manners of the East Ghilzae, and this most in 
the south part of the Taraki country. The Andars resemble the east 
clans in everything except their government. The internal government 
of the Ghilzaes is entirely different from that of the Diranis. The chiefs 
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of the former have now lost the authority which they possessed under 
their own royal government. There is great reason to doubt whether 
that authority ever was so extensive as that which has been introduced among 
the Daranis on the Persian model. It is more probable that the power even of 
the king of the Ghilz&es was small in his own country, and that the tumul- 
tuary consent of his people to support his measures abroad was dictated 
more by a sense of the interest and glory of the tmbe than by any 
deference to the king’s commands. Some appearances, however, warrant a 
supposition that his power was sufficient to check murders and other great 
disorders. Whatever the power of the king may have been formerly, it is 
now at an end, and that of the amstocracy bas fallen with it; and though 
it has left sentiments of respect in the minds of the common people, yet that 
respect is so entirely unmixed with fear that it has no effect whatever in 
controlling their actions. No Kh&n of a tribe, or Malhk of a village, 
ever interferes as a magistrate to settle a dispute, or at least a serious one; 
they keep their own families and immediate dependents in order, but leave 
the rest of the people to accommodate their differences as they can. This 
may be presumed not to have been always the case, because it has not yet 
generally produced the compulsory trial by a Jirga which subsists among 
the BardUranis so long habituated to strife; neither has it exasperated 
the tempers nor embittered the enmities of the Ghilzies, as it has of the 

ple just mentioned. The degree in which this want of government 
is felt is not the same throughout the tribe. Among the people round Kabal 
and Ghazni, the power of the king’s governor supplies the place of internal 
regulation. In many tribes more distant from cities than the neighbourhood, 
one of the king’s kazis induces one party to have recourse to the Maha- 
madan law (Shirra), an appeal which no Mahamadan can decline. With 
the Ohtaks the Tokis and generally with the Ghilz&es on the great 
roads, the authority which the chiefs derive from the Diirani government, 
and perhaps the respect still paid to their former rank, enables thenr to 
prevent general commotion, though they cannot suppress quarrels between 
individuals; but among the Southern Suliman Khél these disorders rise to 
feuds between the sub-divisions of a clan, and even to contests of such 
extent as to deserve the name of civil wars; yet even in the most unsettled 
tribes, the decision of an assembly of Mdlas is sufficient to decide dis- 
putes about property, and one great source of quarrels is thus removed. 
Among the East Ghilzdes, and especially among the Sdliman Khél, the power 
of a chief 1s not considerable enough to form a tie to keep the clan together, 
and they are broken into little societies which are quite independent in all 
internal transactions (like the Ytsafzaes). Their connexion with the 
king, however, makes a difference between their situation and that of the 
Yasafzaes, and in consequence each chief has power over the whole of his 
clan in all matters connected with the furnishing of troops to the king, or 
the payment of the royal revenue. This limited authority preserves some 
connexion between the different suk-divisions under one Khan. 

“ Notwithstanding their domestic quarrels and feuds with other tribes, they 
are by no means a violent or irritable people. They generally live in toler- 
able harmony, and have their meetings and amusements hke the Dtrdnis, 
undisturbed by the constant alarm, and almost as constant frays of the 
Ytisafzies. They are very hospitable, and have a regular officer whose duty 
it is to receive and provide for gueste at the expense of the village. 
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' Instead of the Persian ‘ cubba’ of the Duranis, or the original ‘ camees’ of 
the Afghans (which is here only worn by old men), the generality wear the 
Indian dress of white cotton, which is worn by the inhabitants of Daman, 
to whom these Ghilzies bear some resemblance in their appearance and 
manners. Their dress is also distinguished from that of the tribes further 
west by the use of white turbans. They also wear a cap like that of the 
Daranis, but much higher. 

“Their arms are the same as those of the Daranis, with the addition of 
a shield of buffalo’s hide, or, when it can be procured, of the skin of 
rhinoceros. 

“Most men have a stripe shaved in the middle of their heads like the 
Diranis; but those who set up for professed champions let all their hair 
grow: it is customary with each of those, when he is just about to close 
with the enemy, to drop his cap, and rather to give up his life than retreat 
beyond the spot where it has fallen.” 

It is unnecessary to attempt to trace the history of Ghilzaes further back 
than their great strike for liberty in 1707. Mur Wais, son of a descendant 
of Malakhe, a powerful Ghilzie, who was at that time a leading man in 
Kandahar, was seized by the Persian governor and sent to Ispahan on 
pretext of conspiracy, but he turned his visit to so good account that he 
was reinstated. On his return he raised a rebellion, and having defeated 
and killed the Persian leader, made himself governor of Kandahar. The 
Persians sent three armies against him, but he defeated them all, and. in 
1715 he died after having ruled Kandahar for eight years. 

He was succeeded by his son Mir Mahmtd, who at first temporised 
with the Persians, but at last in 1720 undertook the invasion of Persia. 
He first moved on Kirman with 12,000 men, 5,000 of whom perished amid 
the intervening deserts, the town soon surrendered, and the Afghans gave 
themselves up to plunder and every imaginable excess for four months, when 
they were attacked and put to flight by the Persian general, Latf Ali Khan, 
and Mir Mahmtd escaped with a few followers. 

Taught by this bitter experience, Mir Mahmtd raised another army 
28,000 strong, in 1722, and commenced the campaign by rapidly crossing 
Seistan to Bam, which having stored with provisions, he advanced once 
more on Kirman. The town surrendered, but the citadel held out, and 
the garrison declaring their intention of never capitulating, he was induced 
by a bribe of 18,000 tomams to raise the siege. He then marched on Yezd, 
and having failed signally in gaining it by assault, he left it also in his rear 
and marched on Ispahan regardless of communications. He arrived within 
ten miles of that place with 23,000 men worn out with fatigue and hunger 
with scarcely any ammunition and in rags. After great delay caused by 
indecision in their councils, the Persians marched out to attack the 
Afghans, but being badly commanded, their assault: was unsuccessful and 
ended in their complete defeat. Mir Mahmtd then advanced and laid 
siege to Ispahdn, the Shah strove by a large bribe to buy him off, but 
this of course only exposed his fear and weakness, and Mahmtd pressed the 
blockade the more, and cut up every Persian attempting to escape or bring 
provisions into the city. At last after enduring the siege for eight months, 
Shah Htsén entered Mahmtd’s camp and abdicated the throne in his 
favor, and delivered up the city to him. Mahmtd then ordered a massacre 
of the troops who had defended the city. 
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Up to this point the conduct of Mahmtd had at least been distinguished 
for courage, energy, and intelligence, but now his nature quite changed, he 
became morose, suspicious, and cruel. He laid siege to Kasvin, and having 
taken it gave it up for three days’ indiscriminate slaughter,—an act which so 
roused the inhabitants that they rose, massacred in their town nearly half 
the Afghans, and drove the remainder from the city. Mahmdad then massacred 
all the chief nobles and leading men he could secure, believing that terror 
alone would keep the Persians from revolt. Meanwhile his Afghan troops 
were fast becoming reduced in numbers, and he was forced to recruit his 
army with Kiirds and other Sfini tribes. In 1724 he reduced Irak and 
Fars, and took Shiraz after a siege of aght months. But becoming more 
and more insanely cruel, more and more insatiate for blood, he was at 
last put to death by his chiefs, and Muir Ashraf, his relation, raised to the 
throne. 

This prince found enough to do; the Russians had taken Ghildn, the 
Turks were advancing from the west, and Thamasp, theson of Shah Haosén, 
was at large with an army. He first marched against and defeated the Turks 
near Btrujard, and having induced them to acknowledge him, he next 
advanced against Thamasp, defeated him too, and took Kasvin and Ispahdn. 
But this was the last of his successes, a greater than he had now arisen in the 
person of Nadar Kali Khan, who, once a robber chief, had now been appointed 
to the command of Thamasp’s army. Mir Ashraf advanced to meet him, 
but the tide had turned, and at the battle which ensued near Damghin, he 
was totally defeated, and leaving 12,000 of his soldiers dead on the field, he fled 
to Ispahin. Here he raised another army and again advanced to meet N&dar, 
and entrenched himself 24 miles north of Ispahin; but with no better 
success than before, for Nadar turned and stormed his entrenchments and 4,000 
more Afghans were left dead. Mir Ashraf then fled to Shiraz, and again 
having recruited his forces he advanced to meet Nadar, but with no better 
success, for he was again defeated and again driven to Shir&z, and his 
soldiers being now sick of stemming the tide that would not be turned 
made terms with Nadar. Mir Ashraf hearing this fled with 200 devoted 
horsemen, but the pursuit was so close that on arriving in Seistén he had 
only two servants left, so that the Bildch chief of that country found 
little difficulty in murdering him. Thus ended the Ghilzie dynasty of 
Persia, a dynasty which, though it lasted but seven years, cost Persia a third 
of its population. 

After this Nadar having taken Her&t and Farah advanced in 1737 on 
Kandahér with 100,000 men. This city was governed by Mir Htsén, 
Ghilz&e, brother of Mir Mahmad, and garrisoned by many of his tribe, 
who were still embued with the gallantry which had enabled them to 
achieve such conquests in Persia, and they held out for 18 months, and 
at last only gave in on favorable terms to Nadar. After this a party of 
4,000 Ghilz&e horse accompanied Nadar in all his compaigns. After 
Nadar’s death, arose the Dtrani dynasty, the Ghilzies probably bereft 
of all their best and bravest by the wars of the last 30 years made no show 
against this assumption of lint they to this day consider their nghts, and 
are very little heard of in Afghén history till the final struggle between 
Mahmtd and Zaman, grandson of Ahmad Shah. This, occurring in the 
heart of the Taran Ghilzie country, appears to have encouraged them to 
revolt and re-establish a Ghilzie dynasty. Abdal Rahim Khan, Ohtak, was 
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declared king, and Shahabadin Toki was appointed his vazir, but the 
troops of the Ddranis at once advanced from Ka&bal and Kandahar, and 
totally defeated the Ghilzaes on every occasion, and at last the rebellion 
was put down. 


From the date of this attempt nothing more is recorded of the 
Ghilzae history, till we come to their connection with the events of the 
British occupation of Afghanistan. The Ghilzies did not perhaps ac- 
tually fire the first shot against us in that campaign, but they cer- 
tainly undertook the first serious attack on our troops, when they ad- 
vanced to attack the Sh&h’s camp near Ghazni, the day before the 
assault of that fort, vtz., 22nd July 1839. They were however beaten 
off with a loss of 30 or 40 killed and wounded and 50 prisoners. After 
the entry of the British into Kabal, the Ghilzdes not having made their 
submission to Shah Shtjéh, Captain Outram was sent to reduce them 
to order, his instructions being ‘‘ to disperse, and, if possible, to arrest, the 
refractory Ghilz&e chiefs, Mehtar Mttsa Khan, Abdt] Rahman Khan, 
Gal Mahamad Khan, and the Mama, and to establish the newly appoint- 
ed Ghilzde governors, Mir Alam Khan, Zaman Khan, and Khalil Khan; 
and lastly to reduce the forts of Nasir-td-Daolah, should they still be held 
by his adherents.” The cold-blooded murder of Colonel Herring having 
been also reported, he was further directed to punish the perpetrators of 
that atrocity. 


The detachment placed under his orders for this purpose was composed 
of a wing of the Shah’s Ist cavalry, a Goorkah battalion, and a battery 
of 9-pounders from Kabal, which were to be reinforced from Kandahar 
by a regiment of the Shah’s infantry, half of the Shah’s 2nd regiment 
of cavalry, and a brigade of horse artillery. One thousand Afghan 
cavalry were also to have accompanied him from hence; but in consideration 
of the difficulty that would be experienced in foraging so large a force, as 
well as in restraining them from plunder, the number was reduced, at his 
own request, to five hundred, the whole under the command of 
Mahamad Usman Khan, a nobleman of great consideration and uncle to 
the king. 

Starting on the 6th September 1839, he reached Kala Ali Jah on the 12th. 
On the 17th he entered the Zarmat valley, where many of the leading men 
gave in their submission. On the 18th he was joined by a wing of infantry. 
On the 20th he conducted a smart affair against the Khojak Ghilzie, 
killing 16 and taken 112 prisoners, with a loss of a few killed and wounded. 
On the 25th he went to Shorkach; 26th to Chalak; 27th to Misa Khél, 
where Mehtar Masa, the leader of the attack at Ghazni, surrendered; 29th 
to Malinda; 30th to Panah; lst October to Tkori; 2nd to Ushlan; 4th 
to Dila and Manstr; 5th to Firdz; 6th to Kala-i-Margha, the fort of the 
principal Ghilzae chief, son of Abdtl Rahman Ohtak, who headed the 
rebellion against the Dtranis; on the 17th Kala-i-Margha was taken and 
destroyed, and on the 18th he joined General Wiullshire’s camp. 

I have been thus particular in giving the dates and marches in order to show 
that Outram with two half regiments of infantry, one and half regiment of 
cavalry, a battery of artillery and 500 irregular horse, marched all through 
the Ghilzde country from one end to the other, and was only once opposed, 
though the country was studded with forts in every direction. 
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During the ensuing winter the Ghilzies remained quiet, but on the return 
of spring, they immediately began raising their tribes and harassing the 
communication between Kandahér and Kabal. General Nott sent Captain 
Anderson, of the Horse Artillery, with 4 guns, 500 cavalry, and one regiment 
of infantry to clear the road. 

Anderson met the Ghilzies at Tazi, and after a fight in which the 
enemy behaved with great gallantry, charging down on to the bayonets 
of our infantry, they were defeated leaving 200 men killed. 

Sir William Macnaghten now proposed to pay Rs. 30,000 per annum to 
the Ghilzies for keeping this road open, but this plan was not more 
successful than the more forcible argument of the bayonets, the Ghilzaes 
still went on plundenng. 

Again in the spring of 1841, the Ghilz&es became restless, and a force of 
two regiments of infantry, some cavalry and guns moved out to Kalat-i- 
Ghilzae under Captain Macan. They were sent immediately on their arrival 
to attack a small Ghilzie fort in the vicinity; this they effected with small loss, 
the chief of the Ghilzdes being killed with some of his men. This tended 
to irritate the Ghilzdes, and it was therefore determined to place the fort of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzae in a state of repair. The Ghilzdes then surrounded the fort, 
and attempted to harass the working parties. Colonel Wymer was now 
sent out to reinforce the post with 400 bayonets, 2 guns and some cavalry. 
On his way he was attacked by 5,000 Ghilzdes, who came on in the most 
gallant and determined manner, sword in hand, on to the very bayonets of 
Wymer’s men. Again and again they came on, and again and again were 
beaten back by the fire of Hawkins’ guns and of the 38th Infantry. For 
two hours they continued the fight, but at last they gave way. They left 
many dead on the ground, and all night long the moving lights announced 
that many more, both of killed and wounded, were carried off to their camp. 

The Eastern Ghilzies now rose, and Colonel Chambers was sent from 
Ka&bal with a force to punish them ; but before he got up to them, a charge 
of the 5th Cavalry had scattered them in disastrous flight. 

A force was sent in September 1841 into Zarmat to reduce that 
country once more to obedience. All the forts were found evacuated and 
were destroyed. 

At this time came the resolution of the Indian Government to curtail 
the expenditure in Afghanistan, and consequently the allowances given to 
the Ghilzdes were amongst others withdrawn. They at once rose, occupied 
the passes towards Jalalabad, plundered a ‘kafila,’ and entirely cut off com- 
munication with Péshawar. Sale’s brigade, returning to India, was 
commissioned to stifle the insurrection en-route. On the 9th October 1841, 
Colonel Monteith’s force was attacked by them at Biatkhak, and 25 men 
were killed and wounded. On the 12th they occupied the Khird Kabal 
defile, but after a smart fight the pass was cleared. On the 14th the 
Ghilzies made a night attack on the camp in the Khtrd Ka&bal valley, 
which aided by treachery was in a measure successful. 

Sale then made a move forward, and was again attacked with great 
persistency and considerable gallantry in the defiles of Jagdalak, losing 
more than 100 men killed and wounded. 

After this they skirmished more or less with Sale till his entrance into Jalé- 
labad, and it is probable that a great portion of the force which afterwards 
besieged him were Ghilzdes, though I do not see it so stated anywhere. 
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But the grand opportunity of the Ghilzies was to come. On the 6th 
January 1842, the British authorities at Kabal took the fatal step of retreat- 
ing, during an Afghan winter, with a disorganized army, and in the face 
of a treacherous foe. From Butkhak, till the last man of that force was 
killed or taken prisoner, the Ghilzdes surrounded them, attacking, plunder- 
ing, massacring all that came to hand; 3,000 souls went down before their 
merciless hands in the Khtrd Kabal; at Tezin the number was raised 
to 12,000; at Gandamak 20 muskets were all that could be mustered, and 
in a few hours more, these too were gone. The Ghilzdes indeed drank 
their fill of British blood. : 

Again, on the occasion of General Pollock’s advance at Jagdalak, on 8th 
September 1842, the Ghilzdes appeared crowning the heights. ‘“ Large bodies 
of Ghilzaes,”’ says Kaye, “ were clustering on the heights. The practice of 
our guns was excellent, but the Ghilzée warriors stood their ground. The 
shells from our howitzers burst amongst them; but still they held their 
posts, still they poured in a hot fire from their jezails. The flower of the 
Ghilzae tribes were there under many of their most renowned chiefs, and 
they looked down upon the scene of their recent sanguinary triumphs. 
But they had now other men to deal with. The loud clear cry of the 
British infantry struck a panic into their souls, and they turned and fled.” 
Nevertheless, they again appeared to attack and molest McCaskill’s advance 
to join Pollock. Again, on the 13th September at Tezin, they joined 
Akbar Khan, fighting with great gallantry and perseverance, but again in 
vain, being in the presence of better men. 

Now I must turn to the Southern Ghilzdes, who in the south displayed the 
same determined hostility as did their northern brethren. 

Captain Woodburn, proceeding just before the outbreak at Kabal from 
Ghazni to K&bal with a detachment of 130 men, was set upon by a party 
of Ghilzies, and all but six were killed. 

The Ghilzdes attacked Ghazni on the 20th November 1841, but con- 
fined themselves to keeping up a blockade, shooting every one who appeared. 
At last in March 1842 the garrison surrendered. Many of the sepoys were 
massacred by the Ghilzdes in attempting an escape by themselves. 

Kalat-i-Ghilzie was also besieged by the Ghilzaes. They arrived on 
9th December 1841, but did not attempt anything serious till April, when 
they began to collect in great numbers, and by May had completely surround- 
ed the place. At last hearing that General Nott had sent a force to relieve 
Kalat-i-Ghilzie under Colonel Wymer, the Ghilzies determined to anti- 
cipate the relief by making a desperate assault. Accordingly they prepared 
a number of es ladders, and in the early morning of 2lst May 
they advanced in two heavy columns. Ascending the mound where the slope 
was easiest, they placed their scaling ladders and gallantly mounted to the 
assault. Thrice they came boldly on, planting one of their standards within 
a yard of the muzzle of one of the guns, and thrice they were driven back 
with discharges of grape and a hot fire of musketry. They also attempted 
to get in at the embrasures and over the parapets in the most determined 
manner. They fired little, but came on swords in hand with their 
matchlocks slung. The assault lasted from 20 minutes to half an hour. 
Every one was astonished at the boldness and determination of the 
attack. They left 104 dead bodies at the foot of the defence, and within 
a few days after the assault, it was found that the number of killed and 
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wounded men, who died within a few days after the action, considerably 
exceeded 400. Their numbers were computed at 6,000 men. 

Undismayed by this defeat, they again joined Shamsh-fdin Khan at 
Ghazni to oppose Nott’s advance, and this force is described by Nott as 
having behaved in most bold and gallant manner. 

Again they joined Shamsh-udin in opposing General Nott at Binei 
Bad&m. 

Again the Ghilzies assembled on the retirement of Pollock’s force, and 
attacked it at Tezin, Haft Kotal, and Jagdalak. 

Thus, it may be said, with perfect truth, that in this campaign the Ghilzaes 
were the first to attack us and the last to oppose us. They were engaged in 
every fight of any consequence during the whole campaign, and in all they 
showed a most determined gallantry and a most untiring hostility to us. 

The Ghilzies all execrate the Diiranis, whom they regard as usurpers, and 
they pay no obedience to the governments of Kabal or Kandahar. They 
boast that their ancestors never acknowledged the authority of Ahmad Shah, 
and ask why should they respect that of traitors and Ahmad Shah’s slaves. 

During the Persian invasion of Herat, many of the Taran chiefs were 
found to be in correspendence with the enemy, for the p of over- 
throwing Barakzie supremacy. In the beginning of 1849, the Northern 
Ghilz&es revolted. It appears that Mahamad Akbar Khan had taken the 
oath of brotherhood with Mahamad Shah Khan, Ghilz&e, which act under 
the Mahamadan law places them on the footing of brothers. Accordingly 
when Mahamad Akbar died, Mahamad Shah not only claimed to inherit. his 
property, but demanded possession of his widows and the post of vazir. 
These pretensions Mahamad Shah was prepared to enforce by arms, and 
the Ghilzd’es responded in large numbers to his appeal. Dist Mahamad 
sent an army to reduce him, but it proved insufficient for the purpose. At 
length in April 1849, he raised an army of 25,000 veteran Abdalis, who 
had been brought up in hatred of the Ghilz&es, and soon compelled Maha- 
mad. Shah to surrender at discretion, and to give up certain treasures he 
had seized. Gholam Haedar Khan, the heir apparent, was then placed in 
charge ef the Ghilz&es. 

The Ghilz&es again rebelled under Mahamad Shah, but Gholam Haedar 
being sent against them, they were once more reduced to obedience. (Elphin- 
stone—Masson—Leech—Lumsden—Hough—Broadfoot, 8c.) 

GHIROUMAINI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan on the south of the Helmand river, Hazarajat 
three marches east Ghazni. It contains numerous small forts situated on 
various parts of the rivulet which waters the valley. On its west is the 
division of Jirgae, north-west Btrjehgae, and Deh Zangi, west  north- 
west. (Masson). 

GIRDI. 
A village in Afghanistan on right bank, Kabal river, about 24 miles north 
Hazarnao, situated in a small plain east of the Khtrd Khaebar. (Masson.) 

GHOJAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,068. 
A halting place, Afghanistan, 64 miles Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 80 miles Ghazni, 
on a fine open plain with a high hill on the right. Supplies procurable 
considerable quantites in the neighbourhood; water, grass, and camel 
forage abundant: fuel scarce. A good deal of cultivation. 
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There are many forts and villages near. On the summit of one of the 
conical hills near this place are a couple of stone pillars, called Khak 
Khana, on the site of a pyramid of Ghilz&e skulls, which was made b 
order of Nadar Shah after his defeat of that tribe. The Ghilzdes in this divi- 
sion are Tokhis. (Hough—Outram—Garden—Leech—Camnbell—Bellew— 
Kennedy.) 

GHONDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A mountain in Afghanistan, giving name to a district and a pass on the 
route from Shal to Ghazni, and about 120 miles south of this last place. 
The country here is very rugged, and the road presents difficulties 
which render it nearly impassable for wheel carriages. There is a good 
supply of water brought to the foot of the mountain by a small canal. 
(Kennedy—Campbell—Thornton— Outram.) 

GHOR— 


A mountainous district west of Kabal in Afghanistan, inhabited by Hazara 
and Nukdareh tribes. (Bddar.) 
GHOR— 

A district in Western Afghanistan, professedly dependant on Herat, 
from which city it is distant 120 miles south-east. The capital of this 
district is Zerni. It is independent, the chief of Herat being unable 
to levy any taxes on the chieftains and people who inhabit forts scatter- 
ed over the surrounding country, or lie encamped in the neighbourhood 
of those strongholds. Ghér is inhabited by the tribe of Taemtinis who 
turned out the Zaris. Though now so insignificant, Ghor was at one 
time the capital of sovereigns whose power extended over Khorasan, 
Afghanistan, Sind, and Lahdr. In the year 1010, it was subdued 
by the celebrated Mahmtd of Ghazni, but 41 years afterwards the 
Prince of Ghodr revolted, and taking Ghazni carried the principal 
inhabitants to Ghor, where he caused their throats to be cut, and used 
their blood in the preparation of mortar for repairing the fortifications. 
In 1186 Mahmtd Saltan of Ghor made himself master of Lahor. 
He left no successor, and his dominions were seized by his slaves. The 
Ghorian sovereignty then disappears from history, and the relics of its 
dominion were finally swept away by the Tartar hordes of Jangéz Khan 
and his successors. Elphinstone supposes Ghor to have been one of the 
earliest seats of the Afghan race, and to have been in the ninth century 
subject to an Arabian sovereign. .The Ghaoride dynasty lasted 64 years from 
1150. There were five sovereigns, viz., Alah-tidin Jahan, 6 years, 
Saif-adin Mahamad, 7, Ghiadz-udin Abt] Fateh, Shahab-udin Abil 
Mozafar, 4, Mahamad 7. 

In 1845 Ghor was brought under subjection by Yar Mahamad of Herat, 
who transported many of the Taemfnis to Herat, and appointed Aktar 
Khan, Alize, to be governor. 

In 1861, a quarrel occurred between Abdil Ghaftr, the Taemiini chief, 
and the governor of Farah, and the latter made a sudden attack on the 
former. In retaliation for this Siltan Ahmad, at that time ruler of Herat, 
seized on Farah, and thus furnished Dost Mahamad with an excuse for 
the capture of Herat which he soon used. (Zhornton—Ferrier.) 

GHORAT— 
Vide Ghar. (Chesney.) 
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GHORBAND— 


A river of Afghanistan which mises in the east slope of the ridge from the 
Koh-i-Baba range, which joins it with the Paghm&4n mountains, and flowing 
east through the valley joins the Panjshér river at Ali Bdrj on 
the north-east end of the Begram plain, lat. 34° 59'46”. The only informa- 
tion about it is by Leech, who says that at its exit at Tatam Dara, it was 
in October 1837 very difficult to ford. Near Tttam Dara several canals 
are taken from it; two miles from the entrance of the valley is the ford of 
Saki Khan, and two half further that of Mala Khan. The river receives 
insignificant feeders from the slopes of the Hindi Kash. Of this nature 
are the streams of Dtkhtar Jai, Dara-i-her, and Ashawa. Lord de- 
scribes the river as of respectable breadth and not always fordable, and 
generally running under the ledge of slate cliffs on the north. (Wood— 
Leech.) 


GHORBAND— 


A valley of Afghanistan watered by the Ghdrband river, and lying 
between the Hindt Ktsh and the Paghm&n mountains. Its length from 
the foot of the pass into Irak to Tatam Dara is 80 miles. Its breadth varies 
greatly, as opposite the pass of Gholalaj its breadth is about 1,300 yards, 
opposite Dukhtar Jt, four miles lower 100, at the Yakh Dara road; three 
miles lower, it is also about 100 yards wide, the hills on the south coming down 
very steeply. At the entrance to the Gwazgar Pass, and the village of Ghor- 

und three miles down of it, is the same nature. At the entrance of the 
Gwazian Pass, four miles, the mountains on the right come down steeply, while 
those on the left slope very gradually for 1,000 yards. At Kakshal, seven 
miles, the level space at the bottom of the valley is about 500 yards, and at Syad 
Mala Khan, seven miles, on this increases to 900 yards. At Sokhtar Chiné 
one half miles the valley is also open, but not 180 level, the hills however being 
600 yards apart. AtSakhi Khan half mile further the breadth of the level 
800 yards, but at Tawakal, three and half miles, it suddenly closes in, 
and thence to Titam Dara, becomes shut in by the mountains and is no 
more than a defile. It is thus evident how little level there is in this valley. 
The hills round are bare and tame, but some of them yield pine. The houses 
of the inhabitants are flat-roofed, but in summer many of them live in black 
tents. There is very excellent pasturage on the surrounding hills, but still the 
chief subsistence of the people 1s from agriculture. There are very numerous 
orchards, and the chief fruits are apricots, almonds, and grapes. Kaisins are 
brought from Ghérband into Hindtstén. The chief cultivation is on the 
banks of the stream. The chief product is wheat, and after it rice notwith- 
standing the coldness of the climate; after rice is barley, which is chiefly 
spring sown. Wheat, sheep, ghee, and ‘doomba’ fat are exported to Kabal, 
and provisions are very cheap. The people, who are not very numerous, 
live much at their ease and the climate is healthy 

The grass in summer is very abundant, and some ‘ rishka’ 1s also cultivated 
for the wants of winter. The chief live stock is sheep, but cows are also 
in considerable proportion. Some horses of a small size are bred. The chief 
carriage is on ponies; for fuel shrubs and branches of trees are burnt. 

The valley is enclosed between cliffs of slate and quartz occasionally inter- 
rupted by basaltic rocks, amygdaloid volcanic ashes, sulphate of hme, and 
other indications of igneous action. It abounds in minerals, and at Feringal 
a mine of very rich lead ore has been worked toa great extent and with 
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remarkable skill. Iron ore occurs so abundantly in the hills, that Lord did 
not think it necessary to particularize its localities. Lapislazuli is believed 
to exist near Fulgird, and zinc, sulphur, sal-ammoniac, ochre, and nitre are 
found as is salt. 

From this valley there are numerous passes leading over the Hinda 
Kish, viz., Saralang, Kaoshan, Gwalian, Gwazgar Chardar, Gholalaj, 
Feringal ; and there are also roads to Bamidn and the valleys of Irak and 
Shékh Ali to the west; to the south there are roads to Shakar Dara, 
Istalif, and Charkar. From the east there are three entrances to this valley, 
one crossing over the range to Sakhi Khan, another by Opian to Tawakal, 
and the third by the defile of the river’s exit. Masson says there are many 
and important remains of olden times in this valley, among them the 
fortress of Nilab which was completely destroyed by Dost Mahamad. There 

‘ 1s also a celebrated Hinda shrine called Gharak Tibbi. (Leech—Irwin— 
Lord— Masson—Thornton). 
GHORI— . 
Moorcroft crossed a river he calls the Ghori, three miles west of Kindtz. 
One of its heads is the water of Doadba, and it falls into the Oxus a day’s 
journey north of Akserac at Kala Zal. This is evidently the Kandtz river. 
GHORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Turkistan on the right bank of the Ktndtz river. 

It is a large place, and in Morad Beg’s time, there was a powder manu- 
factory in it. Travellers going south over the Hindfi Kish generally take 
provisions from this place. In the sub-division of Ghidri, there are 2,000 
houses. There two market days in the week here. It is inhabited by the 
Munas section of Kataghan Uzbaks. (Lord.) 

GHORIAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A town in Afghanistan, 35 miles south-west Herat. It is situated on an ex- 
tensive and level plain, which is extensively cultivated and covered with gar- 
dens, and abounds with water, grain, and forage. A fort was built here b 
the Persians in the war with the Afghans in 1856 on the site of the old citadel, 
It is a fort within the walls of the old citadel, whose battlements are in part 
still standing without the ditch; the crest of the old walls forming a 
sort of “ fausee braie,” and beyond it the old ditch forming a second or 
outer ditch. The sides of the present fort contain four curtans, each of some 
84 paces in length, and each with two corner and three intermediate demi- 
circular bastions. 

The width of each bastion at its base from the exterior of the flanking 
walls is about 11 paces. Looking north from the fort walls are the ruins 
of the old fort immediately below. East lies the present town embowered 
in trees, and containing some 500 households. South at no great distance are 
hills which lead, as do those on the north-east, up towards Herat itself. 
Three or four marked eminences stand out in the plain and point the 
line to the city. Colonel Pelly thinks that well-served artillery would 
speedily shell any garrison out of the present fortress of Ghorian, and 
that resolute troops might carry it by a coup-de-main. Ghorian formed 
the eastern divison (Vilayat) of Herat. On the advance of Persian arms 
to Herat in 1837, this place was given up by treachery, and in 1844 the 
citadel was demolished by Yar Mahamad to court the favour of the Persian 
monarch ; but in 1856 the Persians built a new fort on the site of the 
old one. (Christie—Connolly— Clerk—Pelly.) 
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GHOR-I-TAIWARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Taemfini country, Afghanistan. It is reckoned the 
most fertile of all the countries inhabited by this tribe. (Leech). 
GHULGHULEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined city in the valley of Bamiaén, Afgh&nistan, regarding which Mas- 
son makes the following remarks :— 

“‘ The evidences of Ghalghtleh are many and considerable, proving that 
it must have been an extensive city. The most remarkable are the remains 
of the citadel on an isolated eminence in the centre of the valley, its base 
washed by the river of Bamiadn. They are picturesque in appearance, 
although bare and desolate, as well from the form and disposition of the 
walls and towers, as from the aspect of the eminence on which they stand, 
whose earthy sides are furrowed by the channels silently worn in them by 
rains. Many of the apartments have their walls pretty entire, with their 
niches well preserved; they are of course filled, more or less, with rubbish 
and debris. 

“ Some few are distinguished by slight architectural decorations as to their 
plaster mouldings, but all of them must have been confined and inconvenient 
dwellings, being necessarily, as to the extent, affected by the scanty area 
comprised within the limits of the fortress. Excavations have been some- 
times made by the inhabitants of the vicinity, and arrow-heads, with masses 
of mutilated and effaced manuscripts, are said to have been found. The 
latter are plausibly supposed to have been archives, and are written, it is 
asserted, in Persian characters. Chance also frequently elicits coins, but 
so faras I could learn, they are invariably cufic, which, if true, would 
fix a period for the origin of the place. On the eastern front the walls 
of the outer line of defence are in tolerable repair, and are carried 
much nearer the base of the eminence than on the other sides. They are 
tastefully constructed, and have loop-holes as if for matchlocks, though they 
may have been intended for the discharge of arrows; still we are not certain 
whether the ruins extant are those of the stronghold destroyed by Jangez 
Khan, or of some more recent edifice, which, adverting to native traditions, 
may have succeeded it. The walls of the citadel, and of all the enclosed 
buildings, have been formed of unburnt bricks. 

“ The traveller surveying from the height of Ghalghtleh, the vast and mys- 
terious idols and the multitude of caves around him, will scarcely fail to be 
absorbed in deep reflection and wonder, while their contemplation will 
call forth various and interesting associations in his mind. The de- 
solate spot itself has a peculiar solemnity, not merely from its lonely and 
startling evidences of past grandeur, and because nature appears to have 
invested it with a character of mystery and awe. The very winds, as they 
whistle through its devoted pinnacles and towers, impart tones so shrill and 
lugubrious as to impress with emotions of surprise the most indifferent 
being. So surprising is their effect that often while strolling near it, the 
mournful melody irresistibly rivetting my attention would compel me in- 
voluntarily to direct my sight to the eminence and its ruined fanes, and 
frequently would I sit for a long time together expecting the occasional 
repetition of the similar cadence. The natives may be excused, who consider 
these mournful and unearthly sounds as the music of departed souls and of 
invisible agents ; and we may suspect that their prevalence has gained for the 
locality the appellation of Ghilghileh, slightly expressive of the peculiarity.” 
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Ghilghtleh, we know from authentic history, was destroyed by Jangez 
Khan in 1220 A. D., and afforded some time a refuge to Jeliladan, the 
expelled Shah of Khwdrazm. About two hundred yards from it on 
the north-east are other buildings referable to the same era. It 
would appear to have remained in an uninhabitable state until about 30 
years since, when a governor of Baémian, Mirza Mahmad Alt, affecting a 
kind of semi-independence, covered in the exposed dwellings, built the 
seral, and sank the well. In it he endured a twelve months’ siege by 
Killich Ali Beg of Balkh, who ultimately decamped without effecting the 
reduction of the fortress. (Masson., 

GHUZAMARDI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the road from Ghazni to Der& Ismaél 
Khan, about two miles from the right bank of the Gomal river. (Zhornton.) 

GHWALARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A route leading from Afghanistan to the Derajat. As Broadfoot’s account 
of this route is the only one in existence, except a few meagre, unreliable 
accounts by natives, I cannot do better than transcribe his account in this 
article only omitting portions that have been treated elsewhere. I would 
first say that I think this route should be termed Goméal rather than 
Ghwalari, which last is the name of a pass at the east end of the defile; 
however, as the route is best known by the former name, I will continue to 
call it so also. I commence the account at the point where the Kohnak or 
Salim4n range is surmounted. 

“From the Kotal-i-Sarwandi commences a descent continuing without 
interruption to the Indus. I estimate the height of the Kotal-i-Sarwandi 
-at 7,500 feet, by referring it to that of Makar as determined by Lieuten- 
ant Durand and Doctor Griffiths. From the top of the pass the road 
descends at a slope of about three degrees, the hills covered with bushes, and 
a little rivulet accompanying us to Sargiirae, 9 miles. Here the space is 
wide enough to encamp in. The road requires afew hours’ labour. Fuel, 
water and camel forage abundant. 

“Twelve miles to near Utmén, the first six miles are down the pass, 
now a pebbly reach 400 yards wide and very straight. The rocks bounding 
it gradually sink to the Kala-i-Babakar inhabited by Karotis, being the 
only place of supply for caravans within several marches. There is always 
a quantity of chopped straw here for sale. A tower of refuge has been built 
on a rock commanding the fort to which the inhabitants fly on any danger. 
The main stream of the Gomal rises here. Near the fort is a place called 
‘Kwaro Kach ;’ ‘ Kats’ or ‘ Kach,’ in Pukhtai means a place, and especially 
a wider space in a narrow pass, where the rocks.are 1,000 yards apart, and 
where caravans frequently halt. We bivouacked in a spot of similar 
character. 

The road presents no difficulty ; water and camel forage plenty. 

Sirmagha, 18 miles. The valley at first was formed as before of the 
level winding channel cut by the Gomal through high cliffs. After a few 
miles the bases of the Vaziri and Marana ranges approach each other, 
and confine the river into a narrower space and higher rocks; the curves are 
also much more frequent. At 8 miles the Dwa Gomal makes its ap- 
pearance from a ravine similar to that just described. Utman is a wind- 
ing of the valley toa space large enough for a camp. From this point 
a reedy grass in frequent patches would give a supply of bad forage for 
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horses. In the ravines at some distance is a supply of a better grass 
called “ washa ;”? water and camel forage of course abundant. 

Ahmadsi Kach, 114 miles. At one mile we passed Sirmagha, a halting 
place 500 yards wide and a few feet above the river. At 24 miles the salt 
rivulet of Ab-i-talkh enters the stream; from thence the channel is narrow, 
and winds to every point of the compass in bends at every 300 yards; 
yet I never saw it less than 30 yards wide. At seven miles is Mamatsile 
(Mama’s tomb), a great white rock in the centre of the pass, where it again 
widens and grows straighter. The little stream winds so frequently, that it 
is crossed sometimes seven times in a mile. This is so annoying to the men 
on foot, that they often climb the hills the whole march rather than be 
constantly pulling off their shoes. The shingle here is composed of larger 
stones, some of them a foot in diameter. But there is no serious obstacle 
to guns. 

Stighae, 104 miles. For the first five miles the Gomal wound so much 
that the horsemen and idlers went across the hills, rejoining it three miles 
lower down ; the camels of course continued by the river. The crossing 
was very frequent. The breadth of water here is 20 feet, and the depth one 
foot ; at 74 miles we left the river, and proceeded up a level ravine 40 yards 
wide, and bounded by low rocks or hillocks often passable for cavalry. Our 
camp was in a dry plain 300 yards wide. Water was brought from the 
spring nearly a mile distant up a ravine on the north. 

The Pioneers would have some work in clearing away the stones of the 
Gomal, but there is no real difficulty for guns. The ‘washa’ grass was now 
abundant. 

Betsul, 144 miles. The first mile and a half was over the same easy ravine 
to the Kotal of Stighie. This isa low ridge crossed by three paths all 
equally good. The ascent is about 150 yards of a broad level road not at 
all steep, From this an easy ravine leads gently down to Tonda China 
(“ Warm Spring”), a fine spring 8 miles from the halt. Atthe sixth mile is 
a smaller spring with scarcely water for a regiment. At 11 miles the road 
runs along the side of a hill, and crosses it in a place called Gatka&e, where 
there are some troublesome large stones. From this we descend the bed of 
a rivulet, which drains part of the Vaziri country, and must be large in 
the rains, as it has cut a wide bed 30 feet deep into hard slate. The ravine is 
crossed by camel tracks, but I saw none fit for guns. Afterwards a stony 
plain continued to Betsul, which is a collection of graves of Lohanis who 
had died in the pass. Alam Khan Miani had procured from Kabal some 
fine marble slabs for the tomb of a favourite son. The rest are heaps of 
stones, water, grass; and forage are abundant. This march is one of the most 
difficult, and a road could not be made under a day’s hard work, the last 
three miles about Gatkae being so difficult. If necessary this obstacle could 
be avoided by keeping down the bed of the Gomal (hill of treasures). 

Khazana Ghtind, 114 miles. At first we crossed the desolate plain of 
Sumblabar Raghle, (we reached the black plain), the boundary as it is called of 
Khorasan and India. At 44 miles we turned the hill of Stighae, and entered 
the channel of the river by a descent (not difficult) of about 80 feet. The bot- 
tom is stony as usual. A wretched hut gives the name of Khaerodangar 
to this place. At eight miles Janikach; this place is named from a great 
Vaziri robber, who at last fell into the hands of the Lohani merchants, and 
was here hewn to pieces. At Janikach there are three acres of cultivation, 
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and the entrance to the stream of Zawrewun said to come from near Parmil. 
At 10 miles is the insulated rock with a flat top called Khazina Ghtnd, 
which the Lohdnis believe to be full of the treasures of Nadar Shah. The 
channel of the river was wider and very stony this march. Grass and forage 
as before. 

Gilkach, 14 miles. The camels followed the whole way the stony bed of 
the river. At four miles is an encamping ground called Trapa Ona; from 
thence I mounted on the high bank by a steep rocky passage, and entered a 
small plain under the hill of Ursak ; this is a steep craggy ridge about 800 feet 
high. Advancing further we entered the wide stony plain of Zurmelunu, 
and saw the Takht-i-Salimén towering in a mist above the inferior moun- 
tains, its base extending to the south past Vihowa, and the north beyond 
Ghwalari. At the tenth mile we descended into the valley of the river, here 
a valley of three miles in width, and being covered with reedy grass and low 
shrubs, it looks at a distance like a field of corn, and is so pleasing to the eye 
that it has been called the ‘ place of flowers.’ The march as usual is stony, 
water and forage and grass abundant, 94 miles near Kanzdrwali. After 
six miles of easy plain is Khat-i-Khirga Ona—a large mound of clay 
which splits only in vertical or horizontal directions, and takes something of 
an architectural look. A very lively fancy might see at a distance Egyptian 
temples and fine colonnades, but no European imagination could conceive it 
anything but clay on a nearer approach. Nevertheless, the Afghans main- 
tain stoutly that there was once an ancient flourishing city. But a man 
committed incest with his sister, and the deity turned the whole city upside 
down to punish the guilty pair. From thence the same easy plain continues 
to the halt. There was no water at the place, but every man and beast 
drank before leaving the ground. A supply was carried in skins, and the 
horses were ridden in the evening to be watered at the river. There was no 
necessity for this. The road by the Gomal is even easier than before, but it 
is a march longer, and the Afghans were tired of the bed of the river. 

Tora Daba, ‘ Black stone.’ The hills of Zarmelunu send out a spur to the 
east which reaches the Gomal; we crossed this in the Kotal of Kanzar- 
wali. The first mile is an easy ascent, the next half mile is steeper, and 
the path either at the bottom of the ravine, or along the south slope of 
rocks; the rock has a hard splintery slate in vertical strata. There was then 
a longer descent but of the same character. Guns could not go by this road 
without a day’s hard labour from the Pioneers; but of nearly 1,000 camels 
which passed with me, I did not see one throw his load. After passing a 
plain nearly a mile broad, we again entered the valley of the river. This 
ran in wide straight reaches of easy shingle. At eight miles is an insulated 
rock.with two trees and beautiful reed grass. ‘This place is “ Kotkae,” 
and a little to the north are Spin and Tao of the Daotanis and Wana, 
about two marches distant. ‘This march has abundance of water, grass, and 
camel forage. 

Gatkae, 124 miles. After two miles are a number of graves of merchants 
slaughtered by the Vaziris, and called by the Lohadnis the “martyrs,” to throw 
odium on their enemies. After this the hills on each side branch off, leaving 
an undulating plain in which the Gomal is met by the Zhob. At 1] miles is 
a small date tree standing on a spot called Postakach, where large caravans 
usually halt that they may drink the Zhéb water before crossing Ghwalari. 
From this we enter the pass, an easy ravine leading by a few windings 
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to Gatkaée; it is sometimes only 25 yards wide with a level bottom, 
the sides being high perpendicular cliffs of pudding stone. The rain has 
cut these into deep vertical clefts, which has a somewhat architectural 
appearance. When the conglomerate ends, clay slate begins, and Gatkae 
is a place where the ravine is only 20 feet wide with a fine level bottom, but 
nearly blocked up by two rocks about eight feet cube, which have fallen from 
above. At present it 1s only passable by one camel at atime. Water is 
procured here in plenty, but it is brackish. 

Mishkin&ée, 12 miles. The road for 150 yards gradually ascending in 
sharp bends is only 10 feet wide, and shows by its level bottom that it had 
been cut by water. A few loose boulders were scattered about. The slate 
was disposed in parallel strata. The right hand side of the ravine being 
the surface of a natural layer was smooth and hard, while the other side 
being the ends cut through by water had crumbled into spot clay. For a few 
hundred yards this ravine 1s sometimes wide, sometimes only four feet at 
bottom, but always like that just described. 

The ravine at last ends in a rough channel, only two or three feet wide and 
cut deep into soft earth. This might be easily made into a road, but it is 
not necessary, as a path much better gradually ascends to a space just above 
it; this is called the little Ghwalari, and is just beneath the real pass. The 
slope which had been very gentle now became so steep, that loaded camels 
went up with some difficulty, yet they never threw their loads. ‘The road 
was a zigzag going up a spur of the hill, and gaining an elevation of about 
800 feet. The top for 400 yards isa rough plateau descending slightly to the 
east, then we go down a steep ravine for 600 yards, the slope from 10° to 20° 
degrees, but always wide enough for a road. Some large stones would have 
to be removed, and then the guns might go down by drag ropes. Below this 
the pudding stone cliffs and fine wide road begin again, and continue with 
increasing width to Mishkmée. At Ramu a spring of water is usually 
found ; it 1s always brackish and sometimesdry. Near the halt there is a little 
stony plain, the eastern entrance to Ghwalari. The water at Mishkinée is 
brecliek ; plenty of forage is found at a little distance. 

Chingankram,9 miles. The first two miles led along the north side of the 
Tsirae rock. This ridge is laid in parallel strata of limestone mixed with 
clay, the ends of the strata are broken and decomposed, but the west side 1s 
the surface of a natural layer of rock, and extends for miles as smooth 
as a hewn stone. As the ridge is 700 or 800 feet high, this has a most 
strange appearance. We then turn to the mght, round the end of one 
hill, and enter a narrow but smooth ravine, which after a few hundred 
yards is entirely blocked up by a large perpendicular rock 60 feet high. 
This place would be of course utterly impracticable, had not a road been cut, 
gradually ascending the side of the ravine till it reached the top of this rock. 
A little labour would make it a good gun road. This pass of Tsiraée may be 
avoided by a longer route which goes direct from Mishkin&e to the Gomal. 

From this the usual stony ravine with a few scattered Pulosa trees or 
tufts of coarse “ Sirmagha’’ grass leads on the Chingankram, a pebbly 
valley three quarters of a mile wide: forage is plentiful, but the water still 
brackish. This march would require a few hours’ labour on the road. 

Zirta, 12 miles. The first mile and a half brought me to Zmari, where 
the water is said to be sweet. The everlasting stony ravine widened after 
turning a ridge, its hills sunk into mere hillocks, the boulders turned to 
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pebbles, and it came fairly to an end; mounting a small knoll, we saw 
the Derajit stretched out before us. To a person fresh from more fertile 
scenes, 1t would seem a flat plain of clay and sand covered with a monoton- 
ous jungle of thin tamarisk ; but to us who had passed 180 miles of brown 
rocks, it seemed a picture of beauty. The shingle brovght from the hills 
cover the plain for rour miles past the halt, but we soon entered the reedy 
grass jungle on the banks of the Gomal, where it penetrates the hillocks 
of Zizhi under which we encamped. Manjiegara of 100 houses could 
afford a little supply of grain; wood, water, and camel forage are abun- 
dant. 

Pioneering.—To clear this pass 500 Pioneers would be sufficient, a proportion 
of these (50) should be armed with crowbars and sledge hammers. A few (4) 
sets of blasting tools should be always at hand. The rest might be armed 
as usual with pickaxes, shovels, and a few hatchets. With these means and 
a little energy, the army might march by this route with only the usual halts. 
The pass of Gazdara is no obstacle. That of Sargoh would not oblige the 
troops to halt; and the bed of the Gomal as far as Ahmadsikach requires 
little clearing ; from thence to Gilkach the stones are large and troublesome, 
but they could be cleared away by 500 Pioneers at the rate of 10 miles a 
day ; this would be severe work, or if the road of Stighae is followed, the 
army might arrange one of its halts, so as to allow a day for the making a 
road in Gati. The Kanztrwali pass would require two days’ work, and 
as it involves a march of 18 miles to get water, it should never be travelled 
by guns, for which the Gomal road is the only good one. The first pudding 
stone rocks of Ghwalari would resist any instrument, but luckily they 
always have a fine road betweenthem. The clay slate which succeeds is 
very rotten on the outside, but such rocks are sometimes hard beneath. The 
“* Kotal” itself is of slate crumbled into earth, and apparently easy to cut. 
To blast the two fallen rocks of Gatk&e, four parties.of three men each would 
be necessary ; by heavy jumpers and large charges these rocks would be 
shattered in a day. While this was going on, a party of the line directed by 
Pioneers could gather every one of the loose stones above in a heap at 
Gatkae, and when a passage was cleared roll them down the wide pass out 
of the way of the road. At the same time also 200 men could either 
prepare the zigzag ascent for guns, or make a steeper and straighter path. 
The remaining pioneers and parties from the line could form the descent 
and clear the first mile on the eastern slope. With every allowance for 
delays, I think the road should be passable for guns on the second day. 
A track a few yards to the north could be easily widened toa fine camel road ; 
and if necessary a different column with all its baggage could go over the 
Manzi Kotal, which is within three miles of Ghwalari to the south. 

This pass I conceive to be easier to make practicable than the Kobjak, 
and not near so difficult for guns when completed, as the horses here may be 
kept in nearly to the bottom of the steep slope, and there they had to be 
replaced by drag ropes the whole way. The baggage also may pass in three 
columns instead of being as at the Kohjak jammed for days on one narrow 
camel track. The water of Ghwalari, though brackish, is abundant on 
both sides; that of the Kohjak was sweet, but on the west sadly deficient 
even in the month when there is usually most. 

As caravans are composed of large bodies of men, horses and camels, their 
method of supplies is hke that of an army. Grain or flour from Katawaz 
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to Lini in the Derajaét should not be expected. The Daot&nis of Waneh and 
the people of Zhdb bring nice and flour, and the Karotis bring goate for sale, 
but in an army these small supplies would not be felt. A month’s supply 
would enable troops to reach Katawaz, or, if in small bodies, Ghazni, but it 
would be most advisable that supplies for two months should start from 
Kolachi along with the army. 

Forage for camels is always abundant. In Khdras&n the usual “ tirkha” 
covers the ground. In the pass it is mixed with tamarisk and other shrubs; 
in Daman it is entirely tamarisk, which requires to be noticed. 

Camels coming from Khérasin immediately they eat the tamarisk of 
Ds&man get looseness of the bowels, and they are usually crossed over the 
Indus quickly to obviate this. This I saw. The people, however, constantly 
declared that the camels coming from India find no ill effects from the food. 

The caravan was able to buy chopped straw for the horses, every day till 
we arrived at Shintsa; but for a large army supplies would have to be 
bought and laid in beforehand. In this country, however, the grass-cutter 
could procure some grass in the usual manner. From Langar to Kala 
Karoti the ‘kafila’ carried chopped straw for the horses, and again from 
Kala Karoti to Stighae this tract might have a very little wild grass in it, 
but it is absolutely necessary that for these marches forage be previously 
collected. I speak of what I saw in the end of October; after the rains 
of spring I believe that the country as far as the west Kala Karoti 1s 
covered with the ‘sabu’ or ‘washu,’ the long bladed grass which 1s 
given to horses at Simlah and Masiari, but I think rather sweeter and 
better. Below Ahmadsi Kach, this is abundant in all seasons. The con- 
stant march in spring of large flocks of sheep, camels and cattle destroys 
all that is near the road, and leaves naked brown rocks as far as is seen, but 
even in autumn by proceeding up the ravines abundance will be found. 
To assure myself of this fact, I sometimes went among the hills alone, and 
would have gone every day, had any one agreed to accompany me. Every 
brigade should have 5 or 6 Daotani or Lohani guides, who would show 
the grass-cutter where to find it, and of course an escort of 50 or 60 soldiers 
should accompany the foragers of each regiment. These guides could easily 
be procured either in Daman or Khérasan, were they well paid and neither 
struck or abused. In spring I am convinced, that (after April begins) there 
would be no scarcity of grass on any part of the route. 

Water.— Water at the dryest season is always abundant, and sweet 10 
every place but Ghwalari, where for two marches the springs are brackish. 
Out of all the ‘ kafila,’ I could only hear of one man in whose stomach it had 
any bad effect. 

Fuel.—Fuel in Khorasan is the usual brushwood which covers the ground, 
in the pass there is a slight addition of shrubs and stunted trees. In Daman 
there is a jungle. An army going from Der& Ishmael Khan to Ghazni 
might form its magazines at Manjigara or Ltni, and have Ghwalari pre 
pared by well escorted pioneers sent in advance; from that point they may 
choose their own marches. 

Cross Roads.—Of the cross roads and paths which led from this route, the 
first is that of Maranu. It leaves the river by a ravine half way between the 
Dwa Gomal and Utmén, gradually ascends over the crest of the Koh Kalagée ~ 
by a road which can be passed easily ; from thence it descends among ravines, 
crosses the Abitalkh, and passing Ghizamande rejuins the Gomal opposite 
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to the place where the Stig&e road leads to it, the Stigde road turning 
part of the Gomal I have described. A path goes from Stigaée to Khai, 
thence by Spest and Shartbaza to Kala Mama in Wazikhwah. Other 
roads also go from Stig&e to the ‘ Righa’ of the Vaziris and ‘ Wani’ of 
the Daotanis, two marches distant. 

A similar path also goes from Khaerodangar to Wanu. In spring these 
roads are rendered of more importance than they would otherwise be possessed 
of, for the Gomal swollen with rain and melted snow frequently fills its whole 
channel and renders the great road unsafe. The tmbes who come up in 
March or very early in April do not follow the Gomal, but proceed from 
Ghwalari to Karkana, where there is a spring; thence to Spin, which 
is a mile or two north of Kotkae. This march is long but said to be 
pretty level. Then to Kanzirwali and Khat-i-Khirga Una. From 
thence they again diverge from the river to Zurmelunnu and to Betsil, 
or they go from Khirga Una across the low end of Ursak, and so by 
Zarewar to Stighae. Where the Marannu road is followod to near the 
source of the Gomal, those roads are stony and long, and would never 
be taken by caravans but for fear of a rise in the river. 

The Ghwalari pass too has more than one exit. The river has forced 
its way through the end of the Takht-i-Siliman dividing Ghwalari from 
the Karkanu hill. Its channel, called Adamkhak, is said to be narrow 
with the Gomal falling over large rocks, and to be scarcely passable for 
cows and sheep, of course not for camels and baggage, three miles south of 
Ghwalari is the route of Manzi crossing the same ridge in a higher 
place; this road diverges from the great one at Postakach. 

lst.—Postakach to China, a brackish spring, sometimes called Manza- 
quenna, the road is tolerable easy ravine. 

2nd.—Gati, a spring of brackish water. The road crosses the ridge 
by an ascent said to be a little steeper than that of Ghwalari. 

3rd.—Easy ravine to Mishkinae. 

Caravans frequently go this way, but Ghwalari is the favourite and 
of course the easiest route. 

There is a road from Kotk&e on the Gomal to Tank through the Vaziri 
hills, which goes in five marches. 1, to Spin of the Daotanis; 2, Dargae 
Narae, an ascent; 3, Shahtir Nar&e, an easy pass near Shahir; 4, Sir-1-ab, 
at entrance of hills; 5, Tank. There is also a road which goes from 
Ghwalari to Katawaz, which is described under the title of road of the 
Vaziris.” 

Broadfoot then makes the following comparison between Ghwalari and 
Bolan Passes :— 

“As I have not seen the Khaebar Pass, I will compare this route with that 
of the Bolan, and it will serve to allow others to form their own judgment 
on points where my opinion may have biassed me. 

The route from Shikarptir to Kandahar is very difficult. After two march- 
es of jungle, Kachi is entered. This isa plain of hard clay, as level asa 
billiard table, with scarcely a blade of grass or a shrub as far as the eye 
can reach. 

The water-supply is also most precarious ; one march of 28 miles is a total 
desert, and even there are only a few hamlets at wide intervals, the mud 
huts of which are scarcely to be distinguished from the plain. The poor 
inhabitants dig holes in the earth, and watch for hours till a little moisture 
collects, and the scanty supply is eagerly baled out, and stored for use. 
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Sometimes they send a mile for a little water, and I saw it sold in camp 
for a rupee a gallon. The camels, in poor countries the life of an army, 
began to fail through starvation, and laid the foundation of our subsequent 
losses. Bhag and D&adar of 500 and 300 houses respectively allowed us 
to halt and gave us water. The Bolan Pass was a level, shingly ravine 
bounded by hillocks, and very similar to the channel of the Gomal. | 
But it is totally deficient in camel forage and fuel ; and water at parts is scarce. | 
Except when rain fills a puddle in the Dasht-i-Bedaolat, a march of 28 
miles is necessary for water. Even then camel forage and water are the 
only supplies. Quetta and the fertile valley of Peshin can support a small 
body of troops; but in advance is the same dry stony plain, which is also 
cut up by ravines. The hills then have to be crossed. There are three 
passes, the Kohjak, the Roghan&e, 10 miles to the south is difficult for | 
camels, and the Ghirrigh, easy in itself, is rendered difficult by there 
being three long marches with scarcely water for a regiment. After forcing 
the guns over the made road, and the camels over one narrow path, we 
found on the western slope a scarcity of water, and three long marches 
had to be made under the pains of thirst. At last when we reached the 
cultivation of Kandahar, our horses were starved, our camels were failing, 
the men had dysentery, and the road behind us was strewed with 
the bodies of camels and horses, and of men who had been murdered 
when they lagged from exhaustion. Much of this might no doubt have | 
been avoided by better information, but yet when we consider that in Kach 
Gandava filling up about 100 wells would leave 60 miles of march without 
water, and that the Bol&fn (easy as its road is) is exposed to floods m 
winter and to the fatal Simtm in summer, I think it will be allowed that 
that route is impracticable against well directed opposition. 


The Ghwalari ridge is nearly as bad as that of the Kohjak, and the 
constant drag over loose shingle would batter the feet of the artillery 
horses. Hindtstaéni camels soon get sorefooted in any stony pass; they 
sometimes poison themselves on the hills by foolishly eating the wrong 
shrubs, which no Khorasan camel will ever do, and the horses generally, 
unless shod in the Afghan fashion by plates covering all but the frog, would 
go lame in great numbers. Yet in spite of these disadvantages, I look on 
this route as superior in all essential qualities, in those of climate, water, fuel 
and forage. It opensalso in the best part of the country, and threatens 
alike Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabal. Out of the thousands of camels which 
pass this road twice a year, I only saw two skeletons. While the rear of our 
army was covered by them and during my whole journey, I never saw 
a camel throw a load, these facts show that the difficulties are more apparent 
than real. This pass has the advantages of many roads leaving and again 
rejoining it, allowing columns to be divided or opposition to be turned.” 
(Broadfoot.) 

GHWASHTEH.—A district of Afghanistin placed by Elphinstone south of 
Katawaz and near Ab-Istada. No one else mentions it. (E/pAinstone.) 


GHWARA MARGHA.—A small district in Afghanistan situated in the 
Ghilzae country, but whereabouts is not so clear. Bellew says it is south 
of the Tarnak between Muktr and Kalat-i-Ghilzée. Gerard has it in his 
map, but it is evidently put in from Elphinstone’s description. Elphinstone 
says that Kala Abdal Rahman is in Ghwara Margha, and Outrag in his 
operations against the Ghilzdes destroyed Kala-i-Margha, the fort of Abdal 
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Rahman. This fort was 20 miles south of Mansffr Karez and below the 
district of Nawar. Elphinstone also says that the water below the fort goes 
into the Arghesan which it is not at all improbable is the case. Any way 
there is no doubt there is such a district. Bellew says it was the home of 
the Ytisafzae Afghans before they came to their present locations. It is now 
occupied by the Ghilzies. (Elphinstone— Bellew.) 

GIDI GOSHTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A plain in the Jalalabad valley, Afghanistan, on the north of the Kabal river, 
nearly opposite Chardeh and at the skirt of the hills. It affords excellent 
pasturage, of which the pastoral Ghilzaes take advantage, bringing a great 
number of camels and sheep in the autumn and returning to Kabal in the 
spring.—(MacGregor.) 

GIL... N—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district in the Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, situated between the Abistada 
Lake and Mukiir and next to that district. It is very fertile, and is 
inhabited by Taraki Ghilzdes and a few Diiranis.—(Broadfoot). 

GILAN GIRANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A vulage in Afghanistan, about 15 miles north-east Farah. It isa po- 
pulous walled place situate on a stream of running water.—(forséer.) 

GIRANEH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan. It is an open village of 40 houses and 200 tents ; 
there are many others not far off, as well as a fortress of burnt brick falling 
to pieces. The position of this village is important : it commands the pas- 
sage of the river and the defiles m the mountains on the south. A small 
force quartered there might maintain its authority in the district of Sabza- 
war, Farah, Lash, Bakwa, Gulistan, Ghor, and Sakkar, Giraneh being 
the central point round which these localities converge. (errier.) 

GIRDI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, situate on the Kabal river, three mules south-west 
from Lalpir, and near the entrance to the Khaebar Pass, on the route from 
Péshawar to Kabal. Here is the shrine of a celebrated saint known alike 
for his sanctity and diving powers, the latter bemg so great that it is said 
he could dive at Girdi and come up at Attak. (Masson.) 

GIRDNAE.—A range which runs from near Kandahar along the south- 
east bank of the Tarnak. It has as usual a rocky top, a base of hillocks, 
and a pass every five or six miles. Before it is hid by the table-land of 
Ghazni, its continuation may be traced in the disjoined ridge of Kar- 
ghani. This range is probably the end of the spur from the Gialkoh 
which forms the south watershed of the Tarnak, and terminates at its junc- 
tion with the Arghesin. (Broad/oot.) 

GIRISHK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village and fort of Afghanistan, situated on the mght bank of the 
Helmand, 73 miles west Kandahar, 294 miles south-east Herat, 190 
miles east Seistan Lake, 250 miles north-west Kalat. 

The village does not appear to be of any importance or size, as no one 
mentions it further than to note its existence. The following is the de- 
scription of this place by Lieutenant Durand, of the Engineers :— 

“The fort of Girishk is situated-on the right bank of the Helmand, 
about a mile and a half from the stream and upon the high road between 
Kandahar and Herat. Its position seems to have been determined by the 
neighbourhood of the fords across the Helmand which are here practicable 
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in the end of June and in July; and also by the vicinity of the ferry, 
which, when the river is not fordable, is usually established at a narrow 
part of the stream below the fort, where the river follows in one confined 
channel. 

The fort is built on the edge of the alluvial land, part of the walls being 
constructed on the gravel conglomerate of the high bank, and part on the 
low grounds of the river. From a distance, Girishk appears to have more 
strength, and to be in the better order than on inspection proves to be the 
case. Upon two sides and part of the third there is a ditch, but though on 
the southern side containing water, it is neither formidable in width or 
depth, from 12 to 14 feet is its average breadth at top; at the level of the 
water it is of less breadth, and only about 6 feet in depth from the surface 
of the water. The portion of the wall to north and north-east situated 
on the high bank has no ditch in its front, the difficult or cost of excavating 
in the gravel conglomerate having prevented the completion of this defensive 
obstacle. 

The walls may be seen to their very foundation and are of weak section, 
particularly on the western side at A C (vide plan in Quarter Master Gen- 
eral’s Office), which would require but few rounds te bring it down en masse. 
On the north and north-east sides, after a few rounds to knock down the 
fragile parapet, the wall might be escaladed. There is cover close up to the 
fort on all sides except the northern, where a ravine which would afford some 
cover, is seen into from the north-west tower. 

In the low river lands on the south side of the fort are some gardens; 
their walls and trees are well adapted to give cover to troops, whilst by 
turning off the water out of the watercourses which irrigate these gardens, 
cover might be obtained close up and parallel to the southern side of the fort. 
There are two gateways, one of which, a small one, was blocked up ; the main 
one at the southern extremity of the fort could be easily blown in, but in 
consequence of the screen wall in its front could not be battered without the 
screen wall were first in part breached ; this too would be no difficult ea 

There is some cover inside the fort, and the cross walls would partly act as 
traverses for the interior; yet the size of the fort, 700 feet in length by 
250 feet in breadth, is enough, leaving alone other considerations to render 
the place a very insignificant one. 

The following are the opinions regarding its strength of some others who 
have seen it :—Court or Avitabile says—“ it is of no great strength and could 
offer no resistance to artillery.” Ferrier says “ it could not be taken without 
artillery.” Sanders says “it is an insignificant place, the defences might be 
taken off by 9-pounders (were this preliminary found necessary), and the 
place er by escalade, or a favourable spot where there is no ditch selected 
for mining and the wall breached without difficulty. The gateways are 
also weak and the gates of wretched construction.” D’Arcy Todd appears 
to have a better opinion of its strength, he says—“ it is a place of considerable 
strength, and if properly garrisoned would require a force of 3,000 to 4,000 
men with a small train of artillery (four iron guns and two or three mortars 
would be sufficient) to ensure its capture. There are four or five old guns in 
the fort, but they appear to be unserviceable. Between the river and the fort 
is afine pasture land intersected by watercourses and dotted gardens, groves 
and villages. The country might easily be flooded, and the approach to it 
thus rendered exceedingly difficult to a besieging force. 
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During the Afghan campaign, 400,000 Ibs. of grain were collected in Girishk 
by the British from the surrounding district, which is well able to afford 
supplies for a force. 

Girishk was taken possession of by a detachment of the British in 1839 
under General Sale, consisting of two 18-pounders, two 54-inch mortars, a 
came] battery of four 9-pounders and one 24-pounders howitzer, and 1,700 
men, of which 1,000 was infantry. No opposition was offered, and a garri- ° 
son of a regiment of native infantry and 200 horse was left in it. 

It proved a very unhealthy position in August and September, and one of 
the regiments there lost 40 men and had 400 to 500 sick, and was obliged 
to be withdrawn. 

Major Rawlinson and General Nott were not agreed as to the importance 
of Girishk, the former always appears to have considered it as an important 
post on the Herat road. On the outbreak of the rebellion in November 
1841, Herat being at that time unfriendly to us, it was of particular import- 
ance to maintain Girishk, and with this view, Major Rawlinson, then Political 
Agent at Kandahar, was anxious not only to retain on the Helmand the 
regiment to whose care the fortress was entrusted, but to strengthen the 
position with reinforcements from the Kandahér garrison. General Nott, 
however, insisted that the retention of the fortress of Ginshk was under 
the circumstances a false position, and moreover impracticable; he accord- 
ingly insisted on withdrawing the regiment and guns to Kandahir before 
the country became generally disturbed, and their retreat impossible. In 
this juncture Major Rawlinson determined on sending out Mahamad Kali 

_ Khan to assume the government of Girishk. He allowed him a small party of 
Barakzae horse, and further placed under his orders a body of 200 musketeers, 
Sindis, Biloches, Panjabis, and Indians, who were led by a fine Indian soldier 
named Balwant Sing. This small garrison, supported by a couple of guns 
furnished by the Afghan government, successfully held Girishk throughout 
the whole period of the Afghan troubles, from November 1841 to August 
1842, notwithstanding that the Dtranis, to the number of 10,000 or 
15,000 men, were in arms around them, sometimes assaulting and besieging 
the fortress, sometimes cutting off the communications with Kandahar, and 
at other times engaging General Nott’s army in the field. This defence 
of Gurishk, difficult of course as it was to furnish the garrison with 
food and ammunition, and to communicate to them orders from Kandahar, 
was one of the most brilliant exploits of the war, and reflects the greatest 
credit on the leaders Mahamad Ktli Khan and Balwant Sing. At one 
period the Dtiranis besieged Girishk closely for three successive months, 
and made repeated assaults. It may be added that it was mainly owing 
to Mahamad Kali Khan’s influence in the Helmand, where the Ulas 
were principally of his own tribe, that the British were mainly indebted for the 
supply of provisions to the garrison of Kandahar. Immediately before the 
evacuation of Kandahar, Major Rawlinson withdrew the Ginshk garrison 
unmolested to the city, settled their arrears of pay, and transferred them 
to the service of Saftar Jang, who was left in the government when the 
two columns of the English army marched of respectively for Kabal and 
Sind. 

GOBARANCE—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, situate on a stream tributary to the Helmand river, 
40 miles north of Girishk. (Thornton). 
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GOBARZAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Karam, Afghénistan, situated in one of the gorges of the range 
which is crossed by the Péwar Pass. It is inhabited by Mangals. 
(Inmeden.) 

GODA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistin, about 55 miles north of Ghazni and 32 miles north- 

_ west of Shékhabad, on the direct road thence to Bamian. It is a small 
village situated in a confined but fertile valley. Here Outram bivouacked 
on the evening of his first march in pursuit of Dost Mahamad in 1839. 
(Outram.) 

GOK ARAK—L[at. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 87 miles from Qwetta on the road to Ghazni. 
The surrounding country consists of barren mountains, with a total absence 
of all human life. (Ou/ram.) 

GOLAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, two miles west of Pésh- 
Bolak. It contains numerous forte, 25 of which were destroyed by Briga- 
dier Monteath in 1842. This officer describes the country as very favour- 
able for troops, being very open and high, having abundance of the best 
water, plenty of good grass and forage for camels and horses, and much 
‘phoosa.’ In the valley are also ten or twelve mills, and wheat is procurable 
in some quantity. (Monteath.) | 

GOLAKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in south-eastern Afghanistan, on the road from Dadar by way 
of Thall to Dera Ghazi Khan, and 28 miles south-west of Thal. (Thornton). 

GOMAL— 
A river of Afghanistan which rises in the east slopes of the Siliman 
range in two branches. The first near the fort of Kala-i-Babakar in the 
Karoti country from several small springs whch join near the fort and 
flow over a fine shingle, the stream rapidly increasing, till at six miles it 
is 12 feet wide, 6 inches deep, and runs 4 feet per second. The banks here, 
3 feet high and 200 yards wide, show that the river is considerable in 
March. The channel winds in tortuous curves all down the valley to the 
fort of the Vaziri and Marana ranges, which then confine the river in- 
to a narrower space and higher rocks with more frequent curves. At 
14 miles from its source it jois the other branch or the Dwa Gomal. 
This rises near Sirafza, and flows through the Karoti country, draining 
the Vaziri and Kohnak ranges. It is of the same size as the other 
branch. Thence for six miles to Sarmagha, where there is an open space 
500 yards wide, thence at 24 miles, the river is joined by the salt rivulet 
Ab-i-Talkh. Thence the channel is narrow, and winds to every point of 
the compass in bends at every 300 yards, yet never less than 30 yards wide. 
At 34 miles further is Mamatsile, a large white rock in the centre of the pass, 
whence the valley becomes wider and straighter to Stigae. But from this for 
five miles it again winds very much, so that the road down it crosses very 
frequently. It is here 20 feet broad and one foot deep. Thence for 24 
miles, Broadfoot makes no mention of the river, but it 1s probable that 
it runs during this distance between steep cliffs, as the road leaves the 
river altogether and takes to the hill sides. At Khazana Godnd the river 
has become wider, and at three miles above Gilkach the valley widens to three 
miles, Thence three miles below Kanzurwali it 1s joined on its nght by 
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the Zhob river, which has a stream as large as that of the Gomal. Thence 
again it becomes confined in its course, and appears to continue so until its 
exit into the plains at the defile of Adamkha, where it is said to fall over 
large rocks by a channel is so narrow that only cows and sheep can 


ASS. 
: Elphinstone says that the Gomal is joined by the Mamae and Kéndar 
rivers, but as Broadfoot says nothing of them, it is probable that these 
streams join the Zhob before its junction with the Gomal. 

The Gomal river after the beginning of April gets less and less, till it is a 
mere rivulet in December, after which it fills with melted snow and rain. 

After leaving the hills the natural course of the Gomal is to the south- 
east, along the foot of the lower Shirani hills and thence towards Kolachi, 
and there is no doubt that formerly this was its course; but Sarwar Khan, 
a former chief of Tank, threw an enormous dam across it at its exit, and 
diverted the stream to the east through his lands. Thus no portion of the 
Gomal reaches the country of Kolachi, except in seasons of flood when 
the overflow, which escapes from the dam, takes its natural course, and comes 
down to Kolachi through the Rati Kamr Pass. This overflow, how- 
ever, loses the name of Gomal after leaving the dam and takes that of 
Lani, under which denomination alone it reaches the Indus after irrigating 
Kolachi in very rainy seasons, for so much of its waters as enter Tank 
territory are exhausted in its fields. 

There was a project formerly to bring the water of this river to Dera 
Ishmail, but it was defeated by the opposition of the chief of Tank. 

Some of the water of this river which has escaped from the dam, has 
formed a large and dangerous marsh at the east end of the Gomal valley. 
(Broadfoot—EHdwardes—Elphinstone— Masson.) 

GORAZAN—Lat. Long. Blev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahar to Herat, 48 miles 
north-west of the town of Ginishk. (Thornton.) 

GORESU KHTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place, Afghan-Tarkstan, 16 miles from Khinjin and 37 miles 
north from the crest ot the Kaoshén Pass over the Hindt Kash. Itisa 
jungle where Hazara shepherds come in spring to pasture their flocks. 
(Leech.) 

GOSHTER—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in Afghanistan on left bank of the Kabal river, opposite Char 
Deh and on east of Jalalabad. It is small and bare looking, and has a few 
forts sprinkled over the plain ascending to the hills. The Koripa road 
from Péshawar ends in this district. (Masson). 

GOSPAND DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan between Kabal and Khtrd Kabal over the same 
spur as the Khiard Kabal Pass. It was used by General Pollock to turn the 
a pass, by which means its passage was secured without molestation. 
(Stacy.) 

GUDU BASHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, situate on the northern route from Ghazni to 
Dera Ismaél Khan, 68 miles south-east of the former place. (Zhornton.) 

GUJAR-I-KHASHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

- Avillage in Western Afghanistan, 20 miles south-west of the town of 
Khash, on the road from Girishk to the province of Seistin. (Zhoraton.) 
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GUJARISTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate a mile from the left bank of the river 
Helmand. (Zhornton.) 
GULBAHAR—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Northern Afghanistan, 22 miles south of the Hindi Kash 
(Ahornton.) 
GOULBAOR{—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan leading west from Ghazni into the Hazara valley of 
Jarmata over the Gilkoh Range. It isa ravine at first 800 yards wide 
enclosed by rugged hills. The bottom of good soil scattered with fallen 
rocks; little rivulets run through its whole length and water the land of nine 
forts. After six miles of gentle ascent, it narrows to 30 yards; water and 
cultivation cease, and a short steep slope ‘leads to the top of the first range. 
The view now embraces large barren rocks with a few green specks in the 
narrow ravine, the high mountain of Kura Yisaf, bounding the view. A 
steep footpath now descends the face of the hill, and ends in the valley of 
Jarmatu in the Haz&ra country. There are five other passes from Ghazni 
into the Huzara country, over this range which are of a similar nature to 
this one; their names are Kakrak, Targan, Roba, Barakat and Markal. 
(Broadfoot.) 
GULGATUI—Lat. Long. Elev. 10,500. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated on the south side of ‘the Hajikhak Pass 
and on the Ab-i-Siah, a tributary of the Helmand near its source, 70 mules 
west Kabal. (Wood. ) 
GULISTAN KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Peshin valley Afghanistan, 47 miles from Kandahar towards 
Qwetta. It contains 100 houses of cultivators of all castes; water is pro- 
curable from “ Karez”’, and grain grass, and friuts are plentiful. In another 
place Leech says it has 300 houses of Sanatya Kakars, and that it is 100 miles 
distant from Kandahar. (Leech.) 
GULKOH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of hills in Afghanistan, which start from the Paghm4n range about 
Lat. 84, Long. 68, and run south forming the watershed between the 
Argandab and Tarnak rivers, and bounding Ghazni on the west. The 
range is of course not ended till near the junction of the above rivers north 
and west of Kandahar, though it bears other names in the most southerly 
portion of its course. This range was in April entirely snow-bound in its 
higher and more distant portion, and even in August it was covered with 
snow in many parts. N. Campbell estimated its height at 13,000. Near 
Ghazni it is crossed by six passes, called Kakrak, Targan, Galbaori 
(see) Roba, Barakat, aad Markal. The lower parts are scantily clothed 
with trees, but on the summit it consists of nothing but barren rocks. In 
the spring and summer the range is said to abound in a vast variety of 
flowering plants, whence its name. It is annually visited by numbers 
of religious vagrants and devotees, who in the recesses of its wooded glens 
vainly seek for the “ Btata-i-Kimia,” which they think will show them 
where gold is to be found. The natives believe that gold is to be found in 
this range, and there is no doubt that sulphate of copper is found in great 
quantity especially in the peak of Galkoh, whence it is carried with sulphur 
and metallic antimony by the Jagtri Hazaras to Ghazni. (Bellew— 
N. Campbell—Broadfoot.) 
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GULJATNI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 86 miles from Kabal and near the south side of 
the Hajikhak Pass. It is inhabited by Hazaras. 

GOLK ACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place, 109 miles Dera Ismail, 18 miles Ghazni in the Ghwalari Pass. 
Water, grass, and camel forage abundant. The valley here widens to three 
miles, and being covered with reedy grass and low shrubs, it looks at a distance 
like a field of corn, and is so pleasing to the eye that it has received the name 
place of flowers.” (Broadfoot.) 

GOMARAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the river of Logar, and 19 miles 
south of the town of Kabal. (Zhornion.) 

GUMBAT—Lat. Long. Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 72 miles Kandahar, on road to Seist&in and on 
the right bank Helmand river. There are no houses here. (Leech.) 

GUNDI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karam valley in Afghanistan, consisting of 250 houses 
and afort. It is said to be able to turn out 200 fighting men. (dgha 
Abbas.) 

GUNDI JOMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Ghazni to Kandahfr, about 
100 miles south-west of the former place, and 12() miles north-east of the 
latter. (Zhornton.) 

GONDI KHBL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karam valley, Afghinistan, 20 miles from Ktram Fort, 
strongly situated on a spur of the Sita Ram mountain. It contains 
about 30 houses, and is on the Spingaéwi road from Habib Kala over the 
Péwar spur. (Lumsden.) 

GORDO BAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, five miles south of Herat, situated on the Hari 
river, and on the road from Herat to Sabzawar. (Thornton. ) 

GU RGU RI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in the Hisarak division of the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, 
containing 300 houses inhabited by Shinwéris. (Mac Gregor.) 

GTROKALA—Lat. Long. 
A village in Afghanistan, eighten miles south-east of Kalat-i-Ghilzie. 


(Thornton). 
GURZIWAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the district of Maemana in North Afghanistan. (Zhornton.) 
GOTI—Lat. Lon Elev. 


ng. 

A village in Afghanistan, about ten miles west of the Khaebar Pass, and 
sixty miles west of the town of Péshawar. (Thornion.) 

GU ZAR-I-GATA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The ferry over the Kabal river at the point where the Abkhana route crosses 
it. The river is here very swift, and is crossed on rafts of inflated hides. 
(Leech), 

GwiJsJ— 
A pass over the Khojeh Amran range in Afghanistan, which is said to 
be the most level and best of the roads over that range. Caravans however 
do not frequent it for fear of robbers who infest it. (Leech.) 
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GWALIAN PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Hindf Kish mountains, on a route from 
Kabal to Ktndiz. The route proceeds from the Koh-i-Démn, and enter- 
ing the valley of Ghorband takes a south-westerly direction for about 20 
miles to the point where the Gwalidn Pass turns off northward, and holds 
its way in that direction about 20 miles to the summit of the range of the 
Hindt Ktsh, which it crosses 10 miles east of the great peak of that name. 
This is a camel, pony, and ass pass, and is easier than the Kaoshdn Pass 
farther east, though it is less frequented through dread of the predatory 
attacks of the Gavi Hazaras who infest it. This pass is open from 15th 
June to November. (Thornton—Leech.) 
GWAZGAR— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistéu over the Hindt Ktsh mountains from Afghanistan 
to Kandtiz. The route by this pass first proceeds up the valley of Ghorband, 
and at the ruined town of the some name turns off in a direction nearly 
due north. It+is scarcely frequented by travellers in consequence of the 
predatory character of the Hazara tribes who hold it. 
The ascent from the Ghorband valley on the south side is a distance of 
24 miles, and the descent to Ghori on the north side 58 miles. This 
pass is only a footpath as far as Kalagae. 


H. 


HABIB KALA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Karam valley, Afghanistan, 16 miles north-west of Karam 


fort, 55 miles north-east of Ghazni, 63 miles south-east of Kabal. It is 
a square enclosure detached about # mile from the large village of Péwar, 
of which it is an off-shoot, and is surrounded by the richest cultivation on 
which great care is bestowed, and the land is terraced and irrigated by a 
stream rushing down from the overhanging Saféd Koh. Forage for 
camels is plentiful, all the adjacent low hills being covered with oak jungle, 
but grass for cavalry is scarce, the people of the country feeding their 
horses in “ bhusa.” More provisions can be procured here than perhaps 
in any other spot in all Kiiram, as Péwar contains an immense number 
of Hindas carrying on a considerable trade. 

There is a magnificent view of the Sita Ram peak and generally of 
the Saféd Koh from this village. Thence there are two routes over the 
Péwar spur, one by the Péwar Kotal, the other by the Spin Gawi 
Kotal.— (Lumsden— Bellew). 

HABIBOLA KALA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Ghilzie country, Afghanistan, situated between Mahmad and 
Rasanie. —(Broadfoot.) 

HAEDARI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village of the Khaebaris, in Afgh&nistén, situate about a mile south 
of the Khaebar Pass, and three miles from its eastern entrance. It is in- 
habited by Paendeh Zaka Khel Afridis.—(Leeck.) 
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HAEDAR KHAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the route from Péshawar to Jalalabad by 
the Abkana Pass. It is situate on an extensive plateau in the hills which 
rise on the north-east above the Kabal river, and is well supplied with 
water from a rivulet. It consists of about 150 houses, and the inhabitants 
are chiefly supported by ferrying travellers over the river on inflated 
hides, a vocation in which they exhibit wonderful intrepidity, activity, and 
address. 

HAEDAR KHANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the Abkhana route from Jalalabad to Péshawar, 
on the left bank of Kabal river in Mohmand country, and about 15 miles 
west of Michni. It is surrounded in all sides by hills. There are 100 
mat huts, and the inhabitants can turn out 50 matchlockmen. This is 
probably the same as Haedar Khan.—(d/eemoola.) 

HAEDAR KHEL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,637. 
A village in Afghanistan, 33 miles from Ghazni, 54 miles from Kabal, in the 
Takiah district, situated on a beautiful valley between low hills, watered by 
a feeder of the Logar and richly cultivated. There is a fort here on the east 
of the road and one mile on the west, and a number of villages with much 
cultivation. Forage for horse and camel is procurable, also some supplies, 
and water is abundant from a “ Karez.” This village is notorious for 
the audacity and skill of its robbers. It was here that Fateh Khan, the 
Afghan king-maker, was murdered by Shah Mahmid and his son Kam- 
ran, a crime which had the unexpected result to the perpetrators of ending 
the Sadazade dynasty.—( Hough—N. Campbell— Bellew.) 

HAEDAR KHEL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large fort and village in the Dawar valley, Afghanistan, containing 300 
houses and 35 Hindi shops. The country round is particularly fertile and 
well watered. There are a number of small towers in the vicinity. When 
Agha Abbas visited it, there were two Syads of Firmil here, who were 
held in great reverence.—(4Agha Abvas.) 

HAEDARZAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,259. 
Two large villages, Afghanistan, 20 miles from Qwetta, 276 miles from Ghaz- 
ni (by the direct road), at the foot of some sand hills. Forage and grass are here 
scarce ; water is procured from a stream rather distant about one mile to south- 
west under another village. It is the first village met with in Afghanistan 
on the Bolan route to Kandahar. Thence roads go to Qwetta, Kandahar, 
Ghazni.—( Garden— Haveloct —Hough.) 

HAEKALZAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,063. 
A large village in valley of Péshin, Afghanistan, 30 miles from Qwetta, 118 
from Kandahar; supplies are procurable here; water is abundant and 
from a canal brought from a considerahle distance fromthe Sarkhab, which 
is dry at this place; grass and forage are scarce. The valley is fertile and 
well cultivated. 

Here on the 28th March 1842, Sir Richard England, commanding a 
detachment, of 1 Battery Horse Artillery, 1 Regiment Cavalry, 8 Regiments 
Infantry, in charge of a convoy of treasure for Kandahar, was met by 
an irregular force, consisting of Atchakzaes, Biloch, and other odds and ends, 
under Mahamad Sadik Atchakzae, and repulsed with a loss of 27 killed, 
71 wounded. Again, on the 28th of the following month, General England 
attacked the same position and carried it with a loss of 10 wounded, the 
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enemy losing 300 killed, principally in the pursuit by Delamain’s cavalry.— 
(Garden — Stacey—England— Hough.) 

HAFT ASITA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 21 miles from Ghazni, 64 miles from 
Kabal, near some low hills, and in the midst of ten to twelve walled villages 
surrounded with cultivation ; water is procured from ‘ Karez.? Camel forage 
and short grass, straw and lucerne are procurable. The inhabitants are 
Wardaks.—(N. Campbell.) 

HAFT CHAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Seven wells in Afghanistan on the road from the Khaebar Pass to Jalalabad, 
8 miles from Daka. Four of the wells lie to the east of the road, and three 
to the west of it. They are of small depth, and there is hardly any water in 
them. The spot is said to be infested by thieves.—(Masson—Leech). 

HAFT KOTAL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, on the route from Jalalabad to Kabal, between 
Tézin and Khard Kabal, and about thirty-two miles east of this latter place. 
The name signifies “seven passes,” though Hough reckoned eight and 
remarks, ‘‘an enemy might dreadfully annoy a column moving down this 
last descent, as they would have a flanking fire on it;” and, in fact, in this 
defile, about three miles long, was consummated the massacre of the British 
force in the disastrous attempt to retreat from Kabal at the commencement 
of 1842. Here also, in the September of the same year, the Afghans, after 
their defeat at Tezin, attempting to make a stand, were again utterly 
routed with great slaughter by General Pollock’s army.—- (Hough—Thornton— 
Masson—Sale—Eyre—Moorcroft— Pollock). 

HAGAH,.— Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistén in the district of Nangnahar, at the foot of 
the Saféd Koh mountain. It is situate on the southern road between 
the Khaebar Pass and Kabal, and seventy-five miles south-east of the latter 
place. This road, though more direct than that lying further to the 
north through Jalalabad, is less frequented in consequence of the 
and rapacious character of the people and the number of difficult passes. 
The adjacent country is watered by numerous streams descending from Si- 
féd Koh, and is remarkable for picturesque beauty. It abounds in fertile 
valleys thickly populated and well cultivated.—(Thornton). 

HAJI KARIMDAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate about 10 miles from the right bank of 
the river Arghandab, 45 miles north-east of Kandahar, and the same 
distance west of Kalat-i-Ghilzae.—(Thornion.) 

HAJI KHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Koh-i-Baba range from the valley of the 
Helmand to Bamidén. From the Helmand the road proceeds up a zi 
defile with a branch of that mver generally to the nght, but frequently 
crossing the path. The road continues to ascend somewhat steeply to the 
summit of the pass; the total ascent from the valley being about 3,000 
feet. The pass is dangerous and difficult in winter, as it is exposed to snow 
drifts from every quarter. From its summit, the road descends into the 
district of Kala between a ridge of high hills on the right, and a rough, 
irregular valley on the left extending to the foot of the Koh-i-Baba moun- 
tains. It is the westermost of the passes into Balkh and Khilm from 
Kabal, and in addition to the fact of its remaining open longer than the 
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others, there is to travellers the additional advantages of its leading by the 
caves of Bamidn. The elevation is variously stated, viz., Wood, 11,700 feet; 
Griffiths, 12,190; Burnes, 12,400 feet. When Burnes crossed it on the 21st 
May, snow was still lying deep on the ground. But it is crossed by ‘kafilas 
for ten months in the year. During March and April the glossy nature of 
the road, caused by the partial melting of the snow during the day, being 
frozen again over night, renders it very dangerous. To the passage of an 
army it is closed much earlier than to mere travellers. On one occasion 
Dést Mahamad was unable to send some guns over this pass so early as 10th 
November on account of the snow. June may more safely be considered 
the month in which this pass becomes open for an army. This pass can 
be turned by the passes of Irak or Pasht-1-Haj1 Khak. The drainage north 
of this pass goes to the Oxus and south to the Helmand. Lord mentions 
that near this pass are entire hills of the richest black iron ore, but from 
the difficulty of carriage and total want of fuel, its value is considerably 
diminished. (Wood—Burnes—Moorcroft). 

HAJI SALEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Oxus, north-west of Balkh, on the road 
to Bokhara. Here is the boundary of Afghanistan and a ferry over the river. 
There are three boats here capable of holding 20 horses each ; these are pulled 
across by horses yoked by a rope tied to the hair of the mare and then to 
the bow of the boat. The river according to Burnes is upwards of 800 
yards wide and about 20 feet deep. Its waters are loaded with clay, and 
the current passes on at the rate of about 34 miles an hour. Moorcroft says 
the river is about as broad as the Thames opposite the Temple Gardens, but 
that a carbine carried across it higher up it is much broader, and is divided 
into two streams by an island, the breadth of the sand being on the right 
bank is about 1,500 paces. When full, the rnver may be 2,200 paces in 
breadth. The current does not exceed two miles an hour, and the depth is 
nowhere more than five fathoms. The banks are low and the soil loose, and 
the water disclored by sand.—(Mooreroft— Burnes—Vambery). 

HAMUN— 
See Seistan Lake. 

HANNA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghdnistin extending east from the plain of Shal to the 
pass of Chappar, by which a road leads into Zawara. Havelock calls this 
the Ana Dara (see).—(Elphinstone). 

HANOKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A stream in Afghanistan situated on the road by Thal Chotiali to Kandahar, 
crossed by a ford knee-deep. Leech gives no information as to its origin or 
destination.— ( Leech.) 

HAOZ-I-AHMAD KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the route from Kandahar to Shal, 51 miles 
south-east of the former place. There are here 300 tents of Narzies. Water 
from large tank filled by rain. Barley and grass are plentiful, but the latter 
has sometimes to be procured from Deh-i-H4ji, 35 miles towards Kandahar. 
Fuel is procurable from a jungle near. (Leech.) 

HAOZ-I-KHALSA—Lat. ng. Elev. 
A halting place in Afgh&nistan, 150 miles from Girishk, 13 miles from Farah. 
Water, forage, and grass here are good and plentiful.—(Roderts). 
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HAOZ-I-MADAD KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place and reservoir for water in Western Afghinistan, 26 miles 
west from Kandahar towards Herat. It is situate about four miles north 
of the right or northern bank of the Arghandab river on an excellent 
road, and is important on account of the abundant supply of water from 
a canal which runs parallel to the road for several miles. The country 
in the immediate vicinity is rather barren, and yields little forage except 
Javassi or camel thorn. There is, however, at intervals, the appearance 
of considerable cultivation, and large flocks of sheep and goats are to 
be seen. 

There is ample ground for a large camp here. Supplies are procurable 
from Maimand, a village ten miles north.—( Thornton). 


HAOZ-I-MIR DAT D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Western Afghanistan, important on account of a reser- 
voir of water. It ison the route from Herat to Kandahar, and 14 miles 
south of the former city.—(TZhornton). 


HAOZ-I-SANG DUKHTA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A large well in Afghanistan, 58 miles west of Herat, on the road to Ghorian, 
which forms one of the halting places in this route. It is situated in an 
extensive barren plain about four miles from the hills, on the left is a conical 
peak called Sang-i-Dahtar, and the water is good, and fire-wood abundant, 
but there is no building of any description. About two miles short of the 
Haoz-1-Sang are some ruins and a well, the latter, however, has no water. 
There is said to be sufficient at this place throughout the summer for the 
few caravans that pass this road.—(Cler&). 


HARIAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of the Kiram valley, Afghanistan, belonging to the independent 
tribe of Jajis, and comprising the valley of the river of that name which rises 
in the Sitaram mountain and joms the Kiiram. Alikhél, about half way 
down the valley, has an elevation of 7,565 feet. The villages of this district 
are of peculiar construction, seldom consisting of more than four or five houses, 
usually situated on commanding eminences or retired little glens. Those in 
the latter situation are provided with a detached tower of observation, in some 
instances supported on poles of pine wood, and ascended by a ladder. Each 
house is detached and forms a little fort of itself. The thick walls of stone 
and mud are pierced by numerous holes that serve the three-fold purposes 
of ventilators, chimneys, and loop-holes for firing through. The strong 
wooden door occupies the centre of one side, whilst the flat roof communi- 
cates by a trap door and ladder (formed of the trunk of a tree, notched, so as 
to form steps when the wood is fixed in a standing position) with the 
interior, an open space sunk below the level of the ground, and with 
galleries all round that shelter the family as well as their cattle consisting 
of a few cows, goats, and horses, together with stores of grain, fodder 
and fuel, Jajis being accustomed to be constantly besieged either 
by the snow or by enemies. Rice is the chief crop of this district. 
Bronchocele is not an uncommon disease among the Jaji inhabitants. The 
district is much exposed to the raids of the Ghilzdes, who frequently enter 
and carry off all the women and cattle, and chop up all the men. This valley 
is exceedingly cold in the winter, but delightful during the summer 
months.— (Lumsden— Bellew.) 
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HARIPALS— 

A tribe of Afghins who inhabit the space between the Zhob, Bari, 
and the Saliman range. If there is such a tribe, they ought to be met 
with or heard of on the Bori and Zhéb roads.— ( L/phinstone.) 

HARIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 65 miles south Kandahar, on the road by 
Shérawak to Kalat. It is a small plain, encircled by low sand hills sprink- 
led with low bushes. Water is procurable from pools, merely deposits from 
rains. No habitations are visible.—(Jasson.) 

HARI ROD— 

A river of Afghanistan, which rises at the poimt of the Koh-i-Baba 
range of mountains, where it branches off into the Koh-Siah and Saféd 
Koh (which ranges form its south and north watersheds respectively in 
Latitude 34° 50’, Longitude 66° 20’). One of its sources is a clear pool of 
bubbling springs at an elevation of 9,500 feet, and situated in a very deep 
rugged valley, but it 1s doubtful which is its true source, as two streams, the 
Sarjangalab and the Tingelaib, which rise in these mountains and flow west, 
join at Daolatyar after a parallel course of nearly 100 miles. From this 
point the river 1s called Hari Rdd, and flows west through Shaharek, Obeh, 
and Herat. The valley through which this river, the Hari Rad, runs, is 
bounded on the south by the Siah Koh abovementioned, and so called on 
account of the dark colour of its rocks. The first part of the course of the 
Hari Rid as far as the village of Jaor is many thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and it is only between this village and the town of Obeh 
that it begins to increase its fall; from here its course is rapid, and there are 
several cataracts many feet in height. As far as Obeh, it receives many 
streams which, descending from the mountains on the north and south, 
increase its volume greatly. From Obeh it gradually diminishes the water 
being taken from it by the canals for the purposes of irrigation. After leaving 
Herat the body of water is again increased by some large streams below 
Kasan, and as it enters the Persian territory, it divides into two branches, 
the smallest of which flows in the direction of Mashad; the other, four 
times more considerable, runs without being turned to any account to within 
a short distance of Sarakhs, where it is lost in the steppes. The plains 
which it traverses, and which it would fertilize, are far from being sterile ; 
but whoever attempts to settle there is carried off by the Tarkmans or the 
Hazaras, and in consequence of this the country has become quite deserted. 
The inhabitants of this country assert that the Hari Rad, 100 years ago, 
instead of flowing north-west, turned abruptly to the north after having 
passed Kasin, and fell intothe Margab. About three miles from Herat on the 
road to Kandahar, it is crossed by a bridge of 26 arches, called Pal-i-Malan, 
and built of burnt brick. At this place the bed of the river is hollowed 
out of the sand, and the waters flow through 15 canals, 12 feet wide and very 
deep, enclosed between two embankments formed of earth taken out of the 
excavations, made as a precautionary measure against the overflowing of the 
river, from which the country had often suffered formerly ; but now however 
great may be the volume of water, there are sufficient channels for it to flow 
in. The rise of the Hari Rid in the spring is considerable, but such is the 
number of outlets cut from it to carry on the irrigation of the country 
between Obeh and Herat, that it is nearly dry at some parts of the year. 
The waters of the Hari Rtd are said to be clear and limpid and pleasant 
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to the taste, though aperient in their properties. Fish are not frequently 
found in it. 

At the Pal-i-Malan, Sanders describes it as flowing in several separate 
channels, the largest of which is 40 yards wide and 18 inches 
deep, with a velocity of 14 mile per hour. During the season of floods, the 
river is deep and exceedingly difficult to cross, though the body of water in 
it is greatly inferior to that of the Helmand. It is very curious that no tra- 
veller has taken the trouble to endeavour to enquire what becomes of the 
Hari Rod. Abbott and Burnes are both silent, though both passed 
close to it, and might have found out something of its ending.—(Macartney— 
A. Conolly— Fraser—Forbes—Ferrier—Sanders). 


HARUT ROD— 

A river of Afghanistan which rises according to Ferrier near Joar above 
Obeh. I do not quite see how it can rise above Obeh, which is on the 
right bank of the Hari Rid, and therefore “above Obeh” would mean 
either north of it in the north watershed of the Hari Rad, or clse high- 
er up its valley, both of which are impossible. I should imagine that it 
rose in the south slopes of the range which drains on its north into the Hari 
Rad south of Obeh, about 58 miles, and to the south-east of Herat. However 
this may be, flowing south-west under the name of Adraskand, it receives at 
Adraskand, about 50 miles south of Herat, the Riad-i-Gaz. Thence it flows 
south through the plain of Sabzawar, and then sweeping round to the west 
runs down the narrow valley of Jaya, then through the Andardara. 
Thence its course is uncertain, but its further progress west must be soon 
arrested by the inclination of the ground from the hills in that direc- 
tion. After leaving Sabzawar, it is called the Jaya, and entering the 
tract called from its extreme barrenness the (waste of despair) Tang-i- 
Na-Umed, its name is again changed to Hart. It then flows a little west 
of Kala-Rah, the north part of which it waters, and then with a nearly 
south course empties itself into the lake of Seistan. A few miles above its 
mouth it receives a small salt river, the Khash Kodak, which has water only 
in the spring when it drains a marsh of the Farah district. The length of 
the Harat Rad is probably not under 230 miles. Its source is at an eleva- 
tion of not less than 7,000 feet. 


The multiplicity of names by which this river is known is caused by the 
custom of each government dividing a river into as many parts as it crosses 
districts, each of which pays a rather heavy tax for the use of that part of 
it within its own boundaries for purposes of irmgation and agriculture. 
It follows that the imhabitants consider it as their own within their 
limits, and give their portion the name of their own district. The bed of 
the Harat Rud is partially dry during the hottest part of the year, but 
there is always enough water for purposes of irrigation. In the winter and 
spring it is as large as the Hari Rid, and flows without interruption from its 
source to the lake Seistan. 

At the small village of Adraskand the river in the dry season is nearly dry 
but in the melting of the snows in June, it is often impassable for many 
days. It is very provoking to find that of all those who have been to Sab- 
zawar, not one mentions the nature of the river at this point. At 
Anardara, it is confined between rocky hills, and at Jaya or Jeya also it is 
somewhat confined. 
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At Kogha, about one mile above its mouth, it is crossed by a deep ford in 
the dry season. It is also fordable nine miles from J Jaya, and at Sabzawar 
and Shérbaksh. At the latter place it 1s nearly dry in July, but its bed is 
of considerable width. 

The following further remarks of Ferrier will here be aptly added :—*“ An 
army marching in the summer months from Herat to Kandahar or vice versd 
ought to follow the course of this river for it would be the best route, and 
the movement might afterwards be prolonged by the banks of the Helmand 
to avoid suffering from want of water”’.—(Connolly—Forbes— Ferrier.) 


HASHAM KHEL.—Lat. Long. Eley. 
A village in Afghanistan near Gandamak, on — Naian rivulet.— (Masson.) 
HASHTAR SHAH.—Lat. Lon Elev. 


A valley tributary to the Ghorband valley, Alghanistan, on the north of the 
Kohistan hills. It joms the Ghorband valley at the fort of Mir 
Alam.— (Leech). 

HASHTMAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the Dara-i-Sarwan, a stream tributary 
to the Marghab river.—( Thornton.) 

HASN GILAN.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A fort in Afghanistan, 63 miles from Girishk, 98 miles from “Farah. There 
is a good elevated ground here, water is rather scarce from a karez; ; forage 
and grass scarce.— (oderts). 

HASN KHAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A villege m Afghanistan, on the route from Ghazni to Shal, and 50 
miles north of the latter place. It is situate on the right bank of the river 
_ Lora, and on the descent from the Toba mountain to the valley of Péshin. 
Some supplies are obtainable here, but they are not abundant.—(TZhornton). 

HASN KHEL.— 
A section of the Jajis. They have three large and four small forts contaiming 
800 houses. Their number of fighting-men is 1,000. There is much 
garden cultivation in their valley. Lumsden calls them the Hasen Khéel.— 
(Agha Abbas). 

HASN KHEL.— 
An Afghan pastoral tribe who reside in the summer in the Hazarajat and in 
the winter in Ltighman. They possess many camels, horses, asses, bullocks, 
and sheep. I cannot make out who these people are, ‘unless a sub-division of 
the Siliman Khél Ghilz&es.— (Masson). 

HAVIZAN GANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, north of Hisérak and south of Jagdalak, the 
road to it turning off south-west from the bridge of Ali Mardan over the 
Sarkh Rad. There is a spring of delicious water here and a grove of fine 
mulberry trees.— (Masson). 

HAZARAS— 

A tribe who inhabit the mountainous country between Kabal and Herat. 

The boundaries of the Hazara country, exclusive of that inhabited by 
Eimaks, appears to be nearly as follows:—Commencing from the ae 
post on the top of the Onae Pass, west of Kabal, they extend probably 
the crest of the Paghm§an range, and then descend and hold the head of the 
Ghorband valley beyond Farinjal. From this, they ascend the main range 
of the Hinda Kush, which is then their boundary as far as the Gwazgar 
Pass, when a few of them come down six miles south of the crest, and in the 
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_ Gwalidn Pass, they come fourteen miles south. From this they go back over 
the main range to 80 miles north of it, and 15 miles from Khinjén. Thence 
their boundary is doubtful, as I have no cross route to guide me; but, roughly 
speaking, I should say that their limit may be represented by the line of the 
Khinjan stream to its junction with the main branch of the Kanduz river, a 
few miles south of Ghori thence the line of that mver to the junction of the 
stream from Saeghén. From this a line drawn to Kala Yahiidi, whence 
they appear to extend across the mountains towards Sar-i-pal for about 60 
miles, whence they go over the Koh-i-Baba, and occupy the country at the 
head waters of the Hari Rid. Now, again, the boundaries are very doubt- 
ful, but again making the best of what information there is, I am inclined 
to think that from the crest of the Siah-Koh, the spur which forms the west 
watershed of the Khtd Riad, is about the line which their boundary takes ; 
thence it continues as far as the latitude of Sakhir, then a line drawn thence 
to that of Tazi keeping to the north of Terin, Darawat and Khan Khal, 
of the Ghilzies. From this the crest of the Golkoh ranve, as far as the 
district of Karabagh, may be considered the boundary, and at this point it 
takes a dip to the east, so as to enclose that district, and then returns to the 
crest of the ridge along which it runs north till it becomes merged in the 
Paghman range, whence it arrives at the post on the Unae Pass from 
which we started. The tract of country thus limited has something the shape 
of a leg of mutton, and has an extreme breadth of 130, by an extreme length 
of ‘250, miles. 

It is quite mountainous throughout, and while some of the peaks of its 
ranges reach an elevation of 20,000 feet, the’ whole of it is very elevated ; 
the habited portion ranging from 10,500 to not under 5,500 feet. Itis thus evi- 
dent that there are few nations in the world whose dwellings are at a higher 
elevation. This country consists of high unwooded mountains covered with 
grass and various shrubs, which serve for spring and summer pasture and 
winter fodder, and valleys of different elevations, on the highest of which is 
grown only the naked Thibetan barley, and in the lowest barley, wheat, and 
millet. The cold in the winter is extreme; 1n some parts the snow prevents the 
inhabitants from moving out of their houses for five and six months in the 
year ; and as they have not the usual resource of such tribes in moving down 
to warmer quarters, the hardships they endure at this season are very great. 
The sterility of their soil is not more favourable to cultivation than is the 
severity of the climate, and the natives with difficulty eke out a living from 
its natural resources: living in small villages of low huts, where they herd 
during the long winter season under one roof with their cows and sheep, 
and using as fuel small dry shrubs and the dung of their cattle. There 
is no wood in their country, but “bita,” a small furze bush, which 
is very plentiful, and is used for fuel. Storing up “ buta’”’ for the winter and 
keeping up the supply form the principal employment of the inhabitants. 
There are lead mines in many parts of the Haz&ra country, and it is said 
to be extremely plentiful at Deh Zangi, while copper and Japislazuli and 
sulphur are also reported to be abundant. 

As no traveller can be said to have travelled through their country, the 
accounts of this tribe are generally fragmentary and often conflicting, conse- 
quently I find that it is difficult to determine what are the denominations and 
numbers of the great divisions of the tribe. There is one thing to be said 
that it seems very improbable that the Hazaras have a common origin, and it 
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is not therefore of so much importance to -be able to trace the connection 
between the sections. 

According to Burnes the Hazaras state themselves to be descended from 
two brothers, Sadik Kamr and Sadik Soika. (Sadik being a title among 
them). They are particularly mentioned in the annals of Jangez Khan’s 
wars, and 3,000 families are said to have been left by that conqueror, and 
1,000 by Timur Lang. The Hazaras themselves claim descent from the 
Toghiani Tarks ; some, however, of those who live at Deh Kandi, deduce 
their lineage from a Koreish Arab; others from the Kibti, a race coeval 
with the Jews. The Faolaédi Hazdras of Gfijaristan are said to be so 
called from a daughter of Afrasiab. The Shékh Ali Hazaras, according to 
their oz" account, have been located there since the time of Babar, the 
infidel. 

Abool Fuzzul alleges that they are the remains of the army of the Mogal 
Prince Manki Khan, grandson of Jangez; and Babar testifies that many of 
the Hazaras spoke the language of the Mogals up to his time, and, says 
Leech, they are called Mogals by the Ghilzaes. 

I propose now to give the divisions which are mentioned by all, and about 
which there can be no doubt, and then to give the names of any others that 
are noted by any of my authorities. 

1° The Deh Zangi are mentioned by every authority. 

Burnes gives the following divisions of this tribe :—Bacha Ghalam 3,000, 
Yanghir 4,000, Takana 1,500; these, however, do not in the least 
with those of Wood, viz., Uraras 800, Deh Kandi 4,000, Sag Deh 1,200, 
Sag Jai 4,500; nor do their numbers agree, vsz., 8,500 Burnes, Wood 5,500 
in one place and 11,500 in another, and 5,000 in a third. 

The Deh Zangi are Shiahs, and from this section most of the Hazara 
- slaves are procured. They were formerly independent, but were reduced 
by Morad Beg of Kindaz. 

The Deh Zangi are very rich in flocks and herds. Leech mentions the 
following districts as belonging to this tribe :— 

The Sal district belongs to the Deh Zangi, and the chief employs 40 
horsemen, but can collect 1,000. 

Sarjangal is a large district, belonging to the Deh Zangi. It can turn out 
2,0C0 cavalry. 

A chief of the Deh Zangi resides at Agzarat, and holds Petonjai, 
Pare Karg, Sarmakol, Sarkhband, Kirman, &c., and could collect 5,000 
men. 

The other districts of the Deh Zangi appear to be— 

Sagsez, including Kalbata@, Leila, Kara Khajir Konah, Sart, with 
2,000 cavalry. 

Waras, including Ispagon, Legam, Pai-ab, Tajtshabr, Sehjah, 4,000 
cavalry. 

¥ Hh including Kharkol, Tarabolak, 4,000 cavalry. 

Yaku, 300 cavalry. 

Zori, 200 cavalry. 

Tagao-i-bor, 2,000 cavalry. 

Sarikol, including Zardeya, Birigon, Urghari Nalgi, 3,000 cavalry. 

Surkhjar, including Khajerak, Ispi Obar, 2,000 cavalry. 

Lal, including Talkuha, 2,000 cavalry. 

Kata Darakht, including Zariafda, 1,000 cavalry. 
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The numbers of cavalry from “The Sal district” downwards must be 
frightfully exaggerated, as they make up a total 28,500 cavalry. Leech him- 
self, in another place, stating the force of the Deh Zangi to be 12,000 men. 

The chief of Sarijangal could collect 3,000 men, and pays no tribute. 

2° The Deh Kuindi are divided by Burnes into Daolat Beg, 5,000, Roshan 
Beg. 2,500, Haedar Beg, 1,500, Chatsh, 1,000, Barat, 500; total 10,500. 
Wood merely gives the name as one of the western tribes, without giving 
any numbers. Masson says they are independent. Leech says they inhabit 
the districts of Sangtakht, Shékh Miran, and Hashtarlae, about 225 
miles north of Kandahar. These districts are very hilly, and are separated 
from each other by mountains. Sangtakht and Shékh Miran could turn out 
3,000 men, and have always 800 or 900 cavalry ready. MHashtarlae could 
also turn out 3,000 men, and has 400 cavalry ready. 

There is another district called Gal-i-Gadi, which has always 600 men 
ready, and could collect 1,500. 

The Gizti district mentioned above was taken from its Tajak inhabitants 
by the Deh Kandi; the chief has a force of 1,000 men, and could collect 
2,500 from his own tribe and his subject Tajaks. This district is extremely 
fertile and beautiful, being compared to Kashmir. 

The Deh Kindis muster 12,000 fightingmen. 

8° Jagirt.—The divisions are said by Burnes to be Babak, 5,000, 
Kalandar, 4,000, Malistan, 2,500, Gijaristan, 2,500, Zaoli, 1,000, total 
15,000; by Leech, Garai, Baghochari, Izdari Attak, Kalandar, Pashahi, 
Shérdagh Mama. Wood merely mentions their names, as do Broadfoot, 
Bellew, Elphinstone without giving any numbers. 

Broadfoot says a portion of them live in Jalgah and Jarmatii, and in parts 
of Sokhta. Leech gives the names of some of their villages on the banks of 
the Argandab river, viz., Kala Ali Gohar, Kala Bakar Saltan, Targan, 
Guzah, Bala Hisér, Kanghaita, Shev Hisar. 

Leech also gives some particulars of the Kalandars. The boundary 
between the Kalandar and Jagir1 Hazéras is at Olam of the Salai Kal- 
lundurs; this place is not on the Argandab, but near Gardan-i-Marga. 
The boundary between the Kalandars and Tokhi Ghilzies is at Abkhol on 
the Argandab. Their villages are Marghailt, Gardaor Katal, Olam, 
Gardan-i-Marga, Dam-i-Sago, Siarkhkol Ablecto, Gardo, Bagh and 
Mokhlae; they pay revenue to Ghazni in sheepand hair carpets (palas). 
On their west they have Ghulam-i-Waki and Babash Hazéras, north 
Uruzghan under Zaoli, east, Attah, and south the Jalalzae Tokhis. 

Bellew mentions that the Jagari bring to Ghazni from the Gaikoh large 
quantities of the “ bita-i-kimia,” a yellow plant, from which they supposé 
that gold can be made. They also bring sulphur and metallic antimony 
from their hills. 

It is very improbable that all the divisions of Jagiri given by Burne 
obey one chief; the Kalandars, Bubaks (? Bubush of Leech) are probably 
quite separate. 

Leech in another report says the Jaguri Hazaras could collect 17,006 
men. The chief resides at Sang Madsha, and holds Laosa, Neron Almito 
Valaito, Shashpor, Sipaja, Turgan, Karkash, Chehl Bakhto, Othan, Cheb! 
Dakhtaran, Sarkh Jai, Nani Séch, Chehl Jawoli Bilon, Gardan-i-Marg®. 
Kamarak, Chobada reza, Shoi, Utala. He could collect 10,000 cavalry 
and has 900 infantry armed with jezails. 
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Another chief of the Jagiri holds Argandab, Moghaita, Sirkh Sang, 
Ala Sang, Kabartai, Darapshadn, Shérdagh, Ktlyakal, Potari, Chob-i- 
bibi, Baghra and Kibod. He could collect 5,000 men. The chief of the 
Zaoli Jagiris could collect 700 men. He is not tributary. The woollen 
manufactures of his district are famous. 

The following extracts from a report of Major Lynch on the Jagiri 
section are interesting :— The home of the powerful tribe of Jagari Hazaras 
is in the beautiful and fertile valleys of Angiri, Dand Alam and Kildeh, and 
Sang-i-Masha. They are bounded north by Gijaristan and Galkoh, east by 
Karabagh, Makar, and Resana, south by Argandab and Warazan, and west 
by Malistan. They occupy a country in length about 60 miles, and in breadth 
40. It is considerably higher than the valley of Tarnak, which forms part 
of its eastern boundary, and much cut up bya number of low rugged 
mountains of primitive formation. The Argand&b river rises 20 or 30 
miles to the northward of Sang-i-Masha, the residence of Saltan Bakar 
(a former chief) ; his fort is on the right bank of the river, and about one 
mile distant from it; the river is here very rapid, and about 3 feet deep 
when it is fordable, but in many places it dashes over immense rocks of 
granite, making a tremendous noise as it trembles along to the southward. 

The Jagtri tribe is divided into seven clans or ‘ dastas,’ four of these are 
governed by Saltan Bakar; three ‘dastas,’ under the name of Kalandar, 
acknowledge the authority of Mahamad Taki Khan; the Kalandars border 
on the country of the Jalalzies, a powerful section of the Tokhi Ghilzaes, 
and when pressed by Saltan Bakar, who by force and intrigue does all 
in his power to alienate them from Mahamad Taki and bring them com- 
pletely under his own rule, they unite with the Jalalzdes, and in this man- 
ner they keep themselves out of the reach of government; they are said 
to be the bravest of the Jagiri tribe. 7 

The chief of the Jagiris can at all times command the services of 
5,000 fightingmen, all well armed. 

ese Haz&ras are by no means remarkable for their bravery out of their 
own almost inaccessible mountains; but they are a most formidable enemy 
to encounter in their own country, and as such, are rather respected than 
tolerated by their Afghan neighbours. The chief might on an emergency, 
if assisted with money and arms, scour the plains of Agajan, Mikir and 
Karabagh with a force of 20,000 horse and foot. The industry, wealth, 
and commerce of the tribe may be disposed of in a few words. The snow 
which continues on some of the higher mountains throughout the year, 
leaves the valleys uncovered for cultivation only for a few months, and the 
naturally industrious Hazara having by the end of September reaped a 
plentiful but sometimes unripe crop, is employed for the great part of 
the year in turning his places into Barak, and a very fine description 
of carpet. The Lobani merchants visit the Hazara once a year, and 
with the coarse cotton cloths of India (money being almost unknown 
amongst the tribe) make a very profitable trade, and return with 
their camels laden with grain, ghee, tanned skins of the mountain antelope, 
and the wooden manufactures before alluded to. The Hazaras tan the 
skin of the mountain antelope, and with it make their own shoes, 
bridles and saddles, and they may be said to be quite independent of the 
town bazaars for all the necessaries of warfare and civilized life. The 
Jagiri country is entered from the eastward by five roads, riz., from the 
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plain of Karabagh by a good road oid Tamaki, by a bad road through 
the Chaka mountain, by a good bridle road vid Tarkistén and Utala, and 
by a good road vzd Resana. The two first mentioned enter it at Sar Loman, 
and the others at Takrit or Angftri. It is believed that guns might 
be taken into the Hazara country by Tamaki, and the road by Resana 
is very practicable for ordnance. All hess roads have abundance of water, 
but they pass through narrow defiles, which, if defended by the Hazaras, 
would not be easily forced. The prevailing formations of the mountains 
belong to the primitive and transitive classes, the more lofty and rugged 
mountains present a most singular arrangement of trap rocks, and within ~ 
their limits the Neptunian and Plutonian orders are very conspicuous. There 
is a fine display of granite of the former kind in the basins of Resana and 
Takrit, and the Plutonian origin which abounds in copper, iron, and lead, 
forms the lower ranges, and immediately succeeds those of trap for- 
mation. The main streams which issue from the mountains, and rush 
with a noisy rapidity into the valleys serving to wrigate a rich alluvial soil, 
have quantities of gold-dust and small crystals in their beds. The 
Hazaras work a number of rich lead mines, but they know nothing about 
the more valuable minerals which are to be found in abundance in almost 
every part of their country. 

The tribe is divided into seven sections, each under its own master, ‘ malik’ 
or ‘resh siféd ;’ their population and names are as follows, viz. :— 


Alah eek sina ee .»» 10,000 souls. 

Balenasr Say ace whi ... 7,000 ,, 

Bajacherf eee ae eee ene 8,000 99 

Pashae eee eee eee eee 7,000 99 

Gash eee eee eee oo 5,000 99 
* Shiinasis she see sae ... 7,000 ,, 

Tazdani ove eee eee eee 6,000 99 

amounting in all to 49,000 souls. 


The Jagiris are in stature a short well-made race of mountaineers, 
and for activity in the chase and wild sports peculiar to their country, they 
are not to be surpassed by any tribe in Afghanistan; they occasionally assem- 
ble to the number of two or three thousand, and surround a mountain in which 
are supposed to be the mountain antelopes, and by keeping up a continual 
fire on all sides drive the animals into a narrow space in which are placed 
their best shots, and in this sport, which they call Jeerga, they sometimes 
Jall 40 or 50 antelopes.” 

The Hazidras are a fickle, thoughtless light hearted race, and as they 
know but little of money which they invariably melt down and turn into 
ornaments for their arms and accoutrements, so are they free from the many 
petty thefts and base cunning which their Afghan brethren resort to, to 
acquire this evil of civilized life. The almost total absence of beard and 
the flat nose’ are considered very serious mistakes in the formation of the 
Hazara’s countenance, and their females are said to have resort to some very 
amusing but effectual means to remove this natural defect. 

The religion of the Haz&ra is that of the Shiah sect, of which they are 
staunch supporters, and as a proof of their want of thought are exceedingly 
bigotted. ‘The descendants of the prophet are held by them peculiarly 
sacred, and have many privileges of a domestic nature unknown in other 
Mahamadan tribes. 
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The language of the Hazaras is a dialect of the ancient Persian, but the 
present language of Persia is much cultivated by them, and in almost every 
fort are to be found the works of Hafiz, Ferdosi, and Sadi. Their dress 
is simple, a small skull cap and a long coat cut in the Persian style of 
‘‘barak” forms the attire of the men, and a loose shift with cotton cloth 
stockings, gartered above knee, with a few folds of coarse cloth bound round 
the head, forms the very primitive dress of the women. 

4° The Faoladi is also another section. Elphinstone and Broadfoot men- 
tion them, and Burnes gives their numbers at 1,000 families. 

Broadfoot says Besit is their capital, and that their chief keeps up 300 
horse, but could raise more. Besft according to Masson is subject to Kabal, 
but it is only with great unwillingness that the chief ever pays his tribute. 
This district is between Kabal and Bamian, and the registered amount of 
the tribute is Rs. 40,000. The chief of this tribe, was Mir Yazdan Baksh, 
whose foul murder, by the traitor Haji Khan Kakar, is so graphically de- 
scribed by Masson. 

Masson mentions this chief appearing at the head of 2,000 horse, but 
this was probably partly from other tribes, yet Leech says he could collect 
5,000 men. The chief holds Daija and Faoladi. 

5° The Deh Chopdn are divided by Burnes thus:—Bobak 1,000; Bebtad 
1,000; Aldae 500; Chardasta 1,000: total 3,500. 

Leech says they number in all 2,500 families, and are divided into— 

1. Wackhak, sub-divisions—Paendeh, Mahamad, Bubash, Dauzie, Shirah. 

2. Orast, sub-divisions, Isfandiar, Gholim-i- Waki, and Baitamiur. 

8. Baintan, sub-divious—Wati, Tharghans, Sherak, Malik Mahamad, 
Mahamad Beg. 

Burnes also calls them Zardalf, and says they reside near Karabagh. 

Leech says the Deh Chopin were orginally from Girishk, the tomb of 
their progenitor being Khak-i-Chopén near that place. 

The tribute paid by them consists of 3,000 sheep and goats. 

Leech says the Bobuk branch of the Deh Chopan hold Talkhak, Koli-a- 
Kol, Chalma Natr, Karabagh, Zardali, Kola Galkoh, Sar-i-ab, and could 
collect 5,000 men. 

6° The Shekh Alt are east of Bamian; they number, according to Burnes, 
5,000 families, and Wood, 3,000. They are independent and used to plunder 
the road to Bamiaén. They inhabit the country between Bamidn, Ghorband 
and the Helmand. They are half Sinis and half Shiahs. Leech says 
they amount to 4,000 families and are independent, and they inhabit the 
country between Ghori, Ghérband, Dasht-i-Saifed, Tarkman Hazaras and 
Bamian; their country has of late years been shut to caravans. 

I think I have now come to an end of the sections that all my authorities 
agree in mentioning, but besides these there are many others which are given 
by different authorities. To commence with, Burnes has the 1° Sepa, 
numbering 4,000 families, but this section is not mentioned by any one else. 
2° Tatar and 3° Habash numbering 1,500, and lying between Bamian and 
Kindaz. Wood mentions the Tatar, and places them at 1,000 families. 

The Tatar inhabit Kamard and Dasht-i-Saféd. They amount to 2,500 
families, and have some good horsemen. 

The Habash inhabit Rii and amount to 2,000 families. 

The Kala, says Burnes, number 1,000. Leech says they are a division of 
the Darghan Hazaras, inhabit the valley of Kala, and number 1,500 families. 
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The Tarkman and Parsa sections dwell behind Paghmén range and num- 
ber 750. Leech also mentions the Tarkmans as inhabiting the 30 miles at 
the head of the Ghirband valley, and numbering 3,500; their villages 
being Kol-i-Sarkh, Karezie, Dan-i-Nal, Khakrez, Janyalak. They also in- 
habit Khesh and Irak. The Hazaras of Dara-i-Saf are Tarkmans and 
number 3,000 families. 

The Bakhtiari are mentioned by Burnes as living near Ghazni and sub- 
divided thus: Allah-ti-din 750, Islam 500, Ishaki 500, Kimlat 500, Shakhu 
250: total 2,500. 

Burnes mentions Hazaras living at Chakmak of Gizon near Kandahar, 
numbering 1,200 families; and Leech mentions Gizon (in connection with 
the Babali Hazaras) and says it now belongs to the Deh Kandi. 

The Haz&ras of Paraka, numbering 1,200, are mentioned by Burnes. 

Burnes gives the following list of the Haz&ras of Bisit, from which it 
would seem that the Faoladi are not the only tribe in that district, the others 
being : 

Kalsitan 2,000, Sag Pah and Daolatpah 1,000, Darwesh Ali 2,006, 
Jangzae 2,000, Bul Hasn 1,500, Barjagae 1,000, Dehkan 1,000, Deh 
Murdagan 1,000: total 11,500. 

Of these, Wood mentions Duolatpah 2,000 (but whether they are the same 
or not, I cannot say), and Sag Pah amongst the West Haziras, giving no 
number for the latter. Wood’s Jargae Burjeh Gae, 1,000, are evidently Burnes’ 
Birjagae, and the Deh Murdagan of the latter would seem to be the Da 
Murda of the former. It is also possible that Wood’s Kuptseom, 3,500, may 
be the same as Burnes’ Kulsitan, and also the Durbi Ali 1,000 of the one, 
the same as the Durwesh Ali of the other. 

Leech says the Bestd Hazaras number 40,000 families, part of them are 
dependent on Kabal, and all are Shiahs. 

The chiefs in his day resided at Bokon, and had jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing villages: Karnala, Karala, Dan-i-Okshi, Jai-i-Khak, Kol-i-Kargan, 
Sangrez, Bimasong, Shoron, Chah-i-Asp, Shahar, Tarnak, Sangdo, Zardar- 
gin, and Barikab. He could collect 5,000 men, and was dependent on Kabal. 

The chief of the Darwesh Ali resided at Khajon, and ruled over Sar-i-ab 
Pir Nazr, Khahk, Tajak, Boda Siah, Khak-i-Agha. His district was on 
the Helmand, and at the foot of the Koh-i-Baba. He was tributary to Kabal 
and could collect 4,000 men. 

The chief of the Ism Timfr (mentioned also by Wood) resided at Sang 
Shaldar, and held Dan-i-Ojan, Dewalkol, Rakal, Gardan Barida, Ali Dahi; 
he could collect 2,000 men. 

The chief of the Kaptasan (? Kalsitan of Burnes, and Kuptseon of Wood) 
resided at Koh-i-Baran, and held Kada, Khara, Magasak, Damada, Ashdara, 
half of Sang Shandi. He was tributary to Kabal, and could collect 9,000 
men, cavalry and infantry. 

The chief of the Burjehgae resided at Kerrin and held that alone. It is 
a valley 24 miles long. He could collect 500 cavalry. 

The chief of the Sargae could collect 3,000 men. 

The Hazdras of Sagpah inhabited Gardan Diwal Siah Sang, and numbered 
2,000 families. 

. In Wood's list the following sections remain, viz., Ism Timir 1,000, 

Marak 1,000, Garkhana 500, Zhalek 200, Jejak 100, Deh Marza, Deh 
Pollah Da Murda, Dal, Timoor, Durghan, Naur, Badavs, Syndan, Tazak. 
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Leech mentions the Babali Hazaras reckoned at 5,000 houses, and able 
to furnish 200 horse and 300 foot, and paying a tribute to Kandahar of 
2,000 to 3,000 sheep. They are north of Terin. I can find no mention 
of them elsewhere, but this is not extraordinary, as all other authorities but 
Leech had to do with the Hazdras of the north and east, and these must 
be in the extreme south-west corner of the Hazara country. 

The districts of the Babalees appear to be— 

Khanjak Jui conquered from tbe Deh Zangis. The chief has 50 cavalry, 
but could raise 700 ; he pays tribute to Kandahar. 

Khalach has 50 men, and could collect 100. 

Khoja Khids has 1,500, and could collect 2,500. This district pays a 
tribute and furnishes a contingent to Kandahar. 

Daroushan has 2,500, but could collect 5,000 from his tribe; pays tribute 
to Kandahar. 

Leech mentions the Chfira Haz&ras to the north of the Babalis num- 
bering 2,000 families, and paying a tribute of one sheep per house to Kan- 
dahar. The chief could collect 3,000 men. 

The next tribe mentioned by this indefatigable but rather vague wmiter 
is the Orni, divided into Jamaki Taltamar, Doka, Sagadi, and also 
apparently into Aldae and Mahamad Khoja. These are the Hazaras of 
Karabagh, and are at enmity with Taraki Ghilzdes. Aldae is one of the 
divisions of the Deh Chop&n given by Burnes, and the Mahamad Khoja are 
mentioned by Broadfoot as inhabiting the district of Nawar. 

Leech next mentions the Gavi Hazdras (as also does Masson) as inha- 
biting the north slopes of the Hinda Kash, north and east of the Shékh 
Ali. They are Sinis, and plunder on the Hindti Kish passes. They 
used to be employed by Mir Morad of Ktndiz in kidnapping travellers 
to be sold as slaves. They number 800 families, and are independent. 

The Darghan Hazaras are mentioned by Leech as inhabiting the valley 
of Irak. These may be the same as Wood’s tribe of that name, and per- 
haps also as Burnes’ Dehkan. Leech says the Kalai Hazaras are a branch 
of this section. 

Besides all these, I find the following notices of Haz&ras. Leech mentions 
a district of Khison in the road from Kabal to Herat, the chief of which 
has in his employ not more than 40 horsemen, and could not collect more 
than 700 men. He is at feud with the Afghans of Gurg, Teznae. 

The chief of Nili has 900 cavalry in constant employ, and could 
collect 1,000 men from his tribe (? Deb Katndi). 

The chief of Khojika could collect 1,500 men, and is tributary to Kan- 
dahar (? Babali or Chira). 

The chief of Pott could collect 2,500 men, and pays tribute. 

The chief of Aliyar is tributary to Kandahar, and could collect 500 men. 

The men of Urazghaén amount to 20,000. They possess seven forts, are 
not tributary, and acknowledge no chief. 

Urazghé&n is said to be north of the Jagiris and to be under Zaoll!. 

The chief of Gardeh could collect 150 men, and is not tributary (? Deh 
Zang). . 

The chief of Hazarb&z could collect 4,000 men. 

The Kotaghil Hazaras hold Jowain, Kakrak, Targan, Kimlat, Kara 
Isob, Sakhtar, Baima, Shaghana, Shimilta, and can collect 3,000 men, 
cavalry and infantry. 
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_ The Khoja Miri Haz&ras hold Siah Sang, and could collect 500 men. 

The Hazadras of Balkh-ab. Those dependent on Sir-i-pool number 6,000 
men. 

The Haziras of Dai Mir Dad inhabit Dasht-i-Yod, Sikhta, and 
amount to 2,500 houses (? Da Murda of Wood’s west tribes). 

The Dai Mirak Hazaras inhabit Dan-i-Ghori, Kagan and Shalagtii, and 
amount to 4,000 families. 

The Alijan Hazaras are interspersed in the country of the Shékh Ali; 
they are noted for their daring robberies. 
’ Colonel R. Taylor in his list of tribes near Herat gives one he terms 
Hazara “ Berberees,” who inhabit in summer and winter the districts of 
Sar-i-jangal and Sal, who number 20,000, families, and can turn out 5,000 
cavalry and 5,000 infantry. These would appear to have been conquered. 
by Yar Mahamad of Herat, for Colonel Taylor says that after the death of 
that chief, they revolted and have ever since remained independent. 

The numbers of the Hazaras are variously estimated thus :— 


Souls. 

Elphinstone... 0 300,000 
Burnes, 67,000 tents @ 4} 2 ; , 
Wood se ba is ss ... 156,000 
Leech, 110,000 fighting men @1 to each family 55,000 

families @ 4} eac Se bei ate «-» 160,000 
Bellew “ sie coe eee se 60,000 
Lumsden, (those under Amir) Sas is ... 120,000 


Of these Wood and Leech have had the best opportunities of forming 
opinions. I should, therefore, be inclined to put the total population at 
160,000 souls. 

The Haz&ras are of middle size, but stoutly made, with small grey eyes, 
high cheek bones, and a want of beard showing their Tartar ongin. Their 
severe climate and barren country increase the harshness of their aspect. 
Leech remarks that they are ashamed of their Tartar cast of countenance 
and want of beard, and it is observable that the higher in rank a Haza&ra 
chief is, the less he resembled his race. 

The women are naturally much softer featured than the men, and have 
a healthy florid complexion, their figure is delicate, and would appear but 
ill-formed to brave so severe a climate. 

The Haz&ras are described by Connolly as unblushing beggars and 
thieves, but mild mannered and industrious, All agree in descnbing them 
as extremely simple in their manners, and the Afghans are said to consider 
them wanting in courage. This may be accepted with the reservation that 
it does not appear to be in individual and physical courage they are 
deficient, but they are weak and vacillating, disunited, and with no judg- 
ment, and so have always fallen an easy prey to their enemies. They are 
very passionate and exceedingly fickle and capricious. After conciliating 
one for an hour, a single word may make him fly out and break with you. 
Setting aside then hot tempers, they are merry, conversable, good-natured, 
and hospitable. 

The character of their women for unblushing immorality also appears 
to be very universal; they are handsome and engaging, and the opportu- 
nities afforded, to strangers even, by some tribes are said to be most 
shameless. Wood forms a more favourable opinion of them, and says that 
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though they are by no means shy of strangers, what in a Misalman country 
appears a want of modesty, is only a freedom of manner resulting from the 
liberty in which both sexes are reared and not from any laxity of morals. 
The custom called “ Kooroo bistan,” which consists in lending their wives 
to strangers for a night or a week, is said not to be practised by all the 
tribes. But all are agreed that in the Jagari tribe it is prevalent, so 
much so that it is said they are fast losing their Tartar features; and Leech 
says such is their aversion to this cast of countenance, that it is reported 
they ask no question of their wives for presenting them with children the 
image of some of their handsome Afghan neighbours. Broadfoot says the 
women are generally ugly and not very chaste, but thinks that the custom of 
‘“< Kooroo bistan” is certainly a fabrication. There is no doubt that in this, as 
in every particular to the discredit of this people, reliance should not be placed 
too readily in the testimony of their Saniand Afgban neighbours, for besides 
the hatred of the rival sects, Afghans themselves seldom speak the truth. 
Nevertheless, the women are said to have an ascendancy over their husbands, 
which is almost unexampled in Central Asia. All out-door work is per- 
formed by the men, and the women manage the house, take care of the pro- 
perty, and do their share of the honors, and they are very much consulted in 
all their husband’s affairs. They are never beaten, nor are they ever required 
to conceal their faces. Both sexes spend a great deal of their time in 
sitting in the house round the fire. They are all great singers and 
players on the guitar, and many of them are poets. Lovers and their 
mistresses sing verses to each other of their own composing, and even often 
sit for hours railing at each other in extemporaneous satire. Their amuse- 
ments out-of-doors are hunting and racing; in these they ride barebacked, 
for a stake of sheep or oxen, &c. They also shoot at marks with arrows. 

The titles of the Hazaras are Khan, Saltan, Ikhtidr, Vali, Mir, Mehtar 
and Turkhan. 

The clothes of the Hazaras are made by themselves of coarse camel hair- 
cloth called ‘ barak.’? Their boots are made of rough goat skin, and they 
twist rolls of cloth round their legs. 

The women go unveiled and wear two or three “ lingis” on their head 
like atiara. They wear long frocks of woollen stuff and boots of soft 
deer skin which reach to their knees. Their cap sits close to their head, 
and a slip of cloth hangs down from it as far as their middle. 

Their arms are swords and matchlocks, the latter being held in the 
greater esteem. They make excellent powder and are capital shots. They 
are very good riders, and are chiefly mounted on small active horses of 
native breed, though some mde horses imported from Tarkistan. 

There are clans of military repute among them, but their strength 
chiefly lies in the poorness of, and natural difficulties of, their country, though 
the last has been greatly exaggerated. The great drawback to their military 
prowess is their disunion, else they might have become powerful, for Burnes 
thinks they would, if under discipline and well led, make brave and good 
soldiers. 

Their food principally consists of the flesh of their sheep, oxen and 
horses, with cheese and other productions of their flocks: grain is very scarce, 
and their bread is very tasteless. An idea may be formed of their privations 
in the matter of food from the fact that most of them cannot afford to 
use salt. Sometimes in years of great scarcity they voluntarily dispose 
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of one or more of their children to the Uzbak slave-dealers. It is thus 
evident that very few supplies could be expected in the Haz&rajat, but it 
is worthy of note that they on the approach of an enemy, invariably bury 
what they have in grain m pits in the mountains. Leech mentions that 
they have a prejudice against eating fish. 

The Hazaras live in thatched houses, half sunk in the slopes of the 
hills, and their chiefs in small mud forte. They generally live in villages 
of from 20 to 200 houses, though some live in tents. Each village is defended 
by a high tower capable of containing 10 or 12 men and full of loopholes. 
There is a kettle-drum in each, and in time of peace a single man remains 
in the tower to sound an alarm if necessary. 

The Hazéras are of the Shiah persuasion of Mahamadanism, and _ hold 
Afghans, Eimaks, and Uzbaks in detestation for being Sinis, and they 
insult, if they do not persecute, every Saini who enters their country. 
They even distrust their own countrymen who have been much among 
the Afghans, suspecting them of having been corrupted. Practically they 
cannot be said to have any religion, for they are quite ignorant of any form 
of prayers and observe no forms or fasts. They have, however, an inordinate 
reverence for the name of Hazrat Ali and for Syads, while they are so 
ignorant that any person who wears a green turban is accepted by them as 
a Syad. 

The language of the Haz&ras is a patois of Persian, and they are said 
not to understand, any other, as they have very little intercourse with their 
Afghan or Ozbak neighbours. Sometimes Shiah miilas teach the boys 
to read the Koran, but their ignorance generally corresponds with their 
poverty. They are on excellent terms with the Kazilbashes and Parsi- 
wans of Afghanistan. 

Money is not current among the Hazaras, and sheep form the prime standard 
of barter with the traders who come from Afghnistan and Tartary. These 
merchants establish a friendly understanding with chiefs of different districts 
to whose forts they repair and open shop, giving their hosts 24 yards of a 
coarse narrow cotton cloth for the value of each sheep received in barter, and 
being furnished, till their bargains are concluded, with straw for their beasts, 
and generally bread for themselves and their people. Traders from Herat, 
Kandahar, and Kabal bring their checked turbans, coarse cotton cloths and 
chintzes, tobacco, felt and carpet dyes, 1ron spades and plough ends, molasses 
and a few raisins. Tiarki merchants bring similiar articles from their country 
with a little rice, cotton and salt, and occasionally horses which they prefer 
to exchange for slaves. The articles which the Haziras bring to market 
are men, women, small black oxen, cows, sheep, clarified butter, some woven 
woollens for clothing, grain sacks and carpet bags, belts for horse clothing 
and patterned carpets, all made from the produce of their flocks, for they 
export no raw material. They also furnish lead and sulphur. 

They have constant disputes among themselves, so that there is scarcely 
a Hazara tribe that is not at war with its neighbours. And they are 
constantly exposed to inroads from the Uzbaks in the north, who fre- 
quently sweep away whole villages into slavery, leaving fertile spots desolate. 
Their neighbours, but religious enemies, the Eimaks, also carry off as many 
of them as they can from time to time conquer or kidnap, and the chiefs of 
their own race steal each others subjects in their petty wars, exporting all 
they can thus obtain through Turki merchants with whom they have 
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an understanding. All the drudgery and work in Kabal is done by Hazaras, 
some of whom are slaves and some free; in winter there are not less than 
10,000, who reside in the city and gain a livelihood by clearing the roofs of 
snow and acting as porters. They make quiet faithful servants, but are 
not very hardworking. 

Though the Hazdras pay tribute to the Afghan sirdars, they never do so 
willingly, or unless a force is sent to enforce payment. On such occa- 
sion it is said they assemble and debate as to the propriety of paying 
tribute, talking very loudly, and generally deciding to withhold it, and 
discovering that the claim is unjust and unrecognizable. But when the 
Afghan force enters the country, it is usual to fire a gun, on hearing which 
multiply and prolong itself, in reverberating echoes amongst their hills, the 
Hazaras invariably lose all courage and come tumbling in with their 
tribute. It was through them that the revenue term Sang-o-baz (stone 
and goat} became known. When a tribe is next to independent, it is said 
to pay astone and goat revenue; that is, the collectors are met with an old 
Jean goat in one hand and astone in the other, as much as to say if you 
do not put up with this shadow of tribute, you shall have this (stone) on 
your head. 

The property of the Hazdras are fine ‘“dimba” sheep, and a small but 
hardy breed of horse well adapted to their mountains. Their country 
abounds in lead and sulphur. They manufacture from the wool of their 
sheep good carpets and also the fabric called “ burrick.”” Animals in the 
Hazdrajat have an under-coat of fine wool, identical with shawl wool, 
and of course applicable to the same purpose. Hence their woollen fabrics 
are much prized. (Elphinstone, Masson, Burnes, Wood, Leech, Bellew, 
Lumsden, Connolly, Lynch, &c.) 

HAZARA ZEIDNAT— 

A tribe who inhabit the district of Kala Nao at the sources of the Margab 
river, Afghanistan. Ferrier says they are the original tribe from which 
the Haz&ras spring, and they take the name of Sar Khana in consequence. 
They can muster at any moment 5,000 excellent horsemen and 3,000 foot, 
and in case of need the cavalry can be trebled. The jurisdiction of their 
chief extends over 28,000 tents, and the districts of Mirgab and Panj- 
deh inhabited by Zeidnats. Their principal place Kala Nao is situated 
on the roads from Tarkistan to Afghanistan, and they used to plunder on 
_this road and also into Persia, till Yar Mahamad of Herat subdued and 
made them pay tribute. They now manufacture a great quantity of cloaks 
of the fabric termed “barak.” They also rear a great number of excellent 
horses of the Tarkman breed. ‘They are smaller and not so well formed 
as those of the Takeh Tarkmans, but they are steadier, and their powers 
of endurance are unequalled. From their large flocks and herds of sheep 
and goats, buffaloes and camels, the Zeidnats derive immense wealth ; these 
are reared in the splendid pastures of Kala Nao, which are not equalled in 
Asia. The chief of the Zeidnats, though tributary to Herat, is always flirting 
with the Persian governor of Khérasén, and it is probable that much 
reliance could not be placed on him, till he had committed himself to one 
sider or the other. 

In 1847 Yar Mahamad marched against Karimdad, the chief of this 
ee and having completely defeated him, removed 10,000 families to 

erat. 
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These Haz&ras are said to be brave to rashness, and the Afghans dread 
them, there being no better horsemen in Asia. Their duplicity is not so 
great as that of their neighbours ; on the contrary, a certain simplicity may 
be observed amongst them, which contrasts strangely with their ferocious 
manners. Their women are proud of being able, when necessity requires, to 
mount a horse, and use a firelock or sword with an _ intrepidity 
equal to that of their warlike husbands and brothers. In time of 
they do all the house work, cultivate the fields, and with their children 
weave the “baraks” that are the source of so much wealth to their tribe. 
They cannot be called pretty, but they are well made and enjoy perfect 
liberty—a rare thing amongst Asiatics. Their husbands are not jealous, 
though their Afghan enemies pretend that they profit largely by their 
indifference. 

Elphinstone divides these Haz&ras into Jamshidis and Firozkohis; they 
are no doubt Eimaks. 

Pottinger says that Kala Noa is the country of the Lamon or Sint 
Hazaras, a branch of the Shiah Hazaras from whom they have long 
separated. They are mentioned in Persian histories as forming part of 
the army under Abdtla Khan, Uzbak, when he took Her&t and Mashad 
in the beginning of the 16th century. Their numbers are rated at 4,800 
families, besides a number of petty Eimak tribes subject to them for 
military service, such as the Raotis, part of the Kipchaks, Taemiris, 
Taemdnis, Firozkohis and Mogals serve to swell their number. 
They are well mounted and armed: they carry a sword and a gun—in 
the use of the latter they are extremely expert. They ride well and are 
capital cavalry for foraging, in which their time is chiefly spent. Their 
chief, who has the high title of Begler Beg from the Herat government, 
has complete authority over them, and is very jealous of the interference of 
the inferior chiefs. He could raise on an emergency 2,000 very good 
cavalry, and probably 3,000 indifferently mounted and disaffected. The 
Persian, Heraét, and Khiva governments are all anxious to gain influence 
over them, and they, anxious to preserve their independence, coquette 
with all three. 

Colonel R. L. Taylor, in his list of tribes near Herat, supplies the follow- 
ing information regarding this tribe. In 1858 they acknowledged the 
Shah of Persia; they numbered 10,000 families, and could turn out 4,000 
horsemen. Their summer quarters are in Desandar and Band-i-mast, and 
their winter residence in Pustalik. Their chief stronghold was Kala-i-Nao. 

It has been stated above that Yar Mahamad of Herat having crushed 
this tribe removed them to Herat in 1847, and the Persians after the 
capture of Herat in 1857 removed the whole tribe into their own territory, 
taking from them all their baggage and cattle to prevent their running 
away. Colonel Taylor, however, expected that they would return to 
their own country as they found opportunity. (Ferrter— Pottinger—Taylor.) 

HAZARDARAKHT—Lat. ng. Elev. 
A narrow winding defile in Afghanistan, at the head of the stream of the 
same name, a tributary of the Kiram river. The road from Kiram 
towards the valley of the Logar ascends through this defile for 16 miles 
from the village of Rokian. The heights bounding the defile on either 
side are formed mainly of limestone, except where the defile branches off 
in little glens, that winding north between the hills convey their drainage 
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into the main channel. The opposite heights are nowhere more than 600 
nor less than 80 yards apart, whilst their steep and in many places perpen- 
dicular sides are thickly covered to the very bottom with trees. The interval 
between forms the stony bed of a mountain torrent, which has little water 
in it at times, but at others is of extreme violence. The defile is ended 
by a short sharp ascent by the Sarkhai Kotal to the plateau of Hazar- 
darakht. (H. B. Lumsden.) 
HAZARDARAKHT—Lat. Long. Elev. 9,382. 

A camping ground of Ghilz&es to the east of the Shitargardan Pass in 
Afghanistan, on the road from Karam to Ghazni by the Logar valley. 
It is a plateau which is buried under snow for about half the year, but 
which forms the summer grazing ground of the Ghilzdes, who: collect here 
in large numbers with their families and flocks during the spring and 
summer months, from April to August, for the sake of the pasture—a 
short sweet grass and a stunted growth of artemisia, both of which are 
grazed indiscriminately, except at the above-named season; there is no food 
for man or beast for 20 or 30 miles round. 

. There is no village here, and though it is the broadest place in this elevated 
glen, there is but just room for the encampment of one regiment. Any 
force in camp here would have to be greatly scattered, and it would be a 
nasty place to be attacked in, but no better ground is to be had. (ZH. B. 
Lumsden.) 

H AZARJU FT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 96 miles Kandahar, on left bank of Helmand 
river, on the road to Seistan. It consists of a few scattered hamlets. 
(Ferrier— Leech.) 
~HAZAR KACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the defile of the Gwazgar Pass, 28 miles north 
of the Ghorband valley, and 6 miles south of the crest of the above pass. 
It is inhabited by 100 families of Gavi Haza&ras. (Leech.) 
HAZARNAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 1,509. 
A village in the Mohmand Dara, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, 37 
miles from Péshaw&r and 38 miles from Jalalabad. It is a large straggling 
place situated on the brink of small eminences which fringe the plain 
stretching from them to the river. It is built on the face of a hill. There 
is @ good encamping ground here, and plenty of grass and camel forage 
is procurable and water from cuts from the river. It has 700 houses in- 
habited by Mohmands. (Macgregor—Masson.) 

HAZARNAO. 

A range of hills n Afghanistan, being a parallel ridge to the Jadran range. 
It reaches a height of about 2,500 feet above the plain of Ghazni, and is 
bare and rugged in its aspect. It is a south spur of the range of mountains 
with the Siféd Koh, which connects the Paghman, and is sometimes called 
Ghari Koh. (Broadfoot.) 

HAZAR PIR ZIARAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place in the Karam valley, 24 miles above Thal. Thence there 
are two roads, one by the Darwaza Pass, the other by the river, to the 
Karam fort. (Chamberlain.) 

HAZAR SOUM—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A set of caves in Afghanistan, 12 miles north-west from Aibak on the 
Khalm river, situated in low hills. They are in two tiers, built in 
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arches generally from 10 to 80 feet broad and the same height. These 
caves are the reputed haunts of wild beasts and of robbers. (AMoorcrofi— 
Long). 
HAZRAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,458. 

A halting place in Afghanistan, two miles from west of Shitargardan Pass 
from Kiiram to Logar. There is a small fort here, which is the limit of 
the Ghilzdes in this direction. The country around Hazrah stretches away 
to the north-east in a succession of tolerably level plateau of consider- 
able length, though of no great breadth, and forms an elevated table- 
land, which for half the year is more or less covered with snow. In the 
summer months this region is resorted to by various nomad tribes of 
the Ghilzaes, who here find a sustenance for their flocks and a refuge for 
themselves from the heat of the plains. It abounds with worm-wood 
and orchids : lilies and tulips are strewed about in every direction. No 
supplies are procurable here, but water can be procured from springs, the 
sources of the Sur Khél. The ground for encamping is good, there being 
commanding heights all round, which could be held. It is sometimes called 
Ucha Margha. (Lumsden.) 


HAZRAT ALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A shrine in the Haz&ra mountains, situated at Band-i-Barbar, a little 
north of the valley of Yakalang and south-east from Saeghén and not 
far off. It is held in the greatest veneration by the Shiah Haz&ras. 
( Masson.) 


HAZRAT BABA KAMU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road between Khilm and Ktndiz, situated 
on a plain affording excellent pasturage. (Wood.) 


HAZRAT IMAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghanistan, 26 miles north of Kiandtz and on left bank of Ama 
Daria. It contains about 500 to 600 mud hovels with a number of straw 
built sheds and Ozbak tents scattered round. The fort is not large, but 
judiciously constructed. The ditch is full of water, and communication with 
the town is kept up by means of a wooden bridge. The market-place is an 
open square, lying immediately under the south-west bastion of the fortress. 
There two market days here in the week. Hazrat Im4m in the time of 
Moraéd Beg of Ktndiiz formed one of the provinces of that chief’s 
territory. Its sub-divisions were Hazrat Imam, containing 6,000 houses, 
Jangkala 1,000 houses, Syad 5,000, and Kaobadian 3,000 houses. (Wo00d— 
Lord.) 

HAZRAT LUT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A shrine in the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, within a mile of Tatang in 
a valley of the Saféd Koh. It is said to be the grave of Lot, and 
is 33 yards in length enclosed by a wall rudely constructed of stones. It 
is surrounded with poles surmounted with flags, and a rich collection of 
stones thrown down by devotees. There is a path to Balabagh, as the 
inhabitants of that place, both Misalman and Hinda, hold it in special 
reverence. (Afasson.) 

HAZRAT-I-SO LTA N—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Balkh district of Afghanistan, 30 miles south-east from 
Khalm on the left bank of the river of that name, and at the foot of a 
spur from the Hinda Kash. 
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HELMAND.—Lat. 34° 50’. Long. 68° 30’. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan which rises at Fazindaz in the west slopes of the 
mountains of Paghmén, and flowing with a course generally south-west, 
eventually falls into the lake of Seistan at a distance of over 700 miles. The 
first point of this river, of which we have only reliable information, 1s at Gardan 
Diwar, about 40 miles from its source, where it was crossed by Wood and 
by Griffiths. It here runs along the north side of the plateau of Urt, and 
has an elevation of 11,500 feet, and is about 12 yards wide, and less than 
a foot in depth in the winter, with a brisk current. It is here joined by a 
tributary, the Ab-i-Siab, coming from the south slopes of the Haji Khak 
pass. In the summer this upper portion of the Helmand is a favourite 
resort of the pastoral tribes of East Afghanistan. Thence it flows through 
a deep valley, hugging the south side of the Koh-i-Baba for 35 miles to 
Ghaoch Khol; its banks fringed with rose bushes and osiers. It is here 
crossed by a rustic bridge, and is joined by a considerable rivulet from the 
north and by the rivulet of Ab-Dilaéwar (so called from its never being ice- 
bound) from the south-west. From this to Diwal Khol, about 25 miles 
further, it still pursues the same direction, viz., west, which it has had from 
its source, and which it keeps for 25 miles further, when it gives a bold 
sweep to the south for 80 miles as far as Chakmakchak, where it is 
crossed by the road going west towards Herat, and is joined by a considerable 
feeder from the north. The river then turns slightly to the south-west, 
and keeps this direction for about 120 miles as far as Sakhir, where roads 
from Bamian, Maedan, and Girishk meet. From Sakhir to Girishk, a dis- 
tance of perhaps 150 miles, its course is more south, and it is crossed at 
Garmab, about 60 miles above Girishk. From Diwal Khol to Girishk, a 
distance of 350 miles, it has not been visited by any European, but it is 
said in this part of its course to flow in a deep channel, through scarped 
rocks, and to be much obstructed by enormous boulders, till within 40 miles 
of Girishk, it begins to flow over a sandy and gravelly bed through a flat 
country with a less confined channel. It is then first turned to account, 
and continues to be drawn on for purposes of irrigation till it falls nearly 
exhausted into the lake. At 25 miles below Sakhir, it 1s jomed from the 
east by the Tezin stream, and 50 miles below this again ator near Garmib, 
by the Khadrid. Three miles above Girishk is a ford, practicable except 
in the rainy season, and distinguishable from there being a number of high 
poplar trees close upon the left bank. Here the river divides into three 
branches, the eastern one of which is deepest. Artillery might cross over 
here, but not without unloading the waggons. There are no ferry boats 
which is surprising, as it would not be difficult to construct them, the 
neighbouring hills furnishing sufficient wood. At Girishk the river has 
been visited by several English officers: A. Connolly, who was there in 
October, describes it as having banks a thousand yards apart ; the nght bank 
low and sandy, but the left rocky and high; the stream then at its lowest 
was distant from the foot of Girishk about 24 miles, and at the point 
where he forded it, the water was stirrup deep and flowed smoothly, but 
with force in a clean stream of 350 yards wide. Griffiths appears to agree 
with this, calling it a large and rapid river, but Ferrier, who visited it at 
this point in almost the same time of the year as Connolly, states it to be 
only from 60 to 90 yards wide. Griffiths thinks the river might be used 
for purposes of descent, so as to bring the country near its source in con- 
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nection with Girishk, which is only 40 miles from Kandahfr, and Ferrier 
remarks that from Girishk, though a considerable portion is turned off for 
purposes of irrigation, there is at all times sufficient for navigating it from 
Girishk to its mouth, though it would be necessary to repair the old em- 
bankments and construct a few others. About 45 miles below Girishk, 
and just below Kala-i-Bist, is an island formed by the river ; it 1s joined on the 
left by its great tributary the Argandab, from which point its width in- 
creases to from 3 to 400 yards with an average depth of one and a half to 
two fathoms. Thence to Benadar Kalan, a distance of 70 miles, its direction 
is south, and from this it turns west for 120 miles. At Pilalek (100 miles), 
Christie found it in March 400 yards wide, very deep, and with uncom- 
monly fine water as far as Trakt, from which point, arrested by some sand hills, 
it takes a sudden turn to the north-west, and runs for 45 miles in that direc- 
tion, and dividing into several branches, which fall into the Seistan Lake 
by several mouths after a course of over 700 miles. The river Helmand 
even in the dry season is never without a plentiful supply of water, but in 
the winter after the floods, it comes down with astonishing rapidity, being 
equal in size to the Jamna, and sometimes overflowing its banks. The banks 
of the Helmand from Girishk to Mala Khan are well cultivated, but from 
Deshi downwards they are neither so well cultivated or inhabited. This 
is not from any inferiority of the soil, for the pasture and arable land is 
equally good and productive ; the banks are covered with meadows, and the 
land is more or less adapted for cultivation for a distance of 14 mile from the 
river, where it meets the moving sands. On the contrary, the neglected 
state of this tract is rather owing to its fertility, for it was once inhabited 
by a rich and industrious population now decimated or disgusted with the 
insecurity which prevails. The Helmand is at several points prevented 
from overflowing by embankments of very ancient construction, which, for 
want of necessary repairs, have fallen into decay. The vegetation on its 
banks is as luxuriant as in the tropics ; but with all these advantages, they 
are unfortunately inhabited by the greatest plunderers and the most eruel 
race to be found in all Asia. The water of the Helmand is cold, sweet, 
and fresh, and so clean in the summer that one is very apt to be deceived 
as to its depth, and accidents sometimes happen at the fords in consequence. 
The fords of the Helmand (see crossings below) are few in number, 
nevertheless boats are rarely seen, and they are roughly and clumsily built ; 
rafts made with reeds and branches, supported with inflated skins, are the 
most common. The tract of country known as Garmsel extends from 
Hazarjtft to Pal-alak, and consists of a breadth of rich land about two miles 
wide, extending along the bank of the river, between the old boundary and 
its present channel. 

At Girishk, this river is in June barely fordable for infantry; where the 
Kandahar road crosses it higher up, there are easier fords with a depth of 
about 3 feet 9 inches; breadth 70 yards. The bed of the Helmand is 150 
yards broad; the conformation of the banks immediately above the ferry 
present a favorable locality for constructing a suspension bridge of ropes. 
From May to December the south bank of Helmand is occupied by a great 
number of Biloches. 

Ferrier remarks that if this river was in possession of Europeans, 
steamers would soon navigate it, and the supply of wood on its banks would 
remedy the want of coal. 
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The Helmand is crossed at the under-mentioned points :— 


Gardan Diwar, ford, 40 miles from source. 
Ghaoch Khol, bridge, .75 ,, 55 
Diwal Khol 100 9 ” 
Chakmakchak 180 99 ”? 
Gurmab 8390 as x 
Three miles above Girishk, ford 4650 ss . 
irishk, ford and ferry 450  ,, 
Shamalan, ford 600 _ ‘3 
Karnashin 550 ee i 
Kal-i-Sabz ford 670 3 »» Tolerably deep. 
Deshi 90 590 ” 9 
Pal-alek a 650 ss ss 
Traki, ferry 680 es » On inflated skin rafts. 
Deshtak “5 740 “ » 300 yards wide and 


very deep. 


(Elphinstone—Irwin— Wood—FE. Connolly—Grifiths—A. & E. Connolly— 
Masson—Christie—Ferrier— Chesney—Avitabile.) 


HERAT.— 


A province of Afghanistan which contains the districts of Ghorian, Sabzawar, 
Farah, Bakwa, Kirak, and Obeh. It is bounded north by the Char Vilayat 
and Firdzkohi country east by the Taeminis and Kandahar, south by 
Lash Jorvén and Seistén, and west by Persia and the Hari Rad. According 
to Connolly, it contains 446 villages, eight large canals which feed innumer- 
able smaller ones, 123 water-courses, 2,288 ploughs, and it produces 98,900 
‘ Kharwars of wheat or 49,000,000 Ibs. ’ 

Ferrier states the following to be the numbers of the male population of 
Herat capable of bearing arms, vzz:— 

Ghorian, 12,000; Sabzawar, 10,000; Farah, 15,000; Bakwa, 4,000; 
Karak, 2,500, and Obeh 1,500; total 45,000. And the tribes in alliance 
with Herat and obliged to furnish a contingent are :—Hazara Zeidnats of . 
Kala Nao, 12,000; Taemunis of Ghor, 8,000; Builoches of Seistan, 
5,000; total 25,000: grand total, 70,000. 

Taylor says that the several tribes subordinate to, or in the neighbourhood 
of, Herat could collectively assemble 47,000 horse and 23,000 foot, thus :— 


Takeh Tirkmans 15,000 horse. 15,000 foot. 
Sarokh ‘ 8,000__—i,, 
—— ” eee eee 2,000_ ,, 1,000 ,, 
Charsanghi } ae eve 500 ,, 600 ,, 
Hazaras of Persia 4,000 _ ,, 
J amshidis Fe 4,000 _,, ee 
Taeminis - ba an 4,000 ,, 2,000 _ ,, 
Taemiiris 7 i ves 160 ,, wie 
Firozkohis _ ee §,000 _ ,, sie 
Berbari Hazaras eee 5,000 99 5,000 9 
ToTaL 47,050 23,500 
ean re 


Of course the Tairkmans are quite as open to an offer from the west as to 
one from Herat, and if it came to a question of serving one “ Kafar”’ or 
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another, the longest purse would win with them. Doubtless these Tark- 
mans who are Siinis would sooner serve with Afghans, than Persians who 
are Shiahs. I think it is stretching the poimt too far to put Tiirkmans 
under Herati influence. 

In the time of Yar Mahamad there were eight battalions of infantry re- 
cruited from the tribes he had transported thither, and Mr. Eastwick says 
that 5 regiments of infantry and 4,000 cavalry was the force kept up. 
These are nearly all stationed at or near Herat and live in their own houses. 
HERAT—Lat. 34°22’. Long. 62°9'. Elev. 2,650. 

A city of Afghanistan on mght bank Harri Rad, 369 miles north-west 
Kandahar, 602 miles Ghazni, about 550 Kabal direct through the Hazara Jat, 
and 691 miles by Ghazni, 881 miles Péshawar by Kandahar and Kabal, 892 
Dera Ishmail Khan, °762 Sakkur, 857 Yezd, 215 Mashad, 700 Tehran, 
about 700 Khiva, about 600 Bokhara, 370 Balkh. 

It is situate in a fertile and well watered valley surrounded by lofty 
mountains, four miles from the slopes of the range to the north and 12 miles 
from those that run south of it, and three miles north from the Hari Rad. 
Around it is a spacious plain which is intersected with many springs of 
running water, and studded with scattered villages. Though trees are want- 
ing in the landscape, it cannot be denied the character of extreme loveliness. 
The valley extends at least 30 miles from east to west, and is about 15 miles 
broad. 

The city is of a rectangular and nearly square form. From north to south 
the sides are about 1,600 yards and from east to west 1,500 yards. The 
walls of the’city are 25 to 30 feet in height, and are erected on a large 
rampart or mound of earth varying from 40 to 60 feet in height. On the 
outside of all is a deep wet ditch. 

There are five gates, viz., the Katab Chak Gate, on the north face, about 
250 yards from the north-east angle; the Malik Gate also in north face 
at the re-entering angle formed by the Ark-i-Nao and the north face. 

The other three gates are in the centre of the remaining faces, viz., the 
Irak Gate on west face, the Kandahar Gate on south face, and the Khashk 
Gate on the east face. 

Four streets running from the centre of each face meet in the centre of 
the town in a small domed quadrangle. The principal street of the town 
runs from the south gate to the market in front of the citadel, and is covered 
in with a vaulted roof the whole length. The town itself is one of the 
dirtiest in the world. Many of the small streets which branch from the 
main ones are built over and form low dark tunnels containing every offen- 
sive thing. There being no drains to carry off the rain which falls within 
the walls, it collects and stagnates in ponds which are dug in different parts 
of the city. The residents cast out the refuse of their houses into the streets, 
and dead cats and dogs are commonly seen lying upon heaps of the vilest filth. 
At the time of Ferrier’s visit the greater number of the bazaars were in a 
dilapidated state, a portion of those of the Char Sa were the only ones in good 
repair, and when Vambery visited it in 1862, he found entire quarters solitary 
and abandoned, and only the dome in the centre in any thing like good repair. 

On either side of the streets are spacious ‘ seraes’ where the merchants have 
their depéts. The houses are generally two-stories high, and have very small 
doors. Those in the Char Sii however are built of burnt bricks, and are 
generally of a better description than the others. The houses of Herat are 
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generally built in the form of hollow squares with apertures in the in- 
terior ; they are commonly two and three-stories high, the walls are very thick, 
built of brick and mud, the roofs of similar material, vaulted and surrounded 
by parapet walls and the entrances are low, narrow, and winding. They are 
quite incombustible. The larger ‘seraes’ and dwelling-houses have stable and 
servant’s courte attached to them, covered by strong walls, and every court- 
yard has generally a well or small reservoir for the reception of water in its 
centre. Every house is more or less capable of resisting men armed with 
muskets, and a determined garrison might, by barricading the streets leading 
to the ramparts and loopholing the adjacent houses, protract the defence of 
the place for some time after the walls had been gained by theenemy. There 
are several spacious caravanseraes in the town, which would serve on an 
emergency for the accommodation of troops, all of which open on to the 
street leading from the Kandahar Gate to the citadel. 

The principal building in Herat is the Masjid-i-Jiima, which comprises 
an area of 800 yards square. It was built at the end of the fifteenth 
century in the reign of Shah Hasein by his relative Prince Shibali. 
When perfect it was 465 feet long and 275 feet wide ; it had 408 cupolas, 
130 windows, 444 pillars, 6 entrances, and was adorned in the most magni- 
ficent manner with gilding, carving, precious Mosaic stones and other 
elaborate and costly embellishments. It is situated in the north-east quarter 
of the city about 300 yards from the east walls. 

The Haoz-i-Charsa is a vast reservoir of water situated at the south- 
east angle of the central quadrangle. Ferrier says the dome of this is of bold 
and excellent proportions, a chef d’ouvre of its kind. It was built by 
command of Shah Abbas. 

The palace of Charbagh, situated to the west of the Masjid-i-Jama, and 
was originally the winter residence of the chiefs of Herat, is of mean propor- 
tions ; its garden, the only one in the town, is small and closed up by houses 
on either side. It was the residence of Major Todd during his stay here, 
and on the occasion of Vambery’s visit that of the governor Yakab 
Khan. 

Connolly says there were in Herat 4,000 dwelling-houses, 1,200 shops, 17 
caravanseraes, 20 baths, and 6 colleges, and though we know that the city 
has been almost totally destroyed since his day, still this estimate is of some 
value as showing us something of the numbers of the various buildings 
existing then. 

The population of Herat has been liable to great fluctuations, when 
Christie visited it in 1809, it was estimated at 100,000 souls ; this Connolly 
considers too high, placing it himself at 45,000. Ferrier says that before 
the siege of 1838, the number of inhabitants was at least 70,000, and when 
it was raised 6,000 to 7,000 were all that remained. In 1845 Ferrier esti- 
mates the population at 22,000, and as it probably went on increasing under 
the severe but secure rule of Yar Mahamad, it is probable that before the 
siege of 1857 it again approached Connolly’s estimate. 

Its siege and the capture of the city by Dist Mahamad Khan in 1863 
must again have reduced its numbers, and when Vambery visited it two 
months after its capture, it was a scene of utter desolation and devastation. 

The inhabitants of Herat are mostly Shiahs, but there are besides 
Afghans, many Hazdras, Jamshidis and Taeminis settled by Yar Mahamad, 
perhaps 700 Hind®s and 40 families of Jews. 
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There is a great variety in the people met with in the principal streets, 
and Vambery gives the following lively sketch of the sight presented by 
them :—“ The eye is bewildered by the diversity of races, Afghans, Indians, 
Tartars, Tarkmans, Persians, and Jews. The Afghan parades about either 
in his national costume consisting of a long shirt, drawers and dirty linen 
clothes, or in his military undress; and here his favourite garment is the 
red English coat from which even in his sleep he will not part. He throws it 
on over his shirt whilst he sets on his head the picturesque Indo-Afghan 
turban. Others again, and these are the “ beaumonde,” are wont to assume 
a half Persian costume ; weapons are borne by all. Rarely does any one, 
whether civil or military, enter the bazaar without his sword and shield. 
To be quite “a la mode,” one must carry about one quite an arsenal, 
consisting of two pistols, a sword, pointed, handyar gun and shield. With 
the wild martial looking Afghan, we can only compare the Tiarkman- 
like Jamshidi. The wretchedly dressed Hera&ti, the naked Haz&ra, the 
Taemfiri of the vicinity are overlooked when the Afghan is present. He 
encounters around him nothing but abject humility, but never was ruler 
or conqueror so detested as is the Afghan by the Heratis. ' 

The original inhabitants of Her&t appear to have been Persians, and to 
have belonged to the race that spread itself from Seistan towards the north- 
east, and formed the ancient province of Khoérasan, of which until recent days 
it remained the capital. In later times the immigration, of which Jangez 
and Timir were the cause, led to the infusion of Tarko-Tartaric blood 
into the veins of the ancient population. The Hindis of Herat, though 
they are only tolerated by their Afghan masters, nevertheless contrive to 
amass considerable fortunes in the city. The citadel is inhabited for the 
most part by Persians, who settled here in the last century to maintain and 
spread the influence of their own country. They are now principally handi- 
craftsmen or merchants. As for Afghans, one cannot find in the city more 
than one in five. They have become quite Persians, and are, particularly 
since the last siege in 1863, very hostile to their own countrymen. A 
Kabali or Kakar from Kandahar is as much regarded by him in the light 
of an oppressor, and, therefore, is as much detested as by the aboriginal 
natives of Herat.” 

‘“ Herat,” says Pottinger, “is a city of more trade than perhaps any other 
in Central Asia. It is called by distinction the Bandar, and is the emporium 
between Kabal, Kandahar, Hindistan, and Persia. From the former it 
receives shawls, indigo, sugar, chintz, muslin, bafta, kincob, hides, and leather, 
which are exported to Mashad, Yezd, Tehrén, Baghdad, and Kirman; 
receiving in return dollars, tea, sugar-candy, china-ware, broad-cloth, chintz, 
silk, copper, pepper, and all kinds of spices, dates, shawls, numuds, and 
carpets.” Silk is obtainable in the vicinity of Herat. Many lamb and sheep 
skins are made up into caps and cloaks in the city and returned into the 
country round from which they were brought. There were, at the time of 
Connolly’s visit, more than 150 shoe-makers’ shops in the city. The lead 
mines in the vicinity of Herat are reported to be rich, but they are scarcely 
worked. The carpets of Herat, so famed for softness and for the brilliance 
and permanence of their colours, truly deserve their repute. They are made 
of all sizes and range in prices from 10 to 1,000 rupees. 

There are numerous springs of water in the ditches of Herat, and numer- 
ous wells not more than 12 or 14 feet deep in the town, besides which the 
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water brought from the Hari Rid is stored in numerous and excellently 

reserved reservoirs (haoz). These reservoirs are carefully and strongly 
built of brick and mortar ; they consist of a tank of masonry generally rect- 
angular in form, 15 to 20 feet deep, with steps leading to the bottom over 
which a strong vaulted building is constructed. Some of these are of great 
size, capable of containing many thousand cubic feet of water. They are 
filled from the aqueduct, carried across the ditch at the north-east angle of 
the city, and if carefully filled would contain an abundant supply of water 
for the population and garrison for several months. Water is also found in 
abundance at a depth of less than 30 feet below the general level of the 
soil, and wells are very numerous. The water of the wells is said by some 
to be better than that of the reservoirs, and it is undoubtedly very healthy. 

The valley of Her&t is capable of affording supplies to 150,000 men. 
Court says it 1s of a fertility seldom met with in Asia. The inhabitants 
possess 12,000 bullocks for agricultural purposes. 

Varieties of the most delicious fruits are grown in the valley, and the 
necessaries of life are plentiful and cheap. 

The bread and water of Herat are a proverb for their excellence. 
Connolly says he never in England even tasted more delicious water than 
that of the Hari Rid; it is “as clear as tears,” and, the natives say, only 
equalled by the waters of Kashmir, which make those who drink them 
beautiful, and the cultivators of this “happy valley” enumerate 17 different 
sorts of grapes which they grow: the marble and the raisin grape, that 
which is translucent and without seeds, the golden grape, and the 
small red grape of Badakhshan, with other temptingly named varieties of 
this delicious fruit. The vines are planted in trenches, and trained over a 
sloping bank of earth on which they are suffered to ripen—a method which 
answers only in a very dry atmosphere. 

The defences of Herat are described in the following able and exhaustive 
report of Major Sanders, Bengal Engineers, who visited it after the siege 
of 1838 :— 

“ The city and fortress of Herat is of a rectangular and nearly square 
form. From north to south the sides are about 1,600 yards, and from east 
to west 1,500 yards in length. 

The defences of the city consist of a wall erected on the top of a large 
rampart or mound of earth, on the outer slope of which mound two 
parallel trenches, called ‘ sheerazees,’ covered by low parapets, are excavated, 
and at the foot of the mound is a ditch, the outer edge of which is raised 
by a rough embankment; the place has neither covered way nor glacis, and 
no out-works. 

The eastern, southern, and western faces of the fortress are nearly 
straight, the only projecting points being the gateways. There is a single 
gateway in the centre of each of these faces. The gates are defended by 
works differing from one another in shape, but all of irregular figure, some- 
what resembling a redan with sides of unequal length, projecting about 200 
feet beyond the main wall; the defences of the gateways are similar to but 
of a lower profile than those of the main work. At the apex of the projection 
is a second gate covered by a traverse and small rectangular redan of recent 
construction, the ditch encompassing the whole. 

The northern side is irregular. Near the centre of this face, and 
thrown back about 200 yards from the main wall, is situated the Ark or 
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citadel; a return in the wall leads down on this work from the eastern 
portion of the north face, and terminates on the counterscarp of ite ditch. 
The western portion of the face is retired about 100 yards behind the eastern, 
and a slight bend is connected with the north-west angle of the citadel, 
the wall being continued across the ditch of the latter work. In front of 
the citadel, connected with the northern main wall, and projecting 200 feet 
beyond its eastern and 400 feet beyond its western portion, is constructed 
the Ark-i-nao or new citadel, a low oblong work which occupies about 
1,000 feet in length of the centre of the north face. On this face of the 
fortress are two gateways, one about 200 yards to the westward of the 
north-east angle of a similar nature to those before described, and one 
close to the junction of the western flank of the Ark-i-nao with the main 
wall. This latter gateway is unprovided with the irregular projecting work 
attached to the others, but is covered by a traverse and redoubt similar to 
those before adverted to. 

The dimensions and strength of the profile differs very greatly in different 
parts of the works, but in describing them a rough specification of dimen- 
sions, though strictly applicable to no particular section, will give a clearer 
idea of the general strength of the works than vague or indefinite expres- 
sions. A reference to the plan and sections (in the Quarter Master General’s 
Office) will always be requisite where detailed information is sought for. 

The wall of the fort is about 14 feet thick at the base, 9 feet thick at 
the top, and 18 feet high, exclusive of the parapet. The parapet is a mere 
wall 24 feet thick at the base, 9 inches at the crest, and 74 feet in height ; 
it is loopholed and crowned with small battlements. The average width 
of the pathway on the top of, the wall behind the parapet is 6 feet, but in 
some places the wall is too thin to afford room for a pathway, and in these 
places the communication is kept up by arches springing from buttresses 
built against the wall, or platforms of rough timber covered with earth 
laid across them. Several of these supports have given way, and at these 
spots the wall is not only weakest, but generally most dilapidated. 

The wall is flanked exteriorly by numerous small towers of a half oval 
plan; these are generally 100 feet apart, and the number on the four 
sides exceeds 150. They vary greatly in size, the angle towers and 
those at the north-west or Malik gateway are, or were when in good 
order, from 40 to 60 feet in diameter, the larger towers on the sides 
may be 30 feet wide, projecting 25 feet; the smaller, and by far 
the greater number, do not exceed 15 feet either in width or projection 
measured inside their parapets; many are of yet smaller size, and excepting 
on the angle towers, and on one of the gateways where the work isin perfect 
order, there 1s scarcely a spot on the walls which affords space sufficient 
for mounting even light artillery, and nowhere could it be transpo 
along them. Within several of these flanking projections, small circular 
towers containing a vaulted chamber about 7 feet in interior diameter have 
been constructed ; these rise above the general level of the parapet of the 
wall, and would hold a few marksmen, but none of them are bomb-proof, and 
their walls are rarely more than 24 feet thick. 

The wall has an outward slope, equal perhaps to one-seventh its height, 
that of the towers is generally greater, and many of the latter are splayed 
out at the base to accommodate their foundations to the sloping surtace 
on which they rest. The whole work appears to have been originally con- 
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structed of sun-dried brick, backed with layers of moist earth. Some of the 
towers have foundations and facings of rough stone or burnt brick laid in 
mud, but these are apparently of modern construction, and have probably 
been rebuilt at different periods. The wall is of very old construction, and 
has been much neglected in repairing it ; stone, brick and earth, have been 
indiscriminately used, so that it now presents a patch-work surface to the 
eye, and the forms of several of the towers from hasty or careless repair are 
bulged and distorted, and look as if the work had partially failed. These 
appearances, combined with the shattered state of the parapet and general 
disrepair of the wall, give it an aspect of greater dilapidation than on close 
inspection it is foand really to possess. It is however in very bad order, and 
independent of its great weakness in particular parts has generally suffered 
much from weathering and corrosion at the junction of the base of the wall 
with the mound. The slope of the latter commonly takes off immediately 
from the foot of the wall, and the foundation is, in some places, from the moul- 
dering away of the crest of the slope, partially exposed ; several of the towers, 
which has been rebuilt in a more substantial manner than the others, have 
probably owed their fall to this cause, and two or three of them are now 
nearly in ruins from its operation. The weakness of the wall at this level 
is a serious defect, as its base is quite exposed and may be almost every- 
where viewed from the edge of the ditch; it must soon yield to a well 
directed fire from heavy guns, and wherever the upper sheerazee is con- 
sturcted near the foot of the wall, it would probably be filled up by the ruins 
of the latter in its fall. 

The wall thus described is so far useful, that it adds to the security of the 
place against a coup-de-main, and affords a commanding position for mus- 
ketry ; the main dependence of the fortress, however, does not rest on it, but 
on the mass of its mound or rampart, and the trenches or ‘ sheerazees,’ ex- 
cavated on its exterior slope, which will now be described. 

The mound on which the wall of the fortress is erected varies greatly in 
bulk and section, but its base may be averaged at 250 feet in width and its 

. height at 50 feet. The interior slope of the mound 
(Sections 22, 364.) is generally steep, sometimes falling into the town 
(Sections 85, 40.) from near the base of the wall almost perpendicularly. 

No attention whatever appears to have heen paid to the preservation of this 
part of the fortification. The inhabitants of the city have been in the 
habit for a course of years of removing earth from the foot of the slope for 
the construction and repair of their dwellings and for other purposes, 
and the quantity of material thus apparently abstracted has in some places 
(Sections 86, 41.) been so great, as almost to threaten the stability of 
oes the wall erected on the top of the mound. This 
(Sections 5, 16.) slope is also in many places broken down into huge 
steps, the level portions of which are covered with 
graves, and horizontal excavations are frequently made in the steeper parts 
for the interment of the dead. Houses are erected close to the foot of ae 
rampart and even upon it, the slope being scarpe 
ee eee down to admit of the walls being Cae sce it, 
and from the houses small chambers are occasionally excavated into the ram- 
part by the occupants for their further accommodation. In many places the 
rampart is accessible only from the tops of the houses, and the base of the 
wall is not generally attainable without difficulty, for there are no ramps, 
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and the few communications leading at the angles and gateways to the top 

of the wall consist of rough, narrow, and steep pathways, and rude flights of 

steps up which a single person carrying a musket may pass at a time. 

The disadvantages altending this state of the interior slope of the ram- 
part appear to be: its diminished mass, its strength being in some places 
seriously impaired ; the absence of free means of communication along the 
foot of the rampart and from it to the top of the wall; the impossibility 
in many positions of assembling a body of troops sufficiently strong to 
oppose, with fair chance of success, a threatened assault; the occupation by 
dwelling-houses of valuable space which should be kept free for interior 
retrenchment. 

- The general inclination of the exterior of the mound is everywhere 

entle, the base of the slope averaging three times, and being in few places 
ess than twice its height. It is however broken into three portions by 
the ‘sheerazees.’ These trenches are very irregular in their section, but may 
be described as 14 feet in width and 8 feet in depth from the top of their 
parapets, the interior of the trenches being broken by steps, walls and 
small excavations so as to have little more space, in most places, than 
suffices for a body of men to move along them in single file. 

The distances of the ‘sheerazees’ from each other and from the wall and 
ditch are determined generally by the greater or less width and conforma- 
tion of the exterior slope. They have been traced without regard to 
flanking defence or preservation from enfilade it seems to have been 
attempted to keep each trench at the same level, and in pursuance of this 
object, they are as nearly straight as the varying inclination of the slope 
permits ; their alignment is not affected by the projection of the flanking 
defences of the wall, consequently wherever the line of the upper ‘ sheerazee’ 
approaches the wall, its rear frequently rests on the outward curve of the 
towers. It may be generally stated that the parapet of the lower 
‘sheerazee’ is traced at a distance of 22 feet from the intersection of the line 
of level of the country with the scarp of the ditch, and that the upper 
‘sheerazee’ is excavated midway between the lower ‘ sheerazee’ and the foot 
of the wall. The crest of the parapet of the lower ‘ sheerazee’ has a com- 
mand of 13 feet above the level of the country, that of the upper ‘sheera- 
zee’ may be assumed at 34 feet. These trenches are covered by the slope 
of the mound in which they are excavated, but there is cenerally a low and 
thin parapet wall of mud, pierced with loop-holes and battlemented, raised 
along the outer edge through which the defenders take aim. 

The ‘sheerazees’ circulate completely round the fortress ; they communicate 
with each other by a few narrow trenches carried in an oblique direction 
along the face of the mound and sometimes by low galleries, but with the 
interior of the place, they communicate only by the gateways, and during 
the greater portion of the late siege, these were built up (a small, curved, 
underground passage through which a man might creep on his hands and 
knees, was left at each gateway), and the defenders of the sheerazees com- 
pletely shut out of the city and never relieved. It is to the efforts of a 
large body of men to find shelter from the weather and protection against 
the enemy’s fire, that the great irregularities in the section of these 
works, the numerous small dens excavated in the mound, and the remains of 
huts, walls, and winding passages which partially answered the object of 
traverses, must be attributed. 
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“The advantages derived from ‘ sheerazees’ are—that they render the exterior 
slope of the mound, which but for their existence might be ascended by armed 
men with facility in almost every part, somewhat steeper; until filled in, 
they would break the formation of a body of men advancing to the assault ; 
they enable the garrison to bring a very heavy fireof musketry on the coun- 
terscarp, and afford the means of countermining and pushing forward galleries 
into the ditch, small vaulted chambers being frequently eonstructed in the 
scarp at the end of galleries of this nature which serve to flank the ditch in 
threatened situations. From the number of these chambers, hastily con- 
structed during the late siege and now mostly in ruins, this mode of de- 
fence seems to have been a favorite one with the garrison, and much inge- 
nuity has been displayed by them in multiplying by this means their 
musketry fire in some exposed positions. 

“The ‘sheerazees’ have, however, these defects that they may be used 
by an attacking party after the garrison has been driven from them as 
roads to any part of the wall where an escalade migtt be attempted with the 
prospect of success ; their defenders cannot readily relieved or supported from 
the interior. Possession of the upper ‘sheerazee’ for a few hours might 
afford the means to an enemy of successfully mining the wall; and in the 
event of an assault being given on a breach or other weak point in the wall, 
troops might cross the ditch to the night and left, aud turn inwards in aid 
of the contemplated operation along these trenches. 

“The size of the ditch as compared with the bulk of the mound is insig- 
nificant; at the level of the country, it averages about 35 feet in width 
and 104 feet in depth, but in clearing out the ditch in occasional repairs, 
the earth excavated has been heaped round its outer edge to an average 
height of 50 feet, which adds to the height of the counterscarp and strength 
of the section of the ditch ; measured ona level with the top of this embank- 
ment, the ditch will be found to average 45 feet in width and 16 in depth. 
The slopes of this work are bad and irregular, the scarp in particular is 
very loose and crumbling, and has, in many places, been built up with clods 
removed from the ditch in a moist state, and roughly heaped one on another ; 
the base of this slope has, in some places, partially failed from the action of 
water in the ditch softening it, when the weight of the mass of earth above 
has crushed the foot of the slope and fallen inwards, generally, however, 
flaking off at a steeper angle than that of the original slope. 

“ Abundance of water may be thrown into the ditch from the numerous 
smal] mill streams which surround the city; but as at present constructed, 
although from the irregularity in the level of the bottom of the ditch, water 
lies in small quantities at intervals all round the fortress, it is only at the 
south-western angle that the ditch can be filled, and as its slopes are 
unrivetted, they are ill calculated either to retain the water or to resist its 
continued action. 

“‘ There is a slope of more than 12 feet from the bottom of the diteh at 
the north-east to that at the south-west angle, where a deep drain, unpro- 
vided with adam and undefended, save by the fire of the angle, carries 
off the water from the ditch into the Karbar rivulet, which runs south of 
the city. If this drain is closed, the water when 7 feet deep at the south- 
west angle, will lie as far as the Malik Gate; on the north side, and as far 
as half-way between the Kunduhar or southern gateway and the south-east 
angle on the south side, gradually diminishing in depth, leaving the 
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whole of the east side, two-thirds of the north side, and one-fourth of the 
south side, dry. In its present state great injury would result to the slopes 
if measures were adopted by dams or otherwise to keep the ditch constantly 
filled ; but for a short period at the approach of an enemy, this expedient 
might be resorted to with advantage; the soil is miry and tenacious, and 
the presence of a foot or two of water in the ditch would add considerably 
to the difficulty of crossing it. 

“The gateway towers are faced with burnt brick laid in mud, strengthened 
by pieces of rough timber 6 or 8 feet long, built in the brick-work to add 
to its strength and consistency. The interior of the towers is generally 
composed of earth and rubbish, but some have small vaulted chambers 
constructed in them. All the gateways are in very bad order; they are 
weak points, and have evidently proved inviting objects of attack, having 
suffered considerably from the fire of the Persian batteries. 

“ At the gateways the mound falls off in elevation. The walls of the pro- 
jecting work, before alluded to, are carried in an oblique direction down its 
exterior slope, in consequence the ‘sheerazees’ gradually approach each other 
opposite the gateways diminishing in width; at the same time, the rear of 
the upper ‘sheerazee’ commonly lying against the gateway wall. At the 
gate the ‘sheerazees’ fall into each other, and the communication is screened 
by the traverse in front of the former already adverted to. 

“In front of the gateways, the ditch also is generally narrower and ite 
section steeper than at other parts of the enciente. The bridges across 
it, communicating with the gateways, are of the radest description. Abut- 
ments of brick roughly laid in mud are constructed, projecting a few feet 
into the ditch ; on these a gate taken from its pivots, round timbers, or thick 
planks, are laid and sprinkled over with earth. During the late siege these 
were removed, the gateways were built up, the only communication with 
the exterior left being an opening just large enough for a man to creep 
through on his hands and knees, constructed in the thick mass of rough 
masonry forming the barricade. 

“The ark or citadel is a brick structure of an oblong form, 150 yards 
long from east to west and 50 yards wide; it is itself of considerable eleva- 
tion, and is erected on a high mounu nearly in the centre of the north face 
of the city. It is flanked by ten towers varying greatly in size, those at the 
angles being the largest, and of these, that at the north-east angle superior 
in size to the others. The interior of the building, which is occupied as a 
dwelling by Shah Kamran, is divided into three courts separated from 
each other by gates of little strength, the entrance being in the centre of 
the west side. From the entrance a screen-wall passes to a detached tower 
off the south-west angle, through which the road passes and crosses the 
ditch of the ark opposite its south-east angle by a draw-bridge traversing 
on small truck wheels which rest on timbers laid across the ditch: there 
is also a very small door in the north face of the ark, leading from it across 
the ditch to a garden in front, within the Ark-i-nao. 

“To the west of the ark, a stable court is attached, enclosed by a thick 
mud wall flanked by three towers, each having a small cavilier facing the 
town; this wall connects the south-west angle of the ark with the wall 
of the fortress near the Malik Gate. The stable court is as large as the 
ark itself, and both works are encircled by a ditch rivetted with stone 
which is looked into by a parapet, now imperfect and in bad order, built 
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round its scarp. The width of the ditch is about 40 feet, its counterscarp 
on the south side 10 feet and scarp 16 feet high; but the ditch is apparently 
partially filled with silt and might be rendered deeper; on the east side 
both the scarp and counterscarp are out of repair, and in some places may 
be crossed without much difficulty. This ditch would be a formidable 
obstacle if filled with water, which might be accomplished by means of a 
small dam and sluice. 

‘“‘ The ark from its mass and great height has an imposing appearance, but 
is not calculated to make a protracted defence after the capture of the town. 
Its walls, where an opportunity has been afforded of examining them, seem to 
vary in quality, and to be generally thick and of inferior masonry ; but they 
are exposed from top to bottom, and a few heavy shells thrown into the con- 
fined space in its interior would create great confusion among its defenders 
and cause much damage. It is said that the magazines of provisions for 
the garrison are, when a siege is apprehended, established in the ark. 

“The Ark-i-nao, or new citadel, 1s weak both in plan and profile. It is 
constructed in advance of the mound on a level with the country, and 
consists of a straight front line of wall 300 yards in length, and of two 
flank lines also quite straight. The front wall is flanked by five semi- 
circular towers, about 30 feet in diameter measured inside their parapet ; 
it is 13 feet thick at the base and 8 feet at top, crowned in its outer edge 
by a parapet 6 feet high and 14 thick. At the distance of 60 feet from 
the foot of this wall, the ditch is excavated about 30 feet wide and 15 
deep, with slopes of about 1 of base to 2 im height. The space between 
the ditch and foot of the wall is converted into a /aussebraie by a 
parapet 74 feet in height, and the communication along it is protected by 
a winding trench and four large traverses, on the top of each of which is 
established a small circular post for musketry. These precautions were 
found absolutely necessary during the late siege, for the whole front is 
completely open to enfilade from a battery established on its prolongation 
to the westward. The scarp of the ditch is partially flanked by small 
underground chambers for musketry to which galleries lead from the 
faussebraie, and a semi-circular projection, 30 feet wide, has been pushed 
forward into the ditch in the centre of the face nearly covering its width. 
The flank walls of the Ark-i-nao are similar to that above described, but 
are not more than two-thirds its thickness, and the faussebraie narrows 
at the returns, being not more than 20 feet wide where it approaches the 
main ditch. 

‘The communication from the interior of the work to the /aussebraie is 
maintained by a door opening on the west flank, between two small towers 
through the wall covered by the parapet of the /faussebraie. 

“The whole work is composed of sun-dried bricks and earth; its north- 
west angle has been much injured by the fire of the Persian batteries, and 
the scarp of the ditch has suffered greatly from the careless admission of 
water into the winding trench of communication before adverted to. 

“ Supposing this work to be forced, the ditch of the citadel would still 
present an obstacle to the attacking force, the counterscarp of which must 
be descended and ascended again before the interior of the town could be 
gained. The eastern flank wall of the Ark-i-nao crosses the main ditch, 
but beyond this the main wall comes down on the ditch of the citadel at a 
point where the counterscarp of the latter is rivetted and very high; not 
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the less the loss of this work would greatly endanger the safety of the 
place. 

“ The fortress of Her&t cannot be said to possess an esplanade: gardens, en- 
closed by thick and high mud walls, approach in many places within musket 
shot of the ditch, and villages and detached buildings are found on every side 
within range of musketry, ruins, water-courses, and cultivation extend to the 
very edge of the ditch. Edifices of strong masonry and greater size than 
ordinary dwelling-houses, such as reservoirs, tombs, and religious buildings, 
have been constructed opposite the gateways, some of them being within 
100 yards of the place. Mounds of earth of considerable height and size also 
occur within short distances of the walls in every direction, one of these 
mounds within 100 yards of the place is nearly half a mile in leneth and 30 
feet high, and extends from opposite the south or Kandahar gate, beyond the 
south-west angle of the fortress. It completely screens a hollow road within 
musket shot of the place, and a high building of great size and strength is 
erected on the top of this mound, not far to the eastward of the prolonga- 
tion of the west side of the fort. This building was occupied in force by 
the Persians during the late siege, and two batteries were raised on the 
mound, against the south-west angle, within 100 yards of the walls. 

‘ With scarcely an exception beyond the structure last adverted to, these 
buildings are now in a ruined or dilapidated state; but they afforded during 
the late siege excellent cover to the Persian soldiery ; many were converted 
by them into batteries or redoubts, and ready-made trenches and parallels 
were found in the irrigation channels, after the water, which was readily 
diverted from them, had been turned off. 

“ Water-courses, eight feet in width and four feet in depth, now flow within 
musket shot of the place completely along the east, south, and west sides of 
the fort. On these water-courses are four or five mills constructed of burnt 
bricks, with small towers about 30 feet high attached to them; the most 
distant of these is not 200 yards from the edge of the ditch. 

‘* A raised aqueduct of earth, constructed nearly on the prolongation of the 
east side of the fortress, now brings asupply of water, for the use of the city, 
from a high level to the northward, as far as the counterscarp of the ditch 
at the north-east angle. A road which skirts the ditch at this angle passes 
below the aqueduct, which is here supported on an arch of masonry, a second 
arch formerly conducted the water across the ditch ; this has been broken 
down, and a hollow pine tree now supplies its place. The position of this 
aqueduct is not very objectionable, as it is seen along its whole length from 
the walls of the fortress. 

‘‘The Persian trenches, the galleries of their mines and those of the 
countermines of the garrison, as well as the batteries raised by the 
besieging army, still encumber the ground near the fortress. Two of the 
cavalier batteries at the south-east angle on the prolongation of the 
eastern and southern faces about 200 and 250 yards from the walls, 
respectively, are enormous masses of earth (200 feet long, 70 feet broad, and 
from 20 to 30 feet high), and are said to have occupied a body of 2,000 
troops working nightly for several weeks to raise them. . 

‘In describing the esplanade, it becomes necessary to observe that the 
mound surrounding the city of Herat, and on which the wall is raised, 
appears to be in a great measure artificial, the surface of the ground outside 
the fortress having been removed to a depth varying from a few inches to 
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three feet to a distance of 50 or 60 yards to supply the material for ite for- 
mation. It thus happens that the level of the country, at the distance above 
mentioned from the ditch, is everywhere higher than the top of the coun- 
terscarp when divested of its small embankmenf. On the north face, where 
the ground gradually *ascends northwards towards 
po oe eas on a west the hills, this difference of level is more considerable, 
cietous ee Er ievt i the road at the north-east angle outside the ditch 
wles considerable: being 12 feet lower than the ground 300 yards to 
the northward. 

‘The fortress stands, therefore, on a shallow basin to which all the super 
fluous water from the irrigated land in the immediate vicinity of the city 
tends. This finds its way into the ditch, carrying with it much silt, 
creating ravines in the counterscrap, and damaging the slopes of the ditch, 
as already adverted to in treating of that particular work. 

‘The foregoing description of the esplanade refers more immediately to 
the ground within extreme musket range, or perhaps 500 yards of the 
place, but it will apply generally to the state of the country to a greater 
distance. Beyond the limits specified, the ground west of the fortress is 
covered with villages and vineyards enclosed by high walls to a distance 
of at least of 3ths of a mile from the walls. To the northward mounds of 
earth, rivalling in height and thickness that of the city itself, are found 
within 600 yards of the ark-i-nao: on these some large buildings of masonry 
in good preservation are erected, and beyond these mounds the extensive 
and magnificient ruins of the Mosella stand, the country east and north of 
them being completely shut in by villages and enclosures. Last of the city, 
at the distance of 600 yards from the place, the country is comparatively 
open and cultivated, but to the south, villages and enclosures continue in 
a dense mass to the banks of the Karbar. The Karbar is a rivulet fed 
by the overflowing of the numerous water-courses, and by percolation 
from the irrigated land of this portion of the valley to which it forms 
the natural drain. It takes its rise about a mile to the eastward of the city, 
and flows past and parallel to its south face at the distance of 750 yards, 
thence pursuing a course nearly due west till it falls into the Hari river at 
the distance of 12 miles from the city. South of the fortress, the banks of 
the rivulet are in many places steep and its bed soft; the body of water in 
it seldom exceed 815 feet in width, by 3 feet* in depth, and it is never 
dry. It is crossed by several ill-constructed and inconvenient bridges of 
masonry. 

“The city is divided into quarters by four streets leading from the east, west, 
and south gates, and from the ark to the Charsa or market-place in the 
centre of the city. These streets are tolerably straight, afd from 12 to 16 
feet wide; in them are situated all the shops in the city, and through them 
all the traffic passes the street leading from the south or Kandahar gate to 
the Charsa, and thence to the ark has been formerly vaulted over for the 
greater part of its length, holes being left m the crowns of the domes 
for the admission of light and air. Several of these domes are still 





# Since this was written, the Karbar was seen on the llth and 12th of March an impetuous 


torrent, 40 feet in width and from 7 to 10 in depth, after a heavy fall of rain. Some of the 
bridges over it near the city were swept away, and for 48 hours it was quite unfordable opposite 
the city. 
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standing, but these are generally in a dilapidated and many of them in 
a ruinous state. 

“The four quarters of the city are traversed by numerous lanes, very 
crooked and narrow, the largest not exceeding 12, and the smallest 6 or 7, feet 
in width; these are occasionally arched over for spaces of from 30 to 100 
feet in length, dwellings being constructed above the vaults. 

‘‘The houses are generally built in the form of hollow squares with the 
apertures to the interior ; they are commonly two and three stories high, the 
walls are very thick, built of brick and mud; the roofs of similar material, 
vaulted and surrounded by parapet walls, and the entrances are low, narrow, 
and winding; they are quite incombustible. The larger serais (dwelling- 
houses) have stable and servants’ courts attached to them, covered by strong 
walls; and every court-yard has generally a well or small reservoir for the 
reception of water in its centre. 

« From the foregoing description, it will appear that every house is more or 
Jess capable of opposing resistance to men armed with muskets only, and a 
determined garrison might, by barricading the streets leading to the 
ramparts and loopholing the adjacent houses, protract the defence of the 
place for some time after the walls had been gained by an enemy. 

“There are several spacious caravanserais in the town, which would serve 


on an emergency for the accommodation of troops, all of which open into 
the street leading from the south gate of the city to the ark. There are 
also numerous public reservoirs for supplying the population with water; 
these are carefully and strongly built of brick and mortar. They consist of 


a tank of masonry, generally rectangular in form, 15 or 20 feet deep, with 
steps leading to the bottom, over which a strong vaulted building is 
constructed ; some of these are of great size, capable of containing many 
thousand cubic feet of water. They are filled from the aqueduct carried 
across the ditch at the north-east angle of the fortress, and if carefully 
filled would contain an abundant supply of water for the population and 
garrison for several months. Water, however, is found in abundance at 
a depth of less than 30 feet below the general level of the soil, and 
wells* are very numerous. 

‘The greater number of the houses in the city are now deserted and in 
a dilapidated state. The number of inhabitants at the present time is 
supposed not to exceed one-fifth the number the city was estimated to 
contain six years ago. During the siege, a great portion of the wood- 
work of the houses was consumed for fuel, or for the manufacture of 
gun-powder, and bricks for the repair and strengthening the points attacked 
were, as matter of necessity, taken from the nearest adjacent houses. The 
dilapidation thus commenced has been increased by the neglect of numer- 
ous dwellings left unoccupied, by the desertion of the greater number of 
the inhabitants who were left in the city at the close of the siege, 

“ There are no barracks or other buildings in the city set apart expressly 
for the accommodation of the garrison, nor is there any symptom of a 
standing military force belonging to the State, if a body of about a 
thousand persons carrying firearms, retained and paid by the minister, 


® The Sp&his of the small detachment at Herat prefer the well water to that of the 
reservoirs, aud drink the former exclusively; their continued health during the period of eight 
months is sufficient proof of ite salubrity. 
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be excepted. Every one of these men has his separate dwelling, and accom- 
modation could easily be found in the city for any number of troops whom 
it might be necessary to call in for the defence of the place. 

“Stores of grain and other provisions for the garrison, as before men- 
tioned, are said to be established within the ark when apprehensions of a 
siege are entertained, and the quantity of gunpowder requisite for a defence, 
solely dependent on the fire of small arms, is, it is understood, kept in 
small parcels in different parts of the city, and at the spots within the 
walls where it is manufactured. 

“The arms available for the defence of the place appear to be—seven 
brass guns, two'only being mounted, which are parked in an open space 
in front of the ark, and there are a good many metal shot collected in 
different parts of the city. With one exception, a 6-pounder gun cap- 
tured from the Persians, the pieces of ordnance above alluded to, were cast 
in Herat, and scarcely one of them is serviceable. The present artillery 
materiel of the place may be almost disregarded in contemplating its 
means of defence. The minister possesses 1,200 indifferent muskets, and 
a considerable number of shumk&ls or matchlock wall pieces generally 
rifled, which appear very serviceable weapons, and are said to carry a ball 
with great accuracy to a distance of 400 yards and upwards. Lastly, 
almost every man in the valley above the poorest class is possessed of a 
matchlock and sword, and is familiar with their use. 

“ Having described the existing defences of Herat, their form, profile, 
and condition, it is proposed to consider the best mode of repairing, 
improving, and strengthening the works. 

“It will be borne in mind that the plan of the fort is nearly square; 
that the sides do not in form materially deviate from straight lines; that 
there are few considerable projections flanking the walls; that the parapets 
are not calculated to resist the fire of even field-pieces, being barely musket 
proof; that although the three lines of defensive works, the wall and the 
two ‘sheerazees’ respectively command, they do not cover each other, the 
parapets of the latter and entire elevation of the former being viewed from 
the edge of the ditch; that the exterior slope of the rampart is in few 
places so steep as to prevent it being ascended by armed men after the 
ditch is once crossed ; that the scarp and counterscarp of the latter work are 
unrivetted, and that cover exists within breaching distance almost all round 
the walls. Although, therefore, its advantages as commanding position 
for musketry are great, and the mass of its rampart affords many facilities 
for retrenching and repairing damages occasioned by the fire of an enemy, 
Herat cannot be considered as a place likely to offer a successful or even 
protracted resistance against the attack of a well equipped, scientifically 
directed, and adequately strong besieging force. 

‘A glance at the plan will show that to secure a proper flanking defence 
for the works on the principle of any system of modern fortification, it would 
be necessary to break the existing lines of the mound by alternate salient 
and re-entering angles; the removal of this enormous mass of earth and ite 
replacement in a different form would thus be called for: even were this 
alteration effected, the entire face of the fortification would still remain 
exposed to distant fire, and if the present high relief were to be maintained, 
this defect could only be remedied by constructing works also of greater 
than ordinary elevation in advance of the enciente. If, again, to obviate 
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this necessity, the existing profile were lowered, the wall entirely removed, 
and the summit of the mound cut into the form of a substantial parapet, 
the requisite alteration of plan (Note A) would amount to an almost 
entire reconstruction of the fortress. 


‘‘ Note 4 —But without altering the plan in any material degree, a remodification of this 
art of the profile, such as is adverted to in the report, would be an improvement on the ex- 
isting work. A sort notice, therefore, of the mode in which this might be effected has been 
thrown into the form of a note, as it would occupy time and distract attention to bring for- 
ward in detail inthe report the several plans for the improvement of the fortress that have 
been considered and might be adopted, and after canvassing their merits proceed to state 
what is first recommended, and as active measures for rendering the place defensible have been 
called for, what has already been partially effected. 

The alteration that might be made in this part of the profile, with a slight corresponding 
change in the tracing of the scarp line, is shown in the accompanying sketch. The existing 
wall might be entirely removed from the top of the mound, and a ditch, rivetted with sun- 
dried brick and flanked by small projections, excavated between the present foot of the wall 
and the upper ‘shecrazee’; the earth from the ditch and the rubbish of the wall being thrown 
back on the interior of the mound, and there formed into a substantial rampart and parapet, 
having a loopholed wall for musketry in front of the latter. The upper ‘sheerazee’ might be 
removed or retained, or but partially preserved, as might be found most advantageous in the 
execution of the work. 

After a first examination of the fortress, this improvement seemed likely to offer as great a 
proportionate advantage compared with the cost of its execution as any other material modifi- 
cation of the work that could be devised. The following considerations induced a belief that 
it should occupy but a secondary place in point of time in submitting a scale of improvement 
for the defences of Herat. 

A rough estimate of the cost of the work exhibits a probable outlay of nine and a quarter 
lakhs of rupees. The time required for its execution is thus estimated: the excavation of the 
ditch and formation of the new rampart and parapet involve the removal and replacement from 
an average depth of 20 to an average distance of 100 feet of 48% millions of cubic feet of 
earth, allowing from four laborers to one hundred cubic feet, its completion would occupy a 
body of 200 men for 34 years, supposing the year to contain 300 working days. 

A work of this magnitude demands a time of profound peace and prospect of continued tran- 
quillity for its execution. It would be unwise to throw down the wall and commence an extensive 
modification of the rampart adopted, as the work must be in its progress to the easy passage 
to and fro of a large body of workmen without the certainty of being able to complete, or make 
considerable progress in its execution before an attack could be made on the city. Such a state 
of affairs as is here adverted to has certainly not lately existed at Herat. 

Most of all, it would be unwise to undertake so extensive a modification of the interior line 
of defensive works of the fortress, while the exterior works remained in a dilapidated and insecure 
condition. To place the latter in an efficient state of defence must of itself be a work of 
time, and till completed, the work executed to the main wall might be limited to the repair of 
breaches and weak points necessary to secure the place against a coxp de main. This considera- 
tion points out the advisability of postponing the execution of a work of this nature till the 
means of immediate safety are established in advance of it. 

A large proportion of artillery than called for by other alterations would be required to render 
the work thus modified of its fullest value. 

Lastly, popular opinion is in favor of the wall: to remove it would, in the eyes of many, 
be tantamount dismantling the fortress. The slightest movement hitherto made by the officers 
of the mission towards the repair and improvement of the works has been watched by the autho- 
rities of the place witn the utmost jealousy and suspicion, and supposing the wall partially re- 
moved, it might be difficult to persuade the people that the substitute provided, so much leas 
imposing in appearance, was indeed a more effectual enfeguard than the lofty turrets which 
it had replaced. This objection to the early removal of the wall is here merely stated ; its weight 
does not fall within the province of this memoir to discuss. 

With reference to the particular project of improvement under consideration, it should be 
mentioned that to secure a proper flanking defence for the ditch, the excavation of which is 
contemplated, galleries for musketry should be constructed along the small flanks of the projec- 
tions and parts of the curtain sidjaceut to them within the scarp rivetment. These are con- 
fidered preferable to galleries in the counterscarp for this fortress on account of the great 
advantages the temporary or partial possession of the latter might afford to the besieging force. 
No great additional expense would be occasioned by the construction of galleries of this nature, 
and the native soldiers are, in a modified form, acquainted with their use. 
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Supposing, however, a modification of the works of the nature above 
adverted to be effected, may it not be questioned whether the fortress 
on its new plan would be so well adapted as in its present form to the mode 
of defence adopted by undisciplined troops acting with bravery, but without 
concert and ignorant of the design of many parts of the defensive works 
placed in their hands. Such a system of fortification would render the 
aid of a powerful artillery necessary fully to develop its powers of resist- 
ance, and would also call for the services of a larger garrison than is 
required for the present work. Independent of the difficulty of providing 
ammunition and provisions for a very large body of troops during a pro- 
tracted siege, the disadvantage of having a longer front to maintain cannot 
be more forcibly illustrated than by stating that the garrison of Herat 
has already to defend an enciente measuring 34 miles in length along the 
scarp of the ditch. 

“ Without altering the plan of the mound, outworks may be constructed 
all round the present fortress within the envelope of a ditch of sufficient 
strength to compel the besieging force to make itself master of one or 
more of them before proceeding to the attack of the inner line 
of defensive works, and this might be accomplished at an expense great 
indeed, but, perhaps, within the limits which it might be judged expedient 
to incur to secure some important political object. 

“The objections, however, to a project of this nature appear strong ; 
they are— 

“ 1s¢.—The great extens‘on that would thus be given to works already 

too large for advantageous resistance against ample means of attack ; 





It would be necessary to suppress the wall for musketry shown in the section, on the faces of 
the projecting towers, to rivet the outer slope of their parapets, and to bring the parapets 
forward on the scarp as far as possible, lowering the terreplein of the towers considerably 
at the same time. This arrangement would enable the garrison to bring a single gun from 
each flank to swamp the ditch, and as the range is so short, and discharges of grape would be 
most effectual for the service required, carronades would be found useful pieces in these 
positions. 

The scarp of this work would be effectually secured against distant fire ; the free use of large 
shells would undoubtedly injure, and might, perhaps, breach the work, but it would be very 
difficult to bring a sufficient number of these projectiles from any quarterto Herat. The best mode 
of attacking the work would, perhaps, be by mining, which could not of course be undertaken 
till a lodgment across the outer ditch had been secured, and in the practice of countermining 
the pope of the country have left proofs all round the fortress that they are by no means 
unskilled, 

The disadvantage of the exposure of the terreplein of the rampart to enfilade has still 
to be obviated; this must be met by the erection of high and thick traverses, for which there 
would be ample room on the terreplein, and advantage is taken of this opportunity to observe 
that partial breaks in the curtains, although they -would tend to secure the reverse of the 
works against enfilade fire, would diminish at the same time the effects of the flanking fire 
that can be brought to bear on their front, and which, from the confined Jimits within which 
the tracing of the works must be laid out, is already inadequate; this remark applies the more 
forcibly as the relief of’ the works increases. 

The section accompanying this note shows the projected alteration carried into effect on a pro- 
file which is deemed a fair average one of the existing work ; the more the actual section of the 
work is found to differ from the average profile, the greater will be the quantity of work required 
to adapt it to the moditied form. It would in many places, and wherever the distance between 
the foot of the wall and the scarp of the ditch falls short of 150 feet, be necessary to throw back 
the rampart further than is represented, but numerous modifications of any profile that could be 
suggested would be found necessary on account of the varying strength of the works occasionally 
of the ground in their front in the course of execution of the project. ° 

Further detail would seem to be uncalled for ; thus much has been stated that if circumstances 
seem to Government to render the further improvement of the fortress desirnble, both the ad- 
vantage and expense of this alteration may be estimated and considered elsewhere. 
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perhaps also too large for the defensive resources at the command of the 
State. 

“2nd.—The necessity that would exist for increasing the numerical 
strength of the garrison and the disadvantage of being compelled to divide 
this into several different parties. 

“ 3rd.—The difficulty of securing the fidelity of the different bodies of 
troops (supposing them Afghans), to which the defence of these outworks 
must be entrusted, and the chances that the reduction or surprise 
of one of these outworks from want of vigilance or want of fide- 
lity of its garrison might lead to the capture of the place under circum- 
stances against which caution or courage might prove alike unavailing. 

“ There is yet a third mode of defence which might be adopted, but to it 
the foregoing objections still more forcibly apply, that of building a system 
of detached forts all round the city, every one of which should have its separ- 
ate garrison properly armed and munitioned, and should be sufficiently 
strong to demand that a separate attack should be commenced against it 
before a besieging force could break that part of the cordon which it defended, 
with a view to ulterior operations against the place itself. 

‘¢ However successful such a mode of defence may have been elsewhere 
found, it is certainly not well adapted to the people of Kohrasin to render 
it truly efficient ; adegree of system and mutual co-operation would be re- 
quired, to which they are unaccustomed, and which indeed could only be 
expected from highly disciplined troops guided by skilful and experienced 
officers. 

“Tf the correctness of the foregoing views be admitted, it will perhaps be 
conceded that it is almost too much to hope from such reformation of the 
defences of the fortress as may be readily effected that Herat can be 
capable of resisting fora length of time, the skilful attack of an adequate 
besieging force, but the works may unquestionably be greatly strengthened 
and improved even in their present form, so as to admit of a more vigorous 
defence being maintained by a native garrison than could be the case in 
their present state. 

‘In the endeavour to show how improvement may, under this limitation 
(Note B), be most expediently made, it will be requisite to detail 

‘‘18f,—The measures required to place the existing works in a condition 
at least as good as they were before the commencement of the late siege by 
the Persians. 

“‘2nd.—How these measures may be extended to embrace the repair of 
dilapidations caused by time and neglect, with general slight improvements 
to the works. 





Note B.—The instructions under which this report is framed are silent as regards the question 
of expense; the repair, strengthening, and improvement of the defences of Her&t are the 
objects sought without reference to the cost, and some embarrassment is felt in assuming a limit to 
which the probable expense of the propositions for improvement submitted should extend. For 
a limit must, it is concluded, be assigned to the expense of projects embracing the remodelling of 
an unrivetted and unflanked enciente four miles in length, attached to a fortress garrisoned by 
the irregular troops of a foreign state, and more than 600 miles distant from the frontier of the 
Government by which the expenditure is to be defrayed. 

The time also that would be required to effect any material improvement in the works of Herat 
must be supposed to influence the extent to which their reformation should be attempted, and a 
few of the considerations which have restricted the extent of improvement suggested in the re- 
port are here detailed. 
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“ 3rd.—The easiest mode, without materially altering any of the existing 
works, of modifying them and strengthening them to the best advantage, 
on a progressive scale of improvement. 


‘In the first instance, it will be necessary to particularize the damage to 
the defences of the place accruing from the operations of the Persians 
during the late siege. 


‘The principal points of attack were, the south-west and the south-east 
angles, the north-western angle of the Ark-i-nao and all the five gateways, 
and at these eight points considerable damage has been occasioned by the tire 
of the besieging force; the faces of the angle towers and of the walls and 
smaller towers adjacent being completely ruined, and the gateways, which 
were most wretchedly constructed, left in a very dilapidated state. Besides 
these damages, breaches have been made in several places through the wall, 
one on the north, one on the east, two on the south, and two on the west 
faces of the fortress, no attempt to repair which has been made since the 
close of the siege. 


One of the first extensive and general improvements for strengthening the profile of Govern- 
ment works constructed of earth only, the expediency of which would claim attention, is that of 
giving a revetment to the ditch. The following rough calculations will show how far, under the 
requisite considerations of time and expense, it may be desirable to make general extensive 
additions of masonry to the works of Herat. 

It is estimated that substantial work of burnt brick bedded in mortar cannot be executed at 
Her&t qgnder Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet. Fuel is scarce, wheel carriage unknown, and, in the 
present state of the roads round the city, barely practicable, and labor is dear, ‘The population 
of the city is also small, and although, since the arrival of the mission at Herat, and the 
encouragement held out to laborers, several workmen have come in from Mashad, not more than 
a good and 20 indifferent masons unaccustomed to work in mortar could now be procured in 

e city. 

A scarp revetment, 24 feet in height, crowned by a wall 6 feet high and 2% thick, loopholed 
for musketry round the fortress, would contain 4,600,000 cubic feet of masonry, and would cost 
eleven and a half lakhs of rupees. 


A counterscarp revetment, 20 feet in height, would contain 2,333,340 cubic feet of masonry, 
and would cost five lakhs and eighty-three thoueand rupees. 


The aggregate cost, then, of a scarp and counterscarp revetment of the above dimensions 
would be seventeen and a third lakhs of rupees; allowing 10 bricks of 150 cubic inches each to 
the cubic foot, the above quantity of masonry would call for the manufacture of seveuty 
millions of bricks; and if each mason laid 250 bricks daily, the execution of the work would 
demand the labor of one hundred masons for nine and a quarter years, allowing 300 working 
days to every year. 


To construct water revetments only in the ditch to the scarp and counterscarp, each 10 feet 
high, without lurms would require the execution of 140,000 cubic feet of masonry, and cost 
three and a half lakhs of rupees. Sixty masons, allowing 300 working days in the year, would 
accomplish this work in a little morethan three years; the work would require the manufacture 
of fourteen millions of bricks, and the consumption of nearly twenty thousand tons of fuel. 
In ite present state, the country could not, it is imagined, furnish this supply of fuel nor 
carriage for it, without recourse being had to measures which would bear with great severity 
on its agricultural interests. 


However advantageous permanent revetments must, in a general point of view, be deemed as 
adding to the strength and security of fortifications, it has been assumed that the expense at- 
tending their construction and length of time requisite to ensure their completion would go 
beyond the present views of Government. In the propositions, therefore, brought forward, the 
execution of masonry, except for minor works, such as drains, communications across the ditch, &c., 
is not contemplated. In places where it may be found necessary to support earthen slopes at a 
very steep angle, sun-dried bricks laid in mud may be used everywhere above the water-level at 
one-fifth the cost of brick and mortar; but generally it is deemed preferable to suppose that 
the earthen slopes are laid off at an angle of 45°, although when newly constructed, they will 
stand on a much steeper angle. 
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The walls also show traces, in some parts, of partial attacks, abandoned 
probably after a few hours’ firing; and the marks of the irregular and 
desultory fire of the Persian artillery are in many points visible, the effect 
having been to shatter the thin parapet walls where the shot struck them, 
and to deface, rather than seriously injure, the main wall. 


“The counterscarp of the ditch opposite these attacks has generally been 
injured by mining, and rather by the countermines of the besieged, which 
are very numerous, than by the galleries of the besiegers. 


‘These works appear to have been carried to a great extent both in the 
attack and defence of the place; at the close of the siege no precautions 
were taken to fill in the useless galleries, and the water which has got into 
them has in some places materially injured the slopes. near which they 
were constructed. 


“The trenches and batteries of the besieging force remain unfilled and 
unlevelled, and their removal ay be considered as a portion of the work 
requisite to the restoration of the fortifications. 


“ But the main defences of the place, the mound, the ‘sheerazees’ and the 
ditch do not appear to have suffered from the operations of besiegers, except at 
the south-east and south-west angles, and from the labours of the garrison 
during the siege in strengthening the ‘sheerazees.’ These works, imperfect as 
they are, may be considered in as efficient a state as they were before the 
attack commenced. 


“To repair the damage caused by the Persian attack and place the works 


in their original state of efficiency, would probably require the following 
expenditure :— 


Rupees, 

The Kandahar Gateway _... san a ... 4,000 
The Irak, Chak, and Khfishk Gateways ... vie ... 6,000 
The Malik Gateway pi ses De ... 1,600 
The South-East Angle sve ae ie ... 6,000 
The South-West Angle we ee aig ..- 4,000 
The Ark-i-Nao ass se a ... 2,000 
Repairing breaches in the wall ia sii ... 10,000 
Rebuilding fallen Towers... ye oe ... 3,000 
Repairs of Parapets, &c. .... ase wed ... 2,000 
Slopes of Scarp and Counterscarp Ses sai .. 2,600 
Filling in Trenches, levelling Batteries ... se ..» 9,000 
ToTaL ..» 60,000 

=a 


But this repair, although it would suffice to render Herat fully as strong, 
if not stronger than it was before the advance of the Persians, will not 
provide for the numerous dilapidations attributable solely to time and neglect, 
or to remedy the existing defects of the slopes of the works, most of which 
are in a loose and crumbling condition. 
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« A further outlay, therefore, if not actually necessary, is in the highest 
degree desirable, with a view of removing the defects alluded to; and the 
cost of effecting this may be estimated as follows :— 


Cutting down and remodelling the scarp slope of the _ Re. Rs. 
ditch and altering the exterior slope of the lower 
‘sheerazee’ at the same time 25,000 


Cutting down and remodelling the slope of the 
counterscarp and modifying the form of the em- 








bankment at its edge __... Bs ..» 20,000 
Improving the slope between the two ‘sheerazees’ ... 5,000 
50,000 
Building a buttress of earth along the foot of the 
wall, taking down and rebuilding portions which do 
not appear trustworthy ©... Se ».. 30,000 
Building up the weakest portions of the interior of 
the wall and making convenient communications to 
its top se a se ... 20,000 
—— 50,000 
Toran ..,__1,00,000 


which sum is divided into two portions of Rs. 50,000 each, the work first 
detailed being considered of the greater importance. 

“Tt now remains to consider the best method of strengthening and 
improving the existing works, still leaving them adapted to the mode of 
defence adopted by an Afghan garrison; and before entering on this subject, 
it may be laid down as a principle, that on the efficiency of its musketry 
fire, Herat must principally rely for retarding the operations of a besieging 
force, without an entire remodelling of the fortress, without obtaining 
ordnance and ammunition from the Indian arsenals on a scale suited to 
the size of the place, without creating a body of drilled and disciplined 
gunners instructed to work this ordnance with effect. Artillery can be 
considered but an auxiliary in the defence. Under this view, preference 
should be generally given to measures having for their object the securing 
to the garrison the fullest effect derivable from its musketry fire. 

‘¢ The esplanade should be cleared ; all buildings, walls, and mounds removed, 
and all water-courses filled in to a distance within extreme musket range, 
or perhaps as far as 500 yards from the walls of the fortress. A larger 
esplanade would doubtless be desirable, but the attainment of thus much 
unobstructed space to the fire of the garrison would add greatly to the 
strength of the place; and as the authorities of the place, though strongly 
urged and prodigal of promises, have not yet taken one step in furtherance 
of this improvement, considerations of the expediency of enlarging the 
esplanade may well be deferred till thus much of this important object 
has been secured. 

“The expense of this work is, of all others, the most difficult to estimate ; 
but it could, for reasons which have already been officially expressed, be 
more readily and cheaply executed at the present than at a future period. 
These reasons are founded on the fact that the enclosures and houses round 
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the fortress are in a state of ruin and entirely deserted ; to create an espla- 
nade at the present moment would not entail the removal of a single 
inhabited dwelling, a cultivated garden, a vine or a fruit tree. Witha 
return of the place to a comparative state of prosperity, the deserted dwell- 
ings near the city will probably be the first re-occupied, and then the 
execution of the measure must be attended with very heavy expense to 
Government or hardship on individuals; but there is reason to apprehend 
that if this re-occupation is once permitted, the improvement to the defence 
of the fortress thus suggested will never be accomplished. 

“The complete execution of the work is one to which, from the existence of 
a few tombs near the city to which the feeling of sanctity is attached, some 
repugnance is felt, and under these circumstances it is one which could only 
be performed with satisfaction and propriety by the authorities of the place. 
If from religious considerations the retention of particular buildings is 
found necessary, it will be requisite, when the work of clearance has been 
carried as far as practicable, to devise measures for fortifying them, or at 
least for preventing an attacking force from deriving advantages from their 
possession. To do this effectually must in every case cost far more than 
to remove them. 

“The necessity of having detached posts to defend is considered by the 
Minister as a disadvantage, and he doubts the ability of the garrison to 
maintain them even for a short time; if possible, therefore, any buildings 
thus left, the possession of which in the hands of an enemy would be dis- 
advantageous to the defence of the fortress, should be connected with it by 
communications covered from the fire of an enemy; but until the question 
of clearing the esplanade is decided, it would occupy time unnecessarily to 
enter into details regarding the fortification of posts of this nature. It is, 
however, necessary to remark that money laid out on the improvement of 
the works by Government must be expended at a great disadvantage until 
something is done to secure the place from the close fire of the batteries of 
the besieger, immediately after its investment. 

Tt has not been proposed to throw the land thus cleared out of ‘cultivation, 
or altogether to remove the water-courses necessary for its irrigation, but 
no trenching should be permitted; and if due encouragement were given to 
the cultivators, it is hoped that all traces of walls, buildings, vineyards 
and the smaller mounds would soon disappear beneath the plough. Where 
extensive mounds exist, their entire removal seems out of the question, 
but all hollow spaces affording cover from the fire of the fort should 
be filled in by earth cut away from the more elevated portions, 
and the steep sides towards the fortress should be carefully sloped down, 
go as to leave the surface exposed to the fire from the ‘sheerazees.’ 
The cost of thus clearing the esplanade to the proposed limit might, 
it is conjectured, be effected for a lakh of Rupees (Rs. 1,00,000.)* 

“The walls and towers at the angles and gateways should be adapted to 
the reception of artillery; those at the angles might be made capable of 


* Subsequent consideration and the result of a partial clearance lead to a belief that the 
cocci outlay is here greatly over-estimated, and that one-half the sum specified would be 
nenrer the trath: excessive particularity in levelling the ground is not called for, and as the 
land near the city is exceedingly valuable, it will probably soon pass under cultivation when the 
ruins and enclosures are once thrown down. 
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bearing each one heavy gun and three or four pieces of smaller calibre; 
those at the gateways might be made strong and spacious enough to receive 
one small gun each. In executing this work it would be necessary to 
raise a considerable mass of earth at each angle to obtain the requisite 
space; and as the angles command the other portions of the wall, it 
would add little to the expense of the work to convert each angle tower 
into a redoubt flanking the interior half faces of the wall nearest to it, 
The total cost of effecting this improvement is estimated at thirty thousand 
Rupees (Rs. 30,000). 

“The alignment and profile of the ‘sheerazees’ may be improved; they 
may be traversed where necessary, the crest of their parapets made every- 
where 3 feet thick, and the slope nowhere less than 45°. The ‘sheerazees’ 
might be adapted in some places to the reception of field pieces or small 
iron guns, and their communications with the town and each other improved. 
_ The advantages that would result from this improvement are, that it would 
render the ‘sheerazees’ longer tenable against the fire of artillery; it would 
enable the garrison to bring the fire of artillery to bear with effect on a 
near approach of the enemy which could not be well effected from the walls, 
and it would compel the besieger to take measures for ruining the whole 
exterior slope of the mound before an assault were attempted. 

“ The cost of this work, if substantially executed by building up the slopes 
with moist earth all round the fortress, would cost a lakh and a half of 
Rupees (Rs. 1,50,000) ; but if it should be deemed sufficient to widen and 
traverse the ‘sheerazees,’ leaving the slope at as steep an angle ‘as the earth 
thrown out of these works would assume, one-third the sum of Rs. 50,000 
would probably suffice for the work. There are some weak points where 
more than in others it would be desirable to strengthen the profile by the 
method in the first instance alluded to. It will be convenient to consider 
the smaller of these sums as that which should in the first instance be 
granted (if the scheme of improvement extends so far) for strengthening 
the ‘sheerazees,’ Rs. 50,000. 

“The enlargement, improvement, and defence of the ditch: This 
work would, more than any other, add to the security of the place 
against any attack but that of a scientific enemy, and would compel the 
besieger, unless hazardous massacres were risked, to sap up to the ditch, 
blow in the counterscarp, and mine or batter down the scarp before giving 
the assault. 

“Assuming that the ditch were enlarged to a width of 60 feet at the 
level of the country and to an average depth of 16 feet below the same 
level, water might be admitted into the ditch, and retained to a depth suffi- 
cient to render it everywhere unfordable. 

“The earth might be excavated to the required section leaving 
as steep as possible, that of the counterscarp would probably vary from 
- 45° to 60°, that of the scarp could not be laid out at a steeper slope than 

45° with the prospect of retaining its form permanently, as the earth in 
this part of the work has been frequently disturbed, and it would be neces- 
sary to support it in many places by a regularly-built slope of moist earth, 
which would be executed simultaneously with the excavation. Below the 
probable highest level of the water in the ditch, it is proposed to leave 
the slopes more gentle to prevent the chance of the scarp slope being under- 
mined, although the tendency of water, particularly in the irrigation canals 
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constructed in this soil, seems to be to cut away the foot of slopes and 
leave them steeper than omginally constructed. Additional strength 
would be obtained by increasing the section of the ditch beyond 
the dimensions specified, but it would be prudent, in the first instance, to 
limit the work to the section already named, and even to restrict the width 
to 50 feet, cutting down the counterscarp, the remaining 10 feet by a second 
operation, which would ensure the whole work being brought into an im- 
proved state at an earlier period. 

‘‘The earth excavated from the ditch might be piled up on the counterscarp 
to a height just great enough not to intercept the fire from the crest of the 
parapet of the lower ‘sheerazee,’ and formed into a regular glacis slope 
towards the country, or removed to a distance of perhaps ten yards from 
the edge of the ditch, and there formed into a glacis protecting a covered 
way (Note C). In excavating the ditch, it would be desirable to take 
measures for bringing its bottom nearly to a level. It cannot be conve- 
niently deepened at its lowest point, the south-west angle, without render- 
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Note C.—The measure of filling the ditch with water, though it will unquestionably add to 
the security of the place against surprise or assault, and increase the difficulty of crossing it 
even in a regular conducted attack, will carry with it this disadvantage. The communication 
with the country will be rendered more difficult, and thus prove a check on the formation of 
sorties by the garrison, and impede the return into the place of the parties if soon discovered 
and repulsed. Against a vigilant and well disciplined force sorties of this description would 
effect little, but they were repeatedly successful during the late siege, and were greatly dreaded 
by the Persians; their trenches were almost invariably deserted on the assault of the sallying 
parties and left in their possession for a considerable time. The establishment of a covered way 
may be expected to remove a portion of the inconvenience apprehended from this cause. 

Communnications easily removeable may be made across the ditch in convenient situations, on 
trestles, to places of arms established in the covered way, these being further secured by small 
intrenchments, such as walls, loop-holed for musketry, or stockaded tambours, but the necessity 
for constructing works of this nature may be left to future consideration. The Minister is 
particularly anxious to have a wet ditch, and the construction of a good dam will admit of the 
ditch being drained if the presence of water in it should be found on the whole detrimental to 
the defence. 

The establishment of a covered way seems also greatly desired by the Minister, and during 
the late siege some attempts were made by the garrison to establish posts beyond the ditch 
assimilating in principle to a covered way to afford them the means of more rapidly sallying on 
the Persians; but the ditch at this time was dry and easily crossed, and when retiring or beaten 
back little difficulty was experienced by the parties of the garrison in scrambling across 
the ditch into the lower ‘shecernzee.’ This facility will no longer exist when the ditch is 
deepened, filled with water, and the slopes rendered smoother and steeper. From the scarcity 
of timber now in the valley the covered way could not at present be palisaded without sacri- 
ficing the orchards, for the transport of the mass of timber that would be required for this 
purpose across the hills or from any considerable distance, in a country where wheel carriage is 
unknown, and indeed hardly practicable in the present state of the roads, is not to be thought of. 
But there is ample spare ground in the vicinity of the city, and the Herit Government might, 
by forming plantations and also by planting trees along the embankments of the water-courses, 
make provision for obtaining in a few years any number of well-grown trees that might be 
required for this purpose. 

The formation of a covered way would tend better to screen the lower ‘sheerazee’ by the 
removal of the excavated earth a few yards from the edge of the ditch than if this were raised 
immediately upon it, and although this removal would lessen tle height of the counterscarp, it 
would tend to diminish the effect of mines constructed with the view of filling in the ditch—a 
consideration of importance unless when the ditch is very wide. It should also be mentioued 
that Lientenant Pottinger, whose opinion on the point poasesses the strongest claim to attention, 
was an advocate for its construction. 

No direct prejudice to the defence in any particular secms likely to arise from the establishment 
of a covered way, and in some respects particularly with a wet ditch its possession is likely 
to prove advantageous to the garrison, and it should certainly be formed wherever the quantity 
of earth excavated from the ditch affords sufficient material for ite construction. 
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ing its drainage difficult and expensive, and to secure a proper height of 
eounterscarp the whole of the earth excavated from the ditch from the south- 
west angle northward as far as the Irak Gate and eastward as far as the 
Kandahar Gate will be required, and if the establishment of a covered way 
all round the fortress be deemed necessary, the width of the ditch should 
be increased along this portion of the enceinte. 

It would not be difficult to retain water in the ditch to a depth quite 
sufficient to render it unfordable even at the existing difference of level in 
its bottom, by means of dams of masonry with sluices; the method pro- 
posed, however, of deepening the ditch where the level of the ground is high, 
and of raising the counterscarp where it is low, is preferred as giving the 
work a more formidable section, depth rather than width being required 
to increase the strength of the ditch. 

The quantity of earth to be excavated in effecting this improvement is 
computed at nine and three quarters millions of cubic feet, to be raised 
from an average depth of 13, and transported an average distance of 120 
feet ; allowing one rupee per 100 cubic feet, the cost of execution will amount 
to nearly one lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000). 

The unrevetted slopes of the ditch would probably suffer if exposed to the 
continued action of water, which they would be if the ditch were kept per- 
manently filled, and under any circumstances it would be desirable to have the 
means of keeping it completely drained at command. The dam should be 
protected against distant fire by a small covering work, and the drain should 
be removed from opposite the angle where it is now situated to a spot on 
the west side about 100 yards north of it, where it would be better pro- 
tected, and the drain should be carried off in a direction perpendicular to the 
face to prevent it affording cover to an enemy. 

The cost of constructing a drain and dam with a small outwork to defend 
it, and of revetting the scarp and counters for a distance of 110 yards 
on either side the dam, would amount to iat forty thousand rupees 
(Rs. 40,000). An outline of the mode in which it is suggested this object 
might be effected accompanies this report. A simple drain covered in with 
masonry and furnished with sluice gates might be constructed for less than 
one-tenth this sum outside the ditch; and in this case, if it should be deter- 
mined to rest the defence throughout a siege on a wet ditch, the drain 
might with advantage be built up and filled in with earth, in the event of a 
formidable attack being threatened, which would render the draining the ditch 
by a besieging force, if it were attempted, a difficult and hazardous operation. 

The expediency of adopting either mode of executing the work depends on 
the degree of expense Government are disposed to devote to the general object 
of improving the works. If it should be desired to restrict the expenditure, 
still carrying improvement in this respect as far as would realize the ideas en- 
tertained by the authorities of the place of its security or efficiency, it would 
not be worth while to devote a large sum to the accomplishment of this 

articular object. The mode of executing the work in what is believed to 
be the most efficient manner has been noticed, but as this improvement can 
be at any time executed if approved, the lowest scale of expenditure which 
will suffice to provide a drain and dam for the ditch is here assumed as 
necessary, Re. 4,000. 

The increased section of the ditch would render a reconstruction of all 
the communications across it indispensable. Under any circumstances, 
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indeed, improved bridges would be very desirable. The bridges would be of 
timber, supported on abutments and piers of masonry built in the ditch, 
and circumstances might admit of draw-bridges being attached to them 
with advantage. The cost of five such bridges may be estimated at 
Rs. 15,000. 

“It would be desirable to reconstruct on an improved plan the aqueduct 
which conducts water across the ditch for the use of the city opposite the 
north-east angle. It might be supported on light piers and arches of 
masonry, and the aqueduct itself covered over with an angular roof to 
prevent it being made use of asa bridge. It would be easy to divert the 
water from the aqueduct, if necessary, into the ditch, and an arrangement 
to facilitate the execution of this object might be made in constructing the 
work. The total cost would probably amount to Rs. 10,000. 

“The present unflanked state of the ditch will not have been overlooked, 
and in increasing the section of this work, the defect would be very sensibly 
felt; the following remedy is suggested :— 

“Large semicircular towers, or, preferably, perhaps, works with two faces 
meeting at an angle of 90,° and two flanks just the width of the ditch and 
40 feet clear width within their parapets, might be constructed in the ditch 
at intervals of about 200 yards. These towers would be connected with 
the lower ‘sheerazee,’ would just command the glacis, and be adapted to the 
reception of light guns. The ditch would be carried round them at its 
full section, and to secure their permanency, it might be found necessary to 
protect their bases by slight revetments below the water level. Twenty- 
three of these towers would be required, six on each of the south, east, 
and west sides and five on the north side, averaging their cost at about 
ne 8,000 each; the probable expense of executing this work would be 

8. 7 0, 000. 

“Tt would be advantageous to eer redoubte beyond the main ditch, 
but separated from the covered way a ditch 80 feet wide to cover the 
communications at the gateways, ani keep these open as long as possible. 
These works might be Redan shaped, opened at the gorge to the fire of the 
place, and furnished on each face with the means of keeping open a commu- 
nication with the country, either or both of which should be readily remov- 
able at pleasure. The faces of these redoubts should perhaps not be less 
than 50 yards in length, and as they would be constructed of earth only, 
they would not probably cost more than Rs. 3,000 each. Five of them, 
therefore, might be constructed for Rs. 15,000. 

“It remains to recapitulate the cost of the several improvements which 
ale been noticed as likely to add to the strength and efficiency of this 
work :-— 


Enlarging the ditch to a width of 60 feet and oe of 16 feet 





on an average below the level of the evans 1,00,000 
Drain and dam si ‘es 4,000 
Five bridges... sine int site ..» 15,000 
Aqueduct as re ear ite 10,000 
Twenty-three flanking towers i .. 70,000 
Five redoubts to protect the communications sie .». 15,000 

Tora. ... 2,14,000 
eS 
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“The remodelling the Ark-i-nao or new citadel.—It has been observed 
that this is an extremely weak and defective work, possessing all the 
faults in plan of the main wall without its commanding position or 
capability of defence. It is a low work, the base of the wall, which 
is 18 feet high, exclusive of the parapet, being on a level with the 
country immediately outside the ditch ; and as has been before observed, the 
country gradually rises on the north side from the ditch, and is several feet 
higher than its outer edge at the distance of two or three hundred yards 
from the fortress. It is here, if anywhere, that advantage would result 
from an entire change of plan in the work as now laid out, and it is worthy 
of consideration (providing always that the scale of expense to which the 
Government are disposed to extend improvement admits of the change) 
whether the existing work should not be removed, and one or two fronts of 
fortification with ravelins in form of a horn or a crown work substituted 
for it. In this case the removal or lowering one or two large mounds which 
would completely look into the advanced portions of the new work would 
be necessary. At present, as more in keeping with the suggestions offered 
for the general improvement of the works, it is proposed that the existing 
walls should be at least doubled in thickness, the towers enlarged and 
adapted to the reception of small guns, the terreplein of the faussebraie 
lowered, but its parapet raised to at least 10 feet in height, the better 
to cover the wall, large traverses constructed on it to screen the work from 
enfilade fire, the counterscarp raised, and the crest of the glacis elevated 
9 feet above the ground in its front. The ditch of this work measures 
nearly 600 yards in length, the expense of enlarging it is included in the 
probable cost assigned to the execution of this work in a former paragraph, 
and the portion required for the Ark-i-nao would be about Rs. 10,000. 
The cost of the foregoing alterations would amount to about Rs. 15,000. 

“ If, therefore, it should be thought desirable to extend improvement further 
in strengthening this portion of the work, the sum of Rs. 25,000, included 
in the sums already named, would not be required for the purposes to which 
destined in the foregoing suggestions. 

“Tt would be advisable to clear out the ditch of the citadel and re- 
establish the parapet round its scarp, repairmg the latter as well as the 
counterscarp where marks of decay are visible. All that is considered 
necessary for this work might, it is believed, be executed for about 
Rs. 10,000. 

“Any repairs made to the building itself, with a few slight exceptions, 
should perhaps be considered rather as work executed to the king’s palace* 
than as essential improvements to the fortifications; it would, however, be 
an undoubted improvement to the work if a few wretched buildings erected 
close on the counterscarp of the ditch were removed so as to lay the 
adjacent street open to the fire from the ark. 


® The occupation of the citadel as a palace by the king and his establishment has prevented so 
close an examination being made of the building as would otherwise have been instituted. The 
exterior of the work has been described; the interior, that part at least of it which has been 
seen, is broken up into courts and small apartments in nowise differing from the common 
dwelling-houses in the city. The chief value, in a military point of view, attaching to this 
work is, that it may be converted into a good and secure magazine, which is among the uses 
assigned to it, and the state of the store-rooms, some of which are said to be in bad order, is an 
object of interest. No opportunity of future further examination will be lost. 
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“‘ The re-formation of the interior slope of the mound.—The expense of 
executing this and the following work would be of less direct advan- 
tage to the defence of the place than the improvements that have 
been hitherto suggested. They claim a place, however, in this report on 
account of the facilities now offered for carrying them into effect at a 
much smaller expense than can be hoped for at a future period. In a well 
regulated fortress, the work would be deemed an essential one, and no 
systematic mode of intrenchment or defence against a threatened assault 
could be conveniently resorted to without it were carried into effect. 

“The mass of earth forming the interior of the mound varies so greatly 
in bulk that great regularity could not be effected in the form of a slope 
without incurring a far greater expense than the object is worth. It would, 
however, be in most places practicable to leave a level space of about 12 feet 
at the base of the wall between it and the crest of the interior slope, and 
this should descend to the level of the town at an angle of 45°, all breaks 
and irregularities in its surface being carefully removed ; if the earth would 
stand with a prospect of permanently retaining ite shape at a steeper angle, 
it would be desirable to give it a greater inclination than above named to 
prevent access being had to or from the wall except by the ramps, and these 
might be cut away, the slope scarped down, and the level space adverted to 
cut through opposite any point where assault was apprehended. To perform 
this work effectually would cost perhaps Rs. 50,000. 

“Connected with the foregoing improvement, and of equal importance with 
it, is the establishment of a road of communication at least 40 feet wide all 
round the foot of the rampart, advantage being taken of vacant spaces, 
where they occur, to convert them into places of arms for the assembly of 
troops. 

“Tt has been already said that in many places there are at present no 
means of attaining the rampart, except from the houses built on or against: 
its slope, and, excepting on the south side, streets and houses almost every- 
where cut off communication with the rampart. At the present moment 
almost all these houses are ruined and deserted, and with a little aid from 
the authorities of the place, a clear space might be easily establighed all 
round the interior of the walls at a comparatively small expense. The earth 
of the ruined houses it would be necessary to remove would be devoted to 
the re-formation of the interior slope of the rampart. The removal of the 
oe and construction of the road might, it is believed, be accomplished for 

. 80,000. 

“In a former part of this report, it was stated that the form and con- 
struction of the houses of the city were well adapted to the purposes of 
defence. If the front of the houses facing the rampart were built with 
some little system and without interfering with the convenience of the 
inhabitants, it is believed that a formidable line of interior defence might be 
organized which would render it difficult for troops, even after gaining the 
rampart, to force their way into the town. The establishment of a wide 
road of communication between the city and the rampart would greatly 
facilitate any efforts the authorities of the place might be persuaded to 
make with a view to establish a system of this nature at the present time, 
or would at all events be found in time of need highly favorable in aiding 
them to retrench or cut off any portion of the works which might be 
considered in danger. 
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“The whole of the foregoing propositions for the repair, strengthening, and 
improvement of the defensive works of Herat may be thus summed up :— 





Rs. 
1. Repair of damages caused by the Persian attack .»» 60,000 
2. » attributable to time and neglect ae »«. 1,00,000 
8. The improvemtnt of the ditch sea oa .«e 2,14,000 
4. Sirengtheniag the profile of the Ark-i-Nao_... ... _ 15,000 
5. Clearing the esplanade within musket range ... ... 1,00,000 
6. Adapting the angles, &c., to the reception of artillery ... 30,000 
7. Improving the profile of the ‘sheerazees,’ &. ... .». 60,000 
8. Repairs to the ditch of the ark or citadel yi --- 10,000 
9. Re-formation of the interior slope of the rampart ... 60,000 
10. Establishment of an interior road of communication ... 30,000 
Totat __..._8,49,000 
eS 


exhibiting a total of six and a half lakhs of rupees. 

‘‘ There is no doubt that if circumstances rendered the immediate execution 
of this work necessary, the authorities of Herat could command the services 
of a body of laborers sufficiently strong to complete the whole of the 
improvements in one year, and of the enlargement of the ditch and work of 
most urgent necessity in half that time, but not, it is feared, without inter- 
fering with the agricultural labors so requisite to restore the valley to a 
state of prosperity, and even for the support of the large portion of the 
population which may be expected to return to their homes. But without 
placing any constraint on the people, it 1s probable that two years would 
suffice for the completion of the improvements adverted to. 

‘The scheme of improvement proposed is a progressive one; the order in 
which the several positions have just been noted shows the degree of import- 
ance attached to their execution, and if those last in order are not approved, 
the work effected will still have immediately conduced to the strength of the 
fortress ; but in the event of the expense of the improvement suggested 
exceeding the views of Government,—and it is desired to limit the expenditure 
within narrower bounds,—the strengthening the profile of the Ark-i-Nao 
and the adaptation of part of the works to the reception of artillery should 
take precedence of the strengthening the base of the main wall provided 
for in item No. 3 for the ditch; this subject is further commented on in a 
separate note (Note D). 


Note D.—Under the uncertainty that exists regarding the views of Government with reference 
to the degree of expense to be incurred on a work, the nature of which requires that so much 
should be effected before the measure of improvement can be pronounced complete, and under 
the impression that the question is one on which a decision will not be found till the actual state 
and nature of the fortifications has been considered, the aim of the present report has been to 
embody sufficient information on these points to elicit an expression of their wishes on this 
pone from Government, when any further detail that may be deemed necessary can be 
supplied. 

To the meantime, however, there seems fully as much reason to apprehend that in the wide 
field left open for projects of improvement, too much may have been proposed as too little; and 
it is probable that a much smaller outlay than would be required to carry into effect the sugges- 
tions contained in the report would suffice to strengthen Herat to an extent that would equal the 
expectations and satisfy the wishes of its rulers. 

There is, however, an extent of improvement short of which, if it be deemed of importance 
to render the fortress formidable, it would be unwise economy to stop, but beyond which, apart 
from mere professional considerations, the outlay of money might not produce corresponding 


advantages. 
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It should, however, be observed that, if to be executed at all, item No. 4, 
the clearing the esplanade, and item No. 10, the formation of an interior 
road round the foot of the ramparts, should be immediately undertaken for 





No approximation to this limit can, in the present stage of the question, be even attempted, 
but it is proper to state of several schemes for strengthening the works of Her&it which 
have been roughly estimated, the outlay requisite for giving effect to which is specified in 
the report seems to offer the greatest return in point of increased power of resistance given to 
the fortress in proportion to the sum to be expended. But many considerations may render it 
desirable to restrict the scale of expenditure within narrower limits than those of the outlay 
exhibited in the 100th paragraph of this report, and the following comments on it are offered 
with a view of meeting a desire for information on this point :— 

Item lst.—The repair of the damages caused by the Persians: this work must under any 
circumstances be deemed neceasary and a portion of it, such as the closing the open breaches in 
the works, has been nearly completed. 

Item 2nd.—Repair of the injuries attributable to time and neglect of this work: the repair 
and strengthening the wall may be safely deferred till the work of improvement of greater 
importance, the strengthening the profile of the Ark-i-Nao, item No. 4, and the adaptation of 
part of the works to the reception of artillery, item No. 6, has been executed. 

Item 3rd.—The enlargement, improverrent, and defence of the ditch: this work may be 
restricted to enlargement only, and strength would still be gained if the ditch were 
made 60 instead of 60 feet wide; the cost would be reduced from Rs. 1,00,000 to 68,000, 
and in this case the formation of a covered way would not be attempted. The bridges and 
aqueduct (reduced in size by the contraction of the ditch) might be constructed ina less 
expensive manner than contemplated in the report, the sum of Rs. 5,000 would admit of more 
efficient and convenient communications being established across the ditch than any that have 
been hitherto seen at Her&it, and a certain amount of improvement to the ditch which would, 
it is believed, equal the expectation of the authorities of the place, would thus be obtained for 
Rs. 77,000 instead of Rs. 2,14,000 as specified in the report ; it is, however; repeated that the degree 
ae improvement to be gained by the expenditure of the larger sum will be fully proportionate to 
its amount. 

Item 4th.—Strengthening the Ark-i-Nao isa work which should not be omitted in any ecale 
of improvement, embracing the general strengthening the works of Hert; it is at present a very 
weak point in every way. 

Item 6th.—Clearing the esplanade. Inits present state this may be said to facilitate the 
operations of the besiegers, and advance their progress towards the reduction of the place several 
days, to deprive the garrison of all advantage derivable from the long ranges of artillery, and to 
shorten the range of their effective musketry fire at least 100 yards. The expediency of its 
clearance seems to rest more than that of any other work proposed on the extent of outlay Gov- 
ernment are disposed toincur for the improvement of the fortress. 

Item 6th.— rhe adaptation of the angle towers and gateways to the reception of artillery. It 
seems desirable to have the power of mounting a few guns on the walls of the fortress, and the 
greatest advantage would be reaped from their fire in the positions indicated, but it is calcu- 
lated that Rs. 17,000 would suffice to mount one heavy gun on each of the angle towers, and one 
small gun on each of the gateways, and the project for converting the angle towers into 
redoubts adverted to in the report may be dropped. 

Item 7th.— Strengthening the profile of the ‘sheerazees’ and building traverses in them, &c, 
Of the Rs. 60,000 devoted to this work, half would be required for the lower ‘sheerazee,’ and 
the improvement of this work is considered of greater importance than that of the upper ‘sheera- 
gee’, and should only be passed over in the event of very limited outlay being desired. 

Exclusive of the cost of clearing the esplanade, the execution of the contracted scale of im- 
provement here referred to would cost as follows :— 


Re. 

1. epee of the damages caused by the Persians “i ae as +» 80,000 
32. Half of this item, improving slopes of ditch ... we +i des . 680,000 
8. Enlargement of the ditch on a reduced scale... wae ces ie «.. 77,000 
4. Strengthening the Ark-i-Nao eee eee ooo oon eee ooo 15,000 
6. Partial adaptation of the works to receive artillery se és ‘ve +» 17,000 
6. Strengthening and traversing the lower ‘sheerazee’ __... ‘ai an ... 25,000 

Toran -o. 2,934,000 


Next to which it would be desirable to repair and strengthen the wall, and after that to turn 
to the farther enlargement of the ditch and the construction of flanking defences in it, before 
proceeding with the repairs to the ditch of the ark and the improvements to the interior of the 
work provided for in items 8, 9, and 10. 
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the reasons which have already been mentioned, and on the completion of the 
former work, as far as circumstances admit of its execution, projects for 
fortifying a few buildings which it may be found impracticable to remove 
may be taken into consideration. | 

“It isalso proper to state that the execution of the work proposed will in 
no respect interfere with that of projects for further improvement, should 
Government be disposed to call for them; and if this is probable, the © 
expediency of remodelling the Ark-i-Nao, of further enlarging the ditch, 
and of the project adverted to in Note A, may merit consideration ; but as 
one of the weakest points, the early strengthening the Ark-i-Nao is of 
importance, and subsequent alteration to this portion of the works will 
involve the sacrifice of the sum roughly estimated at Rs. 25,000 destined in 
the foregoing considerations for its improvement. 

“Tt must not be overlooked in a report of this nature that the money it 
may be deemed expedient to appropriate to the strengthening the defences of 
Herat will be laid out almost entirely in the improvement of unrivetted 
works; that earthen slopes exposed to the action of the weather in a climate 
where nature does not afford them the protection of grass,* those at Herat 
being perfectly destitute of vegetation, are subject to rapid deterioration. 
It is observed that the surfaces of all earthen slopes at Herat that have been 
long exposed are of a loose and crumbling texture, and that the alternate rain 
and frost of the winter season quite destroy the consistency of earth-work, 
however carefully constructed, in situations where exposed to become 
saturated with moisture. To judge also by the quantity of rain and snow 
(far exceeding the opinion formed of its probable amount from the statement 
of the natives) that has fallen at Herat in 1839-40, and that the damage that 
has been sustained therefrom by the dwellings in and about the city and by 
the fortifications, including some spots where repairs have been recently 
executed, the necessity of keeping a vigilant eye on their condition and 
of establishing a system which will ensure their immediate repair when 
required, cannot be too strongly insisted on, so long as it may, be desirable to 
maintain the works in good order to meet any emergency. 

“Unless this is done, much of the improvement now to be effected at 
the expense of the Indian Government may, in the course of a few years, be 
entirely lost. 

“Tt is not to be supposed that in a country which has for ages been 
exposed to foreign aggression, the necessity of maintaining in good 
order by periodical inspection and repair the defensive works of the capital 
city and seat of government of one of its most valuable provinces has 





# Since this was written, the minister has asserted that, previous to the late siege, the slopes 
of the rampart were covered with grass, and will, if planted again, become and continue so. 
Unless the slopes are kept constantly watered, it is difficult to reconcile this statement with the 
generally made and almost saline texture of the surface of these slopes, but it is necessary 
to record the assertion. If the slopes of the work could be grassed and the herb prevented 
from perishing during the summer droughts, the works would be materially, because perma- 
nently, improved. On this subject, however, it is impossible from an examination of similar slopes 
existing at a distance from the fortress, and the consideration that from April to Decem- 
ber 1839 not a drop of rain fell at Herat, to avoid believing that the statement above adverted 
to must be received with same limitation; probably during the early spring rains (as at present 
in sheltered spots having a northern aspect), grass may aprout thinly on the slopes adverted to, 
and the extent of vegetation may be increased by planting or sodding. The latter operation, 
however, would be far too expensive tounder take with the chance of failure existing. 
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been overlooked, or the measures necessary to ensure their preservation 
left unprovided for by law. Accordingly it 1s understood that the charge 
of repairing and maintaining in good order the fortifications of Herat devolves 
by the tenure on which their lands are held and assessed on certain Balooks 
in the valley and in the vicinity of the city, in distinct portions respectively 
assigned to separate villages, and materials and carriage, when needed for 
the repair of the works, are provided by requisitions on certain classes of the 
population. 

“The new regulations are therefore needed to ensure the object re- 
commended, and any change in a law of great antiquity understood 
and acquiesced in by the people, though differing from the means adopted 
by more regular governments for effecting similar objects, is, perhaps, 
to be deprecated, but under a necessitous administration duties of this 
nature are often commuted for immediate money payments, and the sums 
thus raised diverted from their legitimate object, and the present condition 
of the fortifications gives strength to the belief that such has not unfre- 
quently been the practice at Herat. 

“ Under the probability that it will long remain a measure of policy with 
the Indian Government to retain the fortifications of Herat in a respectable 
state of defence, it may be matter of consideration whether, before any 

resent heavy outlay is ineurred on the works, some arrangement stipulat- 
ing for the future repair of the fortifications under the inspection of its 
own servants might not be sought advantageously with the authorities of 
this State. The proposition is one so clearly interwoven with the interests 
of the State, for the security and independence of which it provides, that no 
objections occur as likely to be made to it. The suggestion, however, is all 
‘that is here offered ; if approved, the best mode of effecting and securing the 
object will be elsewhere arranged. 

“Comparatively slight importance seems to be attached by the minister 
to the possession of artillery ; its value in aid of the defence seeming to be 
quite overlooked by him in all his proposed arrangements for strengthening 
the fortress. Brass guns, as before stated, have been cast at Herat within 
the last ten years ; of these the material and workmanship are both indifferent, 
and the establishment for founding them has been suffered to fall to decay, 
but there is no reason to doubt, if it were thought desirable to increase in 
this respect the resources of the Herat government, that under the guid- 
ance of an intelligent officer, serviceable field guns might be manufactured 
here. The first cost, however, of the requisite establishment and the hmited 
demand for its produce would render the provision of any number of brass 
guns that the Indian Government might deem it expedient to grant from 
Bombay by far the more economical measure, and possibly other reasons 
may exist for considering it desirable that Herat should bs dependent on 
India for its supply of ordnance. 

“The gun carriages of Herat manufacture, like all other carpenter's work 
at the place, are of the coarsest and rudest description. The wood of the 
plane tree is generally used for this purpose, and, although inferior to 
the Indian timber mm strength and toughness, is tolerably even in grain, 
and is said to be very durable ; ; no large scantlings of this timber “have, 
however, been seen, and although these trees will, if permitted, attain con- 
siderable size, they are scarce at Herat. The numerous large gardens, the 
property of the state, in the vicinity of Herat afford the means of rearing 
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and maintaining any number of trees that might be required for the renewal 
or repair of the gun carriages that would, in the first instance, be supplied 
from India. 

“Tron shot can be cast at Herat ; the metal is procured from a mountainous 
tract called Taghan Koh, 50 miles east south-east of the city in the adja- 
cent district of Shafilan. The ore is smelted on the spot, and the balls are 
generally cast there or in the immediate neighbourhood of the mine. Those 
that have been brought for inspection are not correctly spherical, and a small 
ridge exists at the junction of the two portions of the mould, which must 
score and injure the bore of the piece from which fired. The metal, when 
heated, is very brittle, and is fused with tolerable ease; many shots said to 
have been cast at Shafilan, and others collected from the breaches at the 
close of the late siege by the Persians, are now being broken up by a man 
in the city, and recast into matchlock balls for the minister and plough- 
shares, the latter of which he sells at a very moderate price. This fact has 
been only recently ascertained, and with proper encouragement there is 
reason to believe the manufacture might be extended and improved; the pro- 
vision of a supply of shot might, therefore, with some exertion on the part 
of the authorities of the place, be secured. Reasons, however, similar to those 
alluded to in speaking of the feasibility of casting guns at Herat may exist 
for rendering the supply of all ordnance stores (excepting gunpowder) from 
India the more desirable measure. The best shot that could be cast at Herat 
would, doubtless, be inferior in form to those of British manufacture, but the 
expense of transporting ammunition from Bombay to Herat, supposing 
camel carriage to be employed from Bakaur, is perhaps not over-estimated 
at Re. 14 for every 6 lbs., and if serviceable shot can be provided on the 
spot, the objection which might otherwise be applied to the provision of 
guns of large calibre from India on account of the difficulty and expense 
of transporting supplies of ammunition for them would be done away 
with. 

“In a former part of this report it has been stated that the disposition of 
the works of Herat affords little space in any part for the service of artillery, 
and that there are few points which can be readily adapted to its reception, 
while the enclosed nature of the ground near the fortress must diminish the 
advantage the garrison might derive were the fire from the walls un- 
obstructed from the long ranges of artillery. 

“No reason, therefore, at present exists for making a heavy demand for 
ordnance for the defence of so extensive a line of works as that possessed by 
Herat on the Indian Government, and until the extent of improvement to 
be made to the fortress is decided on, it is imagined that the supply of a 
few small guns in addition to the artillery material at Kandahar, which has, 
it is understood, been promised to the Herat government, would fully equal 
the expectations entertained by the authorities of the place, and enable the 
garrison to reap as much useful effect from the fire of artillery as from the 
nature of the fortifications, and their own want of practice and skill in its 
use can be expected. 

“The artillery siege material now at Kandahar consists, it is believed, 
of four 18-pounder iron guns, 2 iron 8-inch mortars, and four brass 
54-inch mortars, with 1,000 round shot per gun, and 500 shells per 
mortar. 
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‘The four 18-pounder guns may be mounted on the four angle towers of 
the fortress, and in addition to these, it is suggested that the following guns 
may be expediently supplied :— 


8 Small iron guns, 9 or 6-pounders ... 2 for each angle. 


5 ‘i ‘ ” » eo | for each gateway. 
3. ys ” gn tas for the Ark-i-nao. 
4  ,, in reserve and to be opposed to any attack. 

20 Iron guns, 9 or 6-pounders. 


‘For service in the ‘sheerazees,’ brass field-pieces would be more valuable 
than any other description of gun* as being more easily handled, and capable 
from their lightness of being more rapidly brought to any required point, and 
withdrawn, when necessary, by the narrow communications through which 
they would have to pass than the lightest iron guns. Four pieces of this 
description and four 24-pounder howitzers for throwing grape might be 
furnished for this service. 

“‘ Whatever may be the calibre of the iron guns supplied, the same should, 
it is suggested, be adopted for the brass field pieces, either 9 or 6-pounders, 
and with reference to what has before been stated on the subject of shot, it 
is proposed to limit the first supply to 100 rounds per piece to meet any 
emergency, and, perhaps, the original grant of the ordnance might be made 
conditional on the provision of an adequate supply of ammunition being 
undertaken by the Herat government, and the execution of the con- 
dition officially ascertained by the officers of the mission. If objections 
should occur to the exaction of this stipulation, if Government should 
prefer keeping the supply of ordnance stores even at the disadvantage 
of the cost of transport in their own hands, or should it be found imprac- 
ticable to provide shot at Herat of satisfactory description, a subsequent 
supply might be sent from India. 

‘Of shell pieces, the two 8 inch mortars and four 5 and a 3} inch 
mortars from Kandah&r, with five hundred shells to each piece, and the 
four 24-pounder howitzers already adverted to, would, it is presumed, be under 
existing circumstances an ample supply. These pieces might prove very 
useful in the event of the garrison on any emergency having among them 
a person qualified to instruct them in their use. The Heratis have had 
little or no practice in the service of artillery, nor does it appear that they 
have hitherto possessed a piece of ordnance designed for throwing shells, 
unless therefore the Herat government should be aided by the presence of 
our own officers, or measures should be taken for training a small body of 
artillerymen for the service of the State, indifferent practice with round 
shot and grape is the utmost that could be expected from the garrison of 
Herat, and no adequate benefit would result from increasing the supply of 
ordnance or projectiles demanding skill and experience to ensure their success- 
ful application to the defence of the fortress. 


* This opinion being stated to Licutenant Pottinger, that officer observed that he thought 
an objection existed to the supply of field pieces to the Herat government for the defence of 


the fortress; they would be immediately diverted from their destined object, and employed 
in schemes of foreign aggression. 
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¢¢ Gunpowder is made in the city of a quality equal to that of the best 
native manufacture in India. Saltpetre is brought from Farah, but 
the soil in many places within and near the city is strongly impregnated 
with it, and as the stock of gunpowder in the fort, at the com- 
mencement of the late siege, did not exceed 30 barrels, the garrison were 
dependent for the supply of powder for the defence* on the produce of the 
saltpetre works established within the walls which are still in operation. A 
very impure description of sulphur is brought from the Eimak country 
and Firéz Kohi territory, and a very superior but expensive quality from 
Persia, that commonly used, 1s, however, received from Balkh, the price at 
Herat being about Rs. 10 per Indian maund ; it is of a serviceable description. 
The charcoal employed is generally prepared from the wood of the poplar 
tree. Gunpowder is now being manufactured for the Herat government 
at an establishment in the centre of the city, where about 75 pounds weight 
are made daily, it is said that in case of necessity 400 pounds might be daily 
produced. A stock of 200,000 pounds of gunpowder, equivalent to 2,000 
barrels or 2664rd Khorasani Kharwars, would be by no means a large stock 
for a siege provision for the fortress, and supposing the garrison not to 
exceed in numerical strength 6,000 men and 80 pieces of ordnance to be 
available for the defence, it would perhaps be imprudent to fix the supply 
that should always be maintained in store at a lower standard. A stock of 
this extent should be divided and kept certainly in not fewer than four differ- 
ent magazines; at present when a large stock accumulates, it is packed in 
large earthen jars and stored in a magazine in the ark, which is said to be high, 
dry, well ventilated, and commodious. The subject of the means available 
at Herat for the manufacture and supply of gunpowder has been adverted 
to, as in, arranging measures for the future defence of the fortress, some 
understanding with the Government seems essential to secure the main- 
tenance and custody of a sufficient stock of gunpowder for the service of the 
garrison during a protracted siege.”’ 

Though the city of Herat inside is in the filthy and dilapidated con- 
dition above described, all travellers agree in describing its environs as 
possessing vast beauty and fertility. The city is situated in the middle of 
a valley, and the spnuce between it and the hills is one beautiful extent of 
little fortified villages, gardens, and vineyards and cornfields, and this rich 
scene is lightened by many small streams of shining water which cut the 
plain in all directions. A dam is thrown across the Hari Rid, and its 
waters being turned into many canals are so conducted over the vale of 
Herat that every part of it 1s watered. A mile to the north of the city 
are the remains of what anciently was the wall of Hari, and not far from 
it is a pile of magnificent ruins—the “ Mfsala,” or place of worship, 
built by a pious king of the house of Timir to receive the remains of 
the Imam Reza: when ‘at the death of the saint the victorious disputants 
for his body took and buried it at Mashad, this edifice was neglected and 


* Great difficulty and inconvenience was experienced in preparing the quantity of gunpowder 
requisite for the small arms of the garrison; there was none available for mines when it would 
have been found very useful, and the few brass guns possessed by the garrison were rarely 
or ever used. Hada more powerful artillery been at the command of the garrison, it could 
not have been employed for want of gunpowder. 
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left to ruin. The buildings were commenced on a grander scale than those 
at Mashad, as may be seen by the foundations of such parts as were not 
completed, and great must have been the cost of erecting what now stands. 
An “Iwan,” built so high that the eye is strained in looking up to it, 
fronts a court one hundred paces square, the cloistered sides of which are 
embellished with beautiful designs of flowers, &c., set in mosaic work of 
white quartz and coloured enamel tile. From the square you enter a large 
circular hall of great height, covered with a fine dome, and this leads into 
another apartthent of the same shape, but of smaller proportions. This is 
one part, and it would be difficult to describe the rest, for it was not uni- 
formly completed: there are the remains of twenty minarets, among many 
buildings, of designs at once chaste and costly, the pillars and arches of 
which are broken into a mass of irregular and beautiful ruin. ‘“ We (says 
Ferrier) ascended by 140 steps to the top of the highest minaret, and thence 
looked down upon the city and on the rich gardens and vineyards round and 
beyond it—a scene so varied and beautiful that I can fancy nothing like it, 
except, perhaps, in Italy. The Misala is completely covered with a 
mosaic of glazed brick in varied and beautiful patterns, and the cupola 
is of amazing dimensions. Several arcades supported by pillars in brick 
equal the proportions of the arch of Ctesiphon, and the seven magnificent 
minarets that surround it are intact. It is the most imposing and elegant 
structure I saw in Asia.” 

The tomb of Abdal Ans&ri at Gazar Gah is situated near Herat. It 
was built by Shah Rokh Mirza, son of Timiir. The court of the pnn- 
cipal building in shape is an oblong and of burnt bricks, is entered by 
a superb portico, the sides of which are glazed and covered with an infinity 
of patterns in very good taste. In the interior are 1380 cellular apartments 
which occupy the four sides, and in them are two or three tombs covering the 
remains of the princes of Herat of the Timiri dynasty. Dédst Mahamad 
Khan is buried at the foot of the tomb of the Khodja Abdila Ansari. 

The Takht-i-Safar is a garden at the north-west of the city, the summer 
residence of the chiefs of Herat. The view from the pavilions, shaded by 
splendid plane trees on the terraced gardens formed on a slope of the 
mountain, is beautiful. It is said to have been built by Saltan Hisén, by 
the novel procedure of forcing the labour of those who “‘ trespassed in the 
pleasures of wine and beauty.” 

The climate of Herat is said to be salubrious, the heat is excessive for 
two months in the year, and in winter much snow falls. The average heat 
10 summer is about 28° centigrade in the shade: in the winter the thermo- 
meter seldom as low as 2° above zero. The north-west wind blows with 
great violence at Heraét from the commencement of June to the end of 
August, sometimes up-rooting trees and carrying everything before it. 

The revenue of Herat is variously estimated, by Pottinger at £45,000, 
Connolly at £89,248, Burnes at £130,000, Mohun Lal at £34,000, and 
Eastwich at £38,000. 

Herat enjoys the pre-eminence of having stood more sieges than almost 
any other city in Central Asia, having been depopulated and destroyed 
oftener, and always having risen from her ruins, if not always with 
renewed splendour, at all events with a vigour and a tenaciousness of life 
that is without a parallel. The first catastrophe which befell Herat occurred 
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in the twelfth century. In the reign of the Sultan Sanjar, and about the 
year 1157 (Heyjira 544), it fell into the hands of the Tirkmans, who 
committed the most frightful ravages, and left not one stone upon 
another. 

The second ordeal was equally deplorable, as the following brief account will 
testify :— This town,” says Herbelot, “ was the largest of the three capitals 
of Khorasan, (the other two were Merv and Nishapir) which were besieged 
by Tali Khan, son of Jangez Khan; the city was defended by Mahamad 
Giargani, governor of the province, who had under his command a consider- 
able army; and accordingly, during the first seven days of the siege, Maha- 
mad made such frequent and vigorous sorties that the Mogals were soon 
made aware that they were not likely to finish this enterprise so easily as 
they had done the preceding ones ; but it happened shortly after that the 
intelligent and gallant governor was unfortunately killed by an arrow. 
After his death the besieged gradually lost courage, and already talked of 
surrendering. When Tali Khan heard this, which he did from his spies, 
he advanced with only 200 horses to one of the gates to confer with 
those citizens who were the most inclined for peace. To them he declared 
that if they would voluntarily surrender, and he was in a condition to 
force them, he would respect their lives and property ; also, that he would 
be satisfied if they paid him half the tribute which they had hitherto given 
to the Saltan of Khorasin. The Khan having pledged his word and 
confirmed by a solemn oath the terms of the capitulation, the citizens of Herat 
opened their gates and received him with every honor. Tali Kh&n religi- 
ously observed the conditions of the treaty, and would not permit the Mogals_ 
to commit the least excess; the garrison, however, with whom he had not 
capitulated, was put to death; and naming as the future governor Malhk 
Abii Bakr, he hastened to rejoin his father at the siege of Talighan. 
But the destruction of this noble city having, says Khondamir, been 
decreed by the Divine will, it soon came to pass; for a rumour having 
spread through the country that the Mogals had been defeated by Jalal- 
-ii-din near the town of Ghazni, the inhabitants of the cities of Kho- 
rasin in which Tali Khan had left governors rose simultaneously, and put 
all the Mogals to death who fell into their hands. The people of Herat 
were no exception; they massacred the governor Malik Aba Bakr and 
his small force, and placed the defence of the city in the hands of Mobarak- 
-u-din, of the town of Sabzawar. Jangez Khan, having been apprised of 
these reverses, roughly reprimanded his son Tali for having by a false 
clemency spared the lives of his enemies and put it in their power to play 
him this trick, sent 80,000 horses to Herat to take their revenge. The siege 
lasted six months, during which time the inhabitants fought with all the 
energy of despair, and made most extraordinary efforts in conducting the 
defence; but being at length overcome, they were all put to death without 
mercy to the number of 160,000. The Amir Khavand Shah states that 
the physician Sharf-i-din Khatib, with 15 of the inhabitants, who had 
concealed themselves in some grottoes and remained there undiscovered, and 
were afterwards joined by 24 other persons, were the only individuals 
that escaped, as if by amniracle, the general massacre. These 40 persons 
resided in Herat for 15 years before there was any increase in the number 
of inhabitants; so complete had been the destruction. This deplorable 
event took place in the year 1232 (Hejira 619). 
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Timiirlang, another devastator and scourge of the human race, closely 
imitated the example of Jangez Khan by carrying fire and sword into 
every part of Khorasan. Ghi&z-ii-din, then sovereign prince of Herat, 
was the first who attempted to withstand the Tartar conqueror, but the 
danger increased with the length of the contest, and he surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Timirlang, to punish him for having thought of arresting his 
course, dismantled the fortifications of Herat and the citadel, and levied so 
large a contribution upon the inhabitants that they were reduced to utter 
misery. He also seized the territory and the immense riches of Ghi&z- 
-i-din. The governor, who under the protection of Timirlang succeed- 
ed this chief, dying in 1398 (Hejira 785), a revolt ensued, when the inhabit- 
ants declared in favor of his predecessor, and the extermination of the Mogal 
garrison was the result. Atthe time this occurrence took place, Miran 
Shah, son of Timfrlang, happened to be at three days’ march from 
Herat, on the banks of the Mirghab, and hearing of the disaster, entered 
the city with a large force, laid it waste, decimated the inhabitants, and 
nearly destroyed the place. 

The same fate awaited it in the reign of Olong Beg, the grandson 
of Timtirlang. This prince was at war with his nephews Mirza Babtr 
and Allahed Daolat; and the Heratis, thinking the moment favorable, 
again revolted: a Tartar chief, Yar Ali, was placed at their head, but 
Olong Beg having arrived, the former was defeated, and the city once more 
became a heap of ruins; the citadel, which opened its gates, was spared. 

In 1477 (Hejira 864), and in the reign of Abii Syad, of the race of the 
Timirides, a Tarkman prince, named Jahan Shah, of the dynasty of the 
Black Sheep, again ravaged Her&t; and the famine which ensued from the 
destruction of the crops nearly depopulated the country. 

In 1554 (Hejira 941) the same fate attended it at the hands of Abad 
Khan, and Ozbak prince, who burnt and pillaged up to the very walls of 
the citadel, which alone remained. 

Finally, on the occasion of the seventh and last destruction of Herat in 
1607 (Hejira 994), and in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, it was once 
more sacked by the Uzbaks, commanded by Abdtl Momin Khan. 


In 1730 Herat was taken by Nadar Shah after a short resistance, and it 
remained loyal to him during all his reign. 

In 1750 Ahmad Shah Dirani marched against Herat with an army of 
70,000 men. It was then governed by the Arab Sirdar Amir Khan, an 
old commander of artillery under Nadar Shah, who held the city for his son 
Shah Rokh Mirza: this chief, feeling that he was not strong enough to meet 
the Afghans in the field, placed the citadel in a good state of defence, and 
with a garrison of picked men retired within its walls. To the towns- 
people, who were ready to defend the city, he ordered that money, provisions, 
and arms should be distributed, and despatched a messenger to Shah Rokh 
requesting his prompt assistance. The inhabitants of Herat now sustained 
a siege for 14 months in the most heroic manner, trusting always that this 
assistance, 20 times demanded and as often promised by the prince, would at 
length reach them ; finding themselves, however, deceived in their hopes, and 
being reduced to the greatest distress they surrendered at discretion 
and opened the gates. Amir Khan, who from the citadel witnessed the 
fall of the city, determined to make one last effort in its defence and 
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descended into the suburbs with his little band; but being assailed in front 
by the Afghans and in rear by some Heratis who were of their party, his 
soldiers were soon exterminated and the Amir hacked to pieces on the spot. 

After the death of Timatr Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, Herat fell to 
Mahmiad-Mirza, the rival competitor of Zaman Mirza for the throne of the 
Dtranis. Zaman Shah marched for Herat and encamped under its walls, 
but several assaults he made were repulsed with energy, and he then with- 
drew, pursued by the sons of Mahmid. When they were gone, Kalech 
Khan Taemiini, who had been left in charge of the citadel, sent word to 
Zaman Shah to inform him that he held the fortress at his disposal. Zaman 
Shah accordingly returned and took possession. On the death of Zaman 
Shah, Herat fell by treachery, and Haji Firoz-i-din, son of Mahmad, 
was made governor much against his will. 

Haji Firoz-ii-din was permitted to hold Herat in tolerable quiet till the 
Kajar king of Persia sent an army against him to claim Herat for the 
first time since the death of Nadar Shah; but being beaten in a battle 
near the city, he retired to Mashad. 

With this exception Haji Firdz-a-din was not disturbed in his rule at 
Herat till 1816, when the Persians again sent an army against Herat. 
Haji Firdz-a-din now called in the aid of the great Afghan king-maker 
Fateh Khan who responded readily, and arriving at Herat, intrigued 
till he had got the Haji into his power, when he seized the govern- 
ment and marching out defeated the Persians in a desperate battle 
fought at Kasan. This disgusted the Persians for some time with the idea 
of taking Herat. 

Towards the close of 1817 Fateh Khan was treacherously seized by 
Kamran Mirza, son of Mahmid Shah, and blinded; Kamran then seized 
the government. 

In 1819 Kamran acknowledged the suzerainty of Persia and bound 
himself to pay tribute, and drove his father out of the city. Mahmad 
Shah soon returned, and laid siege to it ; he was, however, beaten and obliged . 
to fly. After having re-inforced his army, he returned in 1821, and be- 
sieged Herat a second time, but a reconciliation was brought about between 
father and son. 

In 1822 Haji Firdz-t-din, who had retired to Mashad, was induced by 
Kalech Khan Taemiini to attempt to surprize Herat. This he very nearly 
did, but Kamran collecting his forces in time, perhaps the most desperate 
battle that was ever fought under the walls of that city ensued. The 
Haji was defeated and taken prisoner. 

Kamran was scarcely relieved from this danger when he was called upon 
to deal with another. The Persians attacked Herat in 1823. During three 
months they made many attempts to take the city, but did not succeed, 
so they retired having first ravaged the whole country. 

In the following year 1824, the chiefs, taking advantage of Kamra&n’s 
absence to put down a revolt at Farah, broke into rebellion, first raised 
his son Jahangir Mirza to the government, and then having deposed him 
fought amongst themselves as to who should be the next governor, Mah- 
mad Shah or Haji Firdéz-t-din. Meanwhile Kamran returned from Farah 
and laid siege to Herat, but was forced to raise it by the arrival of Shér Dil 
Khan Barakzde, who had come to avenge the murder of his brother Fateh 
Khan at his hands. This chief was, however, forced in his turn to retire, 
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and the inhabitants of Herat sickened by the blood which was being spilt 
like water by Mastapha Khan who had seized the real power, even in- 
vited Kamran to return. Kamran at once responded, and having arrived, the 
inhabitants rose and besieged the citadel in which Mastapha Khan was. 
This chief made a noble defence for one month, but at last it was taken by 
assault, and Kamran again found himself master of Herat. 

From this time to 1829 constant attempts were made to revolt against 
Kamran’s cruel power. In that year Shah Mahmnd died, and the year 
after, Attah Khan, who had been mainly instrumental in keeping Kamran 
in power. Kamran now assumed the title of Shah, and appointed the 
nephew of Attah Khan, Yar Mahamad Khan, his Vizier. In 1832 the 
Persians threatened to advance against Herat, but were dissuaded therefrom 
by the English envoy at Tehran. 

Yar Mahamad now assumed all the power, and leaving Kamran to drink 
himself to death, did all he could to repair the fortification and re-settle the 
surrounding country which had become a mere desert in consequence of the 
numerous struggles for supremacy which had taken place. 

It was in this state of affairs when in 1837 it was rumoured that Maha- 
mad Shah of Persia was preparing an army to conquer Herat. Yar Mahamad 
on this ordered all grain and forage in the surrounding villages to be brought 
into the city, and all that could not be so brought to be destroyed, and address- 
ed himself with increased vigour to the defence of the city. In these he was 
assisted by Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, who had just arrived from Kabal 
through the Hazara country, and he had besides perhaps 3,000 armed men 
but no artillery. On the 23rd November the siege commenced. The Per- 
sians had 85,000 men and about 50 pieces of brass ordnance, 24 ,18, 14, 12, 
6, and 4-pounders, about half being of the last mentioned calibres, with half a 
dozen 54-inch mortars. The Persians were directed in their efforts by Colonel 
Semineat, a French officer in the Persian service, and by the advice of Count 
Simonitch and Colonel Blaremberg, afterwards the pioneer of Russian con- 

uest in Tarkistan. Notwithstanding these advantages, the siege was con- 

ucted with no vigor, and so the defence was not much better; month 
after month passed without any thing decisive having been attempted. Mes- 
sengers continually passed to and fro from the beleaguered city to the Persian 
camp in discussion of terms of surrender, but these were never successful 
owing to the exertions of Eldred Pottinger, Mr. McNeil, and Colonel Stod- 
dart. A half-hearted attempt to assault was made on the 18th April at the 
north-east face, but was easily defeated, and it was not till the 24th June, 
seven months after the commencement of the siege, that a real assault was 
made. On this day the Persians attacked at five points, viz., atthe Kanda- 
har Gate, at the south-east angle, the south-west angle, at the Irak Gate, 
and in the centre of the north-west face. Four of these were defeated 
without difficulty, but the fifth was very gallantly attempted and very stoutly 
met ; it was only unsuccessful on account of the exertions of Eldred Pottin- 
ger, who on this day, if possible, surpassed himself. But though the garn- 
son had beaten off this assault, they were disheartened by it, and would fain 
have surrendered ; here again Eldred Pottinger saved them, and induced 
them to delay such an ignoble course of action till Colonel Stoddart arrived 
on the 11th August in the camp with power to threaten the Shah with the 
hostile intervention of Great Britain in aid of Herat. This at once pro- 
duced its desired effect, and the Shah agreed to all the terms proposed to 
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him, and on the 9th September raised the siege. It may be as well to note 
here that though some credit is due to the steadfastness of the garrison, 
the success of the defence was far more owing to the want of concert in 
the Shah’s plans and the inefficiency of his officers. Pottinger was of 
opinion that the place might have been taken by assault the first day, for 
*‘the Persian troops were infinitely better soldiers and quite as brave men 
‘as the Afghans. The non-success of their efforts was owing to the faults 
of their generals. We can never again calculate on such, and if the Per- 
sians again return, they will do so properly commanded and enlightened as 
to the causes of their former failure. Their material was on a scale to have 
reduced a powerful fortress ; the men worked very well at the trenches, con- 
sidering they were not trained sappers, and the practice of their artillery 
was really superb. They simply wanted engineers and a general to have 
proved a most formidable force.” These are Eldred Pottinger’s words; 
nothing 1s said of himself, yet we should not forget that he, and he alone, 
rendered the defence successful, and his conduct and influence on this occasion 
are sufficient to show what can be done by even one English officer employed 
in this way. 

After the retirement of the Persian army under Mahamad Shah, the 
British Government proclaimed the restoration of Shah Shajah to the throne 
of the Sadiizdes in Kabal, and the independence of Her&t under Shah 
Kamran. Subsequently it was a favourite scheme of Sir William Macnaghten 
to detach a few battalions from the British force at Kabal for the occupation 
of Herat; but this policy was opposed by Lord Auckland, who considered 
that after the retreat of the Persian army such a step was wholly unneces- 
sary. Meantime Major Eldred Pottinger remained at Herat, and was joined 
by Colonel Stoddart from Tehran. These officers believed that Yar Ma- 
hamad Khan was secretly opposed to the views of the British Government ; 
and they gave it as their opinion that he was one of the most accomplished 
villains in Central Asia. It was supposed, however, that he would be 
ultimately overthrown by Shah Kamran and the Her&tis; and hence there 
was all the less reason for sending a British force to Her&ét. Meantime the 
revenues of Heraét were utterly exhausted, and money could only be raised by 
selling the wretched inhabitants to the Uzbaks as slaves. Accordingly 
Major Pottinger continued to pay the troops at Herat with money supplied by 
the British Government, in order to save the people from famine; and the 
British Government also sanctioned a pension to Shah Kamran and the 
principal chiefs of Herat for the purpose of putting a stop to the trade in 
slaves. Notwithstanding, however, these largesses, Major Pottinger and 
Colonel Stoddart found that neither gratitude towards the British Govern- 
ment, nor fear of the British army at Kabal could induce Yar Mahamad 
Khén to listen to their counsels. 

They had asked for three concessions in return for the pecuniary aid which 
had been given to Herat, namely :— 

1st.—The reform of the government of Herat under the administration of 

British agente. 

2nd.—The occupation of the citadel with two regular battalions of Heratis 

officered by Englishmen. 

3rd.—The re-capture of Ghoridn, which Persia had held ever since the close 

of 1837. 
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In the first instance Colonel Stoddart so offended Yar Mahamad Khan by 
his impetuosity that he received an order from Shah Kamran to retire from 
Herat. After the departure of Colonel Stoddart from Herat, Major Pottinger 
found that Yar Mahamad Khan would not accede to any of his demands; 
and he accordingly ceased to pay the subsidy to the Sirdars. Yar Mahamad 
Khan, however, considered that he had acquired a right to the continuance 
of the payments, and refused to renew any negotiations until they were 
continued. 

At this juncture about July 1839, Major Pottinger was relieved by 
Major D’Arcy Todd, and proceeded to Kabal. In August, Major Todd 
concluded a treaty with Shah Kamran, in which the independence of Herat 
was guaranteed by the British Government, and substantial advantages were 
granted in favor of the Herati Sirdars, on condition that the slave trade 
should be abolished, and that the Herat government should carry on no 
correspondence with any other state, excepting through the British envoy. 
Meantime, as the soil had remained without cultivation for 18 months, 3 
monthly sum, equal to the revenues of the principality, was granted for the 
maintenance of the Herat government. 

The intrigues which followed may be very briefly indicated. Yar Ma- 
hamad Khan would do nothing in return for the money that was lavished 
on Herat. 

Meantime Shah Kamran was willing to gratify his pleasures with 
English money, and was anxious to remove his Vazir; but could see no 
other way of doing so, excepting by assassination. Subsequently Major 
Todd discovered that Yar Mahamad Khan was proposing to the Persian 
government to place himself and his country under the protection of Mahamad 
Shah. Accordingly he wrote to Sir William Macnaghten at Kabal, that it 
was no longer possible to maintain friendly relations with Herat, and that it 
was indispensable to the security of Shah Shajah in Afghanistan that Herat 
should be annexed to his dominions. Sir William Macnaghten was of the 
same opinion. The subject was under discussion for some months, and mean- 
time the difficulty was increasing at Herat. Yar Mahamad wrote to the Shab 
of Persia that he only permitted the British envoy to remain at Herat from 
motives of courtesy ; and he wrote in like manner to the Russian minister 
ut Tehran, and at the same time requested that a Russian agent might be 
sent to Herat. Meantime Yar Mahamad Kh§&n increased his demands upon 
the British the more he carried on his intrigues with Persia. 

Ultimately Major Todd found that he must either sacrifice more money, 
or else retire from Herat, and he accordingly proceeded to Kandahar. 

After the departure of Major Todd from Herat in March 1841, Yar Ma- 
hamad Khan exercised all his original cruelty and rapacity. He. impr- 
soned and tortured every person who had received money or carried on any 
dealings with the English; and he confiscated their wealth without pity. 
He applied to Asaf-a-daola, the Persian governor of Khorasan, for a 
subsidy, under pretence of being about to march against Kandahar; but 
Asaf-a-daola evaded the request, knowing that when Yar Mahamad Khan 
had once got the money, he would never think of undertaking the expedition. 
Accordingly Yar Mahamad Khan swore eternal hatred against the Persian 
governor and all his family. 

Meantime Shah Kamran began to suspect the designs of Yar Mahamad 
Khan, and at length suddenly took possession of the citadel of Herat in the 
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expectation that the population would join him in the attempt to put down the 
obnoxious Vazir. Yar Mahamad Khan, however, put forth all his energy to 
meet the crisis. He sent all his available cavalry to keep the country in 
check, and laid siege to the citadel with six battalions on whom he could rely. 
Shah Kamran and his party held out for 50 days, but at length the citadel 
was taken. In the first flush of success Yar Mahamad Khan acted with 
some moderation, and sent the four sons of the Shah out of Herat, without 
doing them any personal injury; but he treated Shah Kamran as a state 
prisoner, and despoiled him of all the treasure which could be discovered, 
including diamonds valued at 24 lakhs of rupees which Shih Mahamad 
had taken from the crown of Kabal when he reigned in that country. 
There was however a jewelled vest, valued at 16 lakhs of rupees, which 
was still missing. Shah Kamran had entrusted it to one of his wives before 
retiring to the citadel, and the lady had made it over to a faithful servant 
who had carried it into Khérasan. 


Yar Mahamad Khan put the unfortunate lady to the torture, but failed 
to induce her to reveal the secret. Subsequently he informed her that her 
only daughter by Shah Kamran was to be married to his son; but the 
daughter is said to have poisoned herself to escape the detested nuptials. 
Yar Mahamad Khan revenged himself by once again imprisoning and 
torturing the mother. Subsequently he made over all the other women of 
Shah Kamran, who were young aa rich, to his friends and partisans; but 
the elder ones, together with three or four of Shah Kamran’s daughters, 
were sold to the Tarkmans, who again disposed of them in the slave markets 
of Khiva and Bokhara. Yar Mahamad Khan then determined on putting 
his sovereign to death. Early in 1842, when the force at Kabal was perish- 
ing in the passes, and the force at Kandahar was surrounded by perils, the 
fatal order was given, and Shah Kamran was suffocated in his prison. 


After the murder of Shah Kamran, Yar Mahamad Khan ceased to be 
cruel, and administered the affairs of government with a firm and able hand. 
Rebellion and pillage were vigorously put down, and the city and prin- 
cipality of Herat began to prosper, 

About the end of 1846, between the first and second Sikh war, Mahamad 
Akbar Khan of Kabal, and Yar Mahamad Khén of Herat, wrote a joint letter 
to Mahamad Shah of Persia, pointing out that the English were carrying 
their conquests along the whole course of the Indus, and requesting him to 
join in a war against the British Government. The envoys were well re- 
ceived at the Court of Persia, and the Shah sent jewelled swords and decora- 
tions to Dost Mahamad Khan and Mahamad Akbar Khan. 

About this time, Asaf-t-daola, the Persian governor of Khorasan, was 
recalled by the Shah. For thirteen years Asaf-n-daola had prevented 
Y&r Mahamad Khan from exercising his legitimate authority over the 
Hazaras, and from extending his dominion over the small Uzbak 
Khanates in the north, namely, Maemana, Sar-i-pal, Shibrghan, And- 
khai, and Akcheh. No sooner, however, had Asaf-t-daola departed for 
Tehran, than Yar Mahamad Khan marched against the Hazaras, and 
completely crushed them and transplanted eight thousand of their families 
to the banks of Hari Rad, in the territory of Herat. By these trans- 
plantations of Taemiinis and Hazaras, Herat became more populous 
than it was before the siege of 1838; whilst Yar Mahamad Khan was 
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enabled to keep the most turbulent inhabitants of his dominions under his 
own eye, and ultimately converted them into excellent soldiers. 

In August 1848, Hamza Mirza, who was commanding the Persian forces 
in Khodrasin, sent two letters to Mahamad Shah at Tehran; one was 
from Kohandil Khan of Kandah&r, who asked permission to march against 
Herat, the other was from Yar Mahamad Khan of Herat, who asked 
permission to march against Kandahar. Yar Mahamad Khan represented 
that the British had taken up a position on the right bank of the 
Indus at Dadar, near the Bolan Pass, and could consequently exercise 
a powerful influence upon Kohandil Khan at Kandahar, and _ that 
if the Shah of Persia permitted Kohandil Khan to capture Herat, he 
would virtually throw open the Persian territory to a British advance. 

Mahamad Sh&h was satisfied of the truth of this representation, for 
Persia had always found that by maintaining the separate existence of the 
three principalities of Kabal, Kandahar, and Herat, and by upholding the 
independence of some of the smaller chiefs, she was enabled to exercise a 
much greater control over the whole than if they were united into a single 
sovereignty. But the hatred of Mahamad Shah towards Yar Mahamad 
Khan overcame every other consideration, and he had decided on supporting 
Kohandil Khan, when death put an end to his career, and he expired on the 
4th September 1848. 

Yar Mahamad Khan of Herat died in 1851, and was succeeded by his 
son Syad Mahamad Khan. The new ruler found that he was threat- 
ened Dost Mahamad Khan at Ka&bal, and also by Kohandil Khan 
at Kandahar. Accordingly he made overtures to the Shah of Persia, who 
despatched a force, nominally for the reduction of the Tiarkmans, but 
in reality for the occupation of Herat. 

Mr. Thomson, the British envoy at Tebrin, remonstrated with the 
Persian government, and required explicit assurances of the course which 
they meant to adopt. Accordingly, on the 25th January 1853, the Persian 
government signed an agreement, by which they engaged not to interfere 
in the affairs of Herat, nor to send any troops to that quarter, unless Herat 
should be threatened by a force from Kabal or Kandahar, or from some 
other foreign territory. In that case Persia might send a force to the 
assistance of Herat; but even in the event of such a contingency, it was 
5 Pee that she should withdraw the force immediately after the withdrawal 
of the foreign troops in question. 

Meantime, Syad Mahamad Khan of Herat proved to be imbecile and 
profligate. He had married a neice of Dist Mahamad Khan, and ultimately 
succeeded his father, Yar Mahamad Khan, as ruler of Her&t. About 1853, 
Kohandil Khan seized the province of Farah, which belonged to Herat; and 
Syad Mahamad Khan accordingly applied to Ddst Mahamad Khan for 
assistance against the rulers of Kandahar, and threatened, in the event of 
refusal, to ally with the British Government. Dést Mahamad Khan replied 
to the following effect :—‘‘ You may ally with whom you please, but the 
British Government can do you no good; if, however, you will wait until 
I can march a force against Kandahar, I will restore your provinces.” 

Meanwhile Mahamad Ytsaf Khan, a Sadtizde, grandson of Firoz-ad- 
din Khan, and a nephew of Sh&h Kamran, had been residing with his 
family in Persian territory ; and was said to have been intriguing for eome 
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months with Sartip Isa Khan, one of the chief officers of Syad Mahamad 
Khan, the ruler of Herat. At last Mahamad Yusaf Khan appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Herat with 200 horses, and was secretly joined by 
Sartip Isa Khan with a hundred horse. In the night they gained an 
entrance into the city and captured the citadel; and Syad Mahamad Khan 
was sent as a prisoner to Kachan, whilst twelve of his principal men were 
put to death. It was said that this movement was at least approved, if not 
directed by Persia ; but it was also said that Mahamad Yasaf Khan had been 
invited by the people of Herat, in consequence of the incapacity, drunken- 
ness, and cruelty of Syad Mahamad Khan, and that the Persian authorities 
had, in the first instance, tried to prevent him from going to Herat. 

In this state of affairs, and, indeed, before leaving Kabal, Dist Mahamad 
Khan had been anxious to receive the advice and assistance of the British 
Government, especially with regard to his contemplated advance on Herat. 
Lord Canning, however, declined to make any communication which might 
be construed into a direct encouragement to the Amir to seize Herat. 
Meantime, Mr. Murray, the English minister, had left Tehran; and early 
in 1856, the Shah of Persia sent an army to Herat under Saltaén Morad 
Mirza. No opposition was expected from the Afghans, and, consequently, 
a small detachment was sent in advance to garrison Heraét; but though 
Mahamad Ytsaf Khan was said to be a Persian in heart, the people of 
Herat were opposed to Persia, and they turned the detachment out of Herat 
and hoisted British colours. Mahamad Yasaf Khan then declared himself 
to he the servant of the British Government; and he wrote to Ddst 
Mahamad Khan, as well as to the Governor General, requesting assistance 
against Persia, and declaring that the Afghans, as good Sinis, would 
never submit to the supremacy of the Persian Shiahs. 

In May 1856, Lord Canning wrote to Dost Mahamad Khan to the effect 
that the British Government would maintain the independence of Herat, and 
would not allow any systematic effort on the part of Persia to effect 
a change in the status of the countries lying between the Persian Gulf and 
the British territory ; but that the Government of India repudiated the pro- 
ceedings of Mahamad Yisaf Kh4n, in hoisting the British flag at Herat 
without either authority or encouragement. 

In June 1856, there was a sudden change of rulers in Herat. The Per- 
sians had agreed to retire, but Mahamad Yosaf Khan was still in heart a 
Persian, and there was a breach between him and Isa Khan. At length Isa 
Khan determined to hold Herat for himself. Mahamad Yasaf Khan was 
put on a donkey, and sent into the Persian camp with a message, that if the 
Persians would make the same terms with Isa Khan that they had former- 
ly made with Yar Mahamad Khan, well and good, but, otherwise, Isa Khan 
would stand a siege, and if matters went against him, he would apply to Dost 
Mahamad Khan for assistance. 

On receipt of this message, the Persian General turned back his forces, and 
again laid siege to Herat; and Isa Khan wrote to Dist Mahamad Khan, 
declaring himself willing to be a servant of the Kabal government, and 
inviting the Amir to march on Herat. It was now pretty evident that 
Dost Mahamad Khan had been successfully intriguing with the Afghan 
party in Herat; that it was he who had procured the expulsion of the 
Sadazie adventurer Mahamad Ytsaf Khan, by the very man, Isa Khan, 
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who had invited him to Herat, and that Herat was still held in the Afgha 
interest, although closely beleaguered by a Persian army. 

About the same time, messengers from Isa Khan arrived at Péshawi 
with a letter to Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab 
offering to hold Herat for the British Government. In this letter it was ex 
plained that the people of Herat had invited Mahamad Yasaf Kh&n fron 
Mashad to Hera&t, and had made him their ruler; but that some month 
afterwards Mahamad Yusaf Khan had requested the Shah to send an army 
and take possession of the place. Isa Khan added that on discovering the 
intrigue, he seized Mahamad Yasaf Khan, after which the Persian army 
arrived and commenced hostilities. 

Ultimately Sir John Lawrence was authorized by the Government ol 
India to send two lakhs of rupees to Isa Khan at Herat; but the mes- 
senger was detained at Péshawar by sickness, and meantime news arrived 
that on the 24th October 1856, Isa Khan had been compelled to surrender 
Herat to the Persians. 

After the surrrender of Herat to the Persians, Isa Khan was made 
Vazir. The Persian generals remained in the neighbourhood, and Persian 
troops occupied tse city and fort. About this time Isa Khan was mur- 
dered by some Persian soldiers. Towards the end of 1856, many of the 
Persian troops were withdrawn to Biishahr, which had been attacked by 
the British forces from Bombay. 

On the 26th March 1857, the war between England and Persia was 
brought to a close, and Persia withdrew her forces from Herat in accordance 
with the treaty ; but before doing so the Shah installed Saltan Ahmad Khan 
as ruler of Herat. 

Ultimately, the Government of India saw no reason why Saltan Ahmad 
Khan should not be recognised as ruler of Herat, and accordingly declined 
to interfere between Herat and Kabal. 

Saltan Ahmad Khan of Herat was dissatisfied with the results of his 
overtures to the British Government, A native of Herat had been 
appointed by the British Minister at Tehran to act as newswriter at 
Herat ; and this man offended Siltan Ahmad Khan, either by secret in- 
trigues or by inflated language in which he assumed to be a representative 
of the British Government. Siltan Ahmad Khan was informed that the 
Government of India had neither sanctioned nor approved, nor even been 
informed of the proceedings attributed to this native newswriter and others, 
but still it was understood that Saltan Ahmad Khan was unfriendly. 

Towards the end of 1858, M. Khanikoff, a Russian envoy, arrived with a 
diplomatic suite at Herat, and was well received. 

In 1861, a breach arose between Saltan Ahmad Khan and Dést Mahamad 
Khan, which terminated in the conquest of Herat by the Amir of Afghanistan. 

The immediate object of Dést Mahamad Khan having been accomplished 
by the capture of Farah, he resolved on annexing Herat territory once 
again to the empire of Afghanistan. He opened up intrigues with the 
sirdars and influential men within the city, and found them to be well dis- 
posed to his cause. Accordingly on the 10th July 1862, he advanced upon 
Herat, whilst the army of Saltan Ahmad Khan retreated before him. On 
the 28th July he encamped before the walls of Herat and commenced the 
siege, which lasted for ten months. Meantime there were intrigues and 
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treacheries in either camp. Saltaén Ahmad Khan was profuse in his offers 
of qualified submission to the Amir; but Dost Mahamad Khan would ac- 
cept of nothing but the unconditional surrender of the citadel. The wife 
of Saltaén Ahmad Khan, who was also the daughter of the Amir, vainly 
urged the cause of her husband to her exasperated father, and died in the 
early part of the siege. Sultan Ahmad Khan also died on the 6th April 
1863 ; but Herat was gallantly defended for some weeks longer by Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the son of the deceased ruler. At length, on the 27th May, 
Dost Mahamad Khan made a final attack and became master of Herat. 
Since this date Herat has remained in the hands of the Barakzaes. 

The following interesting remarks on the importance of Herat are taken 
from a report by Colonel R. L. Taylor, who visited it as Commissioner for 
the British Government in 1857 :—‘ There appears to be only two points of 
view from which to regard Herat, the one her usefulness as our ally ; the 
second her power to inflict injury as an enemy. Standing alone in the 
midst of rapacious neighbours each at present stronger than herself, she 
cannot for a moment entertain the thought of remaining neutral. 

‘It is now universally admitted that Herat is the key of India. It is so 
because an invading army would be certain to take possession of a point, 
fruitful in itself, and favourable above others for concentration. Hence, to 
the Indus, the route presents few difficulties, either as regard the nature of 
the roads, provisions for an army, or the means of transport. It appears 
that the several tribes subordinate to, or in the neighbourhood of, Herat could 
collectively assemble 47,000 horsemen and 23,000 foot, all undisciplined, it 
is true, but under European guidance, capable of doing much mischief. The 
whole of these tribes are armed with swords and spears, and many with 
muskets or matchlocks. 

‘“‘The noble defence made by the people of Herat on so many occasions, 
proves that the inhabitants are warlike, and that the fortress is a strong one; 
and the duration of the sieges taken in conjunction with the number of the 
besieging army shows that the fertility of this valley has not been over- 
estimated. The strength of the bordering tribes too is generally known. 
If these three points are correct, then there can be no question of the im- 
portance of Herat; on the one hand, as a frontier post to repel an invader, 
on the other, as a depot and point of concentration for the invading army. 
It were idle to discuss whether Herat shall be Persian or Afghan. She must 
be either British or Russian. Is it then worth while to secure these advan- 
tages whilst we may, or shall they be abandoned to be made available by a 
power which is longing to seize them? In addition to all these positive 
advantages to Russia, should her influence become dominant at Herat, there 
is one step she would be sure to take, viz., the attempt to alienate from the 
Indian Government the Afghans, Sikhs, and other subjects. The proximity 
of so powerful a rival would doubtless tend to engender thoughts that 
Britain is no longer invincible, and if she did not actually incite an insur- 
rection, her proceedings would be such as to unsettle the minds of the Indian 
community. When Herat was besieged in 1838 by the Shah of Persia, it was 
generally believed that the expedition was undertaken at the instigation of 
Russia. The energy displayed by her officers, the intrigues of Vicovich, and 
the amount of Russian cash suddenly current in Persia operated more to 
convince men of Russian interference, than the bare denial by Count 
Nesselrode could do to remove these suspicions, based, as they were, upon 
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facts patent to the whole world. Asa show of sincerity, Russia disavowed 
the acts of her agents, but the principal actor was not disgraced, although 
the unfortunate Vicovich was neglected and died a disappointed man. These 
proceedings, however, were insufficient to bind the British to the settled 
aggrandising policy of Russia as manifested by her steady progress in the 
east. These events are index enough of what Russia will do, when she can. 
The event may be remote, but it will come, and if the protecting hand of 
Britain be now withdrawn from Herat, Persia will be pushed forward to 
tender her good offices. If, then, Herat 1s absolutely necessary to the pro- 
gress of an invading army, and so important as a base, a sufficient, if not 
imperative, reason exists for the adoption of measures calculated to prevent 
her becoming the tool of so treacherous a government as that of Persia, or 
the slave of so grasping a power as Russia. 

The most effectual, and at the same time, least expensive, mode of strength- 
ening Herat, seems to be the contracting an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
under the guarantee of British officers, between the rulers of Kabal, 
Kandahar, and Herat. To this, all three have given their assent, and such 
an union would be quite sufficient to counteract Persian intrigues ; but if 
more be wanted, if an active alliance is sought, if Herat is to be made 
available for future contingencies, then a small subsidy would seem called 
for. In the latter case, Britain might justly demand a guarantee ; if from the 
people, the heads of tribes would deliver over a certain number of their 
influential men ; if from the ruler, any one of the following, viz. :-— 

1s¢.—That one of his sons with his family should reside at such station in 
India as appointed by the British Government ; or 224, the nomination by 
the British Government of a Prime Minister; or 3rd, the residence of 
British Officers, so long as Government deem expedient ; or 4¢4, an alliance 
with the rulers of Kabal and Kandahar; or 5¢k, a treaty to the exclusion 
of all foreign agents, and such other terms as Government may consider 
necessary. 

If, lastly, Herat is left to her own resources, anarchy must be the inevita- 
ble result. So soon as the protection of the British Government is with- 
drawn, she will be threatened by her numerous neighbours. . 

Persia would foment intrigues, as it is not to her interest that Herat should 
ever be strong, and if such a struggle did take place, the man of most influ- 
ence, and who has the greatest number of followers, is Abdula Jan 
Jamshidi. In any case, if Britain withdraw her influence from Herat, 
she must either become Persian, (and if Persian, Russian), or else she will be 
torn to pieces by internal quarrels. 


HERDAH— 
A village in Afganistan, in the valley of Jalalabad. (MacGregor). 
HIDA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, five miles south of the city of Jalalabad. It is 
remarkable for several topes, mounds, and caves—the relics of a people of 
whom no other memorial exists. The topes may be described as structures 
of rude masonry, having generally a cylindrical base surmounted by a hemi- 
spherical dome. They are solid, as the fact that they have been found in most 
instances to contain small cases, the depositories of relics, cannot be con- 
sidered to negative this position. There are thirteen or fourteen topes at 
Hida. Those which have been opened have been ascertained to contain 
ashes, bones, and other decayed animal matter, metallic and earthen vessels, 
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gold and silver ornaments, and many gems and coins; to quote the words of 
Masson—“ the major part silver Sassanian, but also seven gold ones, of 

which, singular to relate, are five of Roman emperors, two of Theodesius, two 

of Leo, and one of Marcianus.” As those emperors reigned between A. D. 

408 and 474, there is thus conclusive evidence that the structures in which 

these coins have been found must have belonged to an era not earlier than 

the fifth century; and as they are by the best judges regarded as unquestion- 

ably Buddhist monuments, they cannot be referred to a later period than - 
the eighth century, at which period Mahamadanism became predominant 

in Afghanistan. (Zhornton.) 

HINDKIS.— 

The name given to the Hindis who live in Afghanistan. They are Hindis 
of the Chatri class. They are to be found all over Afghanistan even 
amongst the wildest tribes. They are wholly occupied in trade, and form 
an important and numerous portion of the population of all the cities and 
towns, and are also to be found in the majority of larger villages. This enter- 
prising people transact all the banking business of the country, and hold its 
chief trade in their own hands. By these means they prove useful to the 

* Afghans, who, indeed, could not get on without them, and their presence in 
the country is consequently a desideratum. And the Hindkis, on their 
part, though they appear to thrive and live happily, nevertheless labor under 
many disabilities and restrictions of their liberty, the endurance of which 
is a proof of the profit they extract from those amongst whom they dwell as 
exiles. The Hindkis, besides paying a high capitation tax, termed “ Jazia,” 
are denied many privileges enjoyed by other races in the country who pro- 
fess the Mahamadan religion. They are not allowed to perform or ob- 
serve any of their religious ceremonies in public, nor are they allowed to 
give evidence in a court of justice, nor to ride on horseback, unless bare- 
backed, &. This people are noted for their religious prejudices, a member of 
their race being rarely converted to Mahamadanism, and are remarkable 
for a quiet and steady perseverance in the acquirement of wealth under the 
most varying and often trying circumstances. Their position in Afghani- 
stan is somewhat analogous to that of the “heathen” in the cities of the 
ancient Israelites. They number about 300,000 souls. (Betlew.) 

HINDU KOSH. | 
A range of mountains which has its origin at the south-west corner of 
the Pamer in Central Asia in ‘about longitude 73°30', whence rise the 
Oxus, the Yarkand Daria, and the Kinar and Gilgit rivers. It extends 
west as far as the spur which divides the Ghorband valley from that of the 
Helmand, longitude 68°30', whence it is called the Koh-i-Baba. In these 
limits it forms the watershed of the Oxus to its north and the Kabal river 
to its south, and its breadth or rather its ramifications may be said to extend 
from latitude 34°30' to latitude 87°30’, nearly 200 miles. The first 
great spur which this range throws off is from the vicinity of the Agram 
Pass, first going west and then curving north round to west again and divid- 
ing the Oxus from the Kokcha; this may be termed the Badakhshan ridge. 
Next to the east of the Khawak Pass another spur runs north, and then 
sprays out north-east and north-west dividing the Kokcha drainage from 
that of the Kandiaz river; this may be called the Kokcha ridge. Again 
from the Khawak Pass a branch goes north-west towards Kandtiz where it 
ends; this may be called the Kfindiaz ridge. Anda fourth spur also leaves 
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the same vicinity, and is also ended by the Kundiz river. This may be 
called the Khawak ridge. These are the main spurs; others there may be as 
between the different sources of the Kékcha and Kandiz, but they do not 
need mention here. 

On the south leaving out the great range between the Indus and the 
Kanar, as arising more properly from the Pamér, the Hindii Kash throws out 
no spur of any importance till we come to the east of Kashkar, but drains 
directly and presumedly with considerable steepness into the Chitral river. 

This spur, which I propose to call the Kashkar ridge, runs due south, drain- 
ing east into the Kinar river and west into that of Chigarserae, till it is 
ended at the junction of these two rivers. 

Next to the east of Darband, another spur goes south to about latitude 
35°20’, when it splits into three spurs which are ended at the Kabal river, 
except in one case, that of the spur dividing the Alingar from the Alishang, 
which ends at their junction a few miles north of the Kabal nver. This spur 
may be termed the K&faristan mdge. To the east of Farajghan a third spur 
also runs south, and dividing the river of Tagao from that of Panjshér is 
ended by their junction. From this point the Hindi Kish drains steeply 
into the Panjshér river, and then into the Ghérband river, and at the head 
of the last valley it throws a spur whose ramifications extend throughout the 
whole of East Afghanistan and East Bilochistan even to the Indus and 
the ocean at Karachi. These are known by different names. 

This great range is crossed by the following passes going from east 
to west :—1, Chitral; 2, Ishtirak ; 8, Kagram ; 4, Nuksain; 5, Kharteza; 
6, Dara, from Chitral to Badakhshan. Of the passes from K&faristan to 
Badakhshan nothing is known, but there is no reason to suppose that there 
are none, though of course they are only used by Siahposh. 

From Deh Parian in the Panjshér valley a pass leads by—1, Anjuman 
to Badakhshan. The other passes are :—2, the Thal ; 3, Khawk ; 4, Baz&rak ; 
5, Shatpal; 6, Parwan ; 7, Saralang; 8, Kaoshan ; 9, Gwalian ; 10, Gwazgar ; 
11, Chardar; 12, Gholalaj ; 18, Farinjal; 14, Ghorband. 

Descriptions of these passes will be found under their respective titles. 
I propose now to say something of the nature of the range as far as our 
limited information will permit. Mahamad Amin says the rise on the south 
Chitral pass 1s very gradual and gentle, as is the descent, while between is 
a plateau flanked by high mdges between which the road runs. It is practi- 
cable for laden carts, and snow only lies for three months. Thus the range at 
its origin seems to partake of the nature of the hills towards Thibet : it has an 
easy slope, 1s quite bare, and affords pasture for herds from Badakhshan and 
Chitral. Of its height at this point we know nothing, and it is impossible to 
form any estimate. 

The range at the pass of Ishtirak has become more difficult, but it does 
not follow that the nature of the hills has changed ; it is said to be here 
covered with perpetual snow, so that its height is probably greater here than 
at its origin. This difficult nature of the range appears to continue still 
further west, for the next three passes are described to be impracticable for 
laden animals and covered with perpetual snow, and footmen slide down on 
leathern aprons. Thus the range appears to have become higher and more 
rugged, but at the Kotal Dara it again assumes the easy slopes of the 
Chitral pass and also seems to be lower, for snow only closes it in the height 
of winter. 
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Of the nature of the slopes in Kafaristan, of course nothing is known, and 
we must therefore be content to leave this particular, with all else that apper- 
tains to that interesting country, a closed book, till some adventuresome 
traveller shall enter it. 

The Khawk pass does not appear to be a difficult one, as it is passed by. 
‘kafilas.’ The Bazarak, a little to the west, is not traversable for laden camels, 
though asses and ponies frequent it. Snow appears to close these passes for 
the greater part of the year, vzz., 15th November to 15th June. 


Wood says the ascent is remarkably uniform, not a ridge occurring in the 
whole ascent, The height here is 18,200. 

Lord ascended the Saralang pass, and found on the 10th November snow 
at 10 miles south of the crests, while on the north side it extended 
60 miles. This is curious, as on the Himalaya the reverse is the case, but in 
Lord’s opinion, the reason is the same, viz., that the Himalaya has elevated 
plains to the north, while they are to the south of Hinda Kash. Lord 
also attempted the Parwan pass with Wood, but was driven back by snow. 
The Kaoshan pass is not difficult. The hills are quite bare, and the view 
from Kata Sang is very grand, the desolate valley being backed by 
serrated perpendicular peaks covered with perpetual snow ; on the north 
side not a sign of vegetation is met with till Doshakh, 30 miles from the 
crest. All the other passes appear to be of the same nature covered with 
snow for seven months and practicable only for five by laden animals. 
The Hinda Kish is undoubtedly characterized by barrenness and want 
of trees; as in Thibetan ranges there seems to be the same desolate, 
chilling waste in appearance, but with slopes which, compared to those of 
their spurs to the south, may be termed easy. The geological structure of . 
the range according to Lord is a core of granite of beautiful appearance, | 
the felspar being purely white and the hornblende glossy, black, and col- 
lected into two large spheroidal concretions, varying in size from two to 
three inches to upwards of a foot in diameter. On each side of the granite 
are huge strata of slate, gneiss, chlorite, carbonate of lime, quartz, and 
exterior to these secondary limestone and fossiliferous sandstones. The 
slate formation is much thicker on the south than on the north side of 
Hinda Kish; in the former position it is between 20 and 30 miles thick; 
on the latter only four or five miles. The strata run due east and west, 
and have an angle of 75° with the horizon. Thornton enters at some 
length into the zoology of the Hinda Kish; but as the authorities on 
whom he bases his account, v7z., Moorcroft, Vigne, and Wood, are talking 
of totally different localities, I decline to follow him at all. The Kiang and 
Yak may exist, and most probably do in east portions of the range, but 
we have no authority for saying that they do. It is probable also that 
ibex are to be found, as well ag all the game which is common in the same 
latitude and at the same height in the Himalayas. Little as we know of 
the Hinda Kash, I do not see that the confusing article of Thornton on 
the subject helps us much, being an ollapodrida of Hinda Kash, Kuenlan, 
Karakoram, Himalaya, Kohi-Baba, all jumbled up with Humboldt’s theories 
about mountains in general. 

HIRA MANZI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A route in Afghanistan, which leads from Tatang into the Tezin valley. 
It is over a very high hill, but the road is good, so that a horseman can ride 
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over it without dismounting at all. This may be the same route as that of 
Karkacha, or it may be another pass over the same range. (Masson.) 
HISARAK— 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the Safed Koh above Mazina, 
runs past Hisar Shahi, Bart, and Barikab, travels into Chardeh, and sinks 
into the Kabal river at ‘Lach tpar. (Mac Gregor.) 
HISARAK—Iat. Long. 
A village in Afghanistan, 64 Sales from Ghazni, 54 rniles from K4abal, in the 
Logar valley. No supplies are procurable here, but water is plentiful. Thence 
there is a road by the village of Altima, the Zarmut valley and Mangal 
to Karam, where its river is joined by that of Hariab. (Lumsden— Bellew.) 
HISARAK— 
A division of the Jalalabad district of Afghanistan, consisting of the valley of 
the river of this name. 
It contains the following villages :-—~ 


1. Shabt see 100 houses of Khigtanis, 16. Guzar se 6&0 houses of Shinw4rts. 
eo. 900 ‘- Shinwé&ris, Hisarak Kala 
Papsmn-i-Bala ... 100 4, Tajaks . 10 4, Tajake. 
Papsin j-Pain eee 80 $e tto. Kah 30 9” Di ta 
B. Gargara ~~ 8 4, Shinwa@rts Kala Mirji ow 80 4 Ditto. 
Gajan - 200 » tto 20. Kadi Ro 
Rod-i-Khana ... 60 , Ditto 900, Ditto. 
Marhez . 00 , Ditto Hisar Shaht .. #0 , Dorants, 
Haramkatara 220Ci«Y Tajake. 
Deh Bala 2,000 ,, Ditto. OV =» Mohmands. 
10. Char Wasech ... 30 , Ditto. Chardeh 
Yaght Band 80 4 Ditto. 25. Gari 800g Mohmands. 
Ishpai wo OC, Ditto, Lachsptr 
rm ee Ditto. 37. J 
Ishpfil Dehgan 60 Ditto. —_— 
15. Manziba - 80 4, Ditto. Toran 5,214 houses. 
— 
(Mac Gregor.) 
HISARAK—Lat. Lon Elev. 


A village in a district of same ene in Jalalabad, Afghanistan, situated south 
of the road from Jalalabad to Kabal, and about 12 miles from Gandamak 
south-west, and the same south-east from J agdalak. The valley has 
many orchards, vineyards, and corn-fields on the bank of itsriver. Sup- 
plies of all sorts are procurable. The valley is famed for its production of 
the seedless pomegranate. (Hough— Wood.) 

HISARAK KALA SADAN—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in His&rak division, Jalalabad district, *afghanist&n, containing 
100 houses of Tajaks. (MacGregor.) 

HISAR SHAHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in His&rak division, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, containing 
400 houses of Daranis. (MacGregor.) 

HISHPI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of Nijrao, Afghanistan, inhabited by Pashias. It 
is the largest in the valley, and round it are numerous orchards well stocked 
with walnut, mulberry, pomegranate trees, and vines. The mountains round 
are covered with “ chilgozeh”’ pine and holly trees. (AMasson.) 

HONAE KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, leading over the Paghm&n mountains from the 
valley of the Kabal river to that of the Helmand. It is a very easy pass, 
so much so that Wood says a mail coach might be driven over it. On the 
top is a large plateau on which is a square post under charge of Hazara 
customs collectors. There are two roads thence, one to Baémiaén and the 
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other down the valley of the Helmand. This pass divides the Afghans from 
the Hazaras. (Moorcroft—Masson— Wood.) 

HOTAKIS— 

See Ghilzaes, section Ohtak. 

HUDIAH KHAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, on the route from the Khaebar Pass to Kabal. It 
is distant 90 miles east of the latter place, 12 miles south of Jalalabad, 
and 80 miles north-west of Péshawar. It is situate on the southern 
route, which passes through Nangnahar and along the base of Saféd Koh, 
and which, though more direct than the northern by Jalalabad, is less fre- 
quented on account of the great number of passes, and the turbulent and 
predatory character of the tribes in its neighbourhood. This village is pro- 
bably the same as Hudia Khél. (TZhornéon.) 

HUDIA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the Chiprial valley, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing 200 
houses inhabited by Shinwaris. (MacGregor.) 

HOLAN RABAT—LIat. Long Elev. about 8,000. 

A village in Afghanistan in the Ghojan district of Ghazni, situated about 
four or five miles west of the road from Kandahar to Kabal, at 47 miles from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzae and 98 Ghazni. 

It 1s noticeable, as it was proposed during the operations in Afghanistan 
to place a post here to control the Ghilzées. General Nott was at first in 
favor of this measure, as he considered it very suitable on account of climate 
and abundance of water for such a purpose; but he seems afterwards to 
have changed his mind, and Captain Nicolson, who was then Political Agent 
with the Ghilzdes, reported against it for the following reasons :—(1) It is 
four or five miles off the main road. (2) Forage is very scarce. (3) It 
would only overawe the Tokhi Ghilzades. (4) It is subject to a most dis- 
tressing wind in the hot weather, which blows incessantly and with great 
violence through a gorge in the hills. 

There is a pass through the Gilkoh range to the Argandab river from this 

- (Nott—Nicolson.) 

HURAN KATRA DEH BALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in His&rak division, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing 
2,000 houses of Shinwaris. (MacGregor.) 

HUSENI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan on the route from Kandahar to Farah, and 90 
miles east of the latter place. (Zhornion.) 

HUSEN NIKA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place in Afghanistan at a shrine in the ravine of the Kindar on 
a road from the Gomal valley to that of Zhob. There is a camel road to 
Zawa, and also one by Wazikhwah to Kandahar from here. Here the 
Kholda Khél (?) and other Saliman Khél Ghilzaées come down to trade with 
the Lohanis. (Broadfoot—~Lumsdén.) 
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IANGHARAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of Parwan Dara, Afghanistan. (Wood.) 

IBRAHIM JOI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the Iaemani country near Ghar, 
and flowing south crosses the Her&t and Kandahar road 170 miles north- 
west of the latter place. Its banks are high, irregular and stony, and a 
considerable distance apart. In time of flood, it is a large, rapid, unfordable 
stream. In July it was found to be 87 yards wide, 18 inches deep, and 
with a velocity of 14 mile an hour. It is believed to join the Khash Rid 
south of the road. (Zhornton—Walker.) 

IBRAHIM JOI.—Lat. Long. Elev. | 
A halting place of Afghanistan, 88 miles from Girishk, on the north road to 
Herat, on the banks of a stream immediately under a large mountain called 
“‘Isfandiar.”” There is good elevated ground here; water is plentiful ; grass 
and reeds for fuel procurable in the bed of the stream; ‘bhtisa’ obtainable 
from a village a few miles distant, and two or three days’ fuel could be col- 
lected from the neighbourhood. (Sanders.) 

L Elev 


I-K HANAM.—Lat. ong. : 
A hill on the right bank of the Kokcha Badakhsh&n, above its junction 


with the Amt Daria. From its summit there is a glorious view of the 


surrounding country. ( Wood.) 
Lo Elev 


ILUMDAR.—Lat. ng. ; 
A town in Seistan, Afghanistan, 4 miles from Doshak of Jalalabad, on the 


banks of the Helmand. There is a good deal of cultivation round it, 
well irrigated by large cuts made from the river. (Christie.) 

IN DARAB.—Lat. 35° 43’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan, 85 miles north-north-east of Kabal. It lies at 
the junction of the rivers Indaraéb and Krasan at the foot of a hill 
and surrounded by fine gardens, fruit trees and vine gardens. It isa 
populous place and contains the store-houses in which are kept the silver 
brought from Hariaéna and Bendjehir. 

Indar&b is the name also of a small semi-independent Tajak state. 

(Wood—Lord.) 3 

INGANN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the Thal Chotali route to Kandahar, 132 miles 
east of that place, and 286 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan. There are 100 
houses of Dhumad Kakars here ; water from a stream. (Leech.) 

IRAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the north side of the Irak Pass, 91 miles 
from Kabal, situated in a tolerably open and well cultivated valley. 
Water and grass are procurable. (Roderts.) 

IRAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan leading from the valley of the Helmand to Bamian 
over the Koh-i-Baba, and east of the Hajikhak Pass. It is open for 10 
months in a year for ‘kafilas.’ During March and April the glassy nature 
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of the road, caused by the partial melting of the snow during the day, 
being frozen again over night, renders it very dangerous. To the passage 
of an army it is closed much earlier, s. ¢., practically from 16th November 
to 15th June. (Wood.) 

ISHKASHM.—Lat. 36° 42' 32". Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan situated in a plain of the same name which is 
about 5 miles wide at the foot of the pass. It 1s situated at the north 
entrance to the district of Roshan, Shagnan and Darwaz. (Wood.) 

ISHAKAZAES— 
A tribe of Afghanistan, of the Panjpae division of the great Dtrani clan, 
who inhabit the country between Zamindawar and the desert to the 
south. They have four principal divisions, z7z., Hawazae, Terozie, Man- 
darzie, Idzie. Their country shares the character of those on which it 
borders, being hilly and fertile on the north and flat and barren on the south. 
The people are employed in equal numbers on agriculture and pasturage. 
Their numbers are about 10,000 families. According to Ahmad Shah’s dis- 
tribution of patronage among the Diranis, the appointments of Master 
of the Horse (Mir Aspah), leader of the Van (Parawal), Darogha of Camels, 
and Chief Huntsman (Mir Shikar) were made hereditary among the chiefs 
of the Ishakzaes. (Elphinstone—£. Connolly.) 

ISH AKAGHASI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the northern slope of the Hazara mountains, 
where they decline to the low country of Bokb&ra. It is situated ona 
feeder of the river of Andkhai. (Zhornion.) 

ISHMAILZAE— 
A section of the Ibrahim division of Ghilzies, which Elphinstone also calls 
Samalzaée, and Lumsden Shah Momalzae (see Ghilzaes.) 

ISH PAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small town in Afghanistan, near the right or eastern bank of the Sarkh 
rfid, in the district of Jalalabad. Here, in 1801, Shah Shija received a 
severe defeat from Shah Mahmid, and was obliged to flee from the king- 
dom. (Thornton.) 

ISH PI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley 93 miles from Kabal, 30 miles from Farajkhan, containing 3,000 
houses in all; water is procured from asmall stream. Thence there is a 
road leading to Alishang and Tigari. (Leech.) 

ISHPINGAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A rivulet of Badakhshan falling into the Kokcha, 5 miles beyond Chittah 
towards Jarm. (Wo0d.) 

ISHPUL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Hisadrak division, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, containing 
100 houses of Tajaks. (MacGregor.) 

ISHTRAK H—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Vakhan, Badakhshan, on left bank of Amt Daria, built on the 
slopes of a mountain and at the junction of a rivulet which comes from the 
Hinda Kish, by which there is a road to Chitral. The Ishtrakh Pass 
is a difficult pass, impracticable for laden animals and not used by ‘ kafilas.’ 
(W ood—Davies.) 

ISKITAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshdn on the road by Kotal-i-Dara from Chitral to Zebak, 
from which it is distant about 15 miles; it contains 200 houses. (Davies.) 
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ISLAMABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kanar Valley, Afghanistan, inhabited by Syads of Kinars. 
It is small, but is walled in. (Afasson.) 

ISLAMKALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 7 
A village in the Sar-i-Miakar portion of Mikar distrct, Afchanistén, 
60 miles from Ghazni on road to Qwetta. Supplies and forage are 
abundant. (Campbell.) 

ISLAMKALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 288 miles from Kandahar, 74 miles from Sekiha, 
in Seistin. ‘There are 100 huts of Nirzae Biloches? It is on the river 
Helmand. (Leech.) 

ISLIM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghan-Tarkistén, 60 miles from Shibrghan, 10 miles from 
Maemana, on the Herat road; water is procured from the river, which 
is fordable and knee-deep. There is a little cultivation here, and 150 
black blanket tents belonging to shepherds and cultivators. (Palmer.) 

ISPANGALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Sh&l valley, under the hills to the west of 
Qwetta, inhabited chiefly by Syads, and boasting many gardens. (Massos.) 

IS PIN KHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghanistan, the lowest and most eastern of the passes between K&- 
bal and the valley of Bamian. It commences sixteen miles south-west of 
the city of Kabal, and winds round the south-eastern corner of the Pagh- 
man range. Though the enclosing cliffs are steep, the road is so good and 
the acclivities so gradual, that, according to Wood, a mail coach might be 
driven through it. (Wood— Thornton.) 

ISPINTODA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, situated 27 miles from the Oxus, in the 
Balkh road to Bokhara, from which last it is 166 miles distant, There is no 
grass or water here. 

ISSAR—Lat. 37° 02’. Long. Elev. 10,000. 
A village in Vakh&n, on the right bank of the Sar-i-Kol branch of the 
Ami Daria, and within sight of the fort of Kdla Panj. (Wood.) 

ISTALIF.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, 20 miles north-north- 
west of Kabal. It is built on the sides of the mountain in the form of a 
pyramid, the houses rising one above the other by terraces, and the whole 
being crowned by the magnificent shenars which denote the shrine of 
Hazrat Eshan, while far below in a deep glen rushes a foaming yet clear 
and rapid brook over a bed of rocky boulders, on both sides of which the 
valley is covered with the richest orchards and vineyards. Every one agrees 
as to the beauty of Istalif. Masson says ‘Istalif’ is one of the most picturesque 
spots that can be conceived ; all that a natural combination of beauties can 
achieve we here behold in perfection ; their effect being rather augmented 
than diminished by the rude appearance of the houses of the town. 
The scenery of the country is extensive and grand, in happy unison with 
the whole picture. Looking down the stream the dell gradually opens out 
and presents to the eye a vast plain rich in trees and verdure and dotted 
over with innumerable forts : beyond all this rocky mountains are seen, and 
over these again tower the eternal snow-clad summits of the Hindi Kash. 
The scene is as sublimely grand as it is beautiful and enchanting. The 
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people of the country have a proverb that he who has not seen Istalif 
has seen nothing, and certainly it may be allowed that he who has seen 
Istalif is not likely to see many places to surpass it and few to equal it.” 
Nearly every householder of Istalif has his garden or orchard. In most of 
these is a tower, where, as soon as the fruits ripen, the families repair, closing 
their houses in the town. The inhabitants of Istalif are Tajaks, and, 
contrary tothe usual habits of these people, are among the most turbulent 
set in the country. They have the reputation also of being the best foot 
soldiers in Afghanistén, and are a healthy, handsome race, alike fond of sport 
and of war. The natives of Kohistan gravely set down their turbulent and 
desperate characters to their heating diet of mulberries, which is their general 
food. Besides the town of Istalif, the district comprises the adjacent 
villages of Gadara, Pargana, Shonaki, Khoja Hasn, Malla, Hasn Kucha, 
and Shérawar. The town and villages are reckoned to contain together 
3,000 houses, which would give a population of from 15 to 18,000 souls to 
the district. The revenue from it is said to amount to 40,000 rupees. 
A great part of the population of the town is of the weaver class, and 
quantities of coarse cloths, ‘“ liigis’” and “ soosee,”’ are manufactured, and a 
trade in them maintained with Tarkistan. 

The town of Istalif was carried by assault by the troops under the com- 
mand of Major General Sir John McCaskill on the 29th September 1842, 
and totally destroyed on account of its having harboured several chiefs impli- 
cated in the murder of Sir W. Burnes at Kabal, and of the massacre of the 
garrison of Charikar. The loss of the British on this occasion was very 
slight, only amounting to some 50 killed and wounded. (d/fasson—Wood— 
Burnes—MceCaskill.) 

ISTARGITCH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, 26 miles north- 
west of Kabal and about 6 miles north of Istalif. It is a collection of 
villages and orchards, and it is famous for its grapes and the refractory 
spirit of its inhabitants. (AMasson.) 


. J. 


JABRA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
In Afghanistan, a village on the route from Kandahar to Kabal, and 180 
miles north-east of the former place. 

JADRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jaji country, Afghanistan, on the mght bank of the 
Keria stream and in district of Hariab. (Lumsden.) 

JADRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A name by which that part of the Siliman range inhabited by the 
Jadrans is known. Broadfoot says of it—The Jadran range runs north- 
north-east. It is the chief of the Saliman chain. I saw itin the distance 
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overhanging Gardez and joining the Michelgo hills, the last roots of the 
Safed Koh. It is named after the wild Jadrans, who occupy its eastern 
slopes. To the south it is penetrated by the difficult pass of Palta, and 
continued under various names to Kohnak and Sargoh ; from thence, passing 
the lake, it goes south, skirting the Tokhi and Hotaki country, and ap- 
parently ends near Qwetta. All the streams of its eastern slope force their 
way to the Indus, showing that no intermediate range is so high or con- 
tinuous: indeed, standing on ground 3,000 feet above the plam, it may 
fairly be presumed as higher than the Takht-i-Saliman. A rough 
method made it 4,000 feet above the plain. It throws out branches which 
shelter the Taris, Jajis and other hill tribes, and directs the streams of 
Kiiram, Kindar and Gomal. I am at present uncertain whether the 
Vaziri hills are a range running between the Takht-i-Siliman and the 
Jadran mountains, or are the spurs and offsets of the latter. Another 
journey would settle the point. From Gardez to where I passed it in 
Sargo, this range is tolerably wooded. Its peak and eastern face are 
covered with pines, and its lower parts with trees, whose Pushtoo names I 
can give, but not a botanical description. The ‘“Shne” has an eatable 
berry. The “ Zrily,” an excellent gum, sometimes exported to Maltan. 
The “ Koorye” is much praised as a remedy for wounds. The “ Khung” 
furnishes wood for bows. The “ Udzurnu” gives out a pungent oil. But 
the “ Munzah” pine, whose fruit is the ‘chilghozeh,’ is the most important, 
as whole tribes live on the berry, which is like an almond tainted with tar. 
The principal rock is clay slate dipping 45° to the east.” (Broad/foot.) 

JADRANS. 
A tribe who inhabit the east slopes of the Siliman range, east of Zarmat. 
On the north and east they have the Mangals; on the north and west, 
Ghilz&es; on the east, Khdst and Dawar; south and east, the Vaziris; 
south and west, the Khardtis; and west, the Ghilzies. How far they 
extend down the slopes of the Siliman range is not known, but it cer- 
tainly cannot be far, as Broadfoot says they are confined to onerndge. They 
are probably a very small tribe. Elphinstone says their manners, &c., resem- 
ble the Vaziris, and Broadfoot, those of the Kardtis; from which we must 
infer they are utter savages ; and as Elphinstone says more like mountain 
bears than men. They live in very small villages; some of them cultivate 
the little lund they have, but they appear chiefly to depend on their 
flocks for subsistence. They live, some in houses and some in tents. They 
are great robbers, and their country is a refuge for bad men. It is said 
to be very difficult, and one of their forts, Kala Nak, is described as exceed- 
ingly strong. Their hills are covered with pines in the higher parts and 
in the lower with other trees. They go to Gardez to sell their wool and 
cheese, and get in return cloth and corn. They appear to have some inter- 
course with the Jajis, and it is possible they may have something of the 
same origin. No one says whether they are Shiahs or Stinis, or whether 
Persian or Pashti is their language. They are of no importance whatever, 
and only in the case of the Dawar route being used to Ghazni could they 
ever become so. It may be noted that one of the Jaji villages is called 
Jadran. (Lphinstcne—Broadfoot.) 

JAFAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan on the road from Panah to Kala Karotl. 
There is a spring here. (Broadfoot.) 
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JAGATU— 
A tribe of Haz&ras mentioned by Masson as inhabiting Karabagh district. 
They are probably a section of the Babak division of the Deh Chopan 
Hazaras. (Masson.) 

JAGDALAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,875. 
A village in Afghanistan, 50 miles east of Kabal, 41 miles from Jalalabad. 
It is situated on an eminence and has a grove of mulberry trees near 
it. (Masson.) 

JAGDALAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Afghanistan which rises in the Kotal-i-Jagdalak, and after a 
course of some ten miles falls into the Kabal river. 

The valley of the Jagdalak is inhabited by the Jabr Khél, Ibrahim, 
Ghilzaes. A portion of this valley forms the famous defile of Jagdalak. It 
is entered immediately after leaving the village of Jagdalak, and continues 
for 34 miles along the bed of the river. It is very narrow and stony and 
descending ; it winds several times almost at right-angles. The average 
width is about 40 or 50 yards, but there are three places where it is less 
than 10 feet, and in one it is only 6 feet. The almost perpendicular cliffs 
on both sides appear as if threatening destruction to the traveller. A small 
party of armed men would stop the passage of any force which had entered 
it. The road passes so much over water that in certain seasons it would 
much impede the march of troops. This difficult pass is in some respects 
not unlike the defile of the ‘valley of hell’ between Neustadt and Fribourg. 
Hough finishes this account by saying it was more difficult than anythin 
he had seen in all Afghanistan, adding, it beggars description. Haveloe 
calls it ‘‘ another terrific defile, the rocks of which, said to be granite and 
sandstone, are piled one upon the other in dark frowning strata, sloping 
down on either side towards a mountain rivulet for which they hardly leave 
room to flow.” 

The name of this defile is well known to history as the spot where the 
last remnants of the British army retreating from Kabal in 1842 were 
destroyed. Kaye thus graphically describes the closing scene :— 

“‘ The enemy were crowning the heights ; there was no possibility of escape. 
Shelton, with afew brave men of the rear-guard, faced the overwhelming 
crowd of Afghans with a determined courage worthy of British soldiers, 
and fought his way to Jagdalak. Almost every inch of ground was con- 
tested. Gallantly did this little band hold the enemy in check, keeping 
the fierce crowd from closing in upon the column, but suffering terribly 
under the fire of their ‘ jezails;’ they made their way at last to the ground 
where the advance had halted, behind some ruined walls on a height by 
the road side. Their comrades received them with a cheer. The cheer 
came from a party of officers who had extended themselves in line on the 
height to show an imposing front to their assailants. The enemy scemed 
to increase in number and in daring. They had followed the rear-euard to 
Jagdalak, and they now took possession of the heights commanding the 
position of their victims. 

“The hot fire of the enemy’s ‘jezails’ drove the survivors of the Kabal 
army to seek safety behind the ruined walls near which they had posted 
themselves. Withdrawn from the excitement of the actual conflict, these 
wretched men now began to suffer in all their unendurable extremes—the 
agonies of hunger and thirst. They scooped up the snow in their hands 
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‘and greedily devoured it. But it only increased their torments. There 
was a stream of pure water near at hand, but they could not approach it 
witheut being struck down by the fire of the enemy. 

“The men lay down in the snow to snatch a little brief repose after a long 
vigil of thirty hours; when the enemy poured in volley after volley upon 
their resting-place, and compelled them in wild confusion—soldiers and 
camp-followers again huddled together—to quit the enclosure in which they 
had bivouacked. Individual acts of heroism were not wanting at this time 
to give something of dignity even to this melancholy retreat. A handful 
of the 44th Regiment here made a gallant rush at the enemy and cleared 
all the ground before them. But the little party was soon recalled to the 
main body, which again retired behind the ruined walls; and again the 
enemy returned to pour upon them the destructive fire of their terrible 
‘ jezails.’ 

“ All night long and throughout the next day the force halted at Jag- 
dalak. 

“Tt was about eight o’clock on the evening of the 12th that the few 
remaining men, now reduced to about a hundred and twenty of the 44th, 
and twenty-five artillery men, prepared to resume their perilous march. 
The curse of camp-followers clung to them still. The teeming rabble again 
came huddling against the fighting men; and the Afghans, taking advan- 
tage of the confusion, stole in knife in hand amongst them, destroying all 
the unarmed men in their way, and glutting themselves with plunder. 

‘‘They did not this time escape. The soldiers turned and bayoneted the 
plunderers, and fought their way bravely on. But there was a terrible fate 
awaiting them as they advanced. The Jagdalak pass was before them. 
The road ascends between the steep walls of this dark precipitous defile, and 
our wretched men struggled onward, exposed to the fire of the enemy, till 
on nearing the summit they came suddenly upon a barricade, and were 
thrown back in surprise and dismay. The enemy had blocked up the 
mouth of the pass. Barriers, made of bushes and the branches of trees, 
opposed the progress of the column, and threw the whole into inextricable 
confusion. The camp-followers crowded upon the soldiers, who, in spite of 
the overwhelming superiority of the enemy, fought with a desperate valour 
worthy of a better fate. The Afghans had been lying in wait for the 
miserable remnant of the British army, and were now busy with their cruel 
knives and their unerring ‘ jezails.’?’ The massacre was something terrible to 
contemplate. Officers, soldiers, and camp-followers were stricken down at 
the foot of the barricade. A few, strong in the energy of desperation, 
managed to struggle through it. But from that time all hope was at an 
end. There had ceased to be a British army. 

“Tn this terrible Jaydalak pass many brave officers fell with their swords 
in their hands. 

‘‘ But here, at this fearful Jagdalak barrier, death struck at the officers of 
the wretched force. - Twelve of the best and bravest here found their last 
resting place. 

“ At this Jagdalak barrier it may be said that the Kabal force ceased to 
be. Only a few officers and a few men cleared the barricade, and struggled 
on towards Gandamak.” 

On the occasion of Sale’s march to Jalalabad, the Ghilz&es had occupied 
the Kotal of Jagdalak in force, but were driven off by turning columns, not, 
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however, before we had lost 1 officer and 28 men killed, and 4 officers and 
87 men wounded. 

On the advance of Pollock’s force, the Ghilzaes again held the Kotal, 
but were again driven off with comparative ease by turning columns, though 
they are said to have been 5,000 in number. Oar loss on this occasion was 
1 officer and 6 men killed, and 1 officer and 57 men wounded. (Jlasson— 
Moorcroft—Havelock—Hough—K oye—Sale— Pollock.) 

JAGDALAK KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan leading over a spur of the Safed Koh between 
the Jagdalak river and the Sarkhab. From the village of Jagdalak 
the road goes above the bed of the river for 14 mile. Then there is 
avery steep ascent for 300 yards, very trying for laden animals. This 
ascent can be avoided by going over a slight pass to the north, by which 
Masson came; on its crest is a tower which marks the boundary between 
Kabal and Jalalabad. (Hough—WMasson.) 

JAHANABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan in the Sektha district of Seistan, the 
residence of the chief of the Shahreki tribe, the most powerful in Seistan. 
It is situated on the delta of the Helmand and a few miles from the Lake 
of Seistan. (Ferrier) 

JAJIS— 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the valley of the Hariab (tributary 
of the Karam) and of its tributaries, the Keriah and Hazardarakht 
rivulets stretching from the Péwar pass to near that of Shatar 
Gardan. They are estimated at from 700 to 800 families and divided into 
numerous smaller sections; there are 8 divisions called “ wans,” as follows :— 
1, Lehwani; 2, Ada Khél (tribe of the chief); 8, Petla, which is coupled 
with the Allisemgeh ; 4, Ahmad Khél, who combine with the Byun Khél; 
5, Ali Khel; 6, Jami: Khél; 7, Hisén Khél; and, 8, Keriah Ahmad 
Khel. The Jajis are greatly weakened as a tribe by internal feuds, 
and most of their villages divided accordingly into numerous separate parts to 
suit these factions, while rival towers shoot up side by side in every direction. 

The houses of the Jajis are of peculiar construction, which is indicative 
of the life of contention they lead. Each house is a detached tenement 
built in a square form. In the centre of one side is the entrance by a 
large door of stout pine planks, which are often closely studded with broad 
mushroom-headed nails. The floor, which occupies the whole of the interior 
space, is sunk a little below the level of the ground outside. The walls 
are built of unhewn stones, cemented together by a plaster of clay and 
chopped straw, and rise two or three feet above the level of the flat roof, 
which, during fine weather, is the resort of the family, who here bask in 
the sun and perform their toilette in its genial warmth. 

The roof communicates with the interior of the house by a trap-door 
and ladder. The latter is formed of a fir pole notched at intervals, and fixed 
in a slanting position between the trap-door and the floor. The interior 
of the house is an open space that shelters the entire family, their cattle, 
poultry, &c., and contains also stores of wood, grain, and fodder; for the 
Jajis are liable to frequent blockades, not only by their enemies, but by 
the snow also, which sometimes, it’ is said, covers the ground to a great 
depth. The walls all round are pierced with a series of apertures, in two 
or three rows, near the upper part. These serve the threefold purpose of 
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ventilators, chimneys, and loopholes for shooting through. In some of the 
houses galleries run round the walls inside, and are used for the shelter of 
the family, and storing fodder, wood, grain, &c., whilst the space on the 
ground floor is allotted to the cattle, goats, mules, &. The Jajis seem a 
prolific race, if one may judge from the number of children to be seen 
about every village, but they have barely culturable land sufficient to pro- 
duce subsistence for them; wheat, barley, rice and peas are produced from 
the irrigated lands, but their chief stock 1s goat. Timber, fuel and fodder are 
abundant, and some provisions are exported to Kabal, to which they also send 
some planks of pine about 6 or 7 feet long. Some honey also is exported, espe- 
cially from the village of Rokian. Masson states that the dress of the Jajis 
is peculiar, a kind of cap being used instead of the “lingi” or turban, and 
their pantaloons fitting close to the legs, while the lower portion is highly 
ornamented with needle-work. But Bellew, who saw them in their 
own homes, says they are mostly dressed in loose shirts and trousers 
of cotton dyed blue, and over one shoulder they carry a matchlock with 
a forked rest, whilst from the other depends against the back a large 
circular shield of camel’s or buffalo’s hide; around their waist are 
suspended by leather straps three or four powder-flasks of uncured sheep 
skin, together with a host of other paraphernalia belonging to the match- 
lock, such as tinder box, flint and steel, hammer, picket. Those not 
armed with the rifle carry an Afghan knife (charah). They wear their 
hair long. They are a fine hardy race of mountaineers, but are extremely 
dirty in their persons and clothing. Their skins are tinged a deep 
brown color from constant exposure to the sooty smoke; pine-wood 
they use as fuel, aided by their aversion to the use of cold water. These 
people, as their dress and dwellings indicate, are very poor and depend 
for support entirely on the produce of their cattle and crops. They breed 
however numbers of mules, which are much esteemed and greatly in demand 
at Kabal. The J&jis are Shiahs and have a blood feud with the Taris, 
none of whom can venture into their country without a safe conduct 
(badraga). When Lumsden’s mission passed through their country, it was 
with the greatest difficulty they were prevented from attacking it. Bellew’s 
description of the scene of excitement which occurred on this occasion is 
so graphic that I cannot refrain from making an extract of it here. 

“ Of their proximity, indeed, there was no doubt, for we could hear the 
sounds of their drums (‘nagara’) and pipes (‘surnai’). The sound of 
the latter very much resembled that of the Scotch bagpipe. These sounds 
rolled along from valley to valley, and seemed to acquire fresh impetus 
from each projecting spur and opposing hill, whilst the loud and shrill yells, 
into which the Jajis burst every now and then, were echoed along in the 
same way, and told us of the excited state of the tribes. Before our party, 
headed by the officers of the mission, had fairly emerged from the forests 
bordering the summit of the hill, our road was obstructed by a party of 
some fifty or more Jajis, who, with ‘charah’ (Afghan knife) in hand, 
were capering about and gesticulating in a wild fashion to the exciting 
notes of a war-song chanted by the leaders of the band, and in the chorus 
of which the whole party joined with a sonorous ‘ Woh-ho, Ah-hah,’ repeated 
several times in a dean bass voice, and followed by a peculiar shrill yell, 
during which the actors leapt about like mad men over the intervening rocks, 
till they approached our advancing party to within eight or ten yards, 
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and equally wonderful was the agility with which the Jajis bounded about 
from rock to rock up the face of the hill with the ease and nimbleness 
of monkeys. A few hundred yards lower down the hill we were met by a 
similar though larger party of Jajis, among whom were several armed 
with the long Afghan rifle, or ‘ jazail.’ 

“ We were disturbed during the whole day until nightfall by these villa- 
nous J4jis, who, with war-songs and dances, accompanied by a constant beat- 
ing of drums, worked themselves up to a pitch of excitement barely restrain- 
able, their scattered parties on the hill-tops around following each other in a 
succession of defiant shouts and yells, and such like exhibitions of hostility. 

“Their war-dance was a most exciting performance, and, as far as I could 
make out from watching the proceedings of a crowd occupying an eminence 
some three hundred yards off, was conducted somewhat in this fashion. 
Some dozen or fifteen men of their number, after divesting themselves of 
their rifles, shields, &c., uncovered their heads, and tied the ‘ pagri,’ or 
turban, round the waist; each man then unsheathed his ‘ charah,’ and 
took his place with his fellows, the whole together forming a circle. They 
then commenced chanting a song, flourishing their knives overhead, and 
stamping on the ground to its notes, and then each gradually revolving, 
the whole body moving round together and maintaining the circle in which 
they first stood up. Whilst this was going on, two of the party stepped 
into the centre of the ring and went through a mimic fight, or a series 
of jumps, pironettes, and other movements of a like nature, which appeared 
to be regulated in their rapidity by the measure of the music, for towards 
the close of the performance the singing ceased, and the whole party 
appeared twirling and twisting about in a confused mass, amidst the 
flashings of their drawn knives, their movements being timed to the rapid 
roll of their drums. It was wonderful they did not wound each other in 
these intricate and rapid evolutions with unsheathed knives. On the conclu- 
sion of the dance, the whole party set up a shrill and prolonged yell, that 
reverberated over the hills, and was caught up by those on the neighbouring 
heights, and thus prolonged for some minutes. 

“ Whilst all this was going on upon the heights around our camp, several 
parties of armed J&ajis ranged in columns, three or four abreast and eight 
or nine deep, followed each other im succession round and round the skirts 
of our camp, all the time chanting an impressive and passionate war-song 
in a very peculiar sonorous tone that seemed to be affected by the acoustic 
influences of the locality, which, as already mentioned, was a deep basin 
enclosed for the most part by bare and rocky eminences and hills. This 
effect was most marked im the chorus ‘Woh-ho, Ah-hah,’ the slowly 
repeated syllables of which were echoed back in a continuous and confused 
reverberation of rumbling noise. At the conclusion of the war-song, they 
all leapt simultaneously into the air, and, on again alighting on terra 
firma, the whole party together took a leap or skip forwards, at the time 
yelling and screaming like fiends. The excited appearance of these men 
and the wild antics they performed are hardly credible.’”’ | 

The Jaji country can be entered from Logar by the Shttar Gardan 
Pass and perhaps others; from Zarmat through the Mangal country; from 
Kabul by the Gharigi road; from the Jalalabad district by a road leading 
from Marki Khél, south of Gandamak; and from Ktram, either by the 
Pewar Kotal or the bed of the Karam and Chamkani. 
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Many of the Jajis are to be found doing work as day labourers along 

the British frontier stations during the winter months. 

JAJI THANA—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Kuram district, Afghanistan, 50 miles from Ktram fort, 163 
from Kohat. It is a small square fort with two towers flanking it, but 
commanded itself by hills on all sides. 

JALALABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 1,964. 
A town in Afghanistan, 100 miles from Kabal, 91 miles from Péshawar, 336 
kos south of Jarmin, Badakhsh&n, 450 kos south-west of Yarkand, on the right 
bank of the Kabal river, and in the midst of a cultivated plain. The town 
of Jalalabad is an irregular quadrilateral, surrounded with walls extending 
for 2,100 yards, It is divided into four irregular parts by four streets 
which met from four gates, viz., in the east the Péshawar, west Kabal, 
north water-gate. It does not contain more than 300 houses, and a 
population of 2,000 Hindtts, Tajaks and Ahwans and Afghans, but this 
number increases in the winter tenfold, as the tribes of the neighbouring hills 
flock to it on account of its warmer climate. According to Burnes, it is one 
of the filthiest places in the east. 

It is advantageously situated for trade, as, besides being on the high road 
between Péshawar to Kabal, roads lead from it to Darband, Kashmir, 
Ghazni, Bamidn, and through Lamghan to Badakhshén and Yarkand. 
The trade chiefly consists in the export of fruit, pomegranates chiefly, and 
timber from the pine forests of Ktnar to Peshawur. 

Moorcroft says the bazaar is worse supplied than many a village in India. 

The defences of Jalalabad were destroyed by General Pollock in 1842, 
and since that time no Englishman has visited it. However, as the 
Afghans have very little inventive power in designing fortifications, it is not 
improbable that they merely contented themselves with building up the 
defences as they were before. In this view then an account of them as they 
existed just before their destruction by General Pollock will be of some in- 
terest, and possibly of some use too. The town was an Ha dans quadrilateral, 
having half the western side salient and the south side broken by a deep 
re-entering angle. It was surrounded on every side with gardens and 
houses, enclosed fields, mosques, and ruined forts affording strong cover to 
an enemy, and everywhere close to the walls and in many places connected 
with them. Beyond these on three sides (north, east and west) at from 400 
to 500 yards ran the ruins of the wall of the ancient city, on which 
the sand had accumulated so as to form a line of low heights, giving cover 
to the largest bodies of men. Opposite the south-west angle a range of 
heights, composed of bare gneiss rocks, commenced at 330 yards from the 
works, and extended about 460 yards from north-north-east to south-south- 
west; these completely overlooked the town, and, from the vicious tracing 
of the works, enfiladed some of the longest curtains. Parallel to the north 
side, at 170 yards, ran a steep bank 20 feet high, extending a consider- 
able way to the west, and several miles to the east, affording a secure and 
unseen approach to any number of men; and probably an old bank of the 
river. From it numerous ravines ran up towards the walls, affording the 
enemy a covered passage into the buildings and enclosures adjoining the 
works. 

“Two very solid walls, 300 yards apart, ran from the glacis to this bank, 
thus enclosing on three sides a space probably occupied originally by the 
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Mogal Emperor’s palace, but found to contain a large mosque and 
numerous gardens and houses occupied by Fakirs; one of the gates of the 
town opened into it, and it was traversed by a water-course about ten feet . 
wide, which entered the town by a tunnel under the rampart, large enough 
to admit several men abreast ; a similar tunnel allowed it to pass out of the 
town on the eastern side. 

“The walls of the town extended about 2,100 yards, without reckoning 
the bastions, of which there were thirty-three. The works were of earth, and 
in the usual style of the country, vzz.,a high thin rampart, but in a state 
of ruin, without parapets, and without ditch, covered way, or outworks of 
any kind. 

“The bastions were full, but in some places lower than the adjoining 
curtains, very confined, without parapets, and sloping downwards from the 
gorge to the salient, so that the terrepleine was completely exposed. 

“There were four gates and a postern, all of the usual vicious native con- 
struction, and, except that on the northern side, in a ruinous state. 

“On the north side the wall rose to a very great height towards the 
town, but sloped down to the exterior in a heap of ruins almost everywhere 
accessible; while at the foot were houses and gardens so strongly occupied 
by the enemy, that during the night of the 18th November our troops 
were unable to maintain their posts, and, with the exception of the gateway, 
a line of 400 yards on the northern face was without a man on the works.” 

In the neighbourhood of Jalalabad is the shrine of Shah Mardan, held 
sacred under the supposition that Ali rested there, and in the temple is 
exhibited a large black stone showing an impression of the hand of Ali. 
A garden is attached to the shrine, and a fair held there every Thursday to 
which crowds resort. The town of Jalalabad is said to take its name from 
Akbar Shah, styled also Jalal-td-din. ~ 

The town of Jalalabad is chiefly known to English readers on account of 
the siege which a British force under Sir Robert Sale stood during the 
period of the Kabal disasters. The following is a brief summary of that 
event from Sale’s despateh. On the 13th November 1841 Sale’s bngade 
took possession of Jalalabad ; the walls were in a state which might have justi- 
fied despair as to the possibility of defending them. The enciente was far 
too extensive for the small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 
2,300 yards. Its tracing was vicious in the extreme; it had no parapet 
excepting for a few hundred yards, whieh was not more than two feet 
high. Earth and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent about the 
ramparts, that there were roads in various directions across and over them 
into the country. There was a space of 400 yards on which none of 
the garrison could show themselves, excepting at one spot; the popula- 
tion within was disaffected, and the whole enciente was surrounded by ruined 
forte, walls, mosques, tombs, and gardens, from which a fire could be opened 
upon the defenders at 20 or 30 yards. 

The garrison took full possession of the town in this state on the 
morning of the 15th of November, and in the course of the day the plain 
and detached hills by which on one side it is commanded, were surrounded 
and surmounted by a force of not fewer than 5,000 insurgents. A gentral 
attack on the 14th of November rid the garrison of these enemies, and 
a similar array brought against them a fortnight afterwards was dissipated 
by a second sally on the Ist of December. But, they had seized the town, 
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having in their possession not quite two days’ provisions and cofn for her 
men and horses, and with the arduous task before them of striving to r ider 
the works defensible, and collecting supplies for their magazine fron the 
midst of a fanatical and infuriated people, with very narrow means 1 the 
way of treasure to purchase them. 

On the 9th of January 1842, the garrison was summoned by the le ders 
of the Afghan rebellion to give up the place in fulfilment of a conve tion 
entered into by the political and military authorities at Kabal, but a the 
British Genes Sir Robert Sale, was fully assured of the bad faith o his 
enemies he refused to do this. Works had in the meantime been compl ted, 
which rendered the place secure against the attack of any Asiatic er »my 
not provided with siege artillery. But on the 19th February a tre: .en- 
dous earthquake shook down all the parapets built up with so much |: bor, 
injured several of the bastions, cast to the ground all the guard-ho ses, 
demolished a third of the town, made a considerable breach in the ram part 
of a curtain in the Péshawar face, and reduced the Kabal gate 19 a 
shapeless mass of ruins. 

The troops turned with indefatigable industry to the reparation of their 
walls, but at the moment of the t convulsion, Sirdir Mahamad Albar 
Khan, Barakzae, the assassin of the late envoy and treacherous destroye:' of 
the Kabal force, having collected a body of troops, flushed with a suczess 
consummated by the vilest means, had advanced to Markhel, within seven 
miles of the gates. He attacked the British foraging parties with a large 
body of horse on the 21st and 22nd of February, and soon after establishing 
his headquarters to the westward, two miles from the place, and a secondary 
camp to the eastward, about one mile distant, invested the town and estab- 
lished a rigorous blockade. From that time up to the 7th of April the 
reduced garrison was engaged in a succession of skirmishes with the enemy, 
who, greatly superior in horse, perpetually insulted the walls by attacks and 
alerts, and compelled the garrison daily to fight at disadvantage for forage 
for their cattle. The most remarkable of these affairs were those of the 
cavalry under Lieutenant Mayne, commanding detachment Shah Soojah’s 
2nd Cavalry, and Jamadar Dina Sing, 5th Light Cavalry; a sally under 
Colonel Dennie, C. B., to defeat a suspected attempt of the enemy to drive a 
mine on the llth of March; the repulse of an assault upon the transverse 
walls to the northward of the place on the 24th of the same month by de- 
tachments under Captain Broadfoot (who was severely wounded) and Captain 
Fenwick, Her Majesty’s 18th Light Infantry ; the capture of bullocks and 
sheep by Lieutenant Mayne on the 30th and 3lst of J Bie and the 
seizure of large flocks of the latter, in the face of Mahamad Akbar’s army, 
by a force of infantry under Captain Pattison, Her Majesty’s 18th Light 
Infantry ; and of cavalry under Captain Oldfield, on the lst instant. These 
successes were crowned by Providence by the issue of the brilliant and deci- 
sive attack on the camp of the Sirdar on the 7th instant. 

In addition to the troops, a large kody was formed from the camp-followers, 
and armed with pikes and other weapons. On all occasions of assault and 
sally, these men were available to make a show upon the curtains. 

From the time that the brigade threw itself into Jalalabad, the 
Native troops were on half, and the followers on quarter rations, and for 
many weeks they were able to obtain little or nothing in the bazaars 
to eke out this scanty provision. The troops, officers and men, British and 
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Hindtstani, of every arm, remained fully accoutred on their alarm posts 
every night from the lst March to the 7th of April. 

The garrison was then relieved by General Pollock, though Mahamad 
Akbar raised the blockade after his defeat on the 7th April. The loss of 
the garrison throughout the siege was 1 officer and 24 men killed, 7 officers 
and 131 men wounded. (Hough—Havelock—Burnes—Masson— Moorcrofi— 
Broadfoot—Sale.) 

J ALALABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan, comprising the valley of the Kabal river, between 
Long. 69° 45’ to 71°. It is bounded on the west by the hills of Karkacha 
and Sihkoh, on the north by the lower spurs of the Safi and Mohmand 
hills, south by the crest of the Saféd Koh, and east by the mountains 
of Khaebar. 

The length is about 80 miles, and the breadth averages about 35 miles. 
The general aspect of this district is that of an irregular plain, interrupted 
frequently by ranges of hills intersected at every few miles by mountain 
streams, and surrounded in every direction by mountains. 

The divisions of the Jalalabad district are— 


1. Sarkh Rid, with 28 villages and 2,827 houses. 
Raid-i-Kashkot ,, 33 2,004 
Rad-i-Kama , 33 , «4 « #£«.92,624 4, 
Rad-i-Kohat , 15 , , 16568 , 
Mohmand Dara ,, 10 3 . 2,100 ,, 





Gandamak » 33a = z. 6,312 —si,, 
Hisarak » 30 “ ie 5,214 4, 
Rid-i-Khalisa ,, 18 ‘s = 9,934  =—+,, 
Chiprial » 12 ‘ ‘3 710s 3 
ToTaL 212 23,293 
ee 


The low hills of Jalalabad are extremely barren, but the lofty ranges 
of Kind, Karkacha, and Stféd Koh are aly clad with pine, almond, and 
other trees, which supply the market with excellent timber. The plain of 
Jalalabad is cultivated to a high degree, and near the town has a breadth 
of 3or 4 miles anda length of 12 or 18. Itis covered with a pro- 
fusion of castles, villages, and gardens, while to the north is defined 
the course of the Kabal river. Few countries can possess more attractive 
scenery, or can exhibit so many grand features in its surrounding landscape. 
In every direction the eye wanders on huge mountain ranges. It is fre- 
quently called Nangnahar, from the number of rivers that intersect it. 

On the south of the Kabal river area number of small plains enclosed 
by hills, viz., Jalalabad, Chardeh, Bati Kot, Bésh Bolak and Daka. 

The rivers of Nangnahar are—1, Sarkh Rud; 2, Gandamak; 8, Karasi ; 
4, en 5, Hisarak; 6, Kamar; 7, Mohmand Dara; 8, Ktnar; 
9, Kabal. 

These streams, with the exception of the Sarkh Rad, Kianar and Kabal 
rivers, are more properly termed rivulets; they are chiefly fed by the melting 
snows of the Saféd Koh. Canals conduct their waters over the country 
through which they flow, and spread fertility wherever their ifluence 
extends. Several of these streams during the summer, at the period 
of the rice cultivation, are exhausted before they reach the Sarkh Rad 
or Kabal river, to either of which at other seasons they form tnbutaries. 
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The climate of Jalalabad is remarkably diversified. The winter season 
is particularly delightful, though subject to violent wind storms. In the 
summer, while in the centre of the valley and along the course of 
the river the heat is excessive, the skirts of the Safed Koh contain a 
number of cool and agreeable spots to which the inhabitants retire. In 
the winter there is said to be a never-ceasing wind from the west, and in 
the summer there is adeadly hot wind, which blows from the Mohmand 
hills and is very dangerous to travellers in the day-time. There is very © 
little rain in Jalalabad. 

The population of Jalalabad is composed of — 





Mohmands bee es sae ... 3,721 houses. 
ShinwAris er eae woe 8,844 5 
Tiral us sae E .. 1,569 4, 
KhiaigTanis oe ae sa .. 5647 » 
Tajake au we aoe .. 6,676 a 
Arabs sai she ses wee «= D8T a 
Diiranis ils ‘tea ies .. 400 s 
Ghilz&es sae a ax .. 200 5 
Hindis ao aye P ... 1,000 5; 
: ¢ 
ToTaL 28,293 


——a 


-_—-- 


aoe calculated at 4 individuals per house, gives a population of 92,972 
souls. 

The houses of the inhabitants of this district are mostly flat-roofed, and, 
as a rule, the inhabitants draw their supply of water from streams, though 
in some of the large villages and the town there are wells. The villages 
are small, and there are considerable tracts both of hill and plain without 
cultivation and some without water. Except the Ghilzaes, very few of the 
inhabitants live in tents. 

There are two crops in the year gathered in the valley, and the chief 
subsistence of the inhabitants is from tillage, though they have considerable 
herds of cows and buffaloes. The ‘khureef” is the largest crop, and rice 
holds the most prominent place, though the quantity of maize is also consider- 
able. The wheat, barley and maize are nearly equal in quantity. A part of 
the wheat and barley is raised from land watered by rain and some is spring- 
sown, but all the ‘khureef’ is irrigated, except it be some ‘jowaree,’ which 
is raised for food. The quantity of ‘gram’ grown is very small. The 
inhabitants make use of running streams, and in certain places rills from 
springs to water their fields. They have no ‘karez’ or dams, but im some parts 
the “khwars” are turned to account. 

In the winter great flocks of sheep and camels belonging to the Ghilzaes 
are brought down to the plains of Bati Kot, Gidar Goshta, Chardeh, 
Lakht, and the country skirting the hills, on account of the warm climate 
and good pasturage. 

Wood says, “ In Nangnahar there is no waste land. Every cultivable 
spot has been turned over by the plough or spade, and 60 great is the 
oe d of water that the very slopes of the hills are successfully cul- 
tivated. 

“The appearance of the sequestered valleys of this favored district is a mix- 
ture of orchard, field, and garden. They abound in mulberry, pomegr anate, 
and other fruit trees, while the banks of their streams are edged with a 
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fine healthy sward, enamelled with a profusion of wild flowers and fragrant 
aromatic herbs. Near the forts they are often fringed by rows of the 
weeping willow. These delightful spots must give birth to other feelings 
than those which brood in the breast of the robber and assassin. They 
are more apt to engender a love of home and country. Reared in a little 
world of their own, the associations of childhood must operate strongly 
on such men; and now having seen the Afghans in their own country, I 
am not surprised at their disinclination to visit other lands. If the neigh- 
bouring hills will feed flocks they become pastoral; but if, asis the case 
with Nangnahar, the hills afford little nourishment for sheep, there is no 
alternative but the highway.” 

In this district fodder is in general not very plentiful. For fuel the inha- 
bitants burn dung, shrubs, and those on the banks of the rivers drift wood. 
The chief supply of timber is from the Safed Koh and the mountains of 
Ktnar. There is not much fruit produced, when compared with the Kabal 
districts. 

The trade of the district consists of wheat imported from Bajawar, and 
sugar, cotton, apricots, and pomegranates are exported to Kabal, dried 
fruits being received in return. 

A number of the inhabitants live by hiring out their mules to travellers, 
but bullocks are chiefly used for carriage within the district. 

The transit duties and customs levied in the town of Jalalabad are as 
follows :-— 


Per camel, Per bullock. Per ass. 
Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
On shawls wea 00 0 0 6 O 000 
Bookshah of ditto 00 0 08 0 000 
Spices me vy 20 0 1 8 0 100 
Oilman’s stores from Bajaiwar 112 0O. 10 0 00 0 
Cloths, silks, indigo, sugar eae Mie 3 00 28 0 18 0 
Ghee, oil, honey from Péshawar and Kabal ... 200 1 8 0 00 0 
Grain ... oes ait = 0 4 4 0 8 0. 00 0 
Pomegranates from Kaja and Kabal 8 0 0 2 8 0 00 0 
Grapes, pears, apples for India __.... 6 00 4 0 0 00 0 
Salt and soap from Péshawar 05650-:. 080 00 0 
Dry fruits for India ous 8 0 0 200 0 0 0 
Leather sas ae eae 200 18 0 000 
Transit duties leried at Gandamak. 
Camel load. Bullock, Mule, ngs load, 
Rs. A. P. Bs. A. P. RBs. A. P. 
Shawls ei at 40 0 “ea 
Bookcha |. } Fushmeens vo - 20 0 i 
For sale, Horses (new), large, each Rs. 2 ee as a 
es n » bwall, , Rel ie ee < 
Pomegranates to Kabal from Jalalabad - 200 100 ee 
Fresh fruit in boxes from Kabal ae rr 20 0 100 oes 
Dried fruits oa ses ‘iv .- 200 #200 ve 
Groceries from Kabal to Jalalabad... ase 100 she : 
Leather from Kabal sae ‘oh és 0 8 0 0 4 0 ‘ 
Salt from Péshawar i see os ais 01 0 ‘ 
Rope from Kama to Kabal and Jalalabad 01 0 ; 
Soap from Péshawar er : ‘ oes ; 
Cloths from Hindtstan to Kabal 100 0 8 0 ‘ 
Wheat from Kabal se ‘ 02 0 010 os 
Spices 100 0 8 0 0 


Bullocks for sale, 0-8-0. 
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Transit duties levied at Basawal and Hazarnao. 


Camel load, Bullock, M Ass Toad. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Ra. A. P 
Shawls (Cashmere)... tae eee 20 OO  veeess 
Bookcha of ditto te 00S ea! RE E020" scenes 
Dried fruite from Kabal 08 0 OL 6 geass 
Spices from Péshawar ... 0 4 0 0 2 DO aeeece 
Cloth, chintz, &c. as - 8 0 0 040 ues 
Prepared leather from Péshawar ... 20 0 010 ...... 
Salt from Péshawar ... 5 8 0 0 8 O  eaeeee 
Clarified butter from Bajiwar 0 8 0 05 6a... 
Leather unprepared ... wae OO. aeew 2. ‘devas 
Wheat and barley from Péshawar ... 01 0 00 6... 
Dye stuffs from Péshawar a Bes 0 8 0 OTB kaiees 
Iron from Bajiwar_... — ses 0 565 6 08 0 01 6 


Transit duties levied at Char Bagh. 
Camel load. Beat Ass load. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, Rs. A. P. 
0 


Shawls (Cashmere) i ss dese awe 8 Oe aasees 
One Bookcha ditto oe Sea, | - ae 0 4 0 | aes 
Spices ~ oh: 0 40 020 |... 
Silks, cloths, indigo, &c. 02 0 O° 3.0: ais 
Groceries ... ane eee ise 0 2 0 010 a4... 
Leather .., a vee aoe 0 2 0 010) a4... 
Grain wee 01 0 009 a4... 
Ripe fruits O02 DO wise « Soave 
Salt ges 0 32 0 010 |. 4.... 


Masson says the revenue of Jalalabad is about Rs. 3,00,000, and might 
be largely increased. Burnes, that it is about Rs. 7,00,000, and Moorcroft 
says, it yields a revenue of Rs. 6,52,000, raised as follows: 

South bank Ka&bal river, Daka and Girdi, Rs. 2,030; Hazarnao, 
Rs. 10,000; Pésh Bolak, Rs. 10,000; Kot, Rs. 40,000; Hisérak, Rs. 50,000 ; 
Charparyar, Rs. 30,000; Khtgiani, Rs. 60,000; Ishpan, Rs. 2,000; 
Gandamak, Rs. 3,000 ; Chakar, Rs. 3,000; His&rak of Narkhan, Rs. 8,000 ; 
total, Rs. 2,21,000 ; town of Jalalabad, Rs. 3,000. 

North bank Kabal river Lalptra, Rs. 3,000; Goshta and Khazai1, Rs. 8,000 ; 
Kama, Rs. 60,000; Ktnar, containing 6 large valleys, Rs. 1,00,000; 
Shiwaikiktik, Rs. 30,000; Arab and Zakhet, Rs. 15,000; Lumghan, 
Rs. 1,50,000; Bala Bagh, Rs. 15,000; Sarkh Rad, Rs. 60,000; total, 
Rs. 4,31,000; grand total, Rs. 6,52,000. 

The land revenue in kind is collected in Tabrez weight, and the money 
taxes in the nominal Tabrez rupee, of which the following are the tables :— 


Weights. 


24 Chiraks .., = 1 Man-i-Tabrez. 
100 Man oe = 2 Kharwar-i-Tabrez. 
1 Kharwar = 10 Maunds Hindistani (800 Ibs.) 
Coins. 
10 Shahis == 1 Rupee Khawa. 
20 Rs. Khawa = 1 Toman Tabrez. 


1 Toman Tabrez Rupees, English, 14-9-4. 
MacGregor has the following exhaustive remarks on the revenue of 
Jalalabad :-— 
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‘The assessments on agriculture in Jalalabad are collected in kind, and 
may be classed as follows :— 

First, “ Seh Kot ; second, Char Kot ; third, Deh Yek ; fourth, Khalisa; 
fifth, Jama-i-Kalandar Khan. 

“1, Sek Kot signifies three shares. The produce being so divided, one-third 
is collected by:the Government agents and two-thirds by the cultivator ; the 
latter has to provide labor, materials and husbandry, seed and cattle. This 
assessment is made on lands capable of irrigation from rivers or streams. 
Twenty-seven villages on the Sarkh Rid are classed under this head. 

“*2. Char Kot signifies four shares, into which the produce is divided, one- 
fourth is the Government collection and three-fourths that of the cultivator— 
a special favor granted by Timtr Shah to the inhabitants of the 15 
villages on the Rtd-i-Kohat, on their having rendered His Majesty good 
service on one of his foreign expeditions, and they continue to enjoy this 
comparatively light assessment. 

“3. Deh Yek signifies one, which is the amount of produce taxed on 
‘karez’ lands, and on lands possessing no means of artificial irrigation, and 
dependent only on the rain which falls on their surface. The crops thus raised 
in the Jalalabad districts are very meagre. Bati Kot, Raghani and two or 
three small villages only come under this denomination. 

“4. Of Khalisa or Crown lands, the produce is equally divided 
between the Government and the cultivator ; the latter provides cattle, 
ploughs, seed and labor, but is exempt from all other taxes. The Crown lands 
are scattered throughout Nangnahar, and form 14 villages. 

“5, Jama-i-Kalandar Khan is a fixed proportion of the produce esti- 
mated by one Kalandar Khan during the reign of Ahmad Shah as an 
equivalent to the Seh Kot, and held in perpetuity; whether the lands have 
depreciated or increased in value, the assessment continues the same. The 
Khtigianis and Shinwaries may be classed under this head, amounting to 
62 villages. 

“6. The taxes levied in money come under the following denomina- 


tions :— 
Chehl Yek. 
Rah Dari. 
Established during the f Shaghasi and 
Baurikzye rule »«» U Cabchi. 
Rastim-i- Daftar. 
: Naiban and 
Ditto °°" UMuhasilan. 
Dadi. 
Nokar. 
Kah Baha, 
Isant. 
Aseya. 
Amiri, Bagh-i-Shah. 
Khoraka and Faojdari. 
Saaer. 
. Jaribi. 
Ditto “* ) Taraza Dart. 
Shakh Shtman. 
\ Khasil. 
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( Ghozeh at Resham. 
Stirsat. 
Manstl-i- Bagh. 
Réghan and Kar@t. 

Established during the | Idera. 
Baurikzye rule ...4 Khad Khtdi. 

Keeaia Khana. 
Kotwalt. 
Anari. 
Shitari. 
Khasil. 


“ As the greater part of these taxes call for comment, I will treat of each 
separately. 

“7. Chehl Yek Gosfandi.—Chehl Yek Gosfandi, one of forty sheep. 
The term is improperly applied in the present instance, the tax being 
one sheep or goat on each ‘ramah’ or flock, which generally consists of 
100, frequently a few more, but seldom less; the revenue thus collected 
from the pastoral tribes amounts to ‘tomans’ Tabrezi Rs. 55-13. 

“8. Rah Dart.—Rah Dari here signifies the transit duties. For particu- 
lars, vide separate tables under that head. 

“9, Shdghast and Cabchee—Is a corruption of the Tarkish word Ishka 
Kasi, a title held by one of the officers of the King’s household. Cabchi 
implies a door-keeper. A tax is levied on the people in favor of these 
two persons, which amounts in aggregate to Rs. 1,200 ‘khamar,’ of 
which the former receives Rs. 800 and the latter Rs. 400. These officers or 
their agents collect this amount, and it is also realized by the Government 
collectors, thus the people are twice burthened with a tax in itself oppressive. 

“10. Rasum-i-Da/tar—Is a smal] tax levied formerly by the Dewans of 
Jalalabad and applied to their own purposes ; it is still collected, but charged 
in favor of Government, and amounts to tomans Tabrezi Rs. 8-8. 

“11. Naibdn and Muhasilan.—The Governors of districts and the tax- 
gatherers each extorted from the people 8 annas upon each toman of 
collection, and applied the amount, being in aggregate tomans 131, to 
their own favor. The oppression was brought to the notice of the Go- 
vernment about 10 years ago, but instead of the tax being remitted, the 
amount is collected and added to the Government revenue. 

12. Diéidi—Literally means smoky ; but the house-tax comes under this 
denomination, and is levied at the rate of one rupee, each house beg 
occupied as a dwelling in which fires for cooking or other purposes are 
ignited, from which of course smoke arises, and thus the denomination. 
Store-houses and mila’s houses are exempted from this assessment, which 
may be calculated at tomans 333. 

“13. Nokar-bah.—Nokar signifies a servant, and in the time of the Darani 
Kings, when expeditions for the invasion of India were constantly formed, 
each village, according to the number of its inhabitants, provided Nokars, or 
more properly called, conscripts, or in lieu of one, paid 3 tomans and 
18 rupees. The conscription, however, has long ceased, still the revenue 
derived under this head amounts to 1,020 tomans Tabrezi. 

“14, Kah Baha—Literally means the price of straw. One-third of 
the straw arising from the produce of the country is the property of the 
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Government; the straw not required is made over to the cultivator;. 
who is compelled to receive it at the rate of Rs. 2 per ‘kharwar.’ During 
the present season, the straw in question has been required for the King’s 
stable, and has been exacted from the cultivator, notwithstanding which, the 
price he has paid for it remams unremitted. 

“15. Jsa/—A tax on trades, as follow :— 


Rs. As. P. 

A linen-draper sé ae ee wo £0 0 
A butcher es ses asi - 70 0 
grocer... a see 700 

A grain merchant (having a large shop) § 0 0 
A grain merchant (non-resident) sti 2 0 0 
A cutler ‘at eas 8 0 0. 
A fruiterer .., 400 
A cobbler - aes ‘ies Sey 8 0 0 
A dyer wat se ie ‘oe 2 8 0 
4 painter eee eee eee 00 4 0 0 
A milk-seller és aie sis 2 8 0 
A blacksmith 28: 0 


“The poll-tax on Hindts is included and levied at the rate for each man 
or adult Rs. 2-8. 

“16. <Aseya—a mill. The tax on flour-mills amounts only to one 
‘kharwar of grain on each mill. 

“17. <Anart Bagh-1-Skhak.—In the time of the monarchy extensive royal 
gardens were kept up, viz., Char Bagh, Bala Bagh, Nimla, Gandamak 
and Ishpan, and in these gardens a quantity of pomegranates were grown 
far more than were required for the royal household ; the surplus quantity 
was apportioned to the inhabitants of Jalalabad and other towns and 
villages, who were compelled to receive them at a fixed price. The gardens 
abovenamed having long since been neglected, yield no fruit, and still 
the taxation continues, in all amounting to tomans 73-4. 

“18. Saeer.—Town duties and customs 24 per cent. 

“19, Jartbt.—The tax on horticulture is per jarib (equal to 70 feet 
square), as follows :— 


Sugarcane .., oe ove 
Melons ; 
Tobacco 
Cucumbers... see 
Hinna (Lawsonia inermis) 
Pumpkins ave 
Water-melons see she 
A kind of vegetable (cucumisa cutungulas) 
Spinach ces ie Sus 
Carrots 
Turnips sae = ise re bak 
Lettuce, &. ... ae ide ac i 
20. Turazu Dart—Or weighman monopoly, tomans 18-2-1. 
21. Shakh Shiman—Is the tax on buffaloes at 1 rupee each, and yields 
4 tomans and 15 rupees. 
“22. Khasitl—Implies the young wheat and barley, which without injuring 
the crops are cut sometimes twice, and when sold by the cultivator, one-third 
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of the amount realized is exacted by the Government. Last year 99 tomans 
and 10 rupees were thus collected. 

23. Ghozeh at Resham—A tax upon home-grown silk; it amounte to 
19 tomans, 9 rupees. 

“24, Sursat or Mehmanti—The people are taxed with Rs. 1,200 under this 
head, being supplies for the King’s table. Last year the assessment was 
remitted, but it is again enforced. 

25, Masiil-i-Badgkh—A tax on orchards of cherry trees, plum, quince, 
pomegranates, apples and apricot trees. One-third of the produce estimated 
and paid in money ; in aggregate tomans 151-5. 

“26. Roghan and Kartuit.—Clarified butter, curds and whey, 24 seers of 
each on every ‘ramah’ or flock of sheep are collected from the pastoral tribes, 
in aggregate amounting to tomans 12-13. 

“27. Jddna.—In Mahamad Zamén’s time (the Governor of Jalalabad), 
the Hindts of Pésh Bol&k furnished him with trays of sweetmeats on the 
Td, in value however only the small sum of Rs. 12. This extortion is now 
included in the revenue. 

“28. Khud Khidia—The Governor’s fee on marriages ; in aggregate 7 
tomans. 

“29. Khima Khadna—The gambling tax levied at Bala Bagh ; tomans 
1-16. 

30. Kabda—An upper garment; under this head Mahamad Zamfn levied 
a tax on the people under pretence of clothes for himself; it remains in force 
and yields tomans 133-19 ; it forms a source of Government revenue. 

“31. Kasae-Khina—The slaughter-house monopoly at Bala Bagh pays 
tomans 2-13. 

32. Angiiri—Angtri. The grape tax islevied at Rs. 5 per thousand 
trees and amounts to tomans 28-18. Grapes are grown by the mountain 
tribes at Zawal, Markhi Khél and Khftidi Khél. 

“33. KAdrdka and Faojdari—Imply supplies for the Government Collec- 
tors,—wheat, barley, butter, sheep, milk, &. This tax yields tomans 112-4. 

“34. Kotwalt.—On a Kotwali being appointed to office, he pays the Gov- 
ernment a fee which is carried to the credit of Government. 

“35. I have now, I believe, given a brief illustration of the various taxes 
levied at Jalalabad and in its districts, and that several of them are vexa- 
tious can scarcely be disputed ; they add but little revenue to the State. The 
following appear to be the most objectionable :— 


Kah Buh. Anari-Bagh-i-Shah. 
Shaghasi and Cabchi Khoraka and Faojd&ri. 
Rastim-i-daftar. Sursat. 

Naiban and Muhasilan. Kabba and Idana. 


which in aggregate may be estimated at tomans tabreezee 700, or khan 
Re. 14,800. 

‘‘The people also complain much of the Ghozeh-ab-resham and Dtdi; 
the remission of the former tax might also be considered with advantage to 
the public interests. 

“With the assessments on agriculture for the present, it may not perhaps be 
expedient to interfere ; certain it is that ere long from the Kalandar Khani 
assessment much loss will arise to Government. The whole of the cultur- 
able lands of the Khagianis and Mandozae Shinwaris come under 
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this head, and the fixed proportion of the produce thus collected on the part 
of Government even now does not amount to one-fifth of the produce: lands 
are becoming daily more valuable; the present price of grain and the pro- 
tection afforded to the people encourage greatly the pursuit of agriculture. 
Lands which for years past have been lying fallow are now under cultiva- 
tion. It has been estimated that in the Jalalabad district alone two-thirds of 
the culturable lands until recently remained fallow; the agriculturists when 
overburthened by taxes found their employment so unprofitable that they 
sought a livelihood elsewhere; numbers emigrated to Turkistan, Persia, 
Sind, and other foreign countries; they are now daily returning to their 
homes. The Government legitimately is entitled to one-third of the pro- 
duce; two-thirds remain to the cultivator, of which one-third may be esti- 
mated as profit, the remainder to cover the expenses of seed, cattle labor, 
and implements of husbandry. In lieu, therefore, of the Jama-i-Kalandar 
Khan assessment, I think that the Séh Kot should be substituted, but not 
until a favorable opportunity and the means for effecting it can be secured. 

‘“‘Char-kot, Deh Yek, and Khalisa may, perhaps, continue in force without 
detriment to the Government interests. 

“Independently of the assessments levied in kind and in money, 
which have already been enumerated, there is a system of oppression ex- 
ercised by the Afghan rulers coming under the denomination of Begart, 
which signifies the act of pressing or forcing to work, and which is exem- 
plified in practice ; husbandman and artificer, oxen, ploughs, camels, &c., 
are - pressed into the Governor’s service. A small daily ration of flour, 
known as ‘khureb,’ is the only remuneration granted. If siege artillery 
is required to be transported, the people have to drag the guns from boun- 
dary to boundary. If charcoal is required for artillery repairs, the people 
have to provide it gratuitously. If Government forts are to be erected, the 
work is performed legari. This system falls upon the peaceable portion 
of the population. The mountaineers, being more difficult of control, are not 
often subjected to it. 

«There remains still a source of Government revenue which I have 
hitherto omitted to mention, vzz., fines and forfeitures. They are levied 
arbitranly by the Governor, and were farmed last year at rupees tabrezi 
9,000. A man who kills another is fined Rs. 1,000; who runs away with 
another’s wife Rs. 1,000; who defrauds the Government or steals, or in fact 
commits any crime or misdemeanor, is fined according to his means. 

“We may now consider the total revenue of Jalalabad and the districts 
appertaining to it, and with reference to that which has been realized for 
the past year, the following estimate will be found to be very correct :— 


LanpD REVENUE. 
Kharwars. Maunds. Tabrezi. 





Wheat nee Ss aes 1,592 6 
Barley... ess ss 3,184 17 
Indian-corn ‘as Aas 6,545 91 
Rice ee et oe 1,196 94 
Miscellaneous grains ... jas 560 52 
Cotton... aut ose 1,463 51 

1,35,421 91 

ee 4 <-> 
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"This amount being valued at an average price of Re. 20 per ‘kharwar,’ will 
equal— 
Rupees tabrezi ts Sau ie ‘ 2,70,858 
Add to which the taxes levied in money amounting to or 1,55,480 
Fines and forteitures iss ae ye 9,000 
TorTaL wee 4,35,338 








Four lakhs, thirty-five thousand, three hundred and thirty-eight rupees. 

4, D.1838.—In the year 1838 Sirdar Mahamad Akbar, Dost Mahamad’s 
second son, who was then governor of Jalalabad, farmed out the revenue 
at rupees Tabrezi 3,50,000— 

In the year 1839 on the arrival of His Majesty Shah Shija, the price of 
grain had risen, and Mirzaé Aga Jan undertook to farm it at 4,00,000. 

In the year 1840, Mirza Aga Jan renewed the farm at 4,20,850, which 
‘being compared with my estimate of revenne which has been realized by 
him in 1841 leaves him a profit of 14,588. 


“This surplus has arisen chiefly from the increase of cultivation, and the 
more prosperous state ef commerce, the merchant and agriculturist alike 
enjoying the protection of a good Government. 

‘‘The land revenue is collected generally by the ‘maliks,’ who make 
it over to the ‘ hakim’ or his agents. In every village there are persons 
appointed te weigh, divide, protect and register the harvest, and they are 
remunerated from the whole produce thus— 


A Qulum Zun receives ... 4 Sirs per Kharwar. 
Zabit-i- Deh ‘ oo. 4 do. do. 
The Chokidars of Kharwars 6 do. do. 
Ttraziidar .. 4 do. do. 


“The ‘ Hakim’ of Jalalabad generally farms the revenue of the province 
from the Government, and lets out that of the districts subject to his con- 
trol. 

“T will conclude the subject of revenue by observing that an outlay 
of twenty or thirty thousand rupees on the part of the Government for the 
purpose of redeeming waste land would doubtless yield a very profitable 
return. 

‘‘ There are extensive tracts of land in the Kama district, being commanded 
by a superabundance of water, left waste for the want of capital to provide 
oxen, seed, and implements of husbandry. 

“Tshpan and its neighbourhood afford an area of waste land of about 
27 square miles: all that it requires is water to make it productive, 
and the same may be observed of lands to the southward of the town 
of Jalalabad, taking an easterly direction to Heidah, thence towards Ali 
Baghan and Sarde Khtsh, Garbar, Nar Shani, &c. In fact, as I observed 
before, it may be estimated that two-thirds of culturable land in the province 
of Jalalabad remains fallow.” 

The following summary of the history of Jalalabad is also extracted from 
MacGregor’s Report :— : 

“As far back as A. D. 977, we find that Nangnahar was the scene of conten- 
tion between Sabaktagin, the Tartar, who assumed the title of Nasir-aid-din 
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and Jaepal, the Brahmin prince. History mentions that their armies 
came in sight of each other on the confines of Limg&n, now called Ltgh- 
man, and the present village of Fattehabad is said to mark the spot where 
a victory was gained by Sabaktagin over the Hind prince. 

“Tn the year 1570, Jalaladin Mahamad Akbar Badsh&h, when proceed- 
ing from Kabal to India, desired Shamshtideen Khaffi to build the towns 
of Jalalabad and Atak, and which were completed in two years. His son, 
Selim (Jahangir), was for some time acting Governor of Jalalabad. 

“During Shah Jahan’s reign, that monarch made some additions to the 
town. An inscription on a marble slab, taken from an old fort and placed in 
the principal ‘ musjid’ of the town, shows that the fort was built by Itimam 
Khén in Shab Jahan’s reign, A. D. 1638. 

“In A. D. 1735, Nadar Shah sent Sailiman Yes&wal (stick-bearer) 
from Kabal at the head of a mission to Mahamad Shah of Delhi. 
On the fifth day Stliman and his party reached Jalalabad. Abaidala, 
the son of Mir Abbas of Ktinar, whose power extended over the whole of 
Nangnahar, desired Saliman to be slain, and he was killed with much 
cruelty. Nadar Shah on hearing of the treatment that Saliman had met 
with, immediately left Kabal with his army and marched to Gandamak, 
vid, Charikar, Nijrao, and Tagao; thence he sent on to Jalalabad Sirdars 
Jillayér and Vyaz with the vanguard; Abaidala evacuated Jalalabad and 
fled to Kiinar ; he was pursued by the Sirdars and fled to Swat. Many of 
his followers were slain, and his sister and women made prisoners and 
brought to Nadar Shah. 

“The monarch with his main army went from Gandamak to Behai, thence 
to Jalalabad, where he remained only 81 days, his Sirdars mean- 
while having captured Kanar and Bajawar. He proceeded vid Chtra to 
Péshawar, where Nasir Khan, the Governor, submitted without making any 
defence. 

“To enumerate all the important events which have taken place in this 
district since that period would take up too much space. I will only briefly 
allude to a few of them. 

“On the 10th of September 1801, Shaja-al-milk marched from Péshawar 
to attack Kabal. 

“ At Ishpan he found Mahmtd’s force, consisting of 3,000 men, drawn up, 
the Sakh Rad being in their front. 

“Elphinstone thus describes the battle: ‘Shija had at this time at least 
10,000 men, but they were Bardiranis, and though accustomed to the 
battles of their clans, they were strangers to discipline and to regular 
warfare. Shaja’s arms were at first victorious, but his Bardurani troops, 
eager to profit by the confusion, quitted their line as soon as they thought 
the victory decided, and began to plunder the royal treasures, which Shija 
had imprudently brought into the field. Fateh Khan seized this opportunity, 
and charging at the head of his Barakzyas, completed the confusion in 
Shija’s army; the battle was now decided, and Shtja escaped with 
some difficulty to the Khaebar. 

“‘In A.D. 1809, June 29th, Shah Shija sustained another defeat 
at Nimla, when opposed to Mahmtd Shah and his minister Fateh 
Khan. Akram Khan, Shah Shaja’s prime minister, was slain in this 
loa : Shah Shtja fled over the mountains south of the Khaebar Pass to 

isdrak,’ 
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“ On Zaman Shah’s defeat near Sar-i-asp, he fled to the Jalalabad valley, 
and stopped at Mtla Ashak’s fort, which is on the Chiprial rivulet, about 
14 miles from the town of Jalalabad, near the Safed Koh. 

“The Mala received them hospitably, but took means to prevent their 
escape, and sent off a messenger to Mahmtd Shah. Sh&h Zaman, 
during his confinement, secreted the Koh-i-Nar with some other jewels in 
the wall of his apartment, which were afterwards found on Shiija’s acces- 
sion. The poor monarch was blinded on his road to Kabal by piercing 
his eyes with a lancet. 

“On Shah Shija being restored to his throne, the first step he took was 
to release his brother Shah Zaman, and soon after Mala Ashak, who 
had betrayed him, was apprehended, and suffered the punishment of his 
perfidy and ingratitude. 

“ When the Barakzie Khans gained the ascendancy over the Sadtizie 
monarchs, Azim Khan placed his nephew Nawab Zaman Khan in the 
government of Nangnahar, and from the time of Azim Kh&n’s death, 
1823, until the year 1834, the Nawab enjoyed the entire government 
of Nangnahar. Dédst Mahamad insisted upon a portion of the collections 
of the province being made over to him ; this the Nawab refused. The 
Amir collected a force and marched against him, and on his approach, 
the Nawab withdrew his guns to Kamah, and there took up a position near 
Abdul Rahman’s fort; negociations took place between the contending 
parties. 'The Nawdb having made some slight sacrifice of his interests, 
Dost Mahamad returned to K&bal. 

The Nawab then commenced fortifying the town of Jalalabad; the old 
fortifications were nearly on a level with the ground ; a great number 
ot people were collected for the purpose; the work advanced rapidly ; 
but ere a month had elapsed the Amir was again on his march to 
Jalalabad, and the fort was still incomplete. The Nawab, however, 
determined to defend it. After three days’ resistance a mine was sprung, 
the town was taken by assault, and it was given up to plunder. The 
Nawab was taken prisoner and displaced from power, and Saltanpéar 
and the transit duties of Kabal were made over to him for his maintenance. 
Dést Mahamad’s brother, Amir Mahamad, remained a short time in charge 
of the province. He was succeeded by the Amir’s son, Mahamad Afzal, 
who was recalled after a few months, and succeeded by his younger 
‘brother, Akbar ; he continued in charge until the arrival in 1839 of the 
British troops. Mirzé Aga Jan, Kazlbash, was then, on the part of the 
Shah, appointed Governor. Since the evacuation of Afghanistan by the 
British, Jalalabad has been governed by members of the Barakz&e family. 

JALALABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Seistén, Afghdnistén, and about 18 miles east from the Lake 
of Seistaén. Christie describes the modern town as neat and in a state of 
improvement, containing about 2,000 houses and a tolerable bazaar; but 
Ferrier, who visited it in 1845, says, it only consists of a little earth fortalice 
containing about 100 reed houses. Christie again says the ruins of the 
ancient city cover at least as much ground as the city of Ispahan, built 
in the same way as other towns in Seistan, of half-burnt brick, the houses 
with vaulted roofs and two stories high, while Ferrier remarks that though 
it was doubtless at one time very much larger, it never could have been the 
large city it is represented. (Christee—Ferrter.) 
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JALAL KHAN—Lat. 33° 6’. Long. 67° 54’. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the route from Kandahar to Kabal, and a 
hundred and eighty miles north-east of the former town. (TZhornton.) 

JA LAOGIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on the Kandahar-Kalat-i-Ghilzae road, 2 
miles north of Tirandaz, on the river Tarnak. Fuel of tamarisk is 
procurable, and also water from the river, and camel thorn and grass. 
There is a narrow pass on the road here near the river. (Leech.) 

JALDAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 68 miles from Kandahar, 16 miles from Kalat-i- 
Ghilzie. It marks the boundary between Kandahar and Ghazni, and also 
between the Alikiizée Dtranis and the Ghilzdes. It is on the right bank 
of Tarnak river, in a spot exhibiting considerable cultivation and marked 
by ruins indicating former importance. 

JALGAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 16 miles from Charikar. It was unsuccessfully 
assaulted by a British force, 5th October 1840, under Sir Robert Sale, with 
a loss of some 25 killed and wounded ; the enemy, however, evacuated during 
the following night. (i. Sade.) 

JALREZ—Lat. ng. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the valley of the Kabal river, 27 miles west of 
Kabal. The village has an ancient appearance and is situated near two 
beautifully clear brooks, the banks of which are shaded by trees. It contains 
about 80 houses and has 2 or 3 Hindt shop-keepers. The valley at this 
point is not more than 1 mile broad, and is most industriously cultivated, the 
water being in some places conducted for 100 feet up hill. In the lower 
lands, the rice fields rise most: picturesquely in gradation above each other, 
and the hills on either side are topped with snow, (May). (Masson—Burnes.) 

JALT KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over a west spur of the Siliman range, which 
thrusts itself between the main branch of the Arghésan and a tributary 
coming from the south of the Chardar Pass. It is crossed on the road 
between Ghazni and Qwetta, and is the second range met with south of 
the Ab-istada Lake, being about 30 miles south of it. It is 7 miles in 
width, and does not appear to present any difficulty to guns. (WV. Campbell.) 

JAMAET—Lat. Long. lev. 
Two or three small villages in a cultivated plain, Afghanistan, 181 miles 
from Qwetta, 115 miles from Ghazni by the direct road. (N. Campbell.) 

JAMBU RAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the road from Giriskh to Herat, 66 
miles south of the latter place, and ten miles north-east of the town of 
Sabzawar. (Thornton.) 

JAMIAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small district in Afghanistan, distant 12} miles from Oba and 2 miles 
south of Karabagh. There are a great number of square forts scattered 
over the plain, which is highly cultivated, having much lucerne and cloves. 
Supplies of all sorts are procurable here, except that camel forage is not very 
plentiful. (Garden.) 

JAM RAD—J.at. Long. Elev. 
A small district in Afghanistan, apparently a sub-division of the Karabagh 
district in the Ghilzae country, inhabited by Popalzae Daranis. (N. Campéell.) 
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JAMSHIDIS— 
A division of the Hazéra tribe of Eimaks, who inhabit the country 
immediately north of the range of mountains which bounds Herat in that 
direction, and whose limits are bounded north by the Salor Tarkmans, 
east by the Firozkohis, south by the range of Stfed Koh, and west by 
the Khashk rivulet. This country 1s called Bala Mirgab, comprising as 
it does the head waters of the Margab river. 

The Jamshidis, insist that they spring from Jamshid, the fabulous king of 
the Pishdadian family, a pretension naturally subject to doubt. They are, 
however, certainly of Persian descent. This is indicated not so much by 
their dialect as by their pure Irani type of physiognomy, for it is retained 
amongst these nomades more faithfully than anywhere else, except in the 
southern provinces of Persia. Cast for centuries on the extreme limit 
of Persian nationality, their numbers have melted away in consequence of 
constant warfare. They count now no more than about 8 to 9,000 families 
or tents. The inhabitants live in a state of great destitution, scattered 
over the valleys and neighbouring mountains, yet wherever water and soil 
are found a little cultivation is maintained by them. Their chief wealth, 
however, lies on flocks of sheep and herds of horses of the Tarkman breed, 
generally received by them in exchange for slaves whom they capture in the 
Herat districts. Though their raids are much dreaded along this frontier, 
they are said to be arrant cowards, and superstitiously fearful of artillery. 

They live in black felt tents on the banks of the streams or near water. 
In dress the Jamshidis follow the Tarkman, but their women wear either 
a petticoat or very loose drawers, over which the shift falls. On the head 
is an ugly white cloth wound round the head under the chin, and falling 
upon the shoulders. The political tendencies of the Jamshidis are very 
uncertain, leaning as they do, now to the Persians, now to the Afghans, yet 
they are generally friendly to the Tarkmans, in whose infamous traffic the 
materially assist. Ddst Mahamad Khan, the Amir of Afghanistan, isc: 
every possible step to win the Jamshidis over, so as to have them as a 
barrier against the incursions of the Mamanis, and his son Shér Ali 
Khan appears anxious tokeep up what little influence the chief of Herat 
has over them. But the intercourse with them is very precarious, for they 
may at any moment break out into open hostility, as they do not allow that 
that chief has the shadow of a nght to their allegiance. The mountains 
inhabited by the Jamshidis have three special kinds of spontaneous 
produce, which belonging to no one, may be gathered by the first comer. 
They are, lst, Pistachio nuts; 2nd, Buzgunj, a sort of nut used for dyeing; it 
is a produce of the pistachio tree. Of the former a batman ( ? ) costs 5° 
and of the latter from 5 to 6,8°; 8rd, Terendjebin, a sort of sugary substance 
collected from a shrub like manna, having no bad flavour and used in 
making sugar in Herat and Persia. The mountain Badkez is mech in these 
three articles. 

The inhabitants are in the habit of collecting them, but the merchants, 
on account of the enormous subsequent charges, can only pay a small sum 
for them, and they thus afford but a sorry resource for the poor inhabitants. 
The Jamshidi women make several kinds of stuff of wool and goat’s hair, 
and particularly a sort of cloth called ‘shal,’ which fetches good prices in 
Persia. The Jamshidis reckon their own numbers at 15,000 tents, but 
Ferrier says they number only 10,000, or about 42,500 souls. 
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Pottinger says of this tribe that they inhabit the country of Khashk 
and its tributary valleys. They are a large tribe, reckoned from 12,000 to 
13,000 families, of which, however, not more than 8,000 or 9,000 are together 
under one chief. They are said to derive their name from the Persian, and 
Arabic words Jama-shtidah (3. e., collected), as they are refugees from all 
parts, principally, however, from Seistan. Their chiefs moreover claim to 
be of Kayani descent. They are not so warlike a tribe as the Sani Hazaras,- 
and probably could not produce so large a number of good cavalry, though 
they could a larger one of bad. 

The chief of another body of this tribe resides at Takht-i-Khattin, and 
has, perhaps, 2,000 families under him, and at Kartkh is another small 
body of them. 

Colonel R. Taylor in his list of tribes round Herat puts the Jamshidis 
at 12,000 families, able to turn out 4,000 horse, and he states that they 
reside in summer at Desandar and Band-i-Afzal, and in winter at Pastalik, 
while their chief strongholds are at Bala Mutrgab and Kartkh. During 
1838, taking advantage of the trouble at Herat, the Jamshidis declared 
themselves independent of Shah Kamran, and the next year murdered an 
envoy sent by Yar Mahamad to induce them to return to their allegiance. 
When the news of this reached the Khan, he took the field, defeated the 
Jamshidis, and forced 5,000 families of the tribe to live in Her&t, which 
he wished to re-people, and also to serve as hostages for the future 
obedience of the rest. 

The remainder were, according to Ferrier, carried off by a raid of the 
Khivans sold into slavery. During the Persian siege of Herat in 1857, the 
Jamshidis behaved loyally to the Herat Government, taking a conspicu- 
ous part in the defence, and since then they would seem to have recovered 
much of their former importance, as when Vambery passed through their 
country in 1863, they were in possession of the valley of Bala Murgab, and 
their chief was guardian to Yaktb Khan, son of Shér Ali Khan. (Add0t¢-—~ 
Taylor— Pottinger—Ferrier—Vambery.) 

J ANABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Seistén, 234 mules from Kandah§@r, and 36 miles from the Seistan 
lake. It contains 400 houses, inhabited by Biloches and Seistanis, and is 
on the Helmand river. (Leech.) 

JANDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 33 miles from Kandahar by the Rah-i-Maraf. It 
is on the banks of the Arghes&n, and is in the midst of a well cultivated 
tract. (Lumsden.) 

JANGALAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles from the head of the Ghérband valley, and 
containing 400 families of Tirkman Hazaras. (Leech.) 

J ANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
ae place about 40 miles from Qwetta, on a road to Sebi by Mandae 
an : 

J ANIKACH— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal pass, about 56 miles from the Sar-i-Gomal. It 
is an opening in the pass at the junction of the Zawrewun stream, with 
three acres or so of cultivation. The place takes its name from a famous 
Vaziri robber called Sani, who was here killed by the Povindahs. 
(Broadfoot.) 
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JANKALA—Lat. Long. Elev 
Afvillage in Badakhshén, on left bank of the Ama Daria, on the frontiers 
of Darwaz. The river is fordable between this place and the village of 
Syad on the right bank. At the ford the stream is divided into three 
eaiaels the two first of which are easily passed, but the last, though not 
dangerous, is difficult. This channel has a width of 200 yards anda 
velocity of 4 miles per hour; the centre one is about half the breadth, 
and has a current of about 3 miles, while the first is quite still and shallow, 
and the bottoms of all are pebbly. (Wood.) 
JANO KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A stream in Afghanistan, flowing from subterraneous aqueduct on the route 
from Kandahar to Ghazni, and distant from the former place about 18 
miles north-west. The neighbourhood is well cultivated and produc- 
tive. (Thornton.) 
JARAKANU.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The name of a ridge in Afchanist&n to the west of Dand and the Ghazni river 
in the Ghilz&e country. Broadfoot connects it with the range above Kharwar, 
but this I think must be a mistake,:as the Ghazni river runs between 
the Jarakana and Kharwar hills. The Jarakanu midge is probably a 
spur from the ridge from the Takshin hills which divide the sources of the 
Tarnak from that of the Karabagh branch of the Ghazni river. (Broadfoot.) 
JARMATU.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, reached from Ghazni by the Galbaori pass across the 
Galkoh range. It is probably either an upper portion of the Argandab valley, 
or a tributary to it. It is described as a ravine between barren hills with a 
few yards of soil at bottom, with frequent rivulets, and the scanty soil cut into 
terraces producing barley, wheat, a little tobacco, clover and turnips. The 
corn sown in autumn is reaped next August. The winter 1s most severe, frost 
continuing in the shade from December to the middle of March. (Broadfoot.) 
JAS BAGH.—Lat. Long Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, on the oad. to Balkh, between Karam and 
Aibak. (Moorcroft.) 
JATS.— 
A race of Mahamadans who inhabit portions of Afghanistan. Their 
origin is obscure, though they are generally supposed to be the aboriginal 
possessors of the soil. They are a fine athletic race, and although usually 
very dark, have handsome features. The members of this race are mostly 
very poor; few of them possess any land in Afghanistan. They usually 
earn a livelihood as farm servants, barbers, musicians and sweepers. They 
are Sdnis, and number not far from 300,000 souls. (Bellew.) 
JAIJA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on left bank of Harat Rad, about 30 miles below 
Sabzawar. There is a small fort here inhabited by a chief and surrounded 
by the tents of some Ntrzie nomads who are dependent on Herat. (Z. 
Connolly— Ferrier.) 
JIM KALA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the north-west Afghanistan, situate on a branchof the Mar- 
gab river. (Thornton.) 
JIRGAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Haz&rajat, AfghSnistan, to the west of Ghirt) Maini, in 
the valley of the Helmand. The Hazaras of this district belong to the 
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section known as Bestid Haz&ras. The chief can collect 3,000 men. 
(Masson.) 

JOGA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Shilgarh district of the Ghileae country, Afghanistan, 27 miles 
from Ghazni, on the road to Panah. Broadfoot describes it as a cluster 
of forts. (Broadfoot.) 

JOLGA.—Lat. Long Elev. 
A district in Afghanistan, inhabited by J Faghori Haziras, to the west of 
Ghazni. (Broadfoot.) 

JUI-FAOLADI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in the Sar-i-Chasmah valley, Afghanistan, west of Kabal, 
near source of Kabal river. It has some land attached to it. (Masson.) 

JUI-SHER.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A stream of Afghanistin, which is formed of the springs at Sar-i-Chasma, 
and afterwards becomes the K&abal river. 

JUI SIRKAR.—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate on the left bank of the Helmand river, 
and 10 miles south of the fort of Giriskh. (Zhornton.) 

JURG.— Lat. Long, Elev 
A small town in Seistan, Afghanistan, near the left bank of the Adras- 
kand, here generally called the river of Sabzawar. It is 30 miles south- 
east, of Farah, and 25 miles north of Hamiin lake. (Thornton.) 

JURM.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Badakhsh&n, on left bank of the Kokcha and the principal place 
in that territory. It is little more than an extensive cluster of scattered 
hamlets, containing at the very utmost 1,500 people. The fort is substantially 
built, and is the most important of any in Badakhsh&n. 
The Kokcha is crossed here by a wooden bridge. Itis 121 kos from Kan- 
daz and 314 miles from Yarkand, (Wood.) 
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KABAL—Lat. 34° 80' 830”. Long. 69° 6’ 8° 31’. Elev. 6,396. 
A town of Afghanistan situated between the riversof Kabal and Logar, 
near their junction, 88 miles from Ghazni, 229 miles from Kalat-i- 
Ghilz&e, 318 miles from Kandahar, 687 miles from Herat by Kandahar, 
697 miles from Heraét by Bamian and Maemana, 500 miles from Herat 
through the Hazara country direct, 357 miles from Balkh, 107 miles from 
Bamian, 108 miles from Jalalabad, and 190 miles from Peshawar. 

The city of Kabal is situated at ‘the west extremity of a spacious plam 
in an angle formed by the approach of two inferior ridges, the Koh Takht 
Shah and the Koh Khoja Safar. With the exception of a suburb, it lies 
on the right bank of the Kabal river. 

It 1s about three miles in circumference. 
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To the east and south-east isthe Bala His&r, which will be described 
hereafter. 

There are no walls round the city at the present time, though, formerly, 
it was encircled by walls constructed partly of burnt bricks and partly 
of mud. Their indieations may be traced in many places, more abundantly 
in the east quarter. The space occupied by them being largely filled, 
even now, with gardens, does not contain above 5,000 houses; an- 
ciently it may be presumed to have comprised a lower number. When we 
cannes that the large suburbs or additions to the old city have been made 
since the Sadiizae dynasty had established itself in power, and are owing 
to the foreign tribes domiciled subsequently to the demise of Nadar, we 
may question whether the original city could ever have boasted of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, or have been of one-half the size of the present. 

Seven gates allowed ingress and egress to and from the old city: the 
Darwazas Lahori, Sirdar, Pet, Déh Afchaénan, Déh Mazang, Guzar Gah, 
and Jabr. Of these, the Darwazas Lahori and Sirdar are the only ones 
standing, being built of deeply coloured kiln-burnt bricks. That of Jabr 
was removed many years since. The sites of those no longer existing, 
besides being well known, are the stations of officers appointed to collect 
the town duties on the necessaries of life brought in from the country. 
Some of the names by which the gates are now known, or remembered, 
would seem to have replaced more ancient ones. The Darwaza Lahori is 
certainly the currier’s gate of Babar, and adjacent thereto still reside the 
leather dressers of Kabal. 

The houses of Kabal are but slightly and indifferently built, generally of 
mud and unburnt bricks. The few of burnt brick are those of old standing. 
Their general want of substantiality does not militate against their 
being conveniently arranged within, as many of them are, particularly 
those built by the Shiahs in Chandél and other quarters. These people 
lay claim, and perhaps justly, to a greater share of taste and refinement than 
falls to the lot of their fellow townsfolk. 

The city is divided into quarters (mahalas), and these again are separated 
into sections (kchas). The latter are enclosed and entered by small gates. 
On occasions of war or tumult, the entrance gates are built up, and the city 
contains as many different fortresses as there are sections in it. This means 
of defence is called ‘ Kichabandi.’ It must be obvious that an insecure 
state of society has induced this precautionary mode of arrangement in the 
building of the city. The necessity to adopt it has occasioned the narrow 
and inconvenient passages of communication, or streets, if they must be so 
called, which intersect the several sections. No predilection for dark alleys, 
or wish to exclude the pure air of heaven, has operated. The principal bazars 
of the city are independent of the sections, and extend generally in straight 
lines, The chief objects of attention are, when tracing out the plan of a 
city, defined with accuracy, and the quarters and sections are formed arbi- 
tranly upon them. 

In winter the inhabitants clear the flat roofs of their houses of the snow 
by shelving it into the passages below, whence they become at length choked 
up. Gradually melted on the advent of spring, the paths are filled with 
mixed snow, water, and mud, and for a long time continue in a miserable 
condition. After severe winters, or when much snow has been accumulated, 
it is surprising to how late a period it will remain unmelted in many of the 
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sections, nearly excluded from, or but for a short hour visited by, the genial 
rays of the sun. 

There are no public buildings of any moment in the city. The mosques 
or places of worship are far from being splendid edifices, although many are 
spacious and commodious ; convenience and utility, rather than specious ex- 
ternal appearance, being sought for in their construction. There is but one 
college, and this without endowment or scholars. 

There are some 14 or 15 sarfes or Kardvansaries for the accom- 
modation of foreign merchants and traders, named sometimes after their 
founders, as the Sarde Zirdaéd, the Sarde Mahamad Romi, &c., sometimes 
after the place whose traders in preference frequent it, as the Sarie Kanda- 
hari, &c. These structures will bear no comparison with the elegant and 
commodious buildings of the same kind so numerous in the cities and coun- 
try of Persia. ‘Hamams’ or public baths being indispensable appendages to 
a Mahamadan city, are in some number, but they are deficienton the score 
of cleanliness. The approach to many of them is announced by an unwel- 
come odour, arising from the offensive fuel employed to heat them. 

Of the several bazars of the city, the two principal, running irregularly 
parallel to each other, are the Shor bazar and the bazar of the Darwaza 
Lahori. The former, to the south, extends east and west from the Bala Hisar 
Pain to the Ziarat Baba Khtdi, a distance of little more than three-quarters 
of a mile. The latter, stretching from the Darwaza Lahori, terminates at the 
Chabiatra, at which point there is a street to the south, called Chob Fardsh or 
the wood market, communicating with the western extremity of the Shor 
bazar. To the north another street leads from the Chabttra to the 
Kishti. The western portion of the bazar Darwaza Lahori is occupied 
by the Char Chata, or four covered arcades, the most magnificent of 
the Kabal bazars, and of which the inhabitants are justly proud. The 
structure is ascribed to Ali Mardaén Khan, whose name is immortal in 
these countries, from the many visible testimonies to his public spirit 
extant in various forms. It was handsomely constructed and highly em- 
bellished with paintings. The four covered arcades, of equal length and 
dimensions, are separated from each other by square open areas, originally 
provided with wells and fountains. These were judicious improvements 
on the plan in vogue throughout Persia, where the covered bazars, extend- 
ing in some of the larger cities for above two miles, not only exclude 
the rays of the sun, but completely prevent the free circulation of air, pro- 
ducing thereby close and oppressive and, it may be presumed, unhealthy 
atmospheres. The shops of the Char Chata are now tenanted by retail 
vendors of manufactured goods, whether of wool, cotton or silk. Before 
the shops are what may be called counters, on which sit, with their wares 
displayed, silk-mercers, makers of caps, shoes, &c., with money-changers, 
with their heaps of copper monies before them. Beneath the counters 
are stalls, and as they exactly resemble the cobler’s stalls of London in 
situation and appearance, so are they generally occupied by the same class 
of craftsmen. 

In Kabal the several descriptions of trades and artizans congregate, as 
is usual in Eastern cities, and together are found the shops of drapers, sad- 
dlers, braziers, ironmongers, armourers, book-bindere, vendors of shoes, 
‘postins,’ &c. The cattle market, called Nakush, is situated north of the 
river and west of the Pal Kishti in the Indarabi quarter. It is held 
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daily, and sales of all animals are effected, whether for slaughter as food, or 
for purposes of pleasure, use, or burthen. There are two grain-markets ; 
one near the Char Chata, called Mandi Kalan, the other, Mandi Shah- 
zida, in the quarter Tandfr Sazi, or earthenware manufactory, between 
the Shédr Bazar and the Darwaza Lahori. The quarter called Shikar- 
piri, adjoining the Pal Kishti, on the right bank of the river, may 
be considered the fruit-market of Kabal. Toit the various fruits are brought 
from the neighbouring country, and thence are dispersed among the 
retail vendors of the city to form those rich, copious, and beautiful dis- 
plays in their due seasons, which fail not to extort the admiration of stran- 
gers. Melons, an important branch of the fruit trade, and of which the 
ccnsumption is immense, are sold principally at Mandi Kalan. There 
are, in like manner, markets for wood and charcoal, while every quarter 
is provided with its depdts of these articles of fuel for the winter demand. 
In Kabal, asin other places, all traffic is transacted through the medium 
of the broker. 

Besides the shopkeepers, or fixed tradesmen, a vast number of itinerant 
traders parade the bazars ; it is probable that the cries of Kabal equal in variety 
those of London. Many of them are identical, and the old clothesman of the 
British metropolis is perfectly represented by the “ Moghat” of Kabal, 
who, although, not a Jew, follows his profession, and announces it by the 
ery of Zar-i-Khéna? Rakht-i- Khona? “ old bullion ? old clothes?” 

Inclusive of the Bala His&r, the number of houses in Ka&bal is 
about nine thousand, of which nearly one-half are occupied by Shiah 
families. The population may, therefore, be computed at something be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand. In the summer season, from the influx 
of merchants and people from all parts of the country, the city is very 
densely inhabited; and this pressure of strangers explains the crowds and 
bustle to be witnessed 1n the bazars, with the great proportion of itinerant 
traders in cooked provisions, and the necessaries of life, who may be said 
to infest the streets. 

The appearance of Kabal asa city has little to recommend it beyond 
the interest conferred by the surrounding scenery. It is best, and indeed 
can only be seen from the East. In that direction it is first seen by 
the traveller from the lower countries at the crest of the 
of Lataband. Formerly a canopied apartment of the palace at Kabal was 
cased in copper gilt, and besides being very ornamental, it had a con- 
spicuous effect in the obscure and indistinct mass presented by the city 
when divulged from the Kotal. 

Across the river which flows through Kabal, so far as the actual city 
is concerned, there can be said to be only one bridge, viz., the Pal Kishti 
(the brick bridge). It is in fact a substantial structure, however ill kept 
in repair, of mixed brick-work and masonry. It leads directly into the 
busy parts of the city, where the custom-house, corn-market, the covered 
arcades, and the principal bazars are found. At a little distance east of it 
is what is called Pal Nawa, or the canoe bridge; it is composed of the hol- 
lowed trunks of trees joined to each other. It yields a tremulous passage 
to pedestrians, who choose to venture over it, and connects the quarters 
Bagh Ali Mardan Khan and Morad Khani. To the west, at the gorge 
between the two hills through which the river enters upon the city, is the 
fortified bridge of Sirdar Jahan Khan. This is sometimes called the bridge 
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of Nasir Khan, and is probably due to the Governor so named who 
flourished at the epoch of Nadar’s invasion, and, it is believed, was one of 
the dignitaries who connected with this bridge the lines of fortifications 
which he threw over the hills ; and most likely built the parapet wall which 
fringes the western or exterior face of the bridge. Between this structure 
and the Pal Kishtf was anciently a bridge connecting Chandol, on the 
southern side of the strefm, with the Indara&bi quarter on the opposite 
wide, It has disappeared, but the Naw&b Jabr Khan at the time of 
Masson’s visit contemplated its replacement. Beyond the Pal Nawa, 
and altogether without the city, is another once substantial bridge thrown 
across the stream, said to owe its origin to Babar. It became injured 
through age and neglect; but being on the road from the palace of the 
Bala Hisar to the royal gardens, it was necessary to repair it; and at length, 
in the reign of Zaman Shah, it was re-stored by the Governor of the city, 
Sirdar Jahan Nasir Khan, whose name it yet bears. It has, however, 
again become dilapidated. 

The river has yet another bridge traversing it west of the fortified bridge 
at the gorge of the two hills, and parallel to the tomb of the celebrated 
Babar. It is alike a substantial erection, and its date is probably that of 
the tomb and its appendages, of which it may be considered one. The 
river has, therefore, in Kabal and the immediate vicinity four substantial 
bridges crossing it. The canoe bridge is not entitled to be considered a 
bridge, being httle more important than a plank placed across a rivulet, 
Besides these bridges, the river has no other, either to the east or west of 
them, in the upper part of its course being easily fordable, and soon 
terminating its lower by joining with the river of Logar. 

Despite the evils consequent upon winter, and the severity of the climate, 
which prohibits exercise abroad, the inhabitant of Kabal seems to consider 
it as the season of luxurious enjoyment as it is that of supinesloth. Theen- 
joyment vaunted of is not, however, of an enviable nature, and consists merely 
in regaling upon the fresh fruits of the past autumn, while the individual is 
- geated with his legs under the cover of a ‘sandulee’ drawn up to his chin. 

The Emperor Babar vaunts of the commercial importance of Kabal, and 
the consequent resort to it of the merchants of all countries, and the 
display in its markets of the fabrics and produce of all climes. The 
eminent advantage possessed by Kabal is that of locality. It is one 
which cannot be impaired. Its conferred by nature ; and so long as the 
present conformation and arrangement of hill and plain endure, so long 
will she preserve and enjoy it. There has always been, and there always 
will be, a commercial communication between India and the regions of 
Tarkistan. Kabal, happily situated at the gorge of the nearest and 
most practicable passes connecting the two countries, will always profit 
by the intercourse between them. Whether the tide of commerce roll 
up the Ganges or up the Indus, its course must be directed upon K&bal. 

It is not our purpose here to expatiate on the external trade of the city, 
but to consider it merely in the character of a capital to a petty state. In 
the centre of a considerable population, it dispenses to its dependent dis- 
tricte the products of other countries, and stands to them in the relation of 
a mart for the reception and sale of their produce and manufactures. Of 
the latter the city has scarcely any to offer of home fabric. Indeed the 
manufactures of the country do not rise to mediocrity, and are suitable only 
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to the consumption of the lower and less wealthy classes. If all ranks were 
of the one description, and satisfied with the humble products of the in- 
dustry of their native country, no doubt their necessities would be amply 
supplied. Such is not the case if great wealth does not prevail. People 
in easy circumstances are very numerous. A spirit of fashion predominates, 
and with it an appetite for the novelties and supenor fabrics of foreign 
countries. From the middle classes upwards it would be difficult to find 
an individual who is clad in the produce of his native looms. Even 
amongst the lower many are found little satisfied unless they carry on 
their heads the ‘ lang's,’ and on their feet the shoes of Péshawar. 

The presence of the court, and of a ey large military force, 
not a little contributes to the bustle and activity to be observed in the city. 
It also imparts life and vigour to many professions and crafts engaged in 
the preparation of warlike instruments and necessaries. 

As a class, the artisans, and there are nearly all descriptions, while not 
inexpert and perfectly competent to meet the wants of their customers, do 
not excel. There is not an article made or wrought in K&bal which is not 
surpassed by specimens from other countries. It is probable that many of 
the trades did not exist before the foundation of the monarchy, and they 
should, perhaps, be even now considered ina state of progression, a re- 
mark perhaps applicable to the whole country. It is cheering to be able 
to concede that the progression is towards improvement. 

The following observations on the trade of Kabal are from a report by 
Mr. C. Masson :— 

“ Kabal, the capital city of an extensive kingdom, is not only the centre 
of a large internal traffic, but possessing eminent advantages of locality 
ought to possess the whole of the carrying trade between India and 
Tarkistan. 

‘A trade has ever existed between India and Afghanistan, the latter deriv- 
ing from the former a variety of commodities foreign to the produce of its 
own soil, climate and manufactures, while she has little to return beyond 
fruits of native growth. Afghanistan is dependent upon India for articles 
necessary and indespensable for the convenience of her inhabitants and 
the carrying on of her few manufactures, as fine calicos, indigo, spices, 
drugs, &c.; of late years the introduction of British manufactured goods, as 
fine calicos, muslins, chintzes, shawls, &c., has produced a new era in this 
trade, superseding in a great measure the inferior importations, as to quality, 
from India, &c., of the more expensive fabrics from Kashmir. The consumption 
of these manufactures at Kabal, although extensive and increasing, will 
from causes have a limit, but to what extent they might be transmitted to 
the market of Ttrkistaén cannot be so easily defined. At the same time 
that British manufactured goods have found their way into Kabal, so have 
also Russian, and, what is singular, even British manufactured goods may 
be found at Kabal which have been imported from Bokhara; the customs 
of Kabal under the Sadtiz&e princes being farmed for only Rs. 25,000 
per annum and that of Ghazni for only Rs. 700 per annum; whereas the 
last year (1834) the former was farmed for Rs. 140,000 and the latter for 
Rs. 80,000, while the duties levied are at the same rate, vtz., two and a half 
per cent. ad valorem. With respect to the trade of Kabal, it may be 
observed that there are six points within its territories where duties on mer- 
chandise are levied, viz., Kabal, Ghazni, Bamian, Chankar, Logar and 
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Jalalabad. The transit duties at these several places in 1834 were farmed 
as follows :— 








Kabal ei «. 140,000 x 40=5,600,000+-12 Rs. per £ Sterling=2£466,666-+4- 
GhazniI a... .e- 80,000 x 40=3,200,000 +12 3 os = 266,666-+- 
Bamian .,.. «. §0,000 x 40=2,000,000--12__,, + = 166,666-+- 
Charikar ... «»  10,000x40= 400,000--12  , ys =: 33,333-- 
Logar eee ec0e 6,000 x 40= 240,000 12 99 99 = ? 
Jalalabad ... ..  12,000x40= 480,000--12  ,, ie = 40,000 
Amount of duties ... 298,000 Value of merchandise ». £993,331 
eee a 


“‘ This table only correctly shows the amount of benefit to the State derived 
from direct duties on merchandise, as duties are levied on the same goods 
frequently at two places, as at Ghazni and Ka&bal, &c.; yet when it is 
considered that the farmers of them reap or expect to reap a profit, and that 
smuggling to a very great extent prevails, while there is a constant evasion 
of payment of duty through favor, power, or other circumstances, the calcu- 
lation that the trade of Kabal with her neighbours may be of the value of 
one million sterling is likely to fall short of rather than to exceed the 
truth ; of this sum £200,000 will be the value of its trade. 


“That Kabal will ever enjoy the advantages from commerce to which it is 
entitled from locality, under its present or any other Afghan government, 
can hardly be hoped, for there can be no exertion of commercial enterprise 
by men of capital when wealth affords a pretext for extortion, but they 
might be considerably improved were its political relations improved, and 
the necessity for rapine and confiscation lessened. These objects, supposing 
the present government to continue, will only be effected by its allying 
itself in some mode or other with the British Government in India, which, 
if consented to on the part of the latter, will undoubtedly tend to promote 
the commercial prosperity of Kabal, if (as it ought to be) its influence be 
fully extended as to ensure security to the merchants and safety in the com- 
munications between the State and its neighbours, neither of which at 
present exists. 


“ With reference to the commodities of India and manufactures of Britain 
which would find sale in Afghanistan and Tarkistan, the former are well 
known and would remain as at present, the demand being only increased, 
as spices, indigo, muslins, fine sugar, drugs, &c., but of the latter a great 
variety of new articles might be introduced; chintzes, fine muslins, shawls, 
&e., of British manufacture have now become fashionable, and investments 
of broad-cloth, velvet, paper, cutlery, China-ware, gold and silver lace, 
thread, buttons, needles, sewing silks and cotton thread, iron bars, 
copper, tin, brass and quicksilver, iron and steel ware, looking-glasses, with 
a multitude of various little articles conducive to comfort and convenience 
would readily be disposed of. It is singular that not a sheet of English 
manufactured writing paper can be found in the bazar of Kabal, while 
Russian foolscap of coarse, inferior quality abounds, and is generally employed 
in the public departments. 


“It may not be improper to enumerate some of the articles which form 
the bulk of the exports from Russia to Bokhara, specifying such thereof as 
find their way to Kabal. | | 
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Manufactured Goods, &c. 


Broad-cloth «© Re-exported to Kabal in large quantities. 
Fine linens and calicos. 
Silk goods ... Re-exported to K&bal in large quantities. 
Velvet oa Ditto ditto ditto. 
Chintzes ... Rarely to Kabal. 
Sewing thread and silk. 
Gold and silver lace ... Re-exported to K&bal. ’ 
Gold and silver thread sina Ditto ditto. 
Needles - Ditto ditto. 
Steel and copper-ware bia Ditto ditto. 
Leather of Bulgar ed Ditto ditto. 
Paper me Ditto ditto. 
China-ware .» Rarely to Kabal. 
Glass-ware. 
Tost of Vv 
.. Very rarely. 
Iron ia Bare: 
Steel in bars. 
Tin in plates. 
Copper in plates .». Re-exported to Kabal. 
Brass ae Ditto ditto. 
Quicksilver aie Ditto ditto. 
Cochineal sas Ditto ditto. 
Tea «. Ditto ditto. 
Honey. 
Wax, white and yellow. 


“In glancing over this imperfect list, it will be obvious that many of the 
articles of Russian manufacture most largely imported into K4bal, rid 
Bokhara, ought to be superseded by similar ones from Bombay; from Oren- 
burg, the point whence traffic between Russia and Bokhara is principally 
conducted, there are 62 camel or Kaifla marches, and from Bokhara to Kabal 
85 camels or Kaifla marches, being a total of 97 camels or Kaifla marches, 
independent of halts. In the distance travelled duties are levied at Khiva, 
gee Balkh, Mazar, Khalm, Aebak, Kandtz, Kamard, Saeghan, Bamian 
and Kabal. 

Broad-cloth, largely imported from Bokhara, is a regular article of con- 
sumption at Kabal, being used for the ‘chupkans,’ ‘senabands, &c., 
of the opulent, as coverings to the holster pipes of the military, and as 
jackets for the disciplined troops ; dark colors are generally preferred, as blue ; 
scarlet and drab are also in vogue, and fine and coarse qualities are alike 
saleable. 

In fine linens and calicos, the Russian fabrics are unable to contend with 
British manufactures at Kabal, either in quality or in price, and some of 
the latter even find their way to Bokhara. Russian chintzes are esteemed 
more durable than British, as being of coarse texture, but with less elegant 
or fast colors; and although occasionally brought to Ka&bal, afford no pro- 
fit to induce further speculation. 

Silk goods brought to K&bal from Bokh&ra of Russian manufacture, and 
in large quantities, would appear to have every chance of being superseded 
by better and cheaper importations from India, where certainly the fabrics 
of Bengal and China, if not of England, must be abundant. Amongst a 
variety of modes in which silk goods are consumed at Kabal, permanent 
ones are the under-garments of both male and female inhabitants who can 
afford it. The colors most prized are red, blue and yellow. Silk handker- 
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chiefs of various colors, and even black ones, would probably meet a ready 
sale, as would sonfe articles of silk hosiery, as socks, and even stockings; silk 
gloves, lace ribands, &c., might not be expected to sell, there being no use 
or idea of them. K4&bal has its own silk manufactories introduced some 55 
years since by artizans from Herat under the patronage of Shah Mahmfad. 
At present (1534) there are 88 looms in employment, each of which pays an 
annual tax to the State of Rs. 23. The articles manufactured are plain 
silks, called ‘ kanavaz;’ red, yellow and purple ‘durahee’ of slighter texture, 
less width and of the same colors ; ‘suga khanmee,’ of large and small width, 
red ground, with perpendicular white lines ; ‘ dushmals’ or handkerchiefs, black 
and red, with white spots, bound by females around their heads ; and ‘ broon- 
ghees hummam,’ or for the bath. Raw and thrown silks are imported from 
Bokhara, Kandahar and Herat, and raw silk is procured from Taghao, 
the districts of the Saféd Koh, Koh Daman, and the neighbourhood of 
Kabal ; the thrown silk of Herat is preferred to that of Bokhara, and the 
latter to that of Kandahar; while silk thrown at Kabal from native produce 
is preferred to all of them. 

 Velvets and satins of Russian manufacture are brought from Bokhara to 
Kabal, where there is a small but regular consumption; velvets bei 
employed sometimes for ‘ kabahs,’ and to cover saddles, &c. For ‘ kabahs’ black 
velvet is most in quest; red and green are also used. Satins are employed 
sometimes to form articles of dress, most frequently as facmgs and trim- 
mings, 

“ Sewing threads and silks, I should suppose, would be as saleable at Kabal 
as at Bokhara, but I have never observed any of European manufacture 
here. They are brought from Bombay to Hyderabad, and may be seen in 
the shops there. 

“ Gold and silver lace are brought from Bokhara to Kabal, of Russian 
manufacture, in large quantities. They are also brought from India, both 
of Indian and British manufacture. The quantity brought from Bokh&ra 
exceeds that brought from India. 

“Steel and copper wire, very largely exported from Russia to Bokhara, is 
introduced at Kabal. I am not aware of the uses or extent of consumption 
of these articles; the former, I believe, for musical instruments. Leather, 
of Buljar, is brought from Bokhara to Kabal of Russian preparation 
and in large quantities, being consumed in the construction of military and 
riding boots, horse furniture, and muttarahs or flasks for holding water, 
which every horseman considers a necessary part of his equipment. 
Leather is also largely prepared at Kabal, and hides are imported from 
Bajawar, Péshawar, &c. Paper of Russian fabric is brought from Bokh§&ra to 
Kabul in very large quantities and is as much in demand. It 1s of foolscap 
size and of stout inferior quality, and both white and blue in color, as well 
as being both glazed and unglazed ; the blue glazed paper is preferred, unglazed 
paper being even submitted to the operation of glazing at Kabal. Quantities 
of Russian paper, both glazed and unglazed, are annually exported from 
Kabal to Kandahar. Paper for the Kabal market should be stout, to allow 
facility of erasure, and on this account, and with reference to the nature of 
ink employed, glazed paper is most prized, which is prepared by saturating 
the unglazed fabric in a composition of starch, and subsequently polishing 
it. No duty is paid on paper at Kabal. 

“‘China-ware is sometimes exported from Bokh&ra to Kabal, but generally 
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of ordinary Chinese fabric ; it is also in a certain demand which is likely to 
increase from the growing habit of tea drinking, &c. Articles of British China- 
ware are occasionally seen, but they have been brought probably from 
Bombay rather as presents than as objects for sale. In the same manner 
tea trays and other conveniences are found. China-ware, stone-ware, and even 
the superior kinds of earthen-ware would, no doubt, find a sale at Kabal if 
the charge for their transmission from India would allow the speculation ; 
but the articles should be of a solid nature and fitted for the use of pur- 
chasers, as plates, dishes, basins, bowls, tea-pots, tea-cups, jugs, &c. China-ware, 
as well as being in quest for use, is employed for ornament and display, every 
room in a respectable house having its shelves furnished with sets of basins, 
bowls, &&., &c. These are generally of the coarse fabric of Kabal, China-ware 
being scarce and too high in price. The earthen-ware of Kabal manufacture 
is very indifferent, although the country abounds with excellent materials. 

“ Glass-ware, exported from Russia to Bokhara, is not brought to Kabal 
_ for sale, nor is any of British manufacture to be found, although many 
articles applicable to ordinary and useful purposes would probably sell. To 
Haédarasbad imports from Bombay are in quarter or less degree made, and 
glass decanters with drinking glasses are common in the shops. Dunng the 
last five or six years attempts have been made generally by Persians to 
establish a glass manufactory at Kabal, but the success has not been com- 
plete in a profitable point of view ; the articles fabricated are bottles, drinking 
glasses, &c.; the glass made is slight and not very clear, but upon the whole 
of tolerable quality. Cutlery of Russian mannfacture exported to Bokhiara 
is not brought to Kabal, nor has English cutlery ever been a subject of trade 
there. Kandahar derives many articles of cutlery from Bombay, as 
razors, scissors, clasp knives, &c., which would no doubt as readily sell at 
Kabal. These are moreover manufactured at Kabal of inferior goodness, and 
of more esteemed quality at Charbagh of Lughman, but they are still 
indifferent articles. 

‘ Loaf sugar, largely imported from Russia to Bokhéra, is rarely brought to 
Kabal, where are manufactures of a coarse article prepared from the finer 
raw sugars imported from India, from which also sugar-candies are prepared. 
In the districts west of Jalalabad,as Charbagh and Balabagh, the sugar- 
cane is extensively cultivated, and the products in sugar and ‘goor’ to large 
amounts disposed of at Kabal. But, whether from circumstances of soil, 
climate, cultivation, or preparation (more probably the latter), both the cane 
and its produce are inferior articles. Sugars also find their way to Kabal 
from Péshawar, where the plant thrives better or is cultivated with more atten- 
tion, and the products consequently are of a richer and finer grain than those 
of Jalalabad. The sugars of India are exported from Kabal to Bokhara to a 
limited extent. But no British loaf sugar has ever arrived at Kabal, and 
the experiment remains untried. Whether it might profitably be carried to 
Bokhara or be able to compete with that of Russian manufacture at that 
city, where from the universal habit of tea drinking it is in general demand 
and consumption, the chances are in its favor, but certainly were the com- 
munications as they might and ought to be between India and Kabal 
and Tirkistan, the iaAtar ought not to be dependent for saccharine products 
on Russia, at least her provinces south of the Oxus. 

“ Tron in bars, largely imported from Russia to Bokhara, does not find its way 
to Kabal nor does iron of British produce, although exported from Bombay to 
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Kalatin Bilochistaén and Kandahar. Kabal derives its iron from the mines of 
Bajawar, and re-exports it to Turkistan generally in the form of horse 
shoes, large quantities of which are annually sent over the Hinda Kish 
from Charekaér of Kohistan. Iron is not abundant at Kabal and high 
priced, one and a half seer of unwrought iron selling for the current rupee, 
and for the same sum half the quantity (three churruks) of wrought 
iron. 


“ Steel of Russian fabric exported to Bokhara is not introduced to Kabal, 
which, independently of her own manufactures, derives supplies of Indian 
steel vid Péshawar and Miltaén, and British steel from Bombay, vid 
Kandahar. 


“ Tin plates or white iron is largely brought to Bokhara from Russia, but 
not re-exported thence to Kabal. This article is exported from Bombay to 
Kandahér, where there are several shops of whitesmiths. 


‘Copper in plates and bars, very extensively exported from Russia to 
Bokhara, is also largely exported from this place to Kabal, where there is a 
constant and important consumption of it for the ordinary household utensils 
of the inhabitants, for the copper coinage of the Government, and for other 
various purposes. Copper from Bombay is largely introduced into Sind, 
Bilochistan, and even to Kandahar. Whether it might be profitably brought 
to Kabal will be best determined by the prices obtained for it there. New 
unwrought copper is retailed for eight rupees the seer, Kabal, wrought or 
fashioned into vessels 111 Rs. kahum; broken copper purchased by the 
mint at seven rupees the seer. Notwithstanding the existence of copper in 
many of the mountains of Afghanistan and Bilochistén, there is not a 
single mine worked in them, or indeed in any region between the Indus and 
the Euphrates, the Persians deriving their copper vié Arzrim, from Asia 
Minor, the Uzbaks, and partially the Afghans from Russia. 


‘ Brass exported from Russia to Bokh&ra is sparingly introduced into 
Kabal, where there isa limited but constant consumption of it in the orna- 
ments of horse furniture, military arms and equipments, bells for the necks 
of camels, pestals, mortars; &c., and occasionally for the casting of guns. 
Brass utensils are little used by Mahamadans, but largely by Hindoos, and 
these are brought prepared to Kabal from the Panjab. 


“ Quicksilver is exported from Russia to Bokhara and thence to Kabal, 
employed to plate looking-glasses; as medicines, &c., its consumption is but 
limited, and it is also brought from India. 

“ Cochineal, exported from Russia to Bokhara, is brought thence to Kabal, 
where its consumption is by the silk-dyers; sells for Rs. 70 kashum the 
maund tabrizee, or two and a half charraks of Kabal. 


“Tea is imported largely from Russia to Bokhara, of a kind called there 
‘Khtsh-boi.’ This is rarely brought to Kabal, but large quantities of 
ordinary kinds of black and green tea are brought there from Bokhara, which 
seem to be imported from China vd Khokand and Yarkand. A superior kind 
of tea called ‘Bankah’ is sometimes to be procured at Kabal, but not as an 
article for sale. The consumption of tea will in process of time be 
very considerable at Kabal, the habit of drinking it being a growing one. It 
is considered cheap at Kabal, at six rupees the charruk or one-fourth of 
a seer. 
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‘ Honey and wax, exported largely from Russia to Bokhfra, are not intro- 
duced into Kabal, which is plentiful y supplied with excellent qualities of 
these articles from its native hills, as those of Bangash, Kunar, and the 
Safed Koh. 


“The trade between Russia and Bokhira yields to the Government of the 
latter a yearly revenue of 40,000 tillahs, collected from the ‘kafillas’ passing 
to and fro. A duty is levied at 24 per cent. ad valorem. The whole 
amount of the trade will not be less than 1,600,000 tillahs or about 
Rs. 12,500,000, a large excess to the amount of trade between Kabal and 
Bokhara, which would seem to be about Rs. 2,500,000. 


‘‘ The merchants of Kabal have, many of them, commercial transactions with 
Russia itself, and their agents are fesileitt at Orenburg and Astrakan, while 
their intercourse with India seems to exist rather from necessity than choice. 
The reason for the traffic of Kabal inclining towards Russia for articles of 
European fabric may, perhaps, be discovered in the remoteness from it of 
any great mart for British manufactures, Bombay, until lately the nearest, 
having to be reached by sea vid Karachi, through countries unknown even by 
name here. Sea voyages are generally much dreaded, and a journey to 
Bombay seldom performed by an inhabitant of Kabal, unless as a conse- 
quence of one of the last and most desperate acts of his life——the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. It may also in part be ascribed to the comparative facility 
and safety of the communications between K&bal and Bokhara, which, 
excepting one or two points, are perfectly secure. While the rulers of 
the intermediate regions are content to levy moderate duty upon mer- 
chandise, the Government of Bokhara being in this respect singularly 
lenient and liberal. The routes between Kabal and India are, with the 
exception of the dreary and desolate one of the Gomal, impracticable 
to any ‘ Kafila’ of whatever strength, and this can only be travelled 
by the Lohanis, who are soldiers as well as merchants; but these being 
ass a pastoral community, for the convenience of their flocks make but 
one visit to India during the year, and the route, except at the period 
of their passage and return, is closed at all other times. The Lohant, 
born and nurtured in the wilderness, and inured from infancy to hardship 
and dangers, will encounter from custom the difficulties of the Gomal route, 
but the merchant of Kabal shrinks from them, and the route is likely ever 
to be monopolized by the Lohanis and never to become a general one for 
the merchants of Kabal. The intercourse between Kabal and India would 
be exceedingly promoted by opening the anciently existing high road from 
Kahal to Maltan division, ri¢d Bangash and Bani. This route is very 
considerably shorter, leads chiefly through a level, fertile, and populous 
country, is practicable at all seasons of the year, and no doubt could be ren- 
dered safe were the Governments on the Indus and of K&bal to co-operate. 
This of course will not take place in the present state of the political rela- 
. tions of Kabal, or until its measures may be actuated or influenced by the 
British Government. The desire of the Russians to drive an extensive 
commerce with the nations west of the Indus, and even to participate 
in that of India, is well known, and it has induced the Government 
warmly to support its commercial community. The traders of Kabal 
who have visited Orenburg affirm that the Russians expect to engross 
the trade of Kabal; nor will their expectations prove idle ones, unless 
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counteracted by some decisive steps on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in concert with a greater display of exertion on the part of 
its merchants. The traders of Russia appear very accurately to study the 
wants and convenience of the people with whom they traffic, and to adapt 
their exports accordingly. 

“The last year (1834) a species of Russian chintz was brought as an 
experiment from Bokhara to Kabal; it was of extraordinary breadth and 
of a novel pattern, and was sold for Rs. 3 a yard. In like manner 
was brought nankah, or linen stamped with chintz patterns. The readiness 
with which these articles were disposed of will probably induce larger ex- 
ports. The last article is one calculated to supplant the present large 
importations of British chintzes or stamped calicos. The advantage of 
superior machinery enabled the skilful and enterprising artizans of Great 
Britain to effect a memorable revolution in the commerce of Asia, and 
their white cottons and printed calicos have nearly driven from its 
markets the humbler manufactures of India. Slight cotton fabrics are 
of course eminently calculated for so sultry a climate as that of India, but 
less so perhaps for one of so variable a temperature as that of Afghanistan. 
Its inhabitants, while from necessity they clothe themselves in calico, will 
naturally prefer the better fabrics of Britain, but if they were offered linens 
of equally fine web and beauty of printed patterns, there can be no doubt 
which would be selected. It 1s not improbable but that sooner or latter 
manufactures of flax and hemp will, in some measure, supersede those of cot- 
ton for general use in Afghanistan, and if so, it will be a question whether 
the manufactures brought from so distant a point as Great Britain will be 
able to compete with those obtained from Russia, comparatively contiguous. 
I shall close these remarks by observing that the Russian merchants so 
nicely study the wants and even dispositions of the people with whom they 
traffic, that multitudes of the inhabitants of Kabal are to be seen with ‘ chup- 
kans’ of nankah on their backs actually got up and sown at Orenburg; 
while all the shops in the city may be searched in vain for a single button 
of British, or indeed any other manufacture.” 

Kabal is abundantly supplied with water, and generally of good quality. 
The river, on ita entrance from the plain of Char Déh, is beautifully trans- 
parent; but after a course of a few hundred yards its waters are little used 
by the inhabitants of the city as a beverage, from a belief that its quality 
is impaired by the large quantities of clothes cleansed in it preparatory to 
bleaching upon its banks. Parallel to the river, in the first part of its 
course, is the canal called Jai Sharin, whose water is esteemed excellent. 
The southern parts of the city are supplied with water from a canal called 
Bala Jai, which is brought from the river at its entrance into the plain 
of Char Déh, and being carried on the western face of the hill, Koh Takht 
Shah, passes the sepulchre of Babar Baadshah, and thence winds around 
the same hill until it reaches the Bala MHisér. Without the Bala 
Hisar to the east flows a canal, the Joni Pol Mastaén, whose water is held 
in high repute. Itis derived from the river of Logar as it enters the plain 
of Shévaki, and has a course of about five miles, a length a little inferior 
to that of the Bala Jai. There are very many wells throughout the whole 
extent of the city, indeed, numerous houses are provided with them; the 
same remarks apply to the Bala Hisar. The waters of these are more or 
less esteemed, but are generally considered heavy, and decidedly inferior to 
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river water undefiled. In Kabal, water, to be good, must be light in weight. 
The monarchs were accustomed to have the water drunk by them brought 
from Shakar Dara, a distance of nine miles; and the experiments, test- 
ing its superiority over that of the neighbouring valleys of Ferzah, &c., are 
narrated. 

Water is very readily procurable throughout the whole valley of Kabal, 
which, notwithstanding its superior elevation, is still, with reference to the 
altitude of the hills surrounding it on various sides, a depressed one. The 
presence of the rivers of Kabal and Logar, and the facilities they afford, 
with the multitude of springs and rivulets issuing from the bases of the 
hills, render a recourse to wells here, as throughout the country, unnecessary ; 
but in situations where they may be needed, as in gardens, there is no 
difficulty in finding water at moderate depths, 

While the quality of the provisions brought into the Kabal markets is 
excellent, prices are liable to much fluctuation, especially in the various 
kinds of grain ; and the reason is, obviously, that the country at large scarcely 
yields a sufficient quantity for the supply of its inhabitants, and wheat be- 
comes an article of import. It follows hence, that not only are prices 
subject to variation from extraordinary accidents, as partial or general failure 
of the crops, the ravages of locuste, &c., but that they are affected by the 
ordinary and constantly occurring changes of the season. Winter in Kabal 
is always distinguished by high prices, and the advance immediately follows 
the stoppage of its communications by snow. In the famines which from 
time to time have afflicted Kabal, the misery has naturally been most 
intense within the city during the winter; and it would appear that the 
calamity has been only experienced there, while in the provinces supplies, 
if not abundantly, might still have been spared to have relieved the distress of 
the capital ; but the roads were closed by snow, and the little energy wanting 
to overcome the slight impediment was absent, or no one thought of 
bringing it into action. The chiefs are naturally anxious to relieve the 
pressure which would attend the residence of a large body of troops in the 
city throughout the winter ; and the collection of the revenues of Bangash 
and Taghao affords them the opportunity of employing them advantageously 
during that period. The warmer region of Jalalabad also provides for the 
reception of a large body of troops, and contributes to lighten the demand 
upon the winter stores accumulated for the supply of the city, which are 
never altogether sufficient, both from want of capital and improvidence. 

The existence of the marshy ground to the north is by no means bene- 
ficial to the health of the city; for it cannot fail to be remarked that in 
those years when the accuwulation of water is large, dangerous autumnal 
fevers prevail, and that the contrary happens under converse conditions. In 
cases of excess, the ordinary causes of diminution, absorption, and evapo- 
ration are not sufficient to carry off or dissipate the mass, and the super- 
fluity stagnates towards the close of autumn. The effluvia arising from 
this putrid collection are borne full upon the city by the prevailing winds, 
particularly by the northerly winds of Parwan, which incessantly rage at 
that time of the year, and sweep over the more noxious chamans of Vazir- 
Abad and Bémart. 

Still Kabal may not be considered an unhealthy city. Its disadvantages, 
besides those just noted, are, its situation, wedged in, as it were, between two 
hills, ita confined streets and buildings, with the evils consequent upon 
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them. In compensation, it has the benefits of a fine atmosphere, excellent 
water and provisions, with delightful environs. A considerable part of the 
city, from its locality, is deprived of the benefit of the winds from many 
quarters, as from the west and south. There are two spots without the 
city to the east and west, where it is remarked that amid the calm which 
pervades the intermediate space strong breezes are always playing, the one 
towards the junction of the two hills between Chandol and the Pal Jahan 
Khan, where a constant current of wind drives through the slender aperture, 
separating them as through a funnel; the otber, as you quit the Bala 
Hisar Pain to the east, where, immediately without the Darwaza Shah 
Shahid, a northerly breeze incessantly plays. 

During the summer and autumnal months, but chiefly during the latter, 
the city 1s visited every evening by a ‘ khak-bad,’ or whirlwind. As this 
phenomenon is so very constant and regular as to its time of occurrence, 
showing itself about three or four o’clock, its causes may, no doubt, be 
sought for in the relative situation of the neighbouring plains and hills. It 
arises in the north-west, apparently in the barren tracts between Paghman 
and Char Déh, and is impelled with great violence over the city. 
The complete obscuration of the atmosphere, in the direction in which it 
originates, announces its formation, as a furious blast and sudden decrease 
of temperature gave warning of its immediate approach. It is necessary 
to close windows, but the precaution does not prevent the apartments from 
being filled with subtile particles of dust. Its duration is short, or so long 
only as may suffice for its impetuous transit over the city ; and it is rarely, 
although sometimes, attended by a few drops of rain. 

The range of thermometer at Kabal from the 6th to end of August in 
1839 was from 46° to 74° at 4 a. M., and at 3 p. m. from 72° to 96°. 

In September at 4 a. mu. 50° to 64°, and at 3 p. mu. 70° to 90°. 

From Ist to 14th October at 4 a. mu. 30° to 56°, at 3 p. mw. 64° to 92°. 

Without the limits of the ancient city, to the west, is the quarter of 
Chandol, once a village, now a large town belonging to the Kazlbashes, 
a tribe of Persian descent that have become located at Kabal since the 
death of Nadar. It contains about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, and is provided 
with its independent bazars, baths, mosques, and other appurtenances of 
a city. It has also its separate police and courts of law and justice. Its 
walls were raised under the sanction of the Vazir Fateh Khan. 

Besides the fortified suburb of Chandol, there may be about 1,500 other 
houses dispersed without the ancient limits of the city. 

Attached to the city are several places of burial, the different sects having 
their distinct ones, and even the different classes of the same sect. In 
general they resemble European localities of similar character. The larger 
burial-places, which are always without the city, are those of the Zidrat 
Khidar, and Panjah Shah Mardan, the Darwaéza Shah Shahid, and of 
Ashak Arifan, under the hill Koh Khoja Safar, with that east of the 
Darwaza Lahori belonging to the Sinis. The Shias of Chandol have a 
burial-place on the part of the hill Khoja Safar which overlooks their 
quarter ; a large one is that of the Afshars, so called from being near them, 
but where the dead of many of the Shia tribes are deposited ; this lies on 
the brow of the hill Assa Mahi. The Morad Khinis have a distinct place 
of sepulture, as have the Kards and other tribes. The skirts, indeed, of all 
the superior hills, and of the minor eminences in the environs of the city, 
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are occupied by graves and burial-places. On those of the Tapa Marinjan, 
east of the city, are the burial-place of the Jews, and the spot where Hindi 
corpses undergo cremation. The Armenians have their peculiar and walled- 
in cemetery amongst the Mahamadan grave-yards of Khoja Khidari, south 
of the Bala Hisar, and directly opposite the shrine of Shér Ali Kapchak, 
over the entrance to which is an inscription on a marble slab, recording that 
Jahangir visited Kabal on an excursion of pleasure in the year 1U02 of 
the Hira. 


The Mahamadan tombs vary little, except in position, from ordinary 
Christian ones. They are placed from north to south. They have the same 
shaped head-stone, generally of marble, either of the costly kind imported 
from more eastern countries, or of the native alabaster procured in the 
quarries of Maidan. The head-stone also bears an inscribed epitaph, and 1s 
ornamented, if not with faces of angels and cherubs, with sculptured flowers 
and other fanciful devices. It is no uncommon circumstance among the 
graves of the Shia tribes to see shields, swords, and lances engraved on the 
tombs, commemorating the profession of the deceased—a practice observed 
in various parts of Persia, particularly in Kurdistan, where, if expense deters 
the sculptured stone, a rudely painted figure of a warrior on the humble 
monument of wood constitutes the simple memorial. 


There are many head-stones in the Kabal burial-grounds which have an 
antiquity of several centuries ; many of these may have been removed from 
their original sites, but they bear inscriptions in antiquated Arabic and 
Persian characters. I am not aware that stones with cufic epitaphs exist, 
which, however, would not have been deemed strange, looking at the long 
period the Caliphs dominated in these countries. In the grave-yards of 
the hill Assa Mahi, a negiected stone, distinguished by a sculptured 
mitre, denotes the place of rest of a Georgian bishop, who, it woald 
seem, died at Kabal three or four centuries since. In the Armenian 
cemetery, likewise, a mitre on one of the stones points to the rank of the 
person deposited beneath it, although tradition is silent as to him or to his 
age, But the more curious, and to Englishmen the most interesting, grave- 
stone to be found about Kabal is one commemorative of a countryman, and 
which bears a simple epitaph and record in large legible Roman characters. 
The monument is small, and of marble, not of the very frequent description 
of upright head-stone, but of another form which is also common, and 
which imitates the form of the raised sod over the grave. It is to be seen 
close to the Ziarat, or shrine of Shah Shahid, in the burial-ground east of 
the gate of the same name, and within some two hundred yards of it. 
It is rather confusedly engraved around the sides of the stone, but runs 
as follows: 

‘“ Here lyes the body of Joseph Hicks, the son of Thomas Hicks and 
Edith, who departed this lyfe the eleventh of October 1666.” 


It is customary for people to sit and weep over the graves of their deceased 
relatives; and this task principally falls upon the females, who may be _pre- 
sumed to enjoy greater leisure than their lords. It also gives a fair pretence 
to exchange the confined atmosphere of the ‘haram’ for the healthy breeze 
of the external country. Priests on recent occasions are also hired to re- 
peat prayers and recite the Koran, sometimes for so long a period as one year. 
At the revival of spring annually, a day is appropriated to the visit of the 
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graves of the dead ; it is called the “ Day of the Deceased,” and would almost 
seem a Mahamadan conservation and transposition of the ancient rites paid 
in honor of Adonis and Osiris. On such occasions the graves are visited in 
procession, they are sprinkled with water, garlands are placed on them, and 
any injuries which may have occurred during the preceding year repaired. 
These pious offices do not, however, preclude a due manifestation of grief 
in lamentations and howlings. It is worthy of note that the same sanctity 
does not attach to burial-places amongst Mahamadans as with Christians. 
At least they are in nowise offended by persons walking or riding over and 
trampling upon them. Neither are they consecrated localities. 

Many shrines are interspersed amongst all burial-places, nor does the ad- 
mixture of things so profane with objects entitled to reverence appear to be 
thought improper ; indeed, it 1s never thought of at all. Very many of 
these places deserve notice, not merely on account of the holy repute attach- 
ing to them, but that they are amongst the chief and usual spots of holli- 
day resort to the inhabitants of the city, owing to the beauty of their 
picturesque sites. Found generally on the acclivities of hills in recesses 
supplied by springs of water, and embellished by groves and gardens, they 
also command extensive views of the country around. At many of these 
localities the largest trees in the country are to be seen, usually the plane, 
and each of them has some peculiar attraetion. The more eminent of these 
are the Ziarats, Jahan Baz, Panjah Shah Mardan, Khéja Khidari, Khoja 
Safar and Ashak Arifan, on the eastern skirts of the hill Koh Takht Shah, 
and the tomb of Babar and the Ziarat Shah Malang on the western skirts, 
overlooking Char Déh, at the Ziarat Panjah Shah Mardan, the object of 
estimation, indeed of adoration, is an impress on the surface of the rock 
in the shape nearly of the human hand. This is held to be atoken of Hazrat 
Ali. It is clearly, however, no impression of the human hand, buta geologi- 
cal curiosity, being the indenture made by some animal passing over the 
rock when in a plastic state. Such impressions abound in the countries of 
Kabal, and are generally made Zidrats, although not always so. 

Amongst the other scenes of recreation to which the inhabitants of 
Kabal, essentially a holiday people, repair are the various gardens and orch- 
ards. These are numerously interspersed amid the houses under the hill 
Assa Mahi, as well as partially throughout the city, while many are 
found without its limits to the north and north-east. The vast supplies of 
fruits brought to the markets are produced in the orchards of Char 
Déh, Paghman, Koh Daman, and the Kohistan. Gardens are invariably 
open to the public, even those belonging to private individuals. The 
principal of these are the royal gardens of Ahmad Shah, Timfr Shah, 
and Zaman Shah, Bagh Vazir, the Char Bagh, Bagh Khoja, with the 
gardens of Deh Afghan. The garden formed by Ahmad Shah is called 
Nimaz Gah (the place of prayer), and appears to have been the Id Gah 
(place of celebrating the festival of Id) of his time. Of the mosque erected 
in the centre the ruins remain, but the encircling space is still carefully 
swept, and about it are planted irises and other flowers. The trees of this 
garden are all mulberries, venerable as to age and proportions. We are 
told that the roots of them were originally nourished with milk in leu of 
water. The under-soil is now annually sown with trefoil, but numerous 
splendid varieties of the tulip, spontaneously growing in their season, 
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proclaim that it was once under the dominion of Flora. The garden of 
Timfir Shah is on the race-course, leading from the Darwdaza Sirdar, and 
occupies a space of nine ‘kolbahs.’ The greater part of the trees has been 
destroyed by the ruling chiefs, who raise trefoil on the denuded soil. The 
Bagh of Zaman Shah is seated also on the Kaiabans, but lower down or 
more easterly, and on the side opposite to that of Timar Shah. It fills 
a space of seven ‘ kolbahs,’ and, agreeably to the plan upon which all these 
gardens have been laid out and formed, it had a pleasure-house in the 
centre from which diverged the four principal roads. Of this erection, 
asin the case also of the preceding garden, merely the remains exist. 
Surrounded by walls, the entrance was distinguished by a handsome building, 
the remnants of which are still interesting. 

This, like all the other royal gardens, is now the property of the Governor 
of Kabal, who derives a revenue from the produce of the fruit trees, and 
turns the soil to profit by the culture of grasses. A little beyond the 
garden of Zaman Sh&h terminates the kaiaban, or race-course, which 
extends in a direct line east’ from the Darwaza Sirdar, one of the old city 
gates. It was made by Sirdar Jan Nisér Khan, and passes the several 
royal gardens and the village of Bémara. Where it terminates the British 
cantonment was formed ; the village and heights of Bémfari are a little to 
the north of the ‘kaiaban.’ These spots have derived a mournful celebrity 
from the unhappy occurrences during the siege of Kabal. 

The Bagh Vazir is seated on the left bank of the river, west of the 
Pal Kishti and near Chandol, and is noted for a conspicuous pleasure- 
house built by Fateh Khan. It is also memorable as having been the 
place where Ata Mahamad Khan, son of the Mokhtiar-f-daolat, was 
deprived of sight by Pir Mahamad Khan, the younger of the brothers 
of the Vazir. The Char Bagh is also similarly situated. It is well 
stocked with standard mulberry trees, and in the centre is the unfinished 
tomb of Timar Shah, an octagon of kiln-burnt bricks, surmounted by 
a cupola. Bagh Khoja, so called from its founder, a religious character, is 
seated between the river and Deh Afghan, a small village without the 
city on the eastern front of the hill Assa Mahi. It is furnished with 
fruit trees of various descriptions. Dependent upon Deh Afghan are 
many gardens, one of them, in which is the tomb of a saint, is of repute, 
as being entirely laid out as a flower garden. Its visitors are of a 
disorderly class. In this neighbourhood are also the bulk of the kitchen 
gardens which supply the city with vegetables. They are very creditably 
tended, and the horticulturists are esteemed the best in the country. 

To the north-west and north of the city are the ‘chamans’ or pastures 
of Vazirabad and Bémart, to the east those of Bégram, and to the 
south-east and south those of Shévaki and Bini Hisadr. In seasons when 
snow has been plentiful, they are covered on the breaking up of the 
winter with large sheets of water, becoming indeed lakes, and are the 
resorts of immense numbers of aquatic fowl. As the waters are absorbed 
or evaporated, vast quantities of rank but very nourishing grass abound, 
and the steeds of the Sirdar are let loose upon them. As the season 
advances, the cattle of the inhabitants are also permitted to graze over 
‘them on the payment of regulated fees. These ‘chamans’ have all their 
nuclei of bibulous quagmire, and they can scarcely be looked upon without 
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the suggestion arising to the imagination that the entire valley was once 
under water, and that these still, tremulous bogs, the deeper portions of 
them, are testimonies to the fact. 

The following account of the defences of Kabal is from the able report of 
Lieutenant Durand, Bengal Engineers :— 

“The city of Kabal occupies a triangular space. The north-west side 
is bounded by the Kabal river, which aftgr passing through a narrow gorge 
in the Kabal range runs in an easterly direction; the range of mountains 
trends from north-west to south-east, and forms by the aid of a spur from 
the main chain the boundary of the southern side of the triangle. The 
north-east side has an open plain of meadow ground in its front. The 
Bala Hisar or Fort of Kabal occupieg the south-east angle of the city. 

“ Among the Afghans one kind of position appears to have obtained re- 
pute, and has accordingly been selected for their most important forts. Kabal 
is a specimen of this kind of fortification, which consists in occupying with 
a citadel the detached knoll so frequently the termination of a spur from a 
mountain range; a series of works surrounds the knoll and forms the main 
body of the place. 

“In the present instance the space enclosed by the fortifications lies to 
the north of the citadel, and may be roundly stated to have an extreme 
length of 900 yards from east to west, with a breadth of 800 yards from 
north to south. 

“The contour of the place is by no means regular, but it may for the 
sake of description be divided into six sides, z., D E, E F, F G, G@ H, 
HI,ID. (Vide plan in Quarter Master General’s Office.) 

‘<The defences of five of these fronts, viz., F G, G H, H I, 1D, and D BE, 
consist in a masonry wall flanked at irregular intervals by masonry 
towers; at the base of the wall and forming the scarp of the ditch runs a 
faussebraye, which was in course of construction by Dost Mahamad at 
the time that he quitted Kabal. The work throughout is in an unfinished 
state, but if completed according to his design would have materially 
strengthened the place. The ditch was formerly of greater depth ; it is 
now, however, filled up along the fronts D 1, 1 H, H G, F G, and assumes 
the appearance of a shallow marsh. 

“The front E F, occupying in part the steep side of the knoll and 
its slopes to the plain, is devoid of a ditch, except near the point F, nor is the 

Jaussebraye here continuous, but a portion of the front is without it; the spur 
from the mountain rises opposite with a rapid slope to the point K, a height 
which not only commands the lower works, but also to a certain extent the 
citadel itself, the knoll top H and the point L being nearly on a level. 
In consequence, however, of the form of the citadel mound sloping from 
H to C, a great portion of the upper space is defiladed by the knoll acting 
as anatural traverse. The part M N is the only one clearly seen and taken 
in reverse from the height K. Sensible of the importance of the hill top 
In question, which is about 500 yards from the nearest point of the lower 
works and 700 yards from the citadel, the Afghans have occupied its crest 
by a small out-work of bad construction, but sufficient, according to their 
mode of attack and defence, to give them a hold of the summit. They 
connected the out-work with the body of the place by means of two parallel 
earthen walls (O P) flanked at intervals by circular towers ; as the northern- 
most of these two walls did not sufficiently flank the north-west slope of 
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the heieht K, a third wall was added; itis of a similar construction as 
the former; by these means the possession of the height K was deemed 
secured, for from K to R the slope falls rapidly, and then again rises gradually 
to S, the summit of the range, which being about 1,300 yards from the out- 
work K, could have but little influence on its defence. As a precaution against 
the plundering excursions of the Ghilzies, the southern wall was carried 
along from K to S, and from thenge along the summit of the mountain to the 
gorge through the river passes into the plain of the city. 

‘The masonry wall extended, as the main defence of the body of the 
place is in general, about 24 feet high, exclusive of a parapet which varies 
from 10 to 13 feet, also of masonry. Through this parapet numerous loop- 
holes are pierced, and occasional covered projections enable the defenders to 
see the foot of the walls. There are some parts where the wall is of less 
height, and where, with the parapet knocked off, an escalade might be easily 
effected from the faussebraye. The level of the exterior, with respect to the 
level of the terreplun of the rampart, varies a good deal, being sometimes 
even with the latter, but frequently much lower. 

“This is the case at the bastion-shaped projection T, which is a hollow 
work with the wall in such very bad order that the point is an exceedingly 
weak one, as little battering would suffice to bring down the rampart en 
masse. In other places, such as at the place at the eastern portion of the 
front G F, and at a few other localities, no terreplun is.left in consequence 
of the encroachments of private buildings. 

“The defences of the citadel are in a still worse condition than those 
of the body of the place. The masonry towers, as formerly breached 
by mining, have never been repaired, the double retrenchment A is com- 
pletely dilapidated, the high masonry parapets are in wretched order— 
@ circumstance, however, little unfavorable to the defence of the walls, as 
nothing can be more faulty than these high loopholed parapets without 
banquettes. 

“Such being the particulars of the details of the works, it is evident 
that both the enciente and the citadel are in their present condition weak, for 
along the front E D andalong the half D H, the city buildings give cover 
up to the very edge of the counterscarp, the remaining half of the fronts D 
I, H is, as already described, exceedingly weak. The front H G has cover 
within 200 yards from the wall, ifadvantage were taken of the broken ground 
in front of it. Theside F G has a part of its terreplun occupied by private 
houses, and the remaining portion, with the exception of the re-entering angle 
at the Shah-1-Gate, is seen in reverse from the height K. Along all these 
fronts the ditch is no obstacle and the flankirg fire is trifling. In consider- 
ing the value of the front E F, the out-work K, in its present condition is 
scarcely worthy of notice. This height once occupied, a portion of 
the wall between E and the closed gateway might be breached from 
a distance and carried by assault, without the necessity of opening 
approaches; the buildings of the city, the wall Q, and other cover consisting 
of high walls parallel to the road, might be made use of to facilitate 
the operation of storming. The citadel in its present condition could 
. only serve as an intrenchment to which the defenders might retire and 
treat for terms, for it has neither cover for troops nor stores; the breached 
tower is unrepaired, and from misconstruction the wall at the point B 
admits of being escaladed. 
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‘Notwithstanding its present weakness, the place may be given 
a respectable strength by aid of the following improvements, viz. :— 

‘The occupation of the height K by a strong outwork. The walls 
Q and P, which connect the outwork with the enciente, might be improved 
at no great cost, and would secure the communication. The outwork 
itself, a strong redoubt of an irregular form, must be constructed de novo, 
and ought to contain an expense magazine, a cistern for water, and some 
bomb-proof cover for the men. Both skill and attention would be requisite 
in the planning of this work, which must be adapted to the nature of the 
ground, precipitous towards the city, for it must be perfectly secure from 
a coup-de-main, the object being to force an enemy, who might select 
this as the side of attack, to open trenches against the work. Now, although 
batteries might be opened from a distance against the redoubt, and that 
too without difficulty, in consequence of the earthen wall before described, 
affording plenty of material for their construction, yet it would be no easy 
operation to get the guns into position, and any attempt at pushing approaches 
down the slope from S to R would prove a serious undertaking and cost 
the besiegers time and men. I have mentioned that the bomb-proof cover 
would be requisite, because an attempt might otherwise be made, by dint ofa 
heavy concentrated fire of shot and shell, to expel the defenders from the 
work, necessarily a confined one; but by properly defilading the redoubt, 
(which the knoll effects naturally in a great measure), and by construct- 
ing some cover against the effects of vertical fire, the post would be~ 
perfectly tenable, and by forcing an enemy to open trenches and attack 
in form, would keep him at a distance from the body of the place, and thus 
protract the defence. In fact this side would then be in no way inferior 
in strength to the other fronts, and would not probably be selected as the 
easiest of attack. | 

‘The ditch, which is nearly filled up, ought to be re-excavated. The 
difference of cost between executing the work in a bastioned outline or 
adhering to its present one, could not be such as to counterbalance the 
manifold advantages which the defence of the place would derive from 
having a proper contour. I should therefore recommend the excavation of the 
ditch to be made with reference to the following improvements, noting at 
the same time that all the fronts, except E F, might be given a good 
wet ditch. 

“The faussebraye, as already stated, is mowhere complete or in 
repair. It edges the natural mound to which the masonry wall is a scarp, 
and has a considerable command over the plain. A system of building is 
common around Kabal, and was being applied to the faussebraye by Dost 
Mahamad, which system may be described as consisting in a series of courses 
of well worked clay. It is well suited both to the climate, in which rain is 
unfrequent and not heavy, and also to the nature of the soil—a tenacious 
clay ; lofty walls of no great thickness are thus run up, and stand for long 
periods remarkably well, even though frequently devoid of slope. I should 
therefore propose adopting the above mode of building for the scarp of 
the bastioned line which is recommended for adoption; a masonry scarp 
would be too expensive, and the strength required for the place may be 
obtained by the above plan at a comparatively cheap rate. The /aussebraye 
thus altered would in fact become the main defence of the place, that from 
which the most effective part of the resistance might be expected to be made. 
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“The masonry wall, which now constitutes the chief strength of the 
place, I should propose leaving untouched, except that its high masonry 
parapet should have a banquette added to it, as one advantage derived from 
the existence of the wall in question would be the difficulty it presented 
against any attempt to carry the place by escalade. The high faulty parapets 
should not be lowered, excepting in such places as it was found impossible 
to give them banquettes, or as from the great height of the wall could spare 
two or three feet from the top of the parapet. The hollow work T should 
be removed altogether, and the material employed in edging the mound 
which runs across the gorge with a revetment every way, similar to the 
masonry wall. The latter would thus become an intrenchment to the 
bastioned line around it, and would be much covered by the new line 
of works. 

“The surplus from the excavation of the ditch might be usefully 
employed in forming a glacis on such sides as have sufficient clear space on 
the counterscarp. The fronts which have it not, ought to have the private 
dwellings, none of them costly structures, demolished in order to obtain the 
requisite space. 

“In proposing to leave the masonry wall nearly untouched, the citadel, 
and that portion of the outer wall from B to C which may be considered as 
forming part of the citadel, is to be excepted; at D there is a brick-lined wall 
in good order, and the space around is convenient for store-rooms, &c., &c. ; the 
outer wall would need alteration and repairs to its high masonry parapet, 
and might with advantage, particularly on the side towards the height K, 
have the parapet reduced to a height of 44 feet tu serve as a screen-wall to 
a berm of a 74 feet high parapet of earth thrown up in rear of the wall. 
The citadel itself would need the adjustments of its parapets, which should 
be earthen ones ; its interior space should be properly defiladed, some flanking 
fire obtained for its fronts, and a small powder magazine excavated in 
the knoll in the side away from the height K ; spare space should be occu- 
pied in cover for the troops. 

“ By reference to the plan it will be seen that with the foregoing 
ameliorations, the angle D is left the weakest, in consequence of the manner 
in which the city buildings come close up to the counterscarp. This 
would probably be the point selected for an attack, and as the only remedy 
to its defects, viz., a wholesale demolition of private houses on the counter- 
scarp, would most certainly be objected to, recourse must be had to cutting 
off the bastion D in the manner shown in the plan, bya carefully constructed 
intrenchment with a good ditch. The latter might be so planned as to 
admit of being kept dry, until the moment that the anticipated fall of the 
bastion rendered it necessary to fill the intrenchment ditch with water. 
The masonry wall would have to be altered and made to follow the out- 
line of the intrenchment, some demolition of private buildings at this 
angle of the fort, and achange of gateway and entrance into the Bala 
Hissar from the city, would be necessary. The essential weakness of the 
angle D renders a sacrifice imperative, either inside or outside the fort, 
and that inside, though not so advantageous to the strength of the works, 
would cause less outcry than the destruction of houses for forming an 
esplanade on the outside. The first duty however, if the place were ever 
threatened, would be the clearance of the private buildings along the fronts 
I D, D E, and the neglect of such a precaution would be inexcusable. 
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«The next weakest point is the front GH, for it admits, from its 
general saliency, of being easily enveloped by the enemy’s approaches, and 
the broken hillocky ground immediately in its front is favorable for giving 
cover and facilitating an attack. A ravelin thrown out on this front 
would restore the equilibrium of strength, and render this angle of the 
fort no weaker than the more favorably situated. The ravelin sbould be 
constructed in a similar manner with the rest of the bastioned line. 

‘‘ Besides having a wet ditch, I should anticipate having no difficulty 
in obtaining such a command of water as would give the former of flood- 
ing the meadow lands which skirt the three fronts F G, G H, H I, 
and the half of D I. Such an inundation, when once an enemy had 
completed the investment of the place, could not be maintained, but its 
drainage would cost him time and labor and give him trouble. 

“The place thus modified and properly furnished with guns and ord- 
nance stores would be of respectable strength, and would force any army 
moving against it to encumber itself with no insignificant siege train. 
‘We are now well acquainted with the routes from the westward by which 
Kabal would probably be approached, and can therefore easily estimate the 
enormous increase of toil and exertion which would be needed in order to 
bring over even a very moderate siege equipment. Such a column might 
almost with impunity, to those acting against it, be harassed for the space 
of a couple of months, no long time to allow for surmounting the diffi- 
culties between Khtlm and Kabal. The siege train would arrive in a 
crippled state, and the defence of Kabal would be undertaken against a 
wearied enemy, attacking with an ill-conditioned equipment. The success 
of the defence would mainly hinge on the superiority of the artillery 
means. Accordingly this branch, if the fortifications are improved, ought to 
be on a most efficient scale, for in case of an attack it would be an affair 
of artillery. 

“The demolition of all the private dwellings inside the Bala Hisar 
would be a measure of the greatest utility ; space would be then obtained 
for barracks and other edifices, and that which is considered of primary 
importance by those whose experience entitles them to be deemed indispu- 
table authorities secured, vzz., in case of an attack on helpless inhabi- 
tants, compromised by or exposed to the horrors of operations from which 
they can alone reap suffering without being of any use to the besieged 

rrison. 

“No estimate of the cost of the proposed improvements has been 
appended, because in the event of such being required and ordered to be 
framed, a more laborious and detailed examination of the fortress, more 
elaborate plans and sections, and an extensive enquiry into the means 
available will be necessary.” 

Kabal was first made the capital of Afghanistan by Timtr Shah, and it 
continued so throughout the whole of the Sadazae dynasty; on their over- 
throw it remained in the hands of Ddst Mahamad, who gradually in- 
creasing his power was crowned Amir, and since then it has always been 
considered the capital town of Afghanistan. 

Before this it had fallen to Timtirlang and Nadar Shah, and Babar had 
made it the seat of his government, and it is the resting place of his remains. 

It was on the 7th August 1839 that Shah Shajah, escorted by the British, 
made his state entry into Kabal. Through that year and the next the 
British troops remained without hindrance. 
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Lieutenant Durand, of the Engineers, drew up a report soon after the 
arrival of the force on the defences of the place, which showed clearly that 
it was essential that the garrison should have military possession of the 
Bala Hisar, that being the proper place, under every point of view, both 
with reference to the present and the future, for lodging the troops. 


This was however not done, and the troops were permitted to take up a 
position in the plain below, an idea of which cannot be better given than in 
the spirited words of Lieutenant Vincent Eyre :— 


«To render our position intelligible, it is necessary to describe the canton- 
ment or fortified lines so called. The credit, however, of having selected the 
site for the cantonments, or controlled the execution of its works, is not a dis- 
tinction now likely to be claimed exclusively by any one. But it must always 
remain a wonder that any Government or any Officer or set of Officers, who 
had either science or experience in the field, should, in a half-conquered 
country, fix their forces (already inadequate to the services to which they 
might be called) in so extraordinary and injudicious a military position. 
Every Engineer Officer who had been consulted, since the first occupation 
of Kabal by our troops, had pointed to the Bala Hisar as the only suitable 
place for a garrison which was to keep in subjection the city and the sur- 
rounding country ; but, above all, it was surely the only proper site for the 
magazine, on which the army’s efficiency depended. In defiance, however, 
of rule and precedent, the position eventually fixed upon for our magazine 
and cantonment was a piece of low swampy ground, commanded on all 
sides by hills or forts. It consisted of a low rampart and a narrow ditch in 
the form of a parallelogram, thrown up along the line of the Kohistan road, 
1,000 yards long and 600 broad, with round, flanking bastions at each 
corner, every one of which was commanded by some fort or hill. To one 
end of this work was attached a space nearly half as large again, and 
surrounded by a simple wall. This was called the ‘ Mission Compound ;’ 
half of it was appropriated for the residence of the Envoy, the other half 
being crowded with buildings, erected without any attempt at regularity, 
for the accommodation of the officers and assistants of the mission, and the 
Envoy’s body-guard. This large space required in time of siege to be 
defended, and thus materially weakened the garrison; while its very exist- 
ence rendered the whole face of the cantonment, to which it was annexed, 
nugatory for purposes of defence. Besides these disadvantages, the lines 
were a great deal too extended, so that the ramparts could not be properly 
manned without harassing the garrison. On the eastern side, about a 
quarter of a mile off, flowed the K&bal river in a direction parallel with the 
Kohistaén road. Between the river and cantonments, about 150 yards from 
the latter, was a wide canal. General Elphinstone, on his arrival in 
April 1841, perceived at a glance the utter unfitness of the canton- 
ment for purposes of protracted defence, and when a new fort was 
about to be built for the magazine on the south side, he proposed 
to purchase for the Government a large portion of the land in the 
vicinity with the view of removing some very objectionable inclosures 
and gardens which offered shelter to our enemy within 200 yards of 
our ramparts; but his proposal was not sanctioned, nor were his representa- 
tions on the subject attended with any good result. He lost no time, 
however, in throwing a bridge over the river, in a direct line between the 
cantonments and the Siah Sang Camp, and in rendering the bridge over 
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the canal passable for guns; which judicious measure shortened the distance 
for Artillery and Infantry by at least two miles, sparing, too, the necessity 
which existed previously of moving to and fro by the main road, which was 
commanded by three or four forts, as well as from the city walls; moreover, 
the Kabal river being liable to sudden rises and almost always unfordable 
during the rainy season (March and April), it will easily be understood that 
the erection of this bridge was a work of much importance. But the most 
unaccountable oversight of all, and that which may be said to have contri- 
buted most largely to our subsequent disasters, was that of having the Com- 
missariat stores detached from cantonments, in an old fort which, in an out~ 
break, would be almost indefensible. Captain Skinner, the Chief Commis- 
sariat Officer at the time when this arrangement was made, earnestly 
solicited from the authorities a place within -the cantonment for his 
stores, but received for answer that no such place could be given him, 
The Envoy himself pressed this poimt very urgently, but without 
avail. At the south-west angle of cantonments was the bazar village, 
surrounded by a low wall, and so crowded with mud huts as to form a perfect 
maze. Nearly opposite, with only the high road between, was the small fort 
of Mahamad Sharif which perfectly commanded our south-west bastion. 
Attached to this fort was the Shah Bagh or King’s Garden, surrounded by 
a bigh wall, and comprising a space of about half a square mile. About 
two hundred yards higher up the road, towards the city, was the commis- 
sariat fort, the gate of which stood very nearly opposite the entrance of the 
Shah Bagh. There were various other forts at different points of our works, 
which will be mentioned in the course of events. On the east, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile, was a range of low hills dividing us from the Siah 
Sang Camp; and on the west, about the same distance off, was another 
somewhat higher range, at the north-east flank of which, by the road side, 
was the village of Bégmart, commanding a great part of the Mission Com- 
pound. In fact, we were s» hemmed in on all sides, that, when the rebellion 
became general, the troops could not move out a dozen paces from either 
gate, without being exposed to the fire of some neighbouring hostile fort, 
garrisoned too by marksmen who seldom missed their aim. The country 
around us was likewise full of impediments to the movements of Artillery 
and Cavalry, being in many places flooded, and everywhere closely inter- 
sected by ‘a water-cuts.” 

On the 2nd November 1841 the rebellion broke out and found the British 
troops occupying the position above described. At first there was some 
desultory fighting. On the 4th the enemy took possession of Mahamad 
Sharif’s fort, and thus effectually prevented any communication between 
the cantonment and the commissariat fort. They then surrounded this last 
fort, and drove back three detachments sent from cantonments to the assist- 
ance of its garrison with heavy loss. During the night of the 4th it was 
arranged to try and seize Mahamad Sharif’s fort, but on the morning of 
the 5th, just as a party had got ready for the purpose, the garrison of the 
commissariat fort arrived at cantonments having evacuated their post. 
Thus were all the supplies of the garrison lost, there being at that time 
only two days’ rations in the cantonment. 

During the 5th an attempt was made to carry the Mahamad Sharif’s 
fort, but failed, owing to the officer commanding the infantry not ad- 
vaneing at the proper moment. 
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On the 6th this fort was carried after a breach had been made, and an 
attempt to dislodge the enemy from the Shah Bagh, close to it, was defeated 
with heavy loss. On the 8th the enemy attempted to mine Mahamad 
Sharif’s fort, but failed. 


On the 9th General Shelton, who till this had held the Bala Hisar, 
withdrew therefrom with his garrison. On the 10th the enemy received some 
reinforcements from the Ghilz&es, and seized the Rika Bashi fort, 400 
yards from the north-east angle of the cantonments. A party was then 
detached under Geneal Shelton to capture it. Captain Bellew blew in the 
gate, the storming party advanced, and Colonel Mackerell and Lieutenant 
Bird with a few men got in; but at this momenta party of Afghan 
cavalry charged round the corner of the fort, and the rest of the party gave 
way, only being saved from utter destruction by the gallantry and firmness 
of General Shelton. Meanwhile the small party who had got in drove the 
enemy out and shut the gate by which they went, but on the above disaster 
occurring the enemy came back in overwhelming numbers, and soon killed 
all but Lieutenant Bird and one sepoy. These two retreated to a stable and 
closed the door and there stood at bay, eee up a hot fire for quarter of an 
hour, when, having then only five cartridges left between them, they were 
rescued, having killed upwards of 30 of the enemy during that time. The 
rescue was effected by the entrance of General Shelton with a storming 
party. Our loss was 200 killed and wounded, but the enemy evacuated all 
the forts in the neighbourhood, and left 1,400 maunds of grains in our hands. 
Only half of this however was secured, the rest being taken off by the 
enemy, in consequence of no guard being left in charge of it. 


On the 13th the enemy occupied the heights of Bém&ri, and a strong 
force, consisting of 2 guns, 4 squadrons cavalry, and 17 companies infantry, 
went out to dislodge them. This movement was successful, and the enemy’s 
guns were captured, but we lost two of our best officers, Major Thain and 
Captain Paton wounded. 


This was the last success gained by the British till the end of the siege. 


On the 15th Major Pottinger and Lieutenant Hatghton came in, having 
escaped from Charikar. 


On the 19th a futile attempt was made to drive the enemy off the 
heights of Bémart' which they had occupied. 


On the 28rd another force, consisting of one horse artillery gun, 3 squadrons 
cavalry, and 19 companies infantry, was sent to drive the enemy off the same 
heights, but they received reinforcements to the extent of about 10,000 
men and surrounded the British detachment. The Afghans behaved with 
gallantry; the British troops do not appear to have emulated, except in 
the case of the officers, whose conduct was beyond all praise. After the 
whole day was spent in doing nothing, General Shelton, seeing the troops 
were in bad heart, retired. On this the enemy followed slaughtering as 
they went, the British force being saved from utter destruction by a gal- 
lant charge of Lieutenants Hardyman and Walker of the cavalry, and the 
forbearance of the enemy. The British loss was tremendous. After this all 
heart seemed to go out of the men; several attempts were made to induce the 
authorities to move out and seize the Bala Hist&r, but all were frustrated 
by objections which can only be accounted for on the principle of Quem Deus 
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vult perdere, prius dementat. On the 27th the enemy proposed terms, 
which could not be accepted. On the lst December the enemy made an in- 
effectual assault on the Bala Hisar, which was gallantly defeated by Major 
Ewart. ; 


On the 4th December the enemy moved to the Bémara heights and fired 
into the cantonment, but without doing much damage, and during the 
night they tried to carry the gate of Mahamad Sharif’s fort with a rush, 
but failed. 

On the 5th December the enemy destroyed the bridge over the river, 
and commenced mining under one of the towers of Mahamad Shurif’s fort. 


On the 6th December the en of this fort, consisting of one company 
Bnitish and one company Native infantry, fled though scarcely attacked 
at all. , 

On the 8th December talk of retreat commenced: the garrison had now 
600 wounded and only three days’ supplies, half ration. 


On the 11th Sir William MacNaghten, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Mackenzie and Trevor, went out to meet Akbar Khan and certain other 
chiefs for the purpose of arranging the terms of surrender. 


On the 13th the troops in the Bala Hisar evacuated it and came into 
cantonments. 


The next days were spent in negotiations, and Sir William MacNaghten 
on the 2lst December again met Akbar Khan on the plain towards Siah 
Sang. On the 23rd, Akbar Khan having proposed separate terms to Sir 
William by which he was to be made Vazir and troops were to be admit- 
ted into Mahamad Khin’s fort and to the Bala Hisar, the Envoy again 
went out to meet him. But a plot had been arranged, and at a given sig- 
nal the four English officers were seized, and Sir William MacNaghten 
was shot by Akbar Khan and hacked to pieces immediately, his escort 
all running away at once. 

From this day till the 6th January the negotiations went on, and at last, 
on that morning the garrison, numbering still 4,500 fighting men (of which 
there were 690 British, 970 Native cavalry, and 2,840 Native infantry) and 
12,000 followers, marched out. Their fate is well known: of all that number 
Dr. Brydon was the only man who reached Jalalabad, besides 95 prisoners, 
men, women, and children, who were recovered afterwards. 


On the 15th September 1842, General Pollock arrived at Kabal with 
an army, and took possession of the Bala Hisar without any opposition, and 
the British forces remained there till 12th October, when the city was evacu- 
ated. Previous to the departure of the army, the great bazar, the Char 
Chatah, was destroyed by gunpowder as a retribution for the murder of 
Sir William MacNaghten and the indignities offered to his remains on this 
spot. Since this date no Englishman has visited Kabal, and it has remained 
without interruption in the hands of the Barakzaes, 


KABAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A province of Afghanistan, bounded on the north-west by the Koh-I-Baba, 

north by the Hinda Kash ; north-east by the Panjshér river, on the east it 

extends as far as Jagdalak, on the south it is bounded by the Safed Koh 
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and Ghazni, and west by the hill country of the Haz&ras, giving an extent 
of country as nearly as possible 100 miles square. Much of this country is 
mountainous, but it contains a portion of arable land, which is most 
productive and lies along the base of the hills, and derives a richness from the 
soil washed from them. 


Wheat is the chief product, and after it barley. The poorest classes consume 
a considerable proportion of barley and peas in their food. There are none 
so poor but that they occasionally indulge in animal food, and the rich in a 
t measure subsist on it. Corn is imported even from the environs of 
Ghaznt. Rice is brought from Upper Bangash, Jalalabad, Laghman, and 
even Kunar; ina dear year corn is sometimes brought from Bamian in 
small quantities ; on the whole, however, the quantity of corn annually im- 
ported into the valley does not bear a great proportion to that produced 
in it, and provisions are seldom dear. 


The chief supply of ghee is from Bamiaén, the Hazara country, and the 
Ghilzies, who pasture their flocks in the south part of the valley and its 
skirts. Some is brought from the extremities of the Hazara country. From 
Tarkistén sheep are brought, but seldom either ghee or lambs. From the 
Hazara country come considerable numbers of sheep. In the spring lambs 
are had from the Ghilz&es. Horses and ponies are imported from Tarkis- 
tin, but some are fed up in the valley. The people drink from streams. 
In the valley itself there is a good deal of cultivated wood, being that of 
fruit willows and sycamores. In Kohistaén there is abundance of timber, but 
it is not required. The orchards of this valley, which are very numerous, are 
chiefly in the Koh Daman, and in it the valley of Istalif is much celebrated 
for the excellence and profusion of its fruits and also for its picturesque 
beauties ; still the most interesting object to the people is tillage. The 
chief pasturage is in Logar, and on the south, as also towards Ghérband. The 
division of Batkhak is that in which agriculture is most pursued. In 
the whole valley the watered lands much exceed the unwatered, but in the 
south skirts there are some small spaces in which the reverse is true. Fodder 
is most plentiful in Kabal and most parts of the valley; artificial grasses 
constitute a considerable part of it in those quarters where pasturage is 
much pursued. <A part of the population live in tents in summer, but 
otherwise houses are used, and the most common kind is the flat-roofed. 
The chief stock 1s in cows, except where pasturage is followed, and there 
sheep are a more important object. A considerable trade is carried on by 
the Kabalis, especially with Tarkistan and Hindtstan. The villages are 
various sized, and on an average contain 150 families; they are not fortified, 
but invariably contain small castles or private forts of very contemptible 
strength. There are few wastes or spaces ill supplied with water in this 
district; such as do exist are towards the south and the north-west 
limits. 


With respect to carriage, bullocks are chiefly used within the valley ; those 
who trade to Khorasin employ a majority of camels. Goods taken into 
the Hazara country are carried on mules and ponies. The Ghilzaes who trade 
to Tarkistan by the road of Bamisn use camels. In the trade to the east, 
including all quarters, equal use is probably made of camels, mules, and 
ponies. 
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The revenue of Kabal amounts to £180,000. Its military force is 
greater than any among the Afghans, since the chief retains a body of 
9,000 horse well mounted and accoutred. He has also 2,000 infantry with 
other auxiliaries and a park of 14 guns. The country is by nature strong, 
though it has good roads through it. 


KABAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A river of Afghanistan, which rises in two branches, a description of the 
south of which will be found under the title Logar. The north branch is 
believed to rise from a copious spring at Sar-i-Chasmah, lat. 34° 21’, long. 
68° 20’, and elev. 8,400 ft. But another source is said to be about 12 miles 
further west on the east declivity of the Unae ridge. In its course it is 
joined by many small tributaries from the south slopes of the Paghman 
range. It is at first an inconsiderable stream, everywhere fordable for 60 
miles as far as Kabal, at a short distance oon which place it receives 
the river of Logar from the south, and thenceforward is a rapid river with 
a great volume of water. About 40 miles below Kabal it receives from the 
north the Panjshér river, 15 miles further the Tagzao, 20 miles below the 
united streams of Alingar and Alishang, and 20 miles further at Balabagh the 
Sarkhab from the south. At Jalalabad the Kabal river is of considerable 
size and of a mountainous character, and two or three miles below it is joined by 
a large river, the Kinar. After all these accessions the Kabal river becomes 
a large stream, unfordable, and flowing with great force it hugs ¢he north 
side of the Jalalabad valley until it enters the Mohamand hills, when it 
presses towards the north base of the Khaebar range, and is confined between 
hills till it emerges into the Péshawar valley at Michni. Here it divides 
into two branches called the Adtizée and the Nagaman. The Adiiz&e or north 
then receives in three branches the waters of the Swat river. The Nagaman 
or south branch separates again into several smaller branches at Maki to 
rejoin again at Zakhi, where also it receives the Bara river from the south, 
and then the two branches unite at Daobandi. Thence it flows 40 miles east- 
south-east, and falls into the Indus at Attock after a course of 300 miles. 
From Sar-i-Chasmah to Jalalabad this river is of no importance except for 
irrigation, but from Jalalabad to Daobandi it assumes an additional impor- 
tance by affording means of safe and generally rapid descent, For this 
purpose it is navigated by rafts of inflated skins. This mode of travelling 
is a good deal resorted to, especially when the Khaebar Pass is disturbed. 
It saves a distance of 10 marches, and may be traversed in 12 hours during 
the floods. From Dtiobandi to Attock the river is navigable for boats of 40 
or 50 tons. 

As above stated, from Sar-i-Chasmah to Kabal it is everywhere fordable. 
Thence to Jalalabad it is fordable at a short distance above Jalalabad on 
the road to Laghman in dry weather, and there are ferries at villages of Kutz, 
on the right bank. From Jalalabad to Dtiobandi there are fords at—1, 
opposite Jalalabad there is a difficult ford in April, and ferries at 1 Goshta, 2 
Lalpara, 3 Abkhana, Daka, Prang (Adiizae branch), Khalil Bandah (Nagi- 
man branch), and at the following points below that place :— 


1, Nisata to Khalil Bandah, from 2 to 6 boats. It is the principal 
ferry between Péshawar and Ydsafzae through Hashtnaggar. 
2. Dehri Zardaéd to Shah Alam, 2 boats. This ferry is little frequented. 
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8. eee to Pirpae and Zakhél, 2 boats. This ferry is little fre- 
uen 

: 4. New Naoshahra to old Naoshahra. This is the largest ferry in con- 
nection with Yisafzie. In the hot weather it employs from 6 to 8 boats. 
In the cold weather, and sometimes throughout the year, there is a bridge 
of boats below this ferry. 

5. Pirsabak to Badrakae. This ferry has been closed of late years. 

6. Misribandah to Akora, 2 boats. This is the favorite ferry between 
the east portion of the Yasafzae plain and the Khataks. 

7. Jah&ngira to Shaidoh, 2 boats. In case of need, 8 or 12 boats 
can be procured from Attock. 

KABRE-I- 5 ABR.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A tomb in Afghanistan, 24 miles east of Kabal, supposed to be that of a chief 
of the Jabr Khel Ghilzaes. It is better known as the grave of many of 
the unhappy force retiring from Kabal in 1842. 


KABR MACH. -— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Hazara mountains. 
KACH KANI.—Lat. Lon Elev 


Three villages in Kram valley, 5) fohanistan, 4 miles from Shilozan, 
situated close to each other. (Lwmsden.) 

KACH TOBA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan near some huts on the banks of a small 
river, 77 miles from Qwetta, 219 miles from Ghazni on direct road. There is 
some cultivation in the neighbourhood. (N. Cumpbell.) 

KADAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Seistin on the Khash Rid, having 300 houses inhabited by 
Arbabzaes, 202 miles south-west of Kandahar. ( Leech.) 

KADANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, consisting of a few huts on banks of the small 
river of this name, 100 miles from Qwetta, 196 miles from Ghazni on direct 
road. There'is a plentiful and excellent supply of water from the river, and 
some forage for horses is procurable. This vicinity 1s inhabited by 
Barakzie Dtranis. (N. Campbell.) 

KADANI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan which rises in the Sailiman Range, north of the 
Kand peak, and flowing south-west joins the Dori river near Dand-i-Golae. 
It has a course of about 30 miles, and is a shallow stream, but has always 
water in it. (Hougkh—N. Campbell.) 

KADAOLA.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanisthn, 26 miles north-east 
of Kabal. It is a small village, but is picturesquely situated, has abundance 
of water, and is surrounded with gardens.—(Masson.) 

KADAR-I-SU FED.—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, at the west foot of a lofty and precipitous pass over 
the Paghman mountains, one march from Urt on the west side, and one 
march from Goda on the east. No supplies are procurable. It is on the 
route followed by Outram in his pursuit of Dést Mahamad Khan in 1839. 
(Outram.) 

KADI ROGHMI BANDA.—Lat. ong. Elev. 
A village in Hisarak division, Jalalabad disteee Afghanistan, containing 
800 houses of 'lajaks. 
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KAE-TU.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A name applied by Abbott to the portion of the west Saféd Koh range of 
Afghanistan, crossed on the road from Herat north to Merv. (<Addott.) 
KAFAR CHAH —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A place in the table-land of Toba in Afghanistan. (Elphinstone.) 
KAFARISTAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A country of Afghanistan, which, according to Lumsden, consists, generally 
speaking, only of the valley of the Chigar Sarae river, with the ridges which 
enclose it on the north-west and east. Masson, however, says that three 
rivers flow through it, riz, the Kao, Alingar and Chigar Sarae, and Raverty 
follows him in this statement. This discrepancy is to be reconciled by 
supposing that Masson alludes to all the country inhabited by the Kafar race, 
while Lumsden merely professes to include those who are at the present 
moment independent. ; 

There seems to be no doubt that the Kafars cross the Hindi Kush 
and are found at the head of its north valleys as far west perhaps as the 
Farkhan ridge. Thus Kafaristan has something tbe shape of a 'T, the 
down stroke being the valley of the river Chigar Sarae, while the cross 
stroke is formed by the crest of the Hinda Kish from the Kashkar ndge 
to the Farkhan ridge. 

No European, nor any other alien of whom we have any knowledge, has 
been into this country and returned, so that it is evident that very little 
can be known of it; yet, as Lumsden appears to have taken considerable 
pains in acquiring information from General Faramosh Khan and other 
Kafars he met, I cannot do better than follow his account; besides, we 
know something of parallel and similarly-situated valleys to that of Kafar- 
istan, and there is no reason to assume that it would be found to differ 
greatly from them. 

The drainage system of the Chigar Sarae river therefore may be said to 
comprise the country of Kafaristan. From the Hinda Kush numerous 
small streams drain in converging and descending lines to concentrate in 
one deep glen which continues its course southward, joined ever and anon 
by streams from the inner slopes of the two ridges of Kashkar and Kafar- 
istan, till, having become a large river, it joins the Ktnar at Chigar Sarae. 
The slopes of this valley and these glens form the homes of the Siahpdsh, 
and each little glen is mhabited by its own particular section. Probably 
in the upper portions of the Kafar country the hills are exceedingly high, 
and covered with snow for half the year; it is also likely they are, especi- 
ally at their summits, not of a very precipitous nature, but rounded and 
with easy slopes, affording, during the summer, pasturage for the yak and 
shawl goat in their highest summits, and lower down for the highland cattle 
and goats of the inhabitants. Lower down, the slopes of the Hinda Kash, 
as well as of the confining ridges on the east and west, are most probably 
covered with forests of pine, and become more precipitous. Down below 
in the glens and valleys, there is more or less of level, sometimes from the 
easy slopes of the hills, and sometimes, and especially at their embouchure, 
in the beds of the rivers. These valleys are probably all of very narrow 
breadth, and in them is all the cultivation that is carried on. We know 
nothing of their names, but, as I said before, the topographical divisions 
of the country correspond with those of the tribe. 

Raverty, who has a greater variety of information regarding Kafaristan 
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than any other authority (though his information can hardly be deemed 
well founded), says that rain falls in copious showers, but never for any 
lengthened period. It occurs chiefly during the spring months, and to- 
wards the end of August and September, although occasional showers 
fall, as in other temperate climates, throughout the year. In the winter 
violent snow-storms are of frequent occurrence, which block up the 
between the hills, and cut off all communication between the different val- 
leys, often for weeks together. 

The climate, on the whole, is exceedingly healthy, and but little sick- 
ness is known. The principal diseases the people are subject to appear 
to be ophthalmia and fevers. That scourge of the human race, the small- 
pox, has never yet made its appearance among them, which may be attri- 
buted, in great measure, to their slight intercourse with foreigners. 

I have no knowledge whatever of the geology of the Kafar country. 

The wild animals of Kafaristan do not probably differ from those of other 
mountainous regions of the same nature ; these are probably leopard, bear, 
ibex, ovis ammon, and perhaps yak and kiang, and certainly not, I should 
say, the following, which are given by Raverty—lion, tiger, wild ass. The 
musk-deer is also said to be hunted by the Siahposh for the sake of the 
musk, which is an article of barter. 

Masson says horned cattle are scarce in Kafaristan, but Raverty says 
there are numerous herds of them. Goats are said to be numerous and 
are of a particularly fine breed, and supply the inhabitants not only 
with food, but also with clothing, which is made from the prepared skins of 
these goats, and which, from being worn with the black hair outside, has 
earned for these people the name Siahpdsh. 

Sheep are apparently not so abundant, those that there are, being of the 
fat-tailed variety, except in the Peh district, where large flocks of the long- 
tailed sheep are to be seen. It is said that each sheep, goat, or cow 
knows its name and answers when called to. None but the poorest 
act as shepherds, and these are paid at the rate of one sheep in twenty for 
every six months ey have charge of them. 

The chief vegetable productions in Kafaristan consist of wheat, (which 
is cultivated in a greater proportion than any other grain,) barley and millet, 
together with small quantities of rice in the low grounds, in the southern 
parts of the country, for only those who have been much among Maham- 
adans, and have seen it cooked, know how to boil it. A few varieties of 
vegetables and greens are grown wherever the land is suitable. They use 
the spring water for drinking purposes, having no wells; and the fields are 
entirely dependent on rain, or are irrigated artificially from the innumerable 
small streams intersecting the country, wherever the situation of the ground 
enables them to distribute the water by means of small cuts or channels. 
The quantity of land conveniently situated for this purpose is by no means 
great, and it is necessary to cultivate all the smallest available spots on 
the sides of mountains, and often on the terrace-like ridges. Many of the 
latter are artificial, and formed after the employment of great labor, time, 
and perseverance; indeed, no favorable bit of land, be it ever so small, is 
neglected. This somewhat unfavorable situation of the tillable land, and 
the often barren nature of the soil in many parts of the country, compels 
the people to depend in a greater measure on the produce of their herds and 
flocks, and on their orchards and fruit-gardens for subsistence. | 
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The slopes and ravines of the Hinda Kash, as well as many of the 
lower ranges of hills, are generally covered with primeval forests, contain- 
ing trees of immense size, the growth of ages, especially the different kinds 
of pine and fir, such as the deodar, ‘ chilghozah,’ and five or six other sorts; 
the oak, hazel, alder, wild olive, plane, horse chesnut, seesoo karkarah 
(a species of fir), mulberry, walnut, jujube tree, together with several 
others. In the year 1849, when the Bombay troops were at Péshawar, 
the late Surgeon J. P. Malcolmson collected some twenty-five or thirty 
specimens of timber brought from the vicinity of Kafaristan, amongst 
which were many hard, strong, and useful kinds of wood. Many of the 
specimens of fir and pine were dark and heavy, from the quantity of turpen- 
eat contained, and were just the same in appearance as the pine 
of Riga. 

The dense forests of pine and other trees supply the people of these 
Alpine regions with an inexhaustible stock of fuel, as well as wood for build- 
ing purposes. Pine slips are generally used instead of lamps and torches. 

The fruits are produced in great quantities and of fine flavour, and consist 
of grapes of several kinds, pears, apples, apricots, plums of two or three 
species, peaches, nectarines, figs, wild walnuts, quinces, pomegranates and 
mulberries, walnut-trees, and, it may be presumed, peach, almond, and 
pistachio trees, which abound in the hills of their neighbours. The whole 
of these are chiefly grown in the sheltered valleys to the south. There are 
a few others growing wild, such as the ‘ amlak’ (a species of Diospyros), ‘ pista’ 
(Pistacia Lentiscus), the seed of the ‘ chilghozah’ (species of pine), &c. 

Numerous wild flowers, indigenous to these regions, grow in the hills 
and in the valleys; the gil-i-nargis or narcissus is to be found in infinite 
numbers. 

Masson mentions that the river Kao when swollen brings down to Ltagh- 
man branches of an odoriferous wood supposed to be cedar, but which is 
more likely to be the juniper cedar. The unfitness of the country for the 
purposes of tillage is so evident, that the principal attention of the inhabitants 
is directed to their orchards, which yield them amazing quantities of fruits, 
which are found also, in the wild state, in the greatest profusion over their 
hills. It is known that they have vines and walnut trees. 

Lumsden says the cultivation is in the hands of the women, who till, sow, 
and reap; they have no ploughs, but their chief implements of husbandry 
are a pointed stick of hard wood, a three-pronged wooden fork, and a 
reaping hook ; a rope is fastened to the fork just above the prongs, and while 
one woman pushes the fork into the ground as far as she can, another 
turns the soil by pulling the rope forward. As soon as a field has been 
turned over it is manured, and the surface being once more slightly forked 
up it is sown and watered; when weeds appear the pointed stick is used to 
eradicate them, much in the same way as a gardener in England would use 
a Dutch hoe. 

Masson generally corroborates these statements, saying —“ In tilling the land 
both in Kafaristan and the districts to the south and west, men and women 
alike assist. In the valley, or wherever the land is sufficiently level, oxen are 
used for ploughing at the rate of one to each plough; but on account of 
the generally irregular face of the country, the Siahposh tribes, as well as 
their Nimchah and Mahamadan neighbours to the south and west, are 
obliged to sow their grain wherever they may be fortunate enough to obtain 
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available spots of land. These mostly consist of narrow terraces or plateaux 
on the sides of steep hills, sometimes natural, but often constructed at the 
expense of great labor, where oxen could not be brought; and in these places 
the soil is ploughed by hand. 

“The plough used by the Kafar tribes is a very rough and primitive affair, 
consisting of a piece of wood about eight feet in length, terminating in 
three prongs of about a foot long, and somewhat in the form of a trident, 
save that it is slightly curved towards the prongs or teeth. A rope of goat’s 
hair is fastened to this machine at the middle, and this the woman or man 
holds with both hands. Should the plot of ground be of any size, the back 
of the individual, generally a female, 1s turned from the plough; and with 
the rope over one shoulder she pulls it along, whilst a man guiding and 
pushing it forward with one hand, scatters the grain with the other from a 
little bag fastened round the waist, as he goes one If the plot be small, 
as is generally the case, the woman stands on one side of the little field with 
her face turned towards the plough, whilst her husband, father, or brother, 
as the case may be, stands at the other. She then merely draws the 
plough towards her, whilst he guides it and sows the seed as before de- 
scribed. By this method the soil, as may be easily conceived, is merely 
turned; but when an ox can be attached, it is done in a better manner. 
The ploughing and sowing having thus been completed, both persons go 
over the land again, and cover up the grain with their feet.” 

The principal harvest takes place in the autumn, and the crops which 
are sown in the spring greatly depend on the rain to bring them to perfec- 
tion. When the corn is sufficiently ripe, it is cut down, carried home, and 
the grain separated from the straws by oxen treading over it. 

With the exception of a few slaves, the Kafar tribes send but little out of 
their country, the only other exports being a little wine, vinegar, wax, and 
honey. They import all sorts of small goods, such as needles, horn-combs, 
scissors, small knives of Kabal or Péshawar manufacture, and very roughly 
made; balls of cotton thread, coarse cotton cloth, called in India ‘kadi;’ 
Lohan chintz, so called because brought into Afgh&nistan in the first place 
by the Lohani tribe of Afghans ; indigo for dyeing purposes (and also used by 
the women for making false moles on the face) ; gunpowder, lead, and salt. 

The Kafars levy a tax, termed ‘kalang,’ from the Mahamadans and 
Nimchahs who dwell in the vicinity of their frontier, and who are unable 
to prevent their inroads, at the rate of one skein or ball of thread or cotton, 
and a Tabrez ‘seer’ of salt, equal to about eight pounds English, for each 
inhabited house. 

Ka@far slaves are greatly sought after by the Afghans on account of their 
known courage and fidelity, and the present reigning Barakzae family have 
all their confidential body-servants from these tribes, as weil as young boys 
who attend upon the females of their ‘harem;’ the price of a Kafar boy 
is from 40 to 200 Company’s rupees. Ka&far girls when caught are brought 
up by rich families as slaves, and fetch so much per span in height, accord- 
ing to their looks; a very pretty one has been known to sell at Rs. 100 
per span, or almost her weight in silver. They are said to be exceedingly 
fair, but like Circassians and Georgians are wanting in animation. These 
slaves are generally procured through the agency of rascally Nimchabs 

(half-breeds) in the neighbourhood of Farajghan and Chigar Sarae. 
It is a mistaken idea to imagine that the Kafar tribes sell their own 
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children, as Burnes mentions, at-the rate of Rs. 20 thespan. When- 
ever the people of Chitral and Laghman, who are generally at peace 
with them, come into their borders for the purpose of barter and for 
purchasing slaves, they sell them the children of the Baris, a tribe of 
laborers. Yet, uncivilized as they are, it is rather improbable that they 
would show much hesitation or compunction for a good reward to kidnap 
and sell their neighbours’ children if opportunity offered; nevertheless it is 
of rare occurrence. 

The roads or foot-pathsin K4&faristan are narrow and difficult in the extreme, 
and every here and there intersected by frightful ravines, yawning chasms, 
and foaming torrents. These the Kafars cross by means of rope bridges, now 
leading along the brink of tremendous precipices and frowning cliffs, now 
winding through deep and narrow hollows, dark almost at midday. Travel- 
lers also incur nota little danger from fragments of rock and stones that, 
either loosened by the rain or wind, or disturbed by wild animals or the 
numerous flocks of goats that crop the herbage on the higher hills and 
beetling crags, at the base of which they tread their way every now and 
then, come rolling down with a fearful crash reverberated on all sides. 

If the road should be a frequented one, these primitive bridges are made 
by connecting together four or five stout and strong ropes made of goat’s 
hair by slighter ones at about six or eight inches distance from each other, 
laid transversely, just like the shrouds of a ship’s masts with the ratlines 
across. These are fastened to the trunks of trees on either side, and stretched 
as tight as possible. Should there be no trees sufficiently near the 
spot, the ropes are either attached to strong stakes driven into the ground 
or made fast to the rocks. On each side of this suspension bridge there is 
another rope by which a person crossing may steady himself. Some people 
crawl along on their hands and knees, and others less timorous walk 
across ; still the depth of the yawning abyss beneath, accompanied at times 
by the deafening sound of the foaming torrent that reems to shake the very 
rocks, renders this mode of crossing, even to those accustomed to it, fearful 
in the extreme. 

Other bridges, when the narrowness of the chasms will permit and trees 
of sufficient length are available, are formed by placing three, four, or more logs 
side by side. The K&afars cross the smaller chasms and mountain torrents of 
no great breadth by means of leaping poles. In the use of these they are 
exceedingly expert, and being a particularly active race can climb the steep- 
est hills. 

Horses, mules, asses, and camels are unknown in the Kafar country, 
and burdens are either carried by bullocks or on men’s backs, chiefly by a tribe 
of people designated Baris, although the Kafars themselves do not disdain, 
upon occasion, to carry a load. 

The form of government in K&afaristan is a sort of patriarchal republic, for 
there are certain families of ancient descent in each valley who are much 
looked up to, and a conclave of the elders or whitebeards who settle 
all matters of government, and when necessary make peace or war. 
Blood feuds are’ very prevalent and bitter, both between individuals and 
tribes, and a very common way of bringing about a reconciliation between 
families is to give a daughter in marriage to some member of the opposition ; 
but in such a case it is understood that no dowry is exacted. Every Kafar 
killing a Kafar, no matter what the provocation may have been, is driven 
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out of his village for three years at least, after which time he may return 
with the consent of the elders, but take his chance of being retaliated upon 
by the relatives of the victim; and in aggravated cases he is not allowed 
to return at all. Vengeance is considered a sacred duty, but in the event of 
two Kafars who have a blood feud between them, meeting under circum- 
stances precluding their settling accounts on the spot (such as one of them 
having a guest with him), the party wishing for delay throws his dagger on 
the ground, puts his foot on it, and gives his reasons, while the other party 
advancing also places his foot upon the weapon, and both turning their backs 
on each other depart on their respective business. With all Maham- 
adans, Kafars have a mortal feud, even with converts from their own 
tribes, and a youth is not considered to have arrived at manhood until he has 
killed one or two at least; the greater the number the more exalted his 
position in society. An oath of peace among K4Afars in time of hostilities 
is taken by licking a piece of salt.—(LlpAinstone—Burnes—Masson—Raverty 
Lumsden). 
KAFAR SIAHPOSH— 

The name by which the inhabitants of Kafaristan are known. This 
singular Sauls, of whom it is so difficult to learn anything, and consequently 
regarding whose origin some writers have formed such far-fetched notions, 
are a unique race in Asia, by their isolation, their religion, their appear- 
ance, and their manners; and as such it seems strange that the British, 
who for 80 years have lived so close to them, should not know more of 
them. Still the difficulty of getting more information is doubtless very 
great, as Masson says: ‘The Mahamadans bordering on the Siahpdsh 
frontiers are incompetent to speak accurately of the manners, habits, his- 
tory, or traditions of tribes with whom they have no friendly intercourse. 
They repeat, therefore, the wondrous tales they have heard from persons 
as ignorant as themselves, whence their variance with all probability and 
with each other. It also happens that the few Siahpdsh who are seen 
in the adjacent countries are such as have been kidnapped, and generally 
children or shepherd boys, amongst the rudest and less informed of their 
own countrymen, and consequently unqualified to give testimony on the 
topics concerning which European curiosity desires to be satisfied. The 
six or seven Kafar youths met by Masson were obviously in this pre- 
dicament, and incapable of replying clearly to questions on subjects which 
they did not comprehend. 

However, what is known of the race I propose here to narrate, yet I 
would fain hope that the very meagreness of this article may induce some one 
to endeavour to acquire fuller information regarding them. 

The Kafars themselves have no traditions which help to give clue to their 
origin, and therefore to supply this want, authors have been pleased to furnish 
them with ancestors; some trace them back to the Arab tribe of Koreish, 
others find a connection between some of their customs and the Guebres of 
Persia, and some do not hesitate to suppose that they are the descendants of 
the Greek soldiers of Alexander. Knowing nothing of their descent, it is 
impossible absolutely to deny that these surmises are incorrect; but a much 
more simple and probable origin is to be found in Lumsden’s opinion that they 
are neither more or less than the aborigines of the plain country driven into the 
mountains they now occupy by fanatical professors of Islam. As will be 
noticed hereafter, their language bears no affinity to Arabic, or Persian, or 
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Ttrki, but to the Sanskrit. As regards the division of Siah-pdsh into 
tribes, 1 think with Masson that it is more probable that they have no real 
genealogical descent from one father, nor such tribal and well defined divisions 
as the Afghans or Arabs. Doubtless, the divisions which do exist are, or at all 
events were, topographical in their origin, and that they relate to the various 
valleys, glens or villages of their country. The divisions given by our various 
authorities are—Katti, Waegal, Kamoz given both by Lumsden and Raverty, 
and the Kam of Lumsden may be the same as the Kampar of Raverty. But 
it will perhaps be better if I give the divisions of both these authorities. 
First, then, Lumsden divides them as follows :— 
1st.—Traiegama, divided into Gumbeer, Kaltar and Devi. Raverty 
has a division called Kaltar, and Masson gives the names of 
two villages Kaltar and Gumbeer. 
2nd.— Waegal, divided into Paintar, Willwal and Bungalee. Masson 
says Waegal is the largest village in the country, and Raverty 
has a division of this name. 
8rd.— Waillegal. 
4th.—Kam, perhaps the same as Raverty’s Kampar. 
5th. —Kamoz, evidently identical with Raverty’s Kamoz, and perhaps 
with Masson’s Amisoz. 
6¢h.—Katti, same as Raverty’s Katihi. 


7¢h.—Kahrah. 
8th.—Mundegal, perhaps Raverty’s Mundool. 
9¢h.—Peh. 


10¢4.—Kantor divided into Kaymgal and Gadu. Kaymgal divided 
into Bairkama, Pimichgram and Atergam. This is the largest 
division. 

11¢4.—Kieth is also a very numerous faction, chiefly pastoral, and is 
said to be the most ancient branch, all the other divisions 
being said to spring from it. 

12¢k.— Paj. 

13¢2.—Paintar. 

14¢4.—Pendesh, perhaps Raverty’s Pandoo, and Masson’s Pandeet. 

Raverty’s divisions are Katihi, Seeah-posh, Pashagar, Pandoo, Wamah, 
Mandool, Samajil, Tapahkal, Chanak, Dahtak, Salao, Katar, Kampar, Kamoz, 
Askeen, Ashpeen, Wadeehoo, and Waekal. 

The villages mentioned by Masson are Kattar, Gambeer, Dehiélz, Arans, 
Ishoorma, Ameesoz, Pundeet, Waegal. These villages will be found described 
under their respective titles. 

Raverty’s descriptions of his divisions are given under their separate titles 
as above. 

Mackenzie Turner says the Kafars are divided into four tribes :— 

1. Kamozaes in hills round Chitral. | 3. Kuttars near Koonur. 
2. Kullush, near Chillas and Gilzut. 4. Gumbeer above Loogman. 

No one attempts to estimate the strength of the Siahposh tribes. 
Masson to be sure states the numbers of houses in certain villages, but he 
makes no profession of estimating those of the whole race. The villages he 
names with the number of houses are: ‘Kattar,Gambeer, Dehtiz, Ishumia, 
Ameesoz, Pandeet, each 1,000 houses, Arans 3,000 houses, and Waegal 6,000 
houses. I therefore leave the question of numbers till further informa- 
tion is procured. 
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As there is some difference of opinion regarding the physical appear- 
ance of the Kafars, it will be best if I extract from each authority his 
own. These opinions should be carefully noted, as it is on account of 
their reputed fair appearance that they have been supposed to be descend- 
ante of the Greeks. Lumsden, who, in addition to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Kafar General Faramosh Khan, had seen at Kandahar perhaps 
20 of these people in servitude with the various chiefs, and had in his 
own regiment, the Guide Corps, several of this race, says: “ Kafars are 
physically athletic, powerful men leadmg an indolent jovial life.” 

Raverty, who appears not to have seen one, says :—‘ The Kafars have 
European features and a highly intellectual cast of countenance. They 
have both blue and dark eyes, arched eyebrows, long eyelashes, and 
broad open foreheads. Their hair varies in color from black to lightish 
brown ; and both males and females are tall and well made, and of handsome 
figure. Some of the females are said to be particularly beautiful. They 
all go about unveiled.” 

Wood thus describes a Kafar he met in Badakhshan: ‘“ He was an 
uncommonly handsome man, of about 25 years of age, with an 
open forehead, blue eyes, and bushy arched eyebrows; his hair and whiskers 
black, and his figure well set and active. Cross-legged he could not 
sit, for in this respect the Kéafars differ from all Eastern nations, and, 
like Europeans, prefer a chair or anything raised to a seat on the ground. 
He gave us an animated account of his countrymen, and pressed us to 
visit them when the passes opened. As an inducement to do so, he promised 
us plenty of honey and oceans of wine.” 

Masson says: ‘“ We cannot behold the fair and regular countenance of the 
Siahpdsh, his variously colored eye and shaded hair, and suppose for a 
moment that he is of the same family as the Tajak, the Hazara, the Ozbak, 
or the Kirghiz.” 

Dr. Trumpp thus describes the appearance of three Kafars, enlisted in 
the Guides, who were sent for his inspection by Colonel Lumsden: “ It 
may not be out of place here to add a few words on the look and 
general aspect of these Kafars. It has been so often stated by travellers, 
that I myself was led thereby to expect that Kafars had more or less a 
European look in features. However, I was utterly disappointed in this ; 
they had no blue eyes, nor light hair, like the Saxon race, nor a white skin 
either ; they were in all respects like the natives of the Upper Provinces of 
India, of a swarthy color, dark hair and dark eyes; only their faces were 
more reddish, which may be easily accounted for by their liberal use of 
wine, for when Colonel Edwardes asked them what they wished to eat 
and to drink, they answered, ‘A mashak of wine every day.’ It may 
fairly be stated that their features betray at once their Hindu origin, and 
if dressed like Hindis they would not be distinguished from their country- 
men of the plains.” 

The Kafars are noted even among their Mahamadan neighbours for the 
faith with which they keep every compact once entered into. A K&far 
before breaking a truce, even when made for a stipulated time, invanably 
sends a brace of bullets or arrows as a significant hint of his future inten- 
tions. They look upon hospitality as a sacred duty, and when an old and 
intimate friend comes to a K4Aafar’s house, the host runs to the flock and 
brings his finest ram, which is killed, and a handful of the blood sprinkled 
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on the forehead of his guest, while the flesh is cooked for his dinner. When 
a very celebrated character urrives in a village, the people turn out, place 
him aloft on a bed and dance about with him thus raised and around him 
for two or three hours with music and firing guns and pistols; but these 
are honors seldom conferred, perhaps once in ten or twelve years. 

Every one allows that the Kafars are remarkably sociable and hospi- 
table and great wine-bibbers; their Mahamadan neighbours state that the 
Siahpdsh women are not noted for chastity, and that they lend their 
wives to their guests on occasions; but as no Mahamadan caught in 
the Kafar country is permitted to live an instant, it does not seem quite 
clear how they could have procured the necessary data for the formation 
of such opinions; and again, the Afghans seem indiscriminately to credit 
the women of every tribe they know little of with unchastity, as well as 
their husbands with liberality of feeling. 

True, Raverty has a description of a disgusting debauch which he says 
is annual, but his informant was a Mahamadan. Therefore, as there is 
really no reliable evidence of this defect in Siahposh morals, it will be more 
charitable if we withhold our opinions till there is. 

When a guest enters the house of a Kafar, whatever eatables and wines 
are at hand are immediately set before him. When he has finished his repast, 
the people of the house eat, but not before. If the visitor should bea 
Mahamadan, or of any other religion than their own, they bring him a goat 
or a sheep that he may slaughter it himself according to the custom of his 
own faith; and after he has selected a portion for his food, which he is also 
permitted to cook himself, the family take the remainder for their own use. 

After a guest has once crossed the threshold, the master of the house 
alone waits on him, the brother of the host, or the other members of 
his family, being prevented from supplying the stranger with anything, 
even water to drink, without his sanction; so much do they respect the 
rights of hospitality. In the same manner, no person of the village where 
the guest may be staying is allowed to eritertain him without the consent 
of the host. If this be done, quarrels arise, in which lives are frequently 
lost. With the sanction of his entertainer, a stranger is permitted to 
visit the other people of the village, the headman in particular, and on 
entering a house, at whatever hour of the day it may be, wine and victuals 
are immediately placed before him, of which he is pressed and expected 
to partake. The guests, whether male or female, sleep in the same apart- 
ment with the family. 

Polygamy is said to be common among the KAfars, and, like the Jews and 
Mahamadans, the surviving brother takes the widow on the death of a 
brother. The landed property of the family is always divided among the 
widows, while the rest of the substance is generally distributed among the 
sons; daughters, being supposed to live with and assist the mothers until 
disposed of by marriage, have no share in the inheritance. The condition of 
women among these tribes is much less restrained than among Maham- 
adans; they do not conceal their faces and wander about at pleasure, but 
are never allowed to eat at the same table with men. 

If a young man falls in love with a girl and wishes to marry her, 
he takes an arrow, which he has previously covered with blood, and 
discharges it into the house of his mistress’ parents or guardians, as the 
case may be, but at the same time taking good care that the arrow 
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injures no one. He then goes away to one of the chief men of the village 
and acquaints him of the circumstance. The girl’s father, or master, if a 
slave, having discovered the arrow, makes enquiry amongst his neighbours 
if they know who has discharged it into his dwelling. On this the con- 
fidant of the lover comes forward and makes known the name of the party, 
and proposes to the tribe that the girl be given to him in marmage; and 
if they agree, which is generally the case, they fix the amount of dowry, 
consisting of cows, goats, sheep, land, and ornaments; and these must be 
made over to the damsel’s parents, or master, by the intended bridegroom on 
or before a certain day. If he has sufficient property of his own for his 
marriage expenses it is well, otherwise the tribe raise a subscription 
amongst themselves and set him up in the world. 


When a marriage has been determined upon between the members of 
two families, a party of elders meet and arrange the amount of dowry, 
which is generally paid in sheep or goats. On the day of the wedding, 
the friends of both parties assemble at the house of the father of the bride, 
who provides a sumptuous repast. The ceremony commences by the at- 
tendant priest sacrificing three or four goats over bundles of dried juniper 
or yew branches collected on the ground; some of the blood is waved 
towards the four corners of the earth, supposed to be in the direction of the 
abodes of each of their deities, who are called on by name, and a portion of 
the blood is then daubed on the forehead of the bridegroom’s father, the 
remainder being burnt on the dried bushes just mentioned, the flame 
being increased by the oblations of the guests, which consists of oil, butter, 
and cheese thrown on the flame to feed the fiery element. The repast is 
now served up on round tables, while the guests sit on three-legged 
stools. This concluded, the bride is produced, bedecked in all her finery, 
and accompanied by her husband walks off to her future home, distributing 
dried fruits and confectionery to all whom she may meet on the road; 
arrived at the threshold, the sacrifice of goats is again gone through, but 
the blood this time is sprinkled on the face of the bride’s father. Both 
parties publicly accept each other as man and wife, the priest invokes a 
blessing on the union, and the ceremony is wound up by the guests par- 
taking of a second sumptuous repast provided by the bridegroom’s father. 


The age for marriage is from 20 to 25 for males, but mainly depends 
upon whether the person can afford to support a wife. The period of mar- 
riage for females varies from 15 to 20 years of age, and even older. 


Within a short distance of every village, there is a building erected and 
entirely set apart for the reception of females during certain periods, and 
also after childbirth, when they are considered impure, 

Ona female becoming aware of the first mentioned circumstance, she 
must at once retire to the building referred to, and clothes, bedding, food, 
and such other things as she may require, are brought to her. After some 
days she bathes, puts on clean clothes, and returns home. 


In cases of childbirth the parturient woman is removed, as quickly as 
possible, after the signs of labour are apparent, to this general lying-in-house, 
where she remains with her offspring for a period of 40 days, during which 
time everything she may require is brought to her. After the expiration 
of the 40 days she performs her ablutions, puts on clean apparel, and 
returns home with her child. 
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During both the periods referred to, a female must on no account put her 
hand to any vessel used for food or for drinking purposes. If she should 
do so, it must be destroyed, for her touch is*considered pollution. 

Kafars, like many more enlightened nations, appear never thoroughly to 
appreciate a man’s deeds until he is beyond all thanks, for the great event in 
a Kafar’s history is his funeral. On this occasion the body is dressed out in 
its finest attire and laid on a bed; the whole population of the village assem- 
ble at the house, and keen up a perpetual round of dancing and singing, 
the men in one party and the women in another, the body being taken up 
on the bed at intervals and carried up and down the room. In the case of a 
notable, this ceremony continues for eight or ten days, during which time 
all present are feasted and regaled with wine, excepting the immediate rela- 
tions of the deceased, who are supposed to be in too great grief to care for 
such things. After the feasting is finished the body is placed and nailed 
down in a box, which is carried to the summit of a hill or other conspicuous 
spot, and placed under some shelving rock sheltered from the weather, and 
the spot marked by a cluster of flags mounted on long poles. If the man 
was a very great worthy, his bones are treated to a new suit of clothes, a 
second commemorative feast, and a new box at the end of five years. But 
should he have fallen in a quarrel among his own tribe, he receives 
but a small portion of these honors. The remains of ordinary folk 
are simply closed in a box, and carried to the top of some adjacent mountain 
and there left without further ceremony. In the case of a distinguished 
warrior, who has fallen in battle at a distance from his home, or under 
such circumstances that the body cannot conveniently be brought home, 
his friends cut off his head and bring it home to receive the honors, a 
body of straw being substituted in the clothing to complete the figure. 

“ The religion of these tribes is a gross idolatry, though differing in many 
particulars from that of Hindts. Their images are invariably moulded 
in the shape of a man or woman; their chief deities are called Mahadeo, 
Pane, Traskin, Eumrai, Kaantar and Bruk, but the great god of which 
these are supposed to be merely fractional parts, or incarnations, 1s known 
by the name of Dogan, who is the creator of all things and wields the 
destinies of all mankind; the different incarnations having also some 
slight influence for good or evil. The Kafar has no belief in a future state 
of reward or punishment, but holds that the principle of life is never ex- 
tinct, for as soon as one earthly body is used up, the vital spark is imme- 
diately transferred to another of the same species. 

“The priesthoods are invariably of a particular caste called ‘ Utah,’ 
one family of which is attached to each idol to perform the services and 
receive offerings. These men are generally wealthy, and looked up to by 
the Kafars, who, with this exception, ignore caste and all Hinda ceremonies 
as well as their ideas of clean and unclean meats; they will eat the flesh of 
cows and pigs, and in fact of all except carnivorous animals. Before under- 
taking an expedition, or indeed any matter of great moment, a Kafar 
generally sends for a ‘ Dil,’ who is a sort of hereditary prophet among 
them, and enquires from him the oracular result. On these occasions the 
prophet seats himself mysteriously on the ground, balancing a strong bow 
by the centre of the string between the forefinger and the thumbs of both 
hands, placed close together, and calls on one of the deities (but more es- 
pecially Truskin) to declare what the result will be; in about quarter of 
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an hour, should the bow oscillate in the direction of ite length, the answer 
is supposed to be propitious, but if sideways, the reverse. Should 
Truskin not vouchsafe an answer, which is sometimes the case, another of 
the deities is similarly applied to, the bystanders all the while throwing 
down votive offerings before the Dil, for the god, to induce him to return a 
favorable answer, the Dil of course being the self-constituted pursebearer.” 

As the account of the religion of these tribes given by Mr. Elphinstone 
somewhat differs from the above, obtained by Masson from men of Trnjuma 
and Peh, I here transcribe it :— 

“‘ Their religion does not resemble any other with which I am acquainted. 
They believe in one god, whom the Kafars of Kamdesh call Imra, and 
those of Tsokoi, Dogan; but they also worship numerous idols, which they 
say represent great men of former days who intercede with god in favor 
of their worshippers. These idols are of stone or wood, and always re- 
present men or women, sometimes mounted and sometimes on foot. 
Mala Najib had an opportunity of learning the arts which obtain an 
entrance to the Kafar pantheon. In the public apartment of the village 
of Kamdesh was a high wooden pillar, on which sat a figure with a spear in 
one hand and a staff in the other. This idol represented the father of one of 
the great men of the village, who had erected it himself in his lifetime, 
having purchased the privilege by giving several feasts to the whole village ; 
nor was this the only instance of a man deified for such reasons, and worship- 
ped as much as any other of the gods. The K&fars appear indeed to attach 
the utmost importance to the virtues of liberality and hospitality. It is 
they which procure the easiest admission to their paradise, which they call 
Bari-le-Bula, and the opposite qualities are the most certain guides to 
Bari-Daffar- Bula, or hell. 

“ When about to make a sacrifice to the gods, a Ka&far first takes water, 
and pronouncing the name of the deity it is intended to propitiate, dashes 
a handful of it into the animal’s ear, when, if the victim shakes his head 
to get rid of the water, it is supposed to be sign that the sacrifice will be 
accepted, but if not the animal is not killed. All cattle and sheep taken 
in battle with their enemies are sacrificed to the gods, and not one kept, 
while all arms, &c., become the property of the captors.” 

Raverty’s account of their religious ceremonies also somewhat differs from 
the above. “ In religious matters,” he says ‘the Siahpdsh tribes appear to be 
exceedingly ignorant, and their few forms and ceremonies are idolatrous. 
They consist chiefly of sacrifices of cows and goats to their deities, whom they 
call Shuruyah, Lamani, and Pandu, which latter, the name would lead us to 
suppose to be one and the same with the deity of the Hinda pantheon 
known under the name of Yudhishthira. 

“ They have hereditary priests who assist at the different feasts and cere- 
monies, and who are supported by voluntary contributions, and a double 
share of victuals and wines at festivals. Their influence is very shght, 
aud the elders and chief men of tribes appear to hold all authority. 

‘Each village contains a temple or place of worship, differing but little 
from the dwellings of the people themselves, and in which the wooden repre- 
sentations of the three deities before-mentioned are placed. The walls are 
generally ornamented with the antlers of deer. 

‘Fire appears to be necessary in most of their religious ceremonies ; and 
a Kafar has great antipathy to extinguish it by water, or even to blow out 
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a flame with the breath; yet they do not keep up the sacred fire like the 
followers of Zoroaster, and do not ever seem to know anything concerning 
it. At the same time, a number of their usages bear great resemblance to 
those of the Gabrs, of whom they are probably an offshoot, but whose 
characteristics have gradually declined during the many centuries they have 
been separated from the parent stock. The Badakhshanis and others inhabit- 
ing countries are probably descended from the same race.” 

“On the primary subject of religion,” says Masson, “ reports and opinions 
are too vague and various to admit even a plausible conjecture to be 
made. The furious Mahamadan will not concede that they have any ; 
while the less zealous pretend that they reverence trees and other inanimate 
objects. The Hindi believes them to cherish in their retreats his own 
anomalous creed, and that they perform ‘ pfja’ on altars. From the testimony, 
however, of the Siahpdsh, whose fate has made them captives, it is clear that 
they have some kind of worship, and that their deity is Dagon. The topic is 
one on which they dislike to be questioned, either that they are incompetent 
to reply, or that amongst Mahamadans they feel delicacy in expressing their 
sentiments. It may be supposed that a strange medley of rites and 
superstitions prevails among them. While as tenacious of their religion, 
whatever it may be, as of their liberty in their mountain fastnesses, the 
Siahpdsh captive, without hesitation, becomes a Mahamadan, and manifests 
no aversion to abandon his old faith. It need not be remarked how different 
would be the conduct of the most wretched Hindi on such an occasion.” 

“ The Siahpdsh,” says Burnes, “are very fond of music and dancing, but, 
as in eating, the men separate from the women, and the dance of the one 
sex differs from that of the other. Both were exhibited to me; that of the 
men consists of three hops on one foot and leaps with both feet going round © 
in a circle. They have a two-stringed instrument and a kind of drum for 
music. 

“The mode of life among the Kafars is described as social, since they 
frequently assemble at each other’s houses, or under the trees which 
embosom them, and have drinking parties. In winter they sit round a 
fire and talk of their exploits. They drink from silver cups, trophies of 
their spoil in war. Old and young of both sexes drink wine, and grape 
juice is given to children at the breast. A Hindt, who was present at a 
Kafar’s marriage, informed me that the bridegroom had his food given to 
him behind his back because he had not killed a Mahamadan. 

“ Enmities frequently arise among them, but the most deadly feud may be 
extinguished by one of the parties kissing the nipple of his antagonist’s 
left breast, as being typical of drinking the milk of friendship, the other 
party then returns the compliment by kissing the suitor on the head, when 
they become friends till death. The Kafars do not sell their children to 
Mahamadans, though a man in distress may sometimes dispose of his 
servant or steal a neighbour’s child and sell him.” 

Amongst the singularities imputed by the Mahamadans to the Siapdsh, 
is their objection to sit on the ground or take their repasts on it, and the 
custom they have of using chairs or stools. That such conveniences are in 
vogue seems sanctioned by the presence of a low chair in the houses of the 
poor throughout Laghman, and likewise in the houses of the Khtgianis. 
It is possible the custom of sitting in chairs was formerly general in the 
valleys of Laghmén and Jalalabad. 
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The Siapésh name for the Mahamadans is Odal or Awdal, which Raverty 
supposes to be derived from Abdal or Abdali, the name of the Dtrani 
Afghans. ’ 

They do not, naturally enough, know their country by the name of 
Kafaristin. The name given to Dr. Trumpp by the three Siahpdsh from 
the Guides was Wamastan. 

When the Siahpdsh propose to make an inroad into the territories of 
their Mahamadan neighbours they all assemble, and those desirous of 
joining stand on one side. On this, one of the elders arises and harangues 
the audience on the deeds and the prowess of their ancestors, how many 
Mahamadans they had killed in their lifetime, how many of their 
villages they had plundered and destroyed, and enjoins them to take 
example therefrom. If there should be any one amongst the assembly 
distinguished far his actions against the enemies of their faith, they are 
recounted and enlarged upon, as also the deeds of any other individuals the 
orator may recollect. 

When the bard has finished his address, the people, with the exception 
of those who have come forward to invade the country of their enemies, 
disperse to their several homes, and the latter make arrangements for their 
departure on the crusade. - 

Until they have matured their plans, and the expedition is ready to depart, 
no individual of the party either eats or sleeps in his own dwelling; and 
in whosesover’s house he may happen to be in the evening, there he sleeps 
for the night. 

When the morning arrives for the warriors to set out, the people of the 
village or villages, as the case may be, give them provisions and wine for their 
journey, and those requiring arms are supplied with them. Some conspicuous 
hill or other place is then determined on, at, which a beacon-fire is to be 
. lighted ‘on their return, in order that the villagers may come out to meet 
them. The necessary fuel or combustible for this beacon is then got ready 
and piled up at the appointed place; and in case any one might be so 
malicious to set fire to the pile, or that it might accidentally take fire, all 
other persons are strictly forbidden to approach the spot under pain of 
severe punishment. 

Having shared the food and wine given to them by the villagers, each 
man places his portion in a small goat-skin bag kept for this purpose. 
Before leaving the halting-ground every man conceals under a stone, or 10 
some other place, a day’s provisions to serve him on his return. This is done 
each morning before setting out for the next stage. 

The war-party having arrived near the borders of the territory of their 
foes, determine on some spot as the base of their operations, at which place 
also they agree to meet, if possible, every night. On this arrangement 
being completed, they roam throughout the hills, forests, and valleys in 
search of enemies, sometimes alone, and sometimes in parties of two or four, 
and at times in larger bodies. In the evening they meet together at 
the place agreed upon, and relate to each other the adventures of the day, 
and the number of Mahamadans they have killed. 

A few years ago the Siahpdsh had no firearms whatever amongst them, 
but at present they are much better provided with flint-lock pieces than 
the people of the Kohistan of Kabal, Lamghan, Badakhshan, or Panj- 
korah. Where these firearms come from it is difficult to say—probably 
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they are of Russian manufacture, imported by way of Khokand to Chitral, 
with the people of which latter State they are on friendly terms. There seems 
to be no other route by which they could obtain flint-lock pieces, unless made 
in the Panjab or Kashmir, and thence carried into their country by way of 
Gilgitt and Chitral. The Afghans have generally matchlocks only. 

The original weapons of offence used by the Kafars are bows and arrows, 
the former about four feet in length, the latter nearly two, and a long 
broad knife of a peculiar curved shape and about two feet in length. 
They also use a smaller knife, about twelve or fifteen inches in Jength, for 
cutting their food with. Some few possess swords, the spoils of their 
enemies. 

They so much exceed the Mahamadans, by whom they are surrounded 
on all sides, in point of intrepidity and skill in their mode of warfare, 
that hitherto none of their enemies, save for a very short period, and then 
only in far superior numbers, have been able to oppose them with success. 

Their mode of fighting is to lie in ambush near the villages and 
grazing grounds of their enemies; for they very rarely attack them openly 
or in large numbers. Being very strong and active, they seem particularly 
fitted for stratagem, in which they are infinitely superior to their neighbours. 

If a Mahamadan falls into the hands of a party of Kafars, and they 
kill him, they gain no honor thereby collectively ; the credit alone attaches 
to him who may have first laid hands on the victim. 

Those who have succeeded in slaying an enemy will not eat or drink’ 
in the company of their less fortunate comrades; but each as he succeeds 
in killing a foe is again received into their society. Those who cannot 
accomplish the task must be content to remain separate from the others. 

They go on in this manner, day by day, for twenty days or a month, 
on the expiration of which time, if the expedition has turned out tolerably 
successful, they set out on their return ; and on their arriving at the beacon, 
fire it,in order to warn their friends in the village of their approach. 
The villagers, young and old, rich and poor, male and female, come out 
to meet and conduct them in triumph home. Those who have killed a 
Mahamadan in the foray are raised on the shoulders of the crowd, 
before whom the young maidens dance, sing, and clap their hands, until 
they reach the hamlet. Those of their comrades who have not been so 
fortunate have to follow behind on foot; and until they succeed, on some 
future expedition, in killing a follower of Islam, they are not allowed to 
sit in the assembly of the tribe, neither to eat nor drink with their fellow 
countrymen, and are excluded from participation in all public diversions. 
They become, in fact, outcasts of society, are not at hberty to marry, and 
are not even permitted to cook victuals for themselves, but must live by 
beggary, and food is handed to them over the giver’s left shoulder; when 
they have succeeded, however, in taking the life of a Mahamadan, they 
are re-admitted to their rights as freemen, and become honorable men 

in. Thus, to escape from this disgrace as soon as possible, it may 
naturally be imagined that these unsuccessful foragers lose no opportunity 
in going again to seek their enemies; and that the young men require 
no stronger stimulant to urge them to the destruction of their natural 
foes. Those who during their lifetime have never volunteered to set out 
on one of these expeditions, or may never have had the opportunity of 
so doing, are not subjected to these rigorous rules, which only refer to 
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those who, of their own free will, have set out for the express purpose 
of making an inroad into the territories of their enemies, after the ter- 
mination of the annual feast; still, all who have not killed at least one 
Mahamadan during their lives are not held in much esteem. 

Notwithstanding the natural animosity of the Siahpdsh Kafars towards 
the followers of the prophet of Mecca, who constantly make inroads 
into their country for the purpose of capturing and carrying off slaves 
and cattle, and that the former lose no opportunity in making reprisals, 
and are constant in their endeavours to destroy them, yet when a Mtsalman 
throws himself on the generosity, and places faith on the word of a K&far, 
he treats him in the most hospitable and generous manner. If one of 
the former people falls by chance into the hands of the Kafars, when not 
on their yearly crusade, and says that he is a friend or acquaintance of a 
certain Kafar of a certain tribe, they release him. 

If a Siahpish and a Mahamadan wish to enter into a truce of 
friendship, as they sometimes do with the people of Badakhshan and 
Chitral or Kashk&r, but rarely with the more cruel and bigotted Afghans, 
they exchange weapons, and until these are again returned, they remain 
at peace; but after they have been given up the friendly intercourse 
ceases, and the fire of enmity burns as fiercely as before. 

The men wear a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, but the beard is 
worn according to individual taste; some never shave, others merely shave 
round the mouth, and others again cut off the beard entirely. 

The dress of the Siahposh, Kam&z, Kamfar, Kattar, and Wac-kal 
tribes is precisely alike, vz., a shirt, drawers, neither very tight nor loose, 
and a loongee or scarf, all of coarse cotton, besides a black dress similar 
to that worn by devotees at Kabal, consisting of a wide cloak with short, 
wide sleeves, made of a peculiar sort of wool. This they put on over the 
under-dress, and over all are worn the goat-skin garments. 

The remaining tribes—the Kati-hi, Pashagar, Pandoo, Wamah, Mandal, 
Sam4-jil, Tapah-kal, Chanak, Duahtak, Sa-lio, Askeen, Ashpeen and 
Wadi-hti—wear a dress called a ‘chakman,’ which is sometimes brought to 
Kabal for sale, and is manufactured from wool of various colors, drawers 
called ‘buzo,’ also made of wool, and a shirt of coarse cotton cloth, as worn 
by the other tribes. 

In the winter season, on account of the snow which hes on the ground 
for several months in the more elevated districts, they are in the habit 
of wearing shoes of black goat’s hair, woven strongly together; but in the 
summer they substitute a sort of half-boot made of goat-skin with the 
hair outwards, to lace up in front, and similar to the boots worn by the 
mountaineers of Panjshér, who are, by all accounts, converted Kafars, and 
the shoes of skin with the hair on, worn by the Scottish Highlanders. 

Few of the Kafars cover the head ; and when they do so, it is with a 
narrow band or fillet made of goat’s hair of three different colors, red, 
black, and white, about a yard or a yard and a half im length, wound round 
the head. 

The females dress in a similar style to the women of the Kohistaén or 
highlands of Kabal, viz., loose drawers tight at the ankle, a long shirt 
or chemise, a veil, and a small scull-cap under which the hair is plaited. 

Their ornaments or trinkets consist of flat bracelets on the wrists, neck- 
laces and earrings, and rings on the fingers. Those of the rich are mostly 
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of silver, and rarely of gold; whilst the ornaments of the poorer classes 
.,are generally of brass and copper. The men wear rings in the ears and 
on the fingers only. 

Those females whose fathers or husbands may have slain one or more 
Misalmans have the peculiar privilege of ornamenting their caps and 
locks with shells. Young virgins, instead of the scull-cap, fasten a narrow 
fillet of red cloth round their heads, which they adorn with shells, if entitled 
to the privilege. 

The Siahposh are said to have none of the prejudices regarding food 
common to Mahamadans or Hindis, excepting only that some of them 
are said not to eat fowls, which 1s also a Hinda prejudice. Otherwise 
they eat beef, but the flesh of sheep and goats, particularly the latter, is 
more commonly consumed, as also the game they capture in the chase, 
such as deer, antelope, ibex, the antlers of which they set up in their 
places of worship, and the ‘kichar’ or mountain sheep, and other smaller 
animals. They sometimes eat the flesh of bears, but this is very seldom. 
Burnes describes them as eating monkeys, which is not truly the case, 
for these animals, if they really exist in the country, are extremely rare. 

Their other articles of food consist of unleavened bread, milk, curds, 
butter, honey, a few herbs, vegetables, and fruit, which latter their country 
produces in great quantities, and of excellent flavour. 


All classes of people drink a great deal of wine, as do most of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring countries professing the Mahamadan religion ; 
the Chitralis or Kashkaris, who are considered to be of the same stock 
as the Kafars; the people of Gilgitt, Kanjat and Yasin; the Badakshanis 
and the Nimchahs, who are either converted Kafars or descendants 
of those who have intermarried with their Mahamadan neighbours. 
On public occasions the Kafars are very liberal with their wine, and 
it is put into vessels and placed in convenient places, where all who come 
may help themselves. There are stringent regulations regarding picking 
the grapes before a certain day, and great care is taken in their cultivation. 

The wine is much better in flavour than in appearance, and does not 
seem to be of a very intoxicating nature, judging from the deep potations 
in which they indulge without becoming over-excited or quarrelsome. In 
the manufacture they boil it, and use it without filtering, which is the cause 
of its untempting appearance. 

Bread, the staple article of food, is made from three different kinds of 
grain, wheat, barley, and millet mixed together and ground into flour in a 
hand-mill. This 1s made into thick cakes or bannocks, baked in an oven, 
or on an iron dish suspended over the fire. 

Their method of slaughtering cattle is strange and superstitious. The 
animal intended to be killed is brought out, and is seized by the head by 
one man, whilst a second strikes it a blow on the neck with a sword or 
long and sharp knife. If the head is severed from the body by one stroke, 
which is generally the case, the flesh is considered pure and fit for food, 
but if not, they give the carcass to the Baris, a certain tribe residing 
amongst them held in the light of Pariahs. 

Their diet also consists principally of meat, cheese, curds, and fruits, 
both fresh and dried. The quantity of cheese made and consumed by them 
is said to be surprising. ‘The natives of the Kohistan of Kabal and of 
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the dependent valleys of Sar Alang, Panjshér, Nijrao, &c., subsist much 
in the same way, and although they can obtain grain more easily, they 
have a remarkable predilection for cheese and dried fruits. Kabal is 
supplied with cheese from those parts, and the people of Nijrao are very 
expert in its manufacture. Dried mulberries, which are no doubt abundant 
with the Siahposh, are a favorite food of the Kohistanis, and much used 
by them in lieu of bread. They devour them by handfuls, washing them 
down with water, and paved’ with bags of them as regularly as the 
Siahpdsh do with “ khigs” of wine. 

The Kafar wines are of two classes, dark or light, according to the 
color of the grapes used in the manufacture. None but children are allowed 
by the laws of the land to touch the vines before an appointed period, 
when the whole tribe set to work and get in the vintage; this custom was 
adopted in order to ensure the grapes being thoroughly ripe before they are 
made into wine, and secure its being of the best quality. The fruit is 
trodden in a large wooden trough, from which a small spout conducts the 
Juice on to a grass sieve, placed over the mouth of a large earthen or 
stone vat, in which the wine is allowed to settle and ferment, the froth which 
rises being daily skimmed off. As soon as the process of fermentation is 
over, the sediment is removed from the bottom of the vat in wooden ladles, 
with the greatest care, to prevent the wine becoming muddy, after which 
the mouth of the vat is closed with mud, and remains so for three or four 
months, when the wine is fit for use, but the longer it is kept the more 
it is valued. When the whole of the wine has been used, bread is soaked 
at the bottom of the vat, and in this shape forms a recherche dish among 
Kafars. 

The houses of the Sighpdsh are usually built on the slope of a hill: 
the walls are formed of stone, mud, and wood fitted together, and rise two 
or three stories in height, having underground cellars for wine. The upper 
apartments are reached by stairs formed of the trunks of three or four 
large trees, placed in a slanting direction, side by side, having deep notches 
cut in them to answer the purpose of steps. 

The Siahposh houses are much embellished with carving. These accounts 
are trustworthy, as the Safis of Kaziibad in the hills west of Lighman 
reside in such dwellings; and there is a great taste for carving in the present 
inhabitants of Laghman, who always elaborately decorate the wooden frame- 
work at the entrances of their dwellings and castles. From some of the hills 
of Laghman the tall houses of the Siahpésh may be distinguished on a 
clear day. While they are skilful as joiners and carvers, they are equally so - 
as smiths, and are regular customers for the raw iron smelted from the sand 
ores of Bajiwar. Whenever mention is made of their drinking cups and 
bowls, it is always added that they are ornamented and embossed in a 
costly manner. The Kafar towns and villages, several of which contain 
three and four hundred houses, are almost invariably built on the steep 
acclivities of the mountain, on account of the general irregular nature of 
the country they inhabit, and also as being better in a defensive point of 
view in case of invasion. Some few are situated in the valleys and on 
the table-lands towards the northern parts of the country. They never 
dwell in tents, but some are.said to dwell in caves. 

Some dwellings contain, according to the means of the owner, several 
rooms, furnished with wooden benches or tables, stools made of wood, and 
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sometimes of wicker-work covered with goat-skin; for the Kafars cannot 
squat down in the Oriental fashion; and in this point, in particular, they 
bear a striking resemblance to Europeans in being unable to sit cross-legged 
with any comfort. Their beds are made of wood, and similar in form to 
the Indian ‘ charpae,’ a simple frame with short legs, over the frame of which 
they lace bands of leather. 

The following interesting remark regarding the language of the S1ahpdsh 
is from Masson :—“ As regards the language or dialect spoken by the 
Siahpdsh, there can be no doubt but that they have one which, as Sharifudin 
has recorded, is neither exactly Persian nor Tarki, or Hindi. It is remark- 
able that on the south-western and southern borders of the Siahpésh country, 
or in those points where it connects with the actual limits of the Kabal and 
Jalalabad territories, there are four distinct dialects spoken, independently 
of the more prevailing ones of Persian, Afghéni, Tirki, and Hindi. The 
dialects in question are called Perancheh, Pashae, Lighmani, and Kohistani. 
It is said, and with every appearance of probability, that these several people 
are able to hold converse with Siahpdsh. 

“On a comparison of their dialects, although they by no means coincide, 
there is sufficient similarity to authorize the assumption of their affinity, 
and the conjecture that they are the remains of some old language, once 
general in this country, before the imtroduction of Persian, Arabic, and 
Tarki, and that they have a close resemblance to that spoken by the 
Siahpdsh. Of these four dialects, the Koéhisténi most nearly approaches 
to Hindi; and on listening to people conversing therein I was able, 
without comprehending the whole of what was said, to understand the 
general purport of their discourse. 

“ There are also other dialects spoken by various people in the valleys of 
Kabal and Jalalabad, descended from the same original stock; and the 
natives of Dir and Chitral have alike dialects unintelligible to their 
neighbours, but which, it may be presumed, are understood by the Siahpésh. 
Arabic terms are to be found in the other dialects I have mentioned, which 
is no subject of wonder, considering that for a long period the K4aliphs domi- 
nated in these countries, and that the Arabic language and literature must 
have been very generally introduced. The language of the Siahpdsh will 
be more or less blended with Arabic terms, as their settlement in their 
present abodes may have happened before or after the first Mahamadan 
invaders ; and this test may be advantageously applied both to determine 
that period and the antiquity of the several dialects, of which the most 
free from foreign terms may reasonably be concluded to be the most ancient, 
and that most resembling the original language. It will be observed that 
the names Laghmani and Kdéhistani merely refer to the localities in which 
certain dialects are spoken ; and I notice this to suggest that of these several 
dialects spoken on the Siahpésh borders the Pashae may be the more original.” 

Dr. Trumpp considers the Kafar language “a pure Prakrit dialect, separa- 
ted from its sister dialects since the eruption of Mahamadan power in the 
tenth century of our era,” and as such he considers it of the greatest import- 
ance to Indian philology. In Vol. XIX of the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
. Society,”’ there is a very interesting article on the language of the Kafars 
by this authority. 

It is noteworthy that the late Lieutenant Mackenzie Turner, of the Guides, 
says the Kafar language is known to the Kaka Khél Khataks who are in 
the habit of visiting that country. 
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Lumeden also thinks that the Kafar language is evidently of Sanskrit 
root, and Elphinstone says—“There are several languages among the 
Kafars, but they have all many words in common, and all have a near 
connexion with the Sanskrit. They have all one peculiarity, which is that 
they count by scores instead of hundreds, that their thousand (which they 
call by a Persian and Pushtii name) consists of four hundred or twenty score. 
All these observations apply also to the Loghmani or Dégani language, 
which seems to be a KAfar dialect, and gives reason to suppose the Ligh- 
manis to be Kafars converted to the Mahamadan religion. It is 
probable the inhabitants of the Kohistan of Ka&abal to have the same 
origin, particularly as the name of Kohistan1 is that applied to all the lately 
converted Kafars. This derivation of their language seems fatal to the de- 
scent of the K4afars from the Greeks, and their traditions do not furnish us 
with any distinct account of their origin.” 


There is of course nothing known of the history of the Siahposh. 
The first notice of them is in 1839, when Timarlang being at Indarab, 
the inhabitants complained to him that they were grievously oppressed by 
the idolaters of Ketuer and by the Siahposh. It would appear that the 
general name of the northern parts of the region of Kafaristan was Katuer, 
or Kataéwar, and the chief of it was thence styled Shah Katur. It 
was asserted by the complainants that the Siahposh extorted exces- 
sive sums of money from them, calling it tribute and karaj (a term 
in use at this day), and in default of payment killed their men and 
carried off their women and children. Timarlang selecting nearly a third 
part of his army (or three out of every ten soldiers) marched against the 
Siahpish. He reached Perjan, said to be a town of Badakhshan, two days 
from Indarab, whence he detached a large force to the left or north, while 
he proceeded himself to Kavuk, where finding a demolished fortress he ordered 
it to be rebuilt. Neither of these localities are perhaps exactly known, but 
it may be inferred that Kavuk was in the valley of Panjshér. fon Kavuk 
Timiir made the ascent of the mountains of Ketuer. These were the range 
dividing the courses of the Panjshér and Najil rivers; and this notice sub- 
stantiates the fact that the country to the east of Punjshér was called 
Katawar, and that the term was a gencral one applied to that part of Kafa- 
ristan. The passage was difficult from snow, but when the army had sur- 
mounted it they descended upon a river (that of Nadjil) where was a 
fortress on the western bank. This was abandoned by the Siahpdsh, who 
crossed the river and occupied the summit of a high hill. 


The infidels are described as “strong men, and as large as the giants of 
Aad, They go all naked ; their kings are named Oda and Odashooh. They 
have a particular language, which is neither Persian, nor Turkish, nor Indian, 
and know no other than this.” Timi passed the river and attacked the Si&h- 
posh position, which, defended with singular obstinacy, was at length carried. 
The males of the infidels, whose souls are said to have been more black than 
their garments, were put to the sword: their women and children were 


carried away. 
« Timur ordered the history of this action to be engraved upon marble. 
It happened in the month Ramadan, in the year of the Hejira 800 (June 


1398), and he added the particular epocha which this people used, that their 
posterity might have some knowledge of the famous pillar of the 
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ever victorious Timdr. This pillar so inscribed gave the greater pleasure 
to the Emperor, in that these people had never been conquered by any 
prince in the world—not even by Alexander the Great.” 

The large detachment sent by Timtr to the left met with signal dis- 
grace and discomfiture. It is pretended that a reinforcement partly retrieved 
it, but it 1s clear that the success of the Emperor himself was rather 
equivocal, and without attempting to maintain a position in the country 
of the warlike infidels, he hastily returned to Inderab and rejoined the 
rest of his army. 

' From this time it appears to have been the practice of the Mahamadan 
princes of Tarkistén occasionally to make inroads upon the. Siahpésh, not 
so much with the view of reducing them, as of gaining for themselves a 
reputation, and, of meriting the illustrious title of Ghazi or Champion of 
the Faith. History notes many such crusades as that of Saltan Mahamad 
Mirza of Bokhira in 1453, A. D., who won the honorable title, whatever 
may have been the fortune of his arms. It has, however, occurred that 
combinations of Mahamadan princes have been made against the indepen- 
dence of the Siahpdsh, and that armies from different quarters have entered 
their country. But these have been invariably repulsed, unable to over- 
oe its natural obstacles, and the gallantry of the mountaineers who defend- 
it. 

The celebrated Babar in his memoirs repeatedly mentions the Siahpésh 
under the designation of Kafars, yet, as his notices are incidental, they impart 
no light upon their history, religion, or other important points connected 
with them ; still they are extremely interesting, both as concerns them on 
minor details, and the neighbouring countries and people to the south, 
the activity of the observant prince having led him to make frequent excur- 
sions amongst the latter. The lapse of a century and a quarter had brought 
about no change in the nature of the relations between the Siahpésh and 
the people of Panjshér and Indaraéb, whose ancestors had claimed Amir 
Timtr’s protection. Babar, describing Panjshér, notes that—“ It lies upon the 
road, and is in the immediate vicinity of Kafaristan. The thoroughfare and 
inroads of the robbers of Kéfaristan are through Panjshér. In consequence 
of their vicinity to the Kafars, the inhabitants of this district are happy to 
pay them a fixed contribution. Since I last invaded Hindtstaén and subdued 
it (in 1527), the Kafars have descended into Panjshér, and returned after 
slaying a great number of people, and committing extensive damages.” 

Babar had previously noted that in 1514, A. D., the year in which he 
took Cheghanserai on the Kameh river “the Kafars of Pich came to 
their assistance;”’ and adds— So prevalent is the use of wine among 
them, that every Kafar has a ‘khig’ or leathern bottle of wine about 
his neck. They drink wine instead of water.” At an earlier period 
in 1507, A. D., he had led a plundering expedition against their rice-fields in 
the valley of Biraéin, which he thus describes—‘‘Some persons who were 
Gioroughly acquainted with every part of the country informed us that 
up the river of the Alishang the Kafars sow great quantities of rice, 
and that probably the troops might there be able to lay in their winter's 
corn. Leaving the dale of Nangnahar, therefore, and pushing speedily 
forwards, we passed Saegal and advanced up to the valley of Birain. 
The troops seized a great quantity of rice. The rice-fields were at the 
bottom of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled and escaped, but 
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a few Kafars were killed. They had posted some men in a breast-work 
on a commanding eminence in the valley of Birdin. When the Kafars 
fled, this party descended rapidly from the hill and began to annoy us 
with arrows. We stayed one night in the KaA&fars’ rice-fields, where 
we took a great quantity of grain and then returned to camp.” Here 
is the cool narration of a cool exploit; yet Babar nowhere speaks of the 
Kafars with particular ill-feeling, or discovers the slightest ambition to win, 
at their expense, the title of Ghazi, of which Amir Timtr had been so 
proud. Their jovial habits, so much in keeping with his own, may have 
somewhat prepossessed him in their favor. In 1520, A. D., he mentions 
having sent. from Bedrane (in the present Tagao) one Haldar Alamdar 
.to the Kafars. This man on his return met him below the pass of B&di 
(the present Bad Pash) and was “accompanied by some of their chiefs, 
who brought with them a few skins of wine.” The present probably 
explains the nature of the mission. 


It is singular that Marco Polo, who, if the statement transmitted to us 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of his first book, as given by Marsden, be im- 
plicitly credited, resided for a year in Balashan, or Badakshan, should not have 
particularly noticed so interesting a people as the Siahposh. 


In 1603, A. D., Benedict Goez, a Jesuit, crossed the Hind Ktsh by the 
pass of Parwan to Indarab. He heard of the Siahpésh tribes, and being 
told they were not Mahamadans, and that they drank wine and arrayed 
themselves in black, inferred that they were Christians. The fanciful 
notions of the zealous missionary are not more ludicrous than those of later 
Europeans, who have imagined them to be Arabs. 


In the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, we find the Afghans taking 
their wives and children prisoners, and at the same time remarks that the 
infidels of Dara Lamghan, Dara-i-Pesh, Dara Kanar, belonging to 
Kabal and Jalalabad, together with Talagh, Panjkora, Chamlah, Btnei, 
Damtawar, Pakli, and other places, dependencies of Péshawar and Langer- 
kot, were in this manner made converts of Islam. 

The Siahpdsh tribes claim brotherhood with the Farangis; and in the 
end of 1839, when the Shah and Sir W. MacNaghten had gone 
down to Jalalabad for winter-quarters, a deputation of the Siahpdsh 
Kafars came in from Najil to pay their respects, and, as it appeared, 
to welcome the British as relatives. There were some 80 or 40 of 
them, and they made their entry with bagpipes playing. An Afghan 
attendant, sitting outside Edward Conolly’s tent, on seeing these savages 
rushed into his master’s presence, exclaming, “ Here they are, sir! They 
are all come! Here are all your relations!’ Conolly, amazed, looked up 
from his writing and asked what on earth he meant, when the attendant, with 
a very innocent face, pointed out the skin-clad men of the mountains, 
saying, ‘There! don’t you see them, your relatives, the Kafars?” 

Conolly told this as a good joke, he believing at the same time that 
his Afghan attendant was not actuated by impudence in attributing a blood 
connection between his master and the Kafars. 

The Kafars themselves certainly claimed relationship, but their recep- 
tion by Sir William MacNaghten was not such as pleased them, and they 
returned to the hills regarding the British as a set of purse-proud people 
ashamed to own their country cousins. 
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During the remainder of the British sojourn in Afghanistan, nothing 
more was seen or heard of this singular race, and it cannot but be regarded 
as most unfortunate, that when so favorable an opportunity presented itself 
of becoming acquainted with these tnbes and the country they inhabit, they 
should have been allowed to depart unconciliated, and no advantage have 
been taken of their visit. 

The rare opportunity for sending a European officer back with them 
to explore their country was thus neglected and altogether lost. 

As to the possibility of opening a communication and establishing an 
intercourse with the Siahpdsh, it is allowed by respectable Mahamadans that 
there would be no difficulty, provided the capture and conversion of them 
were discontinued. The late Syad Najim of Ktnar proved that it was 
easy to make them peaceable neighbours, and to be respected by them, even 
although he had waged wars against them. Neither is his instance a soli- 
tary one. When Shah Mahmtd of Kabal released the imprisoned princes 
of his family, and appointed them to offices and to government, one of 
them, to whom Lighmén was given, became on very good terms with the 
neighbouring Siahposh. 

The safest mode of entering the Kafar country is to get one of 
them beforehand to become security, after which a person may go from one 
end of it to the other without the slightest danger. For a European, the 
best and safest route would be by way of Gilgitt to Upper Kashkar or 
Chitral. In penetrating into Kafaristan from the south, the greatest, the 
sole, danger is from the Yisafza Afghans, whose territory of Panjkora 
must be passed through. 

When foreigners enter the territory of the Siahpdsh tribes, they are 
treated with great kindness and hospitality, but they try by every means 
to induce strangers to remain, and even offer them their daughters in 
marriage as an inducement. If a man once allies himself to one of their 
females, it 1s extremely difficult to get away again. Their boasting that the 
Farangis are their brothers, would appear a sufficient guarantee for the safety 
and kind treatment of any European who may penetrate into their secluded 
valleys. (lphinstone, Burnes, Masson, Raverty, Lumsden, Wood, §c.) 

KAFAR UJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town mentioned by Ferrier, apparently situated near the end of the spur of 
the Siahkoh which crosses the road between Herat and Sabzawar. Ferrier. 
KAH-DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, 25 miles north-east 
of Kabal. It is a large village and has abundance of gardens and vineyards, 
and is the chief place of a sub-division. There is a considerable rivulet here, 
of the same name which drains into a longer tributary of the Panjshér 
river to the east. 

During Sale’s operations in the Kohistaén in 1840, a party of 500 rebels 
from this place made a night attack on his camp at Aksarae, four miles distant, 
but did little damage, and on his moving to attack them the village of 
Kahdara was found evacuated—a circumstance attributable to the 
cowardice alone of the inhabitants, for the position is a very strong one and 
is thus described by an officer who was present :— 

“On examining the position which the enemy (800 or 1,000 in number) 
had not ventured to defend, it became immediately apparent that their want 
of courage had spared us the loss of probably one-half of our men, to say 
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nothing of the possibility of an unqualified defeat. The difficulties pre- 
sented by the ground to an enemy assailing the village cannot be ade- 
quately described ; vineyards and gardens, forming a succession of terraces 
one above the other, on the steep hill side, garden walls without number, 
and trees of all sorts closely planted, were obstacles to be surmounted ere 
the village itself could be attained; and the village was of considerable 
extent, containing about 800 flat-roofed houses, the streets so narrow that 
only one horseman could pass through the best of them, and only two or 
three lanes giving entrance from beyond the walls of the place, which was 
built on a steep ascent, house rising above house like a series of irregular 
steps. Had the énemy defended this ground with resolution, it was the 
opinion of some officers that it would have been scarcely possible for us to have 
carried the village. The road proved to be impracticable for guns, and that 
one could have given but little assistance to the assailants from any position 
which it could have attained in the course of the morning.” Masson—Sale.) 

KAISAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles west-south-west of Maemana. It isa 
fine village, giving its name to a district which includes 10 others, each 
cultivating its own territory up to the boundary of its neighbour. They 
are inhabited by Kapchaks and Firozkohis, who have separated from their 
own tribes. (Ferrier—Vambery.) 

KAJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, situate under the Safed 
Koh, 27 miles from Jalalabad. It has a good climate, in consequence of 
which the Bengal European regiment was moved there from Jalalabad to 
pass the hot weather of 1840. It contains 300 houses of Khairbun 
Khagianis. (W. Cotton—MacGregor.) 

KAJAKZAES— 
A tribe of Path&ns who inhabit the vicinity of Sebi in Bilochistan. They 
are descended from one Kajak, a K&akar chief who in consequence of a 
feud fled from his village of Mejhtur, 10 kos from Borjaba in Kakaris- 
tin, to Seb1 in Kach Gandava. The Governor of Sebi was Jeeymed 
Khan, son of Bara, founder of the Bartizées, and he granted Kajak one 
cubit of the water of the Nari for his people. In process of time this 
grant was increased to eight cubits, and the power of the Barizaes 
decreased in proportion as that of the Kajaks increased, till at last the 
former, reduced by their misfortunes to extreme poverty, were necessitated 
to throw themselves on the mercy of their enemies for subsistence, and the 
latter saw with pride the descendants of the Bariz&es, once the governors 
of Kachi and their masters, now begging at their gates for relief. 
Hard Kajaks in 1839 numbered from 700 to 1,000 fighting men. 
(Hart). 

KAJARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A glen in Afghanistan, which goes from Tatung (near Gandamak), in the 
Jalalabad district, in a north-west direction to the Saféd Koh range. 
(Masson.) 

KAKA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Ghilzaée country, Afghanistan, six miles east of Tazi, on the 
Kandahar and Ghazni road. The fort is situated on a hill. Water is 
supplied from a ‘ karez’ below, there being none in the fort. It belongs to 
the chief of the Toki Ghilzdes, who usually resides with his family inside 
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but has all his fighting men outside. The chief could collect 2,000 to 
3,000 men in a few hours. 

K AKAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 40 miles north-west of Shikot, in the Péshin valley. 

KAKARS— 
A tribe of Afghanistin who inhabit the extreme south-east corner of that 
country. It is not very easy to trace the boundaries of any Afghan tribe 
in the present state of our information, and it is still less so in the case 
of the Kakars, of whom Lumsden’s is practically the only detailed 
account. To the west of the British frontier opposite Miran are the 
Ustaranahs, west of them, says Raverty, are the Zmaris (?), and west 
of them the Kakars. This is rather vague, but as the Ustaranahs 
and Zmaris are small tribes, it is probable that 35 to 40 miles from the 
frontier post of Gorwali would take one to the Kakars. Sixteen miles 
beyond the west limit of the Kasrani Biloches, who extend about 30 miles 
into the hills, Kakars are again found beyond the high peaks which have 
been supposed to be part of a continuous range, and are called the S1ahkoh. 
To the south of this again the Kakars trend more to the west, making room 
for the Bozdar Biloches. To their south they now meet the Khetrans, and 
then they flow round the north-west boundary of this tribe, and under the 
name of “ Ltini Pathadns” they approach close to the Sham plain, so much 
so that one of the arguments for its occupation by British troops was that, 
“here we should be in contact with harmless Lani Pathans and Kakars.” 
From the vicinity of the Sham plain they are bounded south by the Mari 
Biloches, whose limit runs with theirs towards the Bolan Pass. I think it 
is probable that they occupy all the country from Thal to Sebi, and per- 
haps a little south of it. Kajak and Sebi are inhabited by the Pani 
section of the Kakars. From Sebi to the head of the Bolan defile, they 
do not, perhaps, actually occupy the pass, but their settlements come close 
enough to it to make them one of, if not the principal tribe whose safe 
conduct through the pass must be purchased by ‘ Kafilas.? From this we 
come to Qwetta, and we have the authonty of Masson and Elphinstone 
for saying that the valley of Shal formerly belonged to the K&kars, and 
that many of them still dwell in Qwetta and its immediate vicinity. Indeed 

' they go on the road to Mastang as far as Berg, and on that to Peshin as 
far as Ktchilak. 

In the valley of Peshin, they occupy the country about Darzi Karez, 
and perhaps come down as far as Nirzie. Thence their boundary pro- 
bably runs with the Atchakzaes, a little to the west of Kach Toba, whence 
they pass between that place and Tokarak. From this point their boundary 
is very vague, but I think a line drawn from haif-way between Kach 
Toba and Tokarak to the point on the Sthm§an range, north of the Kand 
Peak, where the road from Babarkakala to Ktndar crosses it, will mark 
it approximately. Thence the Kakars cross the main range and are found 
as far north as Lari, from which they go back south, and perhaps west of 
Sar-i-Darga to the Zhob valley. Arrived there, I think the spur of the 
Saliman range, which separates the Zhob from the Kandar, may be con- 
sidered their limit, till the junction of the former river with the Gomal, or 
perhaps rather short of this, for they are not likely to care about coming 
too close to the Vaziris. Thence they go back to the point whence we 
started. 
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Of the country thus limited, we know nothing more than can be picked 
up from the few meagre routes through it which are recorded. The only 
European that ever traversed it was Lieutenant Marsh, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, who came from Kandahar by the Zhiéb route; but I believe I am 
right in saying that not a line of any report he may have made can now be 
traced. This is the more to be regretted, as, notwithstanding that our 
frontier has been for the last 20 years from 30 to 40 miles from that of the 
Kakars, no officer has, as far as I know, recorded anything regarding them 
and their country of more value than Leech’s meagre routes written 
83 years ago, or of so much as Lumsden’s account, written at a distance of 
140 miles from the nearest Kakar village. 

With the portion of the Kakar country west of the Sailimin range, we 
are so far well acquainted that we know its streams drain into Shal, Peshin, 
or Kach, but to the east it is different. The Zhob river we know rises in 
the vicinity of the Joba and Kand peaks, and that it joins the Gomal 
north of it; therefore a spur must be thrown out to end at this junction. 
And south also there must be another spur, which, though it may run irre- 
gularly, and throw branches of greater or less length to the south-east, yet 
must in its crest be pretty nearly parallel to the Zhdb. This spur ends at 
the debouchure of the Gomal into the plains, and is the range seen from Dera 
(there known as the Siliman range) to rise like a wall to the west, giving it - 
the appearance of a great range running north and south, and seeming to 
bar all progress west except by surmounting its crest. I surmise, therefore, 
that all the streams that debouch into the plains between the Gomal and 
the Vihowah, viz., the Draband, Shangao, Dahna, Kowrah, and Vihowah, 
rise in the south slopes of this spur, which probably has a considerable 
elevation. 

But with regard to the rest of Kakaristan, it is more difficult to speak. 
The river which passes Bori we know rises somewhere to the west of Sar-i- 
Bori, or certainly in the main range of the Suliman range, which is here 
continued from the Jaba peak to that of Chappar. 

But where does it go after Bori? It does not come out into the plains 
by the Vihowah defile, because the road by this crosses a pass, and then 
goes by a stream (the Zhob) to Babarkakala. The Drag stream, says 
Johnson, rises beyond the Siliman range, by which I suppose he means 
beyond the line of peaks running south from Takht-i-Siliman, which seem 
to form a ; 

Leech’s route to Bori by the Sangarh pass crosses no ridge at all, and 
I am therefore inclined to think the Bori river has its exit by the Drag 
branch of the Sangarh pass. I am inclined to think the Ltndi branch 
of this pass does not come from the main range, but rises south of Sand- 
wali, and east of Manari. And my reasons for this surmise are, that 
Lumsden gives a road from Bori to Rakni which only crosses one hill. 
This hill is the range between the Bori and Sounhra branches of the 
Sangarh river, and the road thus probably goes west of the head of the 
Landi river. The Sounhra branch of the Sangarh comes from Rakni, 
according to both Leech and Lumsden. From Rakni to Koli no hill is 
crossed, and the same is the case to Thal, Daki, Baghao and Smalan 
(? Ishmailan). I therefore think the Sounhra also rises in the main ridge 
not far from Mount Chappar. Thus I suppose a spur to spring from the Sali- 
man range somewhere between the Jaba and Chappar peaks (north of 
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it is the Bort river, south of it the Thal or Sounhra river), and run 
east of Manart, and there to split into two, and give rise to the Lund! 
river; the end of these ramifications being respectively the junction of the 
Sounhra and Lundi, and of the Sounhra and the Drtg. 

But there is still another range to which I wish to call attention. In 
going from Sakhi Sarwar to Rakni, a high and difficult hill has to be 
passed,— Lumsden says by the Paiwat Kotel, and Leech ata place called 
Untpalana. This is the ridge on which the proposed sanitarium of Ek 
Bhie is situated, and it is 7,462 feet in height. 

Again, the Kaho river, after watering the Sham plain and emerging 
into the plains at Harand, rises to the north in Khetran country, and from 
the slopes of a range the natives call the Kala or Siah Roh. This Kala Roh, 
I think, must be the same as the range crossed between Sakhi Sarwar and 
Rakni. Again, Lumsden gives routes from Thal to Sebi and to Kahun. 
Both of these immediately after leaving Thal cross a range of hills, which I 
conclude to be identical with the Kala Roh, a hittle to the east. We have 
no more cross routes to the west by which we can continue this range in that 
direction, but we know that the Nari and Gorzamin rivers rise to the north 
of Dadar, and to the east of Mount Chappar, and to the south of Smalan 
and Baghao. Therefore I take, this range to be the Kala Roh of the east 
routes, and thus we have a spur running from the vicinity of Mount 
Chappar, east, as far as the neighbourhood of Barkhan of the Khetrans, 
and then turning north and ending in the plains west of Mangrotah. 
Of course these are but suppositions, but they have been carefully thought 
on, and I think may be accepted with some confidence. There is one point, 
however, which I am doubtful of, vzz., whether Barkhan and Rakni are on 
the same side of the range or not. 

The Kakar country is probably very much like that passed through on 
the Gomal route; the hills are probably bare and in many places precipi- 
tous, while at the bottom are valleys of different width, which are depen- 
dent on irrigation. There are probably no trees either on the hills or in 
the valleys, but grazing is probably abundant and excellent. The climate 
in the west portions of the Kakar country must be temperate, but still 
cold enough to make it an object with the inhabitants to migrate to warmer 
places in the winter. All that is known of Bori, Thal, &c., will be found 
described elsewhere. 

The Kakars claim to be descended from one Sharif-tid-din, who was the 
son of Sharaband, the eldest son of Keysh, who was made a Mahamadan by 
the great prophet himself, and thereafter called Abdul Rashid, until ma 
fight with infidels at Mecca, he is said to have slain 17 men with his own 
hand, and received from Mahamad the title of Pret Khan, since changed 
into Pathan, of which race he is the reputed founder. 

Sharif-ad-din is said to have had five sons, all founders of clans, viz., 
Shirani, Tarin, Miuni, Barechi1, and Umar-id-din. The mother of Shirant, 
the eldest, was a Kakar, and finding that her lord intended to make 
Tarin, his second son, his heir, she left his protection and returned to her 
own tribe and to her father’s house; her descendants have therefore been 
included among Pathans, and with them the whole of the Kakars under 
one name. 

The Kakars are found scattered over Afghanistan, and a strong branch 
of them, now known as the Gakars, are located on the banks of the Jhélam 
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in Kashmir. The country of the Kakars is as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. 

Their country is extensive and intersected by spurs coming down from 
the Saliman range, but which, owing to the great elevation of the plains 
themselves, rise to no great height above them; it is almost devoid of trees, 
and the few that do exist, have been brought up with considerable care 
in the immediate vicinity of villages. 

Small portions of the land, here and there, are irrigated from “ karez,” 
but the chief mass of the cultivation is “lallam,” or dependent on rain, 
which, however, seems to be more general here than in any other locality 
in these parts. There is but one crop in the year, but this tribe possess 
large flocks and herds of camels, cattle, sheep and goats, and export hides, 
ghee, wool, and goats to Peshin, the Derajat and Kandahar. 

The whole of the asafctida trade of Herat and the Nadalidar, a or more 
properly speaking the collection of the gum from the wild plant, isin the 
hands of the Kakars, who send down from five to six thousand people 
annually to these localities, and pay considerable sums to the Governors of 
Herat for the privilege of the asafcetida collecting monopoly. 

The present actual strength of the Kakar tribes and their divisions 
may be gleaned from the following brief notice of each section :— 

Jalazde.—This is the most influential division of the Kakars, and can 
muster some 2,000 fighting men; their main strength les about Kaisar 
and Bori. 

Masakhél—Musters 8,000 men, occupying Sarai, a place at the foot 
of the mountains on the Mari frontier, with which tribe this section have 
interminable feuds. 

Kudizte—Numbers 2,000 strong; this section is rather looked down 
upon by the rest of the clan, owing to their occupying the country about 
Darzi Karez, and being obliged to pay revenue to the ruler of Peshin, 
whose territory they adjoin. 

Utmankhel.—This section can turn out about 200 men. It was an 
offshoot of this section, which, after assisting Saltan Mahmnod of Ghazni 
in his expedition to Hindtstan in A. D. 997, settled in the hilly range form- 
ing the northern boundary of the Péshawar valley, and to the north- 
west of Raniz&e, where they are to be found in the present day. 

Abdalaztie—Musters 2,000 and resides at Mayana. 

Kabizae—Who hold the lands of Tarbezée, on the Zhob road, are 
chiefly shepherds, and turn out 1,000 strong. 


Hamzazae—Turns out 1,100 men, and occupies Shahrang. 
Shabozdé, Tenizae and Alizae, each musters 209 strong. The Alizie 


have another faction 300 strong at China. The head-quarters of the first 
three are at Darzi and Sazri. 


Khidarazde—Occupies Maskat, mustering 200 strong. 


The total fighting strength of the Kakars, including the Targhani 
and Zhdb factions, would thus be from 14 to 20,000 men; to the former 
of these sections belonged the infamous Haj1 Khan, Kakar. 

The Kakars are on friendly terms with, and consider themselves brethren 
of, the Ghilzaes, 
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Besides the Kakars above-mentioned, there are some 400 families resid- 
ing in the villages of Kochkhana, Balakaz, and Deh Khojah in the Kandahar 
neighbourhood. 

From the extreme antiquity of this clan, there is no end to the rami- 
fications into which it has run, and the following tribes all claim connection 
with, or descent from, the Kakars;—Arabia Khel or race of Mflas, the 
Taemtinis of Ghor, the Firozkohi Hazéras and the Kayani tribe of 
Seistan (who are generally called Biloches, but are in reality, and acknowledge 
themselves descended from, the Sangar Khél Kakars), as well as the Utman 
Khéls and Gakars already noticed. 

Besides these sections Elphinstone mentions the Sanatia section, which 
Lumeden calls the Simantha. They inhabit the district called Ktnchogae, 
which stretches south-west from the Ktnd peak towards Kach Toba and 
Peshin. 

The Kakars of the Sha) valley are of the Kasi section. 

The inhabitants of Sebi are Kakars of the Pani section. 

The tribe known as Lani Pathans are Kakars; they occupy the 
country to the north of the Mari Biloches. The division called 
Hamzazae by Lumsden is a section of the Lani branch. The Isakhél 
is a division of this tribe; they dwell south-west of the Kasraénis and 
number 3,000 fighting men. The Esott Kakars are not mentioned by 
Lumsden, though they are by Elphinstone and Raverty, and there is no 
doubt they exist. They occupy the country to the west of the Ustara- 
nahs, Kasranis. (Hlphinstone—Raverty—Lumsden.) 

KAKRAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A passin Afghanistan leading from the Ghazni district over the Gualkoh 
range to the valley of Jarmata; the pass is similar in its nature to that of 
Giulbaori (which see). (Broadfoot.) 

KAKSHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan in the Ghorband valley, 5 miles west of the 
mouth of the Kaoshén pass, inhabited by 200 families of Parsiwans, 
said to have been placed here by Timtr Lang. (Leech.) 

KALA ABDOULA KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,677 feet. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 8 miles east of the Kohjak Pass, 52 miles from 
Qwetta, 91 miles from Kandahar. There is a tank in the fort, and a garden 
and room for one battalion, and outside a grove of trees and a fine stream of 
water close to it. There are here 30 houses of Atchakzaes, according to 
Leech ; but Garden says it is a strong and large, walled village. Forage and 
grass are abundant. During the Afghan war, Lieutenant Bosanquet was left 
here to form a corps of Atchakzaes Outram says it is an extensive place forti- 
fied with mud walls and round towers, which are, however, not provided with 
guns nor pierced with embrasures. (Hough—Leech— Garden—Outram.) 

KALA ABDUL RAHMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort and village in Afghanistan, about 50 miles north-east of Kalat-i- 
Ghilz&e ; it is the fort of the chief of the Tokhi Ghilzdes. It is a square 
of 120 yards with a mud wall 6 feet thick and 24 feet high, with large towers 
at each angle and in the centre of each face. Though it resisted all the 
efforts of Shah Shijah to take it, it was blown up and destroyed by the 
British under Outram in 1839. 

The approach to this fort from the direction of Kalat-i-Ghilzfe is by a 
difficult ravine and a pass as difficult as the Kohjak, but from the direction 
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of Kala Khan Taraki there is no obstacle. The village of Abdal Rahman 
has some 2,000 to 3,000 houses, 100 shops, and with some 5,000 families of 
Lohanis outside. The residence of the chief is in the fort, which is in the 
mifidle of the town, and has two guns at its gateway. There are 6 or 7 
wells inside, and many villages round of Ghilzfes and Lohanis. The chief 
maintains a force of 200 foot and 100 horse, but could assemble his tribe, 
amounting to 5,000 or 6,000 fighting men, in a few hours. This fort is 
sometimes called Kala Margha or Nawa Margha. (Broad/foot.) 

KALA AFGHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort in Ktndttz, Afghan-Tarkistan, on the east side of the Lata- 
band pass, and on the road to Badakhshan from Kindaz. It is famous 
for its springs, of which there are 450 in the neighbourhood. Wood states 
it to be 1,000 feet higher than Talikhan, but does not mention the elevation 
of that place. (Wood.) | 

KALA AHMAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village in the Shakar Dara glen, Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghan- 
istan, on a small rivulet. (Masson.) 

KALA-I-ALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 76 miles from Jalalabad, on the Alingar river, 
consisting of 800 houses of Attoke Afghans (? Otak Ghilzies). (Leech.) 

KALA AMIR KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles north-east of Farah, situated among 
mountains. (Zhornton.) 

KALA ARGHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Badakhshan, 23 miles from Taishkhan, 75 miles from Jarm, on 
the left bank of Kokcha river. (Davies.) 

KALA ASIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,000 feet. 

A fort in Afghanistan, 33 miles south-east of Kab&l on the route from 
Kabal to Jalalabad by the Karkacha Pass. (Zhornton.) 

KALA AZIM KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 3,945 feet. 
A ruined village m Afghanistan with a square mud fort, 73 miles from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 16 miles from Kandahar. Supplies are very scarce here ; 
fuel, excepting the wild thyme, not being procurable ; good water is procurable 
from two wells, that from the “ Karez” being rather brackish ; grass in small 
quantities is procurable, and camel forage is abundant. The elevated ground 
is a mile beyond the fort. There is a good deal of cultivation round the 
village. (Hough—Garden—Campbell.) 

KALA-I-BABAKAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 6 miles east of the Kotal-i-Sarwandi Pass over the 
Saliman range and at the source of the Gomal river. There is a fort here 
in good repair, inhabited by Kardétis, and it has some cultivation very 
carefully and laboriously irrigated by ducts. It is the last place to the east 
on the Gomal road at which any supplies are procurable for many marches. 
(Broadfoot.) 

KALA BADAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort in Afghanistan, on the bank of a feeder of the Murghab. 
( Thornton.) 

KALA-I-BAKSHI—Iat. Long. Elev. - 

A village in the Ghilz&ée country, 36 miles from Ghazni, and 10 miles from 
Mashaki, south-east on the direct road to Qwetta. Itis a collection of several 
walled villages inhabited by Tokhi and Andari Ghilzaes. Supplies are 
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abundant and cheap. ‘Salep misri” is found all over the hills near this 
place. (NW. Campbell—Broaa/oot.) 

KALA-I-BHAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, south-east of Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 
situated in a plain, and containing 400 to 500 houses. It belongs to the 
chief of the Ohtak Ghilzies. (Outram.) 

KALA BILAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village in Afghanistan, situated at the north-west corner of the 
plain of Beghram, north of Kabal. A few Hind® traders reside here, who 
have considerable intercourse with ha neighbouring hill tribes.—(Masson.) 

KALA-I-BIST— Lat. ong. Elev 
A fort in Afghanistan, about 30 miles south of Girishk, situated in an 
island on the Helmand, just above the confluence of the Tarnak river. 
It was formerly a place of some consequence, but was destroyed by 
Timiér Lang. Its ruins are still very considerable. (Ferrier.) 

KALA CHAP—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Badakhsha n, at the Junction of Kokcha with the Amt Daria, 
The latter river is fordable at this point. (Wood.) 

KALA DAOLAT KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the road between Ghazni and Kolalga in 
Zirmat. The road as far as this is very good, but beyond it is more 
difficult. (Broadfoot.) 

KALA-I-DUKHTAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small ruined fort in Afghanistan, 3 miles south of Sabzawar, on the left 
bank of the Adraskand, where that river turns the hills. On the extreme edge 
of these hillsis built, just opposite the fort of Kala-i-Pisr, a wall and parapet 
now in ruins, with a high tower in tolerable preservation, and which is seen 
for miles. (B. Conolly.) 

KALA DURUS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort and village in Chitral, Afghanistan, 8 miles from the south boundary 
of that State, and about 100 giles above Jalalabad, on the left bank of Kunar 
river; it has about 1,000 houses; this is probably the place called Dras by 
other authorities. (Davies.) 

KALA FATULA—Lat. Long. Elev. 3,918 feet. 
A small square mud fort in Afghanistan, 90 miles from Qwetta, 57 miles from 
Kandahar, with bastions at the angles. The water here is brackish from a 
duct and some wells. Forage and grass are procurable. It contains 30 
houses inside and 10 outside of Nurzie Afghans. There isagood deal of 
cultivation round. 

KALA FAZL KHAN—Iat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 2 miles from Chotiali, having 100 houses 
inhabited by Zarkhan (?) Pathans. Water is procured from wells. (Leech.) 

KALA GAE—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 12 miles from Khinjan, 18 miles from 
Ghori. It is small, but water, grass, and fuel are procurable. (4. Leech.) 

KALAGAR— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 80 miles south-east of Ghazni, on a road to Dera 
Ishmail Khan. S Water j is supplied #é stream. ( Thornton.) 

KALA HAJI—Lat. Lon Elev 
A village and fort in Koh Daman of” Kabal, 10 miles north of that city, on 
a small stream which drains to the Panjshér nver. (Zhornton.) 
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KALA-I-HAJI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 7 miles west of Kabal, on Ghazni road. The sur- 
rounding country is an expanse of groves, gardens, and orchards, watered 
by channels drawn from the Kabal river. 


KALA IBRAHIMI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in eastern extremity of the plain of Bakwa, Afghanistan, 95 miles from 
Girishk, 66 miles from Farah. There are several small forts in ite vicinity. 
(Sanders. ) 


KALA IDGAH—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 10 miles west of Herat, on the Mashad road. Water 
is abundant. (Clerk.) 


KALA-I-J AFAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,800 feet. 
A village in Afghanistan, 52 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzae, on the left bank of 
the Tarnak river. Itis situate in a fertile and well cultivated country. (Hough.) 


KALA KAFAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The ruins of an ancient fort in Nangnahar, Afghanistan, south of Tatang. 
They are of considerable extent. (Masson.) 

KALA KAFAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined fort in Afghan-Turkistan, situated in the lower portion of the 
Saeghan valley. The remains are very imposing, and from the bulk of 
the stones employed in their construction, are calculated to excite much 
wonder. (Masson.) 

KALA KAFAR—Lat. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistan about 40 miles from Maemana, 
on the road to Shibrgham. There is no village, but an encampment of 
Uzbaks on the top of a hill. (Ferrier.) 

KALA KAISAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, a few parasangs north-east of Teivereh in the 
Taimani country. It is now ruined. (Ferrier.) 

KALA-I-KALAGAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan, .45 miles from Kondaz, 136 miles from Jarm, 
situated in a valley inhabited by Kataghan Uzbake; water from a stream. 
(Davies). 

KALA-I-KAROTI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 102 miles south-east of Ghaani, and at the west end 
of the Ghwalari Pass, containing 30 houses of Karoti Afghans. Water is 
procured from the Gomal river. (Broadfoot—Leech.) 


KALA KASHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 9 miles west of Herat. Provisions are scarce here. 
(Clerk.) 

KALA KASIM—Lat. Long. Elev. 


& 

An old deserted fort in Afghanistan, 13 miles from K&bal on the Ghazni 
road, situate in a beautiful and highly cultivated valley near the bank of a 
feeder of the Kabal river. 

KALA KAZI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 20 miles north of Kabal, south-east of 
Istalif. (Thornton.) 

KALA KAZI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 3 miles south-west of Kabal. It is in- 
closed with a wall, and is surrounded with orchards, and is situated in an 
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eminence. The inhabitants are Furmuli Tajaks. Water is plentiful both 
in ‘ Karez’ and springs, and fire-wood, grazing and forage are procurable. 
(Masson— Campbell.) 

KALA-I-KHALAKDAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 13 miles from Kandahar, on the road to Ghazni, 
situate in an open level, but ill cultivated country. 


KALA KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in the Koh Daman, Afghanistan, north of Kabal, consisting of 400 
houses, the greater part of which are fortified. It is famed for raisins 
of a superior flavour. (Masson.) 

KALA KHAN—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 105 miles from Ghazni, on the Rah-i-Maraf 
road to the Derajat. It is situated in a cultivated country sprinkled with 
villages inhabited by Taraki Ghilzies. Water is abundant. (Lumsden.) 


KALA KHANAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Ghilzae, Afghanistan, situated 12 miles from Kala-i-Bhao, south- 
east of Kalat-i-Ghilzde, in the hills. It belongs to the chief of the Ohtak 
Ghilzae, who has ordinarily a garrison of 40 or 50 men, but could assemble 
from 1,000 to 2,000 of his tribe in a few hours. (Outram.) 


KALA KHAN TARAKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, about 20 miles from Makar, on 
the direct road from that place to Shalkot. It is situated in the middle of a 
populous town. It belongs to the chief of the Taraki Ghilzdes, who 
here maintains a force of 800 horse and foot, but could assemble his tribe, 
amounting to 4,000 men, in a few hours. 

KALA KHASH— 
See Khash. (Leech.) 

KALA KHOJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghan-Turkistan, north of Bamian, on road to 
Kamard, and between Saighan and Dasht-i-Saféd. The valley here opens 
a little, and there are several forts and encampments in it, the largest of the 
former being Kala Khdja. (Masson.) 

KALA KHOJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshén, Afghanistan, 52 miles from Jfrm, and on the 
banks of the Ab-i-Vardoj. (Davies.) 


KALA KHOJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Vakhan, Afghanistan, on the bank of the Amt Daria. 
It is the first mhabited place met with coming from Badakshan. (Wood.) 


KALA KHUSHK-I-JAMBURAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small fort in Afghanistan, 16 miles north-east by east of Sabzawar, 
situated in a fertile plain, 20 miles in breadth, inclosed by hills, which on the 
east: break into a valley running from it. Close to it is a stream of delicious 
water, and there are many other forts in the vicinity, (Conolly.) 


KALAL KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 30 miles south of south shore of lake 
Abistada. 

KALA LAREIM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshén, 15 miles from Teshkhan and 83 miles from Jarm, 
situated in the valley of the Kokcha, on the left bank. (Davies.) 
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KALA-I-LANGAR—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 222 miles from Bers Tshmail, 68 miles from Ghazni, 
on Ghwalari road. ‘There are two forts here containing about 80 houses, the 
larger fort is a square of 100 yards; the mud walls, 20 feet high, are flanked by 
towers, and are not above six feet thick; there is no ditch, and the gate is 
uncovered, yet this is one of the strongest forts in Katawaz. The inhabi- 
tants are Stliman Khél Ghilzies. (Broadfoot.) 

KALA MAHAMAD AZIM— 
See Kfiram Fort. 


KALA MAHAMAD HUSEN—Lat. Long. Elev 
A fort in the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, ae 15 miles from Jalalabad. 
KALA MAMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A fort in Wazikhwah district of the Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, on a road 
from the Ktndar to Kandahér, 12 miles from Khan Taraki, and some 32 
miles from Makar. The fort contains stables and lines for the horse and foot 
garrison, and has two shops and two wells inside. It has three gateways, 
and on the walls are three wall pieces, outside is a ‘ Karez.’ (Broadfoot.) 

KALA-I-MAOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined castleip Afghanistan, in the valley of the Khashk river. There is 
only one wretched cell in it, still capable of sheltering a traveller, and 
an extensive “ Karez” in the middle of the valley remains to attest its former 
high state of culture, and suggests the notion that in other days the waters 
of the Khtishk rivulet were expended on irngation, ere they could reach 
Kala-i-Maor; at present this valley harbours not a living soul. It is in 
the country of the Salor Tarkmans, and at the time of Abbott’s journey to 
Khiva, formed the extreme southern point of that Khanat. (Addo/t.) 

KALA-I-MARGHA. 
See Kala Abdiil Rahman. (Outram.) 

KALA-I-MASHAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakshan, 60 miles from Ktndaz, 120 miles from Jirm, 
inhabited by pastoral tribes. Vide Mushhud. ( Davies.) 

KALA MIR ALAM—Lat. Long. - Elev. 
A fort in Shorawak, Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahar to Kalat. 
It is large, and neatly constructed of mud, with eight towers on each face, 
having an intermediate one between the angular ones. Close to it is a canal 
from the Lora river. (Masson.) 

KALA MIRJI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Hisarak division, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing 80 houses 
of Tajaks. MacGregor. 

KALA-I-MOGHAL KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 106 miles north-west of Jalalabad, on the Alingar 
road, consisting of 300 houses of Adoke Afghans. (?) (Otak Ghilzaes). 
(Leech.) 


KALA MOHSAN—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 5 miles east of Kabal, between it and Khard Kabal. 
(Hasson). 

KALA MOMAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A villagein Afghanistan, 10 miles saat ob Kandahar, on right bank of 
Tarnak river. There is a little cultivation in the neighbourhood. Water 
from springs, but brackish. This is the village entered in Colonel Walker’s 
map as Momun-i-Gudukhan. (Lumsden.) 
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KALA MOLA HAZRAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jaldak district, Afghanistan, south-west of Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 
in the Koh-i-Palao-i-Argandab. Near this village there is a lead mine. 
(Bellew). 

KALAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
One of the four valleys of Nijrao, Afghanistan, inhabited by Pashaes and 
Tajaks. It is independent. (Leech). 

KALA-I-N ADA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 52 miles from Kandahfr, on the road to Herat. It 
is of large dimensions, but is in rums. There is a good supply of water 
here, and the adjacent country is well cultivated. 


KALA NAJIL—Lat. Long Elev. . 
A village in Afghanistan, 88 miles fr Jalalabad, 41 miles from Farajkhén, 
on the Alishang river, consisting of a fort and 300 houses. (Leech.) 

KALANDAR KHEL— 
See Ghilzaes. 

KALA NAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined town and fort in Afghanistan, 20 miles north-east of Herat, and 
north of the Serabund mountains. It was once a place of some importance, 
and a depét for caravans going from Persia to Bokhara; but now it is only 
surrounded by a few tents of Hazaras. It was destroyed by a force sent 
from Herat in consequence of the plundering propensities of its inhabit- 
ants.— (Vambery.) 

KALA NAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, not far from Kalo, north of Hajikhak Pass, 
on road from Kabal to Bamidn. It is built of burnt bricks on an eminence. 
(Masson.) 

KALA NAWA MARGHA— 
See Kala Abdal Rahman. 

KALA NOR MAHAMAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, 66 miles east of Kandahar on the Argesin 
river. The river is here difficult to ford in flood. (Leech.) 


KALA PADSHAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, at the entrance of the Dara Nir glen, in Kanar, 
built by a former Governor of Jalalabad for the coercion of the neighbour- 
ing tribes. (Masson.) 

KALA PANJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Badakhshan, on left bank of Ama Daria, just below the junc- 
tion of the Sar-i-Kol and Langar Kish branches. It 1s so called from five 
small rocky hillocks in the neighbourhood, upon all of which there were 
formerly tenements. One of these hillocks rises immediately from the 
stream ; its surface is covered with houses, and it is crested by a fort j in toler- 
able preservation. ( Wood.) 

KALA-I-PAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined city in Seistén, Afghanistan, on right bank of Helmand river, 
which was once the most extensive in that country, probably marking the 
site of the ancient city of Zarenj. (Ferrier.) 

KALA RAHIM KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 60 miles south of Ghazni, on the route by the west 
shore of lake Abistada to Shalkot. 
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KALA RAMZAN KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 3 miles south of Kalat- -Ghilzde, on the 
road from Ghazni to Kandahar. It belongs to the shilzdes of the 
Ohtak branch. There isa “ Karez” of excellent water . ose to it. Two 
or three Hindis reside in the castle. (Masson.) 

KALA SANGI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An ancient fort in Afghanistan, a few miles north-eas of Teivereh, in 
the Taimfni country. It is built of stone on an emine ice level at top. 
The wall is built of large roughly cut stones piled on ea 1 other without 
any cement. There are no inhabitants in it. It was o ice supphed with 
water by two aqueducts which led into an immense tank in the centre of the 
fortress. Yar Mahamad of Herat fearing these ruins mig it be made avail- 
able by rebels ordered them to be razed to the ground. (/ errier.) 

KALA SAR MAHAMAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,051. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the Ghazni and K&ba. road, between 
Shékhabad and Maidan. (Hough.) 

KALA SAR SANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghaén-Tiirkistan, near Saechan, commanding the gorge of the 
defile south of the valley of Saeghan. The fort is a rude sliapeless building, 
with no pretensions to strength, but what it derives from its site, yet it is 
regarded by the Saeghanchis as the key to Tarkistan. (Mausson.) 

KALA SHAHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An old fort built by Timffr Shah to command the town of Istalif in the 
Koh Daman of Afghanistan. It had lofty walls and towers built of 
mud, but it has now been pulled down by the inhabitants, who were not 
disposed to have so formidable a work near them. A canal also, which used 
to run through its centre, has been diverted into the town. There are 
numerous hilly trees sprinkled about in its vicinity. (Masson.) 

KALA SHAH MIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 32 miles south-west of Kandahar, on the road to 
Seistan. It is a small place, but has a small manufactory of salt. (Leeck.) 

KALA-I-SOBH A—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles from Kandahar, on the road to Kalat-i- 
Ghilzée. (Zhornton.) 

KALA SCFED—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village in the Shakar Dara valley, Koh Daman of Kabal, 
Afghanistan. (Maseon.) 

KALA-I-SYAD GHARIB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 23 miles from Jalalabad, on the Kanar river, 
consisting of 60 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 

K ALAT-I-GHILZAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,773 
A fort in Afghanistan, situated on right bank of Tarnak river, 89 miles 
from Kandahar, 144 miles Ghazni, 229 miles Kabal, 468 miles Herat. 

There is no town here, but there are two small walled villages not far 
from the fort to the north-west, and some felt tents on the plain around. 
The present fort of Kalat-i-Ghilzie stands on an isolated plateau, having 
a command to the south of several hundred feet above the surrounding 
country, the slopes from which form the glacis, and are in places exceeding- 
ly steep. The tracing is irregular, but affords generally a strong defensive 
outline. The ramparts have been scarped to a great height out of the 
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face of the hill, and revetted with bricks made of kneaded straw and mud, 
built in layers and allowed to dry in the sun. A good substantial parapet 
surmounts this, and is carried all round the works which now embrace the 
whole plateau. Towards the western face a mass of conglomerate, shoot- 
ing up to the height of some eighty or one hundred feet, affords a natural 
cavalier, upon which a gun, en dbarbette, ranges over all the works under 
this mound. Ona level with the terreplein of the fort is the old magazine, 
which was screened on the exposed side by a substantial wall of masonry ; 
but a new one has now been built in a far worse position, immediately to 
the south of the cavalier. From the mound two copious springs flow, afford- 
ing an abundant supply of delicious water for the garrison. There 
are two gateways of the usual native construction, with the roadway turn- 
ing at mght angles shortly after entering the place; the main one is to 
the south, the approach to it steep and well flanked by the tracing of the 
works on the left. The other gateway is immediately opposite this 
to the north; its construction is similar, but it has no flanking defences. 
The approach to it is comparatively easy, and large masses of conglomerate, 
lying scattered in the immediate vicinity, would afford cover from which 
to keep down any fire which might be opened ona party approaching the 
gate. Within the fort and between the two gates is the bazaar, containing 
at present some thirty shops. The quarters of the garrison are ranged 
round the ramparts, and there are two extensive granaries, besides a com- 
fortable residence for the Governor. Outside the works, all round this 
fortress, six or eight feet from the bottom of the wall, the hill has been 
scarped perpendicular for a height of about eight feet; it is probable, 
however, that rain will before long smooth this down toa more natural 
slope. The evident weak points of the place are, first, the long-necked 
eastern bastion, which has no flanking support of any description, and 
could itself develop but a feeble fire; immediately in front of it on the 
opposite side of a deep ravine, and distant six hundred yards, are two 
mounds affording excellent positions for breaching this bastion, while 
undulations in the slope of the hill give good cover for the approach of 
light troops to within easy range; second, a general want of flanking — 
defences along the whole of the northern face; and lastly, the large masses 
of conglomerate already referred to, which are scattered about the base 
of the works along the whole of the western face, where a detached round 
tower and postern have lately been made. 

During the rebellion in Afghanistan in 1841, Kalat-i-Ghilzae was oc- 
cupied by a British detachment 950 strong from the Kandahar garrison under 
the command of Captain Craigie. This detachment reached Kalat-i- 
Ghilzie in November 1841. On the 9th December the Ghilzaes in a 
manner invested the place, but they made no attempt to assault, nor indeed 
was the blockade kept up with any strictness. This state of affairs continued 
throughout the winter, which told severely on the garrison from their not bei 
properly supplied with shelter, and insufficiently even with food. In April 
1842 the Ghilzdes first began to approach and invest the place more closely. 
Towards the middle of May they commenced to dig trenches round the 
place, working at them all night. By the 16th they had completely sur- 
rounded the fort with them, the nearest being about 250 y. from the 
defences. ‘On the evening of the 20th the enemy were unusually quiet, 
and the night passed without mishap, till towards morning, when the moon, 
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which had been shining before, went down. It was then that the attention of 
the officer on duty was arrested by the clatter of horses’ feet, indicating 
the close presence of a large body of horse, and the word was 

round to get ready. Shortly afterwards the whole northern face of the 
works was assaulted by dense bodies of the enemy. The morning was 
so dark that they were within 100 yards before they were observed, though 
the garrison was on the look out for them, and they came on with great 
boldness, shouting ‘allah,’ ‘allah.’ They were received with discharges of 
grape and a hot fire of musketry, which must have done heavy execution 
among their dense masses; still they pressed on, pushing their attack with 
the greatest vehemence at the north-east and north-west angles of the 
works, where the ascent was most easy and the defences apparently most acces- 
sible. At the north-east angle the defences consisted of a ditch, a scarp 
of some seven or eight feet in height,a slop2 of some eight feet between 
the top of the scarp and the parapet, the latter consisting of sand 
bags. The enemy, by the aid of scaling ladders, crossed the ditch, ascended 
the scarp and sloping bank, and endeavoured to get over the parapet; here 
they were resolutely met with the musket and bayonet. Thrice they came 
boldly on to the assault, planting one of their standards within a yard of 
the muzzle of one of our guns, and thrice they were driven back; only 
one man succeeded in getting into the place, and he was shot with his 
foot on the axle of this gun. Two guns were in position at this part of 
the works, and the attempts of the enemy to get within the works through 
their embrasures, and over the parapets on either side, were so determined 
that the artillerymen for some minutes were obliged to quit their guns, 
and betake themselves to the musket and bayonet, with which they did 
good service; the sepoys too fought well; one of them was observed by the 
artillerymen to bayonet four men. The principal annoyance suffered by 
the garrison was from showers of heavy stones; these were thrown into 
the works in great quantity to cover the escaladers, and several of our 
men were knocked down and smartly bruised by them. During the 
height of the assault the enemy fired little; they apparently slung their 
matchlocks and came on sword in hand, but they were met by a fire so 
deadly and well sustained that they had no chance of success. The as- 
sault lasted from twenty minutes to half an hour, and at daybreak they 
drew off, carrying away all their wounded and many of theirdead. A 
party of them took refuge behind some rocks at the north-west angle of 
the works and just under the barracks, popping their heads out occasion- 
ally; they fired a few shots, but so seldom that their numbers were 
supposed to be few. Two companies of sepoys sallied out to unearth 
them, and to the surprise of all at least 300 men broke cover and 
bolted for’ the neighbouring ravines. A heavy fire was poured into 
them, but they ran so fast, and cover was so close, that few of 
them fell. The greater part of the enemy retired into the ravines 
into which they had dragged their dead and wounded, and from daylight 
until 4 past 2 p. mw. they were employed in carrying them off. They 
left 104 dead bodies at the foot of the defences, and within a few 
days after the assault the Political Agent ascertained that the number of 
killed and of wounded men, who died within a few days after the action, 
considerably exceeded 400. On the dead bodies were found quantities of 
British magazine cartridges, supposed to have been procured at Ghazni, 
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Computed by themselves, the lowest number of assailants was stated at 5,500 
men, the highest at 7,000. (Stocqueler—Lumsden.) 

KALA TOPCHI BASHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined fort in. Afghanistan, a short distance west of Kabal. It still 

some fine plane trees near it and an excellent spring of water. 

It is usual for ‘ kafilas’ going west to collect here. (Masson.) 

KALA TAK—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village i in Afghanistan, left bank of Kanar river, 84 miles above Jalalabad, 
and consisting of 100 houses. There 1s a fort here, and it is on the boun- 
dary of Chitral. (Masson.) 


KALA TAKAH—Lat. Long. Elev 
A fort in Afghain-Tarkistan, 42 mules south of Sar-i-Pal. (Thornton.) 
KALA VALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village, in Maemana district, of Afghanistén, 50 miles west of Mae- 
mana. It contains 230 houses, some inhabited by Uzbaks, the rest by 
Kapchaks; a little river passes through it, flowing northwards. When 
Vambery passed through this village it was empty from the inhabit- 
ants having been partly massacred, partly sold as slavesby an “alaman” of 
the Sarik Tarkmans. (Ferrier— Vi ambery.) 
KALA WASIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Kah Dara division, Koh Daman, Afghanistan, north-west of 
Kabal. (Masson.) 
K ALA-I-WUS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Vakhan, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, on bank of the Panj river, 
15 miles above Kala Panj. (Davies.) 
KALA-I-YARDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan, 38 miles from Jtrm, on left bank of the Ab-i- 
Vardoj. (Davies.) 
KALA ZAL—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghain-Tirkistan, situated at junction of the Kandiz river 
with the Ama Daria. (Moorcro/t.) 
KALA ZIABEG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Chitral, Afghanistan, about 12 miles above Darband and 25 
below the Chattiboi Lake, situated in a rich valley with pasturage, but no 
“village. (Davies.) 
KALMANAE—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 33 miles from Jalalabad, on ‘the Kanar river, con- 
sisting of 36 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 
KALU—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,480. 
A passin Afghanistan over a spur of the Koh Baba, between the Haji 
Khak Pass and Bamian. Ite elevation is 12,480 feet. Burnes in attempt- 
ing to cross this pass was arrested by snow, consequently he doubled it 
by passing round its shoulder. The road was very bad, frightful precipices 
hung over him, and for about a mile it was impossible to proceed on 
horseback. This bypath appears to have been fortified in former years. 
eae .) 
LU—Lat Long. Elev 
A valley in Afghanistan, south of Bamidn, at the head of a stream which 
joins the Bamian river below it. It contains about 20 forts and some few 
winter quarters of nomads. It belongs to the Darghan tribe of Hazaras. 
(Moorcroft— Burnes, Masson.) 
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KAMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
See Kinar. | 
MacGregor says there is a village of this name in the Jalalabad valley, 
but Masson says it is a district on the left bank of Kabal river, extending 
east from the junction of the Ktnar river to the Saféd Bini rock. It is 
abundantly garnished with villages and gardens, and has a good deal of culti- 
vation. (Masson—Mac@Gregor.) 

KAMARD—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,600. 
A village and fort of Afghan-Tarkistin on the road from Balkh 
to Kabal, and about 110 miles south of Khilm. It is inhabited by 
Hazaras and Tajaks. The valley in which it is situated is watered by 
the Sarkhab, a considerable tributary of the Kindiz river, which 
under the fort of Kamard has a width of 24 feet, a mean depth of 2, and 
an average current of 44 miles an hour. Its source is at the head of the 
valley, where it issues from an aperture in the rock. Here is the Ziarat of 
Haji Abdila, much resorted to in the hot weather, but inaccessible in the 
winter on account of ice and snow. During summer and winter the volume 
of water of this mineral spring is unaltered in bulk, having a temperature 
of 48°, The fort of Kamard is 5,600 feet above the sea. Burnes describes 
it as a narrow valley, with beautiful orchards of apricots extending 
for some miles beyond the village of Kamard, the rocks rising on 
either side to a height of 3,000 feet, frequently precipitous, the dell being 
nowhere more than 300 yards wide. Another officer describes the valley 
“as scarcely worthy of the name of valley, but rather should be called a 
deep dreary glen, so narrow is it and so vast the rocks that bound it.” 
It is approachable by two principal roads from the north, the one by 
the Dandan-i-Shikan, and the other by the Nal-i-Farash; besides these 
there is a small difficult pathway leading by a less devious route across 
the hills immediately in front of the Saeghan fort. The whole extent 
of this glen from Kamard to the Kara Kotal, about 10 or 12 miles, presente 
much the same appearance, with the exception of the change from orchard 
to field; but everywhere it is narrow, generally under 150 paces in width, 
and always enclosed by stupendous rocks msing about 1,000 feet above 
the bottom, tortuous too in the extreme, at every bend appearing to enter 
a dungeon, no outlet being visible till approached closely, the gloomy 
precipices rising on all sides like walls. 

Wood says Kamard resembles Saeghén, but its valley is more capacious, 
its orchards more extensive, and its capabilities of cultivation far higher 
than those of that valley. The width of the plain rarely exceeds 400 
yards, is as smooth as a bounding green, and walled in by grand, almost 
perpendicular mountains, that rise full 1,000 feet above the plain. Large 
supplies of every earn of provisions common to the country could be 
calculated on in this valley. 

The produce of the valley is given by Wood at 1,500 ‘kharwars.’ There 
are nine forts in it containing 700 families, who can turn out 130 match- 
lockmen. 

This valley was the scene of a very gallant little affair during the Afghan 
campaign of 1840. The fort of Bajgah had been occupied by five companies of 
Hay’s regiment, but owing to the inhabitants showing a rebellious spirit and 
collecting in numbers, it was deemed advisable to reinforce the post with 
one company from Saeghan. Sergeant Douglas was accordingly detached 
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with two companies to Kamard to aid the reinforcement in joining. Not 
finding the detachment at Kamard, Serjeant Douglas began his return 
march to Bajgah, but the chief of the Ajaris had prepared secretly to 
attack him, and suddenly, without the slightest suspicion of danger having 
been up to that moment entertained, a matchlock fire was opened upon 
them from several directions, both from the walls of the fort and from the 
neighbouring orchards. They quickly prepared to resist their aggressors, 
and it was well they did so, for a body of Ubak horse now made its 
' appearance, and charged down upon the little band, which, however, stood 
firm, and quickly replused them. But not so with the Ajari footmen; these 
were posted in such positions as to be screened either by walls or trees, 
nearly entirely, both from shot and sight, and from behind their cover, 
their long jezails played with deadly execution. At length, but unwillingly, 
Douglas was compelled to withdraw his men from the forte. 

““Step by step, inch by inch, firmly, with a bold front, the little band 
retreated through the dense orchards and the wilderness of the garden, 
exposed to the galling fire of their scarce-seen enemies; but ever and anon, 
wherever he could catch a glimpse of his foemen, the serjeant fronted his 
party and returned their fire. The contest was a very unequal one; the 
Ajaris had both the advantage of the situation, much aided by their 
knowledge of the ground, and of a superiority of numbers. Moreover, they 
were accompanied by a body of horse, which, although they did not again 
attempt close quarters, was of material service; for the sowars frequently 
took up some footmen behind them, and then galloping off, would place 
them im some convenient position whence they could better annoy the 
retreating party. Thus the fight continued for some miles, our men were 
dropping fast under the fireof Ajaris; the wounded were assisted on by 
their comrades, but the dead lay on the ground where they fell, the serjeant, 
however, taking the precaution of stripping them of their arms and ammuni- 
tion; the disabled were also relieved of their burdens ; and to avoid encum- 
bering too much the remnant of the party, and at the same time to prevent 
such implements of war from falling into the hands of the enemy, many of 
the muskets were thrown into the deep river which ran by the roadside. 
The party had still some considerable length of road before them, and nearly 
utter destruction seemed inevitable, for their numbers were already much 
diminished, and their ammunition nearly expended, but, fortunately, succour 
was athand. Tidings of this lamentable affair had early reached Bajgah, 
and fortunately about the same time Captain Sturt had arrived on his return 
from Khilm. This officer volunteered his services to Captain Hay, and was 
immediately despatched with two companies to the assistance of the serjeant, 
and the joy of the little party may be imagined, when, at the very time at 
which their situation appeared hopeless in the extreme, they beheld advancing 
towards them the serried ranks and glancing arms of those whose well known 
uniform proclaimed them to befriends. At the sight, the Ajaris, till then tri- 
umphant, turned and fled quickly towards Kamard, and the two parties 
united, returned now unmolested to the British fort.” (Burnes—Wood— 
Stocqueler.) : 

K'AMPAR—~ 


A tribe of the Siahposh Kafars who reside in the valley of the Chitral 
river and north of the district of Nurgil. They retain their ancient 
faith.—(Raverty.) 
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KAMSHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in the Karam valley said to contain 250 houses, and to 
be able to turn out 260 fighting men.—( Agha Abbas.) 

KAMUZ— 
A tribe of Siahposh K&fars who inhabit the valley north of Niargil and 
the Ktnar river and south of the Hindi Kfish. They are said to pay a 
small tribute to the ruler of Chitral in acknowledgment of his supremacy. 
None of them have become converts to Mahamadanism.— (Raverty.) 

KANDAHA R—Lat. 31°87’. Long. 65°28'. Elev. 34°84’. 
A town of Afghanistan situated between the Argandab and Tarnak river, 
89 miles south-west Kalat-i-Ghilzie, 233 mules south-west Ghazni, 
318 miles south-west Kabal, 75 east Girishk, 236 miles east south-east 
Farah, 380 miles south-east Herat, 144 miles north-west Qwetta, 254 
miles north-west Kalat-i-Nasir, 8343 miles north-west Jacobabad, 450 miles 
west north-west Maltan, 360 miles west Dera Ishmail Khan. 

Kandahar is situated on a level plain covered with cultivation. On the 
south and east are detached hills; on the north and west a low ndge. Its 
shape is an irregular oblong, the length being from north to south, 
and with a circuit of 3 miles, 1,006 yards. It is surrounded by a ditch, 
24 feet wide and 10 feet deep, and by a wall which is 204 feet thick at the 
bottom, 144 feet thick at the top, and 27 feet in height. 

The wall is made of mud hardened by exposure to the sun, and with- 
out revetment of stone or brick. The length of the west face is 1,967 
yards, of the east 1,810, of the south 1,345, and of the north 1,164. 

There are six gates, vsz., the Bardarani and Kabal on the east face, the 
Shikarpfr on the south, the Herat and Topkh&na on the west, and the 
Idgah on the north. 

The gateways are defended by six double bastions, and the angles are 
protected by four large circular towers. The curtains between the bastions 
have 54 small bastions distributed along the faces. 

From the Herat gate a street runs to the Kabal gate through the city, 
and another commencing from the Shikaérpfir gate leads to the citadel, 
crossing it at right angles near the centre. At the point of their intersec- 
tion is a large dome 50 yards in diameter, which is called the Charsii. 
These four principal streets are about 40 yards wide, and are lined with 
shops and houses. 

These streets are named after the gates to which they respectively lead 
from the Charsii, except in the case of the street which goes to the 
citadel, and is named the Shahi bazaar. This street is very narrow 
both at its south and north entrances, and leads first into an open space in 
front of the citadel having the Nikara Khana on its west. 

There are smaller and narrower streets which run from the principal ones 
towards the city walls (all crossing each other at right angles), between 
which and the houses there is a road about 25 yards wide all round the city. 

Kandahar is divided into districts inhabited by different tribes. The 
south-west quarter of the city has four great divisions, viz., the Barakzae 
extending down the Shikaérptr and Herat bazaars, having south of them 
the Hindadsténi quarter and west that of the Alekoza&es, while in the 
extreme south-west corner of the city between the two last is the Nurzde 
quarter; the south-east quarter appears to be occupied principally by 
Popalzaées. In the north-east quarter the portion stretching on the north 
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of the Kabal bazaar is occupied by Bamezdes north of them, and to the 
north-east angle of the city is the Bardfrani quarter, while between them 
and the citadel is the Atchakzae quarter. In the south-west portion 
of the north-west quarter are the houses of the Alizaes, and north of them 
is a district called Mahala Mirza, while north of it again is Abmad 
Shah’s tomb, the Topkhana, Farashkhana, the residence of the Topchi 
Bashi and other houses. But these divisions relate to the principal tribes 
who inhabit the city. The merchants and shopkeepers also occupy separate 
streets or portions of streets in one or other of the quarters thus described. 
For instance, the cloth merchants run down the east side of the Shikarpar 
bazaar, and opposite to them are the saddlers and smiths. From the 
Charsaii towards the Kabal gate on the north of the Kabal bazaar are the 
Hinda bankers. In the opposite direction on the north of the Herat 
bazaar are the coppersmiths, and opposite them the poshtin and shoe- 
makers. At the north end of the Shahi bazaar is the grass market, and 
next to it to the north-east the cattle market. 

The number of houses in Kandahfr is said by Hough to be 40,000, and 
by Bellew from 16,000 to 20,000. 

The houses generally are built of sun-dried bricks and are flat roofed, 
and some are upper storied. The houses of the rich are enclosed by high 
walls, and contain three or four courts with gardens and fountains. Each 
court contains a building with several small apartments, and three or 
four large halls reaching to the roof, supported by wooden pillars, carved 
and painted. The apartments open on the halls, and are filled up with 
paintings on the walls, and looking-glasses let into the recesses. 

In the houses of the rich, the walls are plastered with a kind of stucco 
made of ‘chunam’ and divided into compartments, which are ornamented with 
flowery patterns, impressed on the stucco by means of a wooden stamp, and 
then covered over with tale which gives a silvery but neat appearance to the 
room. ‘The recesses are of plain stucco, and contain glasses or other orna- 
ments. The ceilings are either painted or formed of many small pieces of 
wood, carved and fitted into each other and varnished. The houses of the 
common people are of one story, and usually of a single room 20 by 12 feet ; 
they have little ornament and scarcely any furniture. 

There are several vapour baths in the city, as well as cold baths, so that 
one may enjoy both, proceeding from one to the other. Some are private 
property, others for public use. | 

There are some buildings with roofs formed with flat arched domes, with 
a hole at the top in the centre, and made of sun-burnt bricks; these 
apertures admit the light. These houses are to be seen chiefly in the 
suburbs outside the city in ranges containing several together; they have 
on one side doors, but no windows or regular fire-places. 

The citadel is situated at the north of the city, south of it is an open 
space called the Topkhana, which affords a place of arms; west of it is 
an open face in which is situated the tomb of Ahmad Shah, Darani, which 
is an octagonal structure overlaid outside with colored porcelain bricks, and 
surmounted by a gilded dome surrounded by small minarets. It overtops 
all the surrounding buildings, and its dome attracts the attention of the 
traveller approaching the city from a distance. The pavement within is 
covered with a carpet, and a shawl is thrown over the sarcophagus of the 
monarch. The sepulchre itself is composed of a not very fine stone found 
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in the mountains near Kandahar, but inlaid with wreaths of flowers of 
colored marble. Twelve lesser tombs, which are those of the children of the 
Abdali, are ranged near the receptacle of the ashes of the father. The 
interior walls are painted in devices, similar to those which adorn the ex- 
terior, but the execution is more regular, and the colors, having been less 
exposed, are fresher and more brilliant. The lofty dome above the centre 
imparts an air of grandeur to the little temple, and its windows of trellis 
work in stone admit a solemn and pleasing light. 

The tomb which covers the remains of the sovereign is sculptured over 
with passages of the Koran, and a copy of the sacred volume is keptin the 
sanctuary, out of which a succession of Milas belonging to the estalish- 
ment of the place is wont to read aloud. 

In the Chars and in other parts of the city are public ‘humams’ 
or warm baths, where visitors, for the small sum of a rupee, are passed 
through a course of Asiatic ablution, and peeled, kneaded, and dried, after 
the Afghan fashion, which differs little from that of Hindtstan. 


The rest of the buildings which fill the extensive area of this city are 
the houses of Milas, doctors of the Mahamadan law, Akhiins, teachers 
of youth, and Tabibs, physicians. In retired quarters of the town are 
also the residences of the Sirdars. 

A description of one occupied by Sir W. Cotton during the halt of the 
army of the Indus at Kandahar may serve to give a general notion of the 
mansions of the wealthier Afghans :—“ It consisted of two courts. In the 
outer area the retainers of the lord of the mansion had been quartered in 
a series of small apartments, connected by narrow staircases and passages ; 
below the horses of the establishment had been stabled. A strong gate 
and long dark passage gave access to the inner quadrangle. In the centre 
of this was an oblong piece of water in a stone reservoir. On either side 
of this tank, in the wings of the building, were two small sleeping 
chambers, and attached to these to the westward were a gallery and some 
apartments, which seemed to have been set aside for the women of the 
‘zenana.’ The central pavilion looked towards the north, and the slanting 
rays of the rising and setting sun never touched it. It consisted of an 
ample chamber below the level of the court, which from its situation was 
tolerably cool even at midday in the month of July. Two flights of stairs 
conducted to the principal suite of rooms. The central chamber had .an 
arched roof, and its doors and windows and numerous tag or niches were 
of a species of moresco architecture. Above was a flat roof or Balakhana, 
which commanded a view of the city. All the walls of the several rooms 
were plastered with a glittering species of stucco; it is said to be com- 
posed of pounded and calcined mica, and has a smooth but glittering surface. 
The Afghan builders divide this inner coating of their walls into compart- 
ments, and stamp it whilst yet wet with tasteful devices.” 

The number of inhabitants of Kandahar is variously estimated thus:— 
Elphinstone 100,000, Hough 80,000, Masson 25,000 to 30,000, Ferrier 
30,000, Court 25,000, and Bellew 15,500. But these great discrepancies 
may be reconciled by supposing that the population increases and diminishes 
according as the government is protective or oppressive. 

Kandahar is probably capable of holding from 50,000 to 80,000 souls, 
and it is possible that it may have reached the highest number. 
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Ferrier states that one-fourth of the population are Barakz&es, one-eighth 
Ghilzdes, one-eighth various Dfrani tribes, and one-half Parsivans and 
Hindts, and that there are no Jews or Armenians in the city. 

Bellew gives. the following approximate list of the number of houses oc- 
cupied by each section :— 


Barakzaie ae .. 940 Ishikzae aut ... 600 
Nirz&e big ... 600 K&kar sa ... 660 
Alikoza&e see ... 650 Aliz&e a we 200 
Popalzie see ... 600 Khigiani oe . 1650 
Makiizie one ... 100 Bisakzae sie ... 100 
Bardirani os ... 160 Madozae ait ... 150 
Saddiizae sas -. 100 Parsivan sie ... 1,240 
Kalezae whe ... 360 Pirian ae ... 100 
Khbaroti oe --» 200 Doalat Shahi ... .. 60 
Ghilziae Sa ... 100 Arabs ea .. 60 
Bamezae se .. 400 Aakyikhél ... .. 60 
Sarkani eee -. 200 Hindiis eae ... 800 
IsmAailzaée Jee - 4. 100 Kéashmirs we ... 100 
Shop-keepers ... - 100 Potters ake ... 100 
Musicians ats ... 40 Sweepers oe ... 100 
Pathans a .. 200 Silk-vendors... .. 100 
Turks is ».- 60 Dairymen ee ... 100 
Baburs and Babis .. 200 Barbers sus ~-. 40 
Atchakzae say ... 160 ——- 

ToTaL 9,310 





The four principal streets of Kandahar are usually crowded from 8 or 9 
o’clock in the morning till sunset. The Shikarpar bazaar is filled with one 
mass of people, some riding, some walking, proceeding to and from the great 
market place, and also with camels, ponies, &c., carrying loads. People of 
different nations are seen dressed in various colors, though all assume the 
Afghan dress, and are only distinguished from each other by the form of their 
head-dress. Very few women are to be seen, and those that are, are closely 
covered up with the ‘birka’ or sheet. Court says generally only those 
of a tribe who practise medicine are to be seen. Mendicity is to be seen 
in its most loathsome and repulsive forms. Blind, ‘maimed, deformed, 
ragged, and unspeakably squalid men, women, and children (the last in 
the greatest numbers), not only stand and sit, but lie grovelling in the dust 
and mire and under the very horse’s feet, perpetually exclaiming, ‘ Barae 
khiida,’ ‘ barae khtda.’ 

The costumes of the people who crowd the various places of resort 
differ much. Some wear long cloaks or chogas of chintz, or of the 
woollen cloth or pushmeena of the country, with turbans of very ample 
fold, their whiskers, moustaches and beards being allowed to grow long 
and bushy, and the latter being often dyed red with the juice of the 
henna ; others are closely shaven, and habited in jackets and trowsers of 
blue linen, or tunics of drab cloth with long pendent sleeves, their heads 
being protected hy cotton skull caps of various colors. 

Among the crowds that are seen in the bazaars are many half-witted 
creatures that are perfectly naked, and whom the Afghans treat with great 
consideration, considering them to be inspired by God. They are called 
‘ Houlliads,’ that is to say, saints ; at their death tombs are built over them, 
which eventually become places of pilgrimage to the people of the country ; 
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this 1s why so many places of this kind are to be met, particularly at 
Kandahar. The Hindis are the most numerous and the wealthiest 
merchants in Kandahfr, and carry on a very profitable trade (if they were 
but allowed to enjoy the profits of their industry without tyrannous 
exactions) with Bombay, vzd Shikarptr and Karachi. They import British 
produce, v2z., silks, calicoes, muslins, chintzes, merinoes, woollen and broad 
cloths, &c., knives, scissors, néedles, throad, papers, &c., and Indian produce, 
such as indigo, spices, sugar, medicines, &. They export productions 
of Afghanistan to India and the Panjab, vzz., madder, assafcetida, wool, 
preserved fruits, quince seeds, pomegranate rinds, tobacco, felts, silk (raw), 
rosaries, &c., the produce of Kandahar; and horses, “yabas” or baggage- 
ponies, Biran carpets, copper utensils, silk, &c., the produce of Persia. 

The trade between Kandahar and Herat and Mashad is carried on princi- 
pally by Persians, who bring down silk, raw and manufactured, copper 
utensils, guns, daggers, swords, precious stones (torquoise), brocade, gold 
and silver braiding, Belgian ducats, horses, kurks, carpets, &c., and take 
back wool, felts, postins and skins, 72z., fox, wolf, &c., &e. Till 1841 the 
trade was considerable, and also till after the retreat of the British in 1842, 
but after the return of Kohandil Khan in 1843, his spoliation and tyranny 
drove away the principal merchants. On Dést Mahamad’s getting posses- 
sion of the city, he appointed his son, Ghalam Haedar, governor, and 
trade recovered itself in a great measure, and at the time of the visit 
of the Lumsden Mission, it was again assuming importance. In 1868-69 the 
imports into the Panjab from Kandahar amounted to 5,296 maunds with 
a value of Rs. 90,030, but there is no record of the exports from the Panjab 
to that city. 

The principal manufactures of Kandahar are the production of silks of 
felts for coats, and rosaries of a soft crystallized silicate of magnesia 
found near the city and called Sang-i-Shah Maksid. | 

‘‘The vine is very extensively cultivated in the suburban gardens of 
Kandahar, and they produce no less than 19 different kinds of grapes. 
In two or three of the largest vineyards there are wine-presses, but the 

uantity of liquor produced is very limited, as its use is entirely confined to 
the chiefs and wealthy classes, who can indulge in the forbidden drink with 
less fear of obloquy or punishment than the poor people, who are more 
amenable to the discipline exercised by the priesthood. The wine made 
at Kandahar is red, and is prepared from grapes of the same color, which 
are known to the natives by the terms of “ Rocha-i-Siirkh,” “ Sahih-i- 
Surkh,” “ Lal-i-Safed,” “Lal-i-Sarkh,” &. The Hindi population consume 
large quantities of a fiery spirit distilled from dried grapes, called ‘ Kishmish- 
i-Saféd” and “ Kishmish-1-Strkh,” and they are helped in this by many of 
the Masalm4n inhabitants of the city, who however do so secretly. 

To the north of and close to the city runs from west to east a canal 
which issues from the Argand&ab river, and there is another which runs 
from west to east through the centre of the city, and one from west to 
south-east and at about # mile south of the city. Masson says no city 
can be better supplied with water, which is distributed from the above 
canals by several smaller channels, so that there is perhaps no house which 
has not one of these aqueducts passing through or near its yard. There 
are also many wells, and their water is considered preferable to that of 
the canals as a beverage. But the water of the canals is polluted at every 
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step by all manner of offal and street filth, notwithstanding which it is 
used commonly and without compunction by the inhabitants for all domestic 


purposes. 

D’Arcy Todd says,—supplies to almost any extent can be drawn from the 
surrounding country, but this must depend a good deal on the season of 
the year, for when the army of the Indus arrived there, the troops were 
put upon half rations and the horses had no grain for nearly six weeks, and 
the scarcity got so bad that on the 12th May flour sold at 2 Ibs. per rupee. 
There was, however, plenty of lucerne and good grass and camel grazing. 
It was not till after a two months’ halt that the commissariat could lay in 
sufficient provisions to enable the General to move forward with six weeks’ 
supply in hand. The opinions of travellers therefore, who perhaps arrive 
in time of plenty, should not be allowed to have too much weight, yet it 
seems probable that in ordinary times, and with previous arrangement, 
supplies in considerable quantities could be collected from the neighbour- 
hood of Kandahar. 

Masson says,—the bazaars are well supplied with good and cheap provisions, 
and with a great abundance of excellent fruits. Kabal is famed for the 
quantity, Kandahar for the quality, of its fruits ; yet I found them so reason- 
able that a maund or several English pounds of grapes were purchased for 
a@ pice; and figs, plums, apricots, peaches, pears, melons, almonds were 
nearly as cheap. The pomegranates of Kandahar are perhaps unsurpassed, 
and justly enjoy a great repute in these countries. Meat, while very good, 
is not perhaps so cheap as at Kabal, but roghan, so generally used, and bread 
are cheaper, as are curds and eggs; of the latter ten or twelve being sold for 
one pais. Fuel is one of the articles considered dear, and is brought from 
a distance. 

The following report of Lieutenant Durand on the defences of Kandahar 
is here transcribed :— 

‘The modern city of Kandahar is situated on a plain on the left bank 
of Argandab, but is separated from that river by an intervening range of 
mountains. <A break in the continuity of the taitar affords an easy and 
free communication between the plain of Kandahar and the valley of the 
Argandab. 

«« With the natural predilection for sites connected with a range of hills, 
old Kandahar was placed at the base of the Chehlzinak mountain, enclosing 
with three main fronts a considerable portion of plain, whilst the fourth 
front was the mountain in question. This, from its singular form and pre- 
cipitous sides, was deemed inaccessible, and a more secure barrier than the 
artificial works at its base which were made to rest upon it. The remains of 
old Kandahar are on a much larger scale, and have a more formidable ap- 
pearance than any of the later military works constructed in Afghanistan. 
The massiveness of rampart and width of ditch are of themselves imposing. 
Nadar Shah, who beleaguered and after a long siege captured old Kandahar, 
showed the weakness of its site, and the experience thus obtained was prob- 
ably the cause of modern Kandahar being given its present locality, that 
is in the plain and well clear of all hills. 

“The modern city is laid out ona nearly regular plain having a mean 
length of about 5,500 feet, with a mean breadth of 400 feet. The defences 
consist in an earthen rampart, the terreplei of which has a command of 
about 22 feet above the surrounding plain. In thickness the mass 
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averages a top breadth of from 10 to 12 feet, and a bottom breadth of about 
20 feet. The parapet, which forms a continuation of the outer face 
of the rampart, adds in general about 9 feet to its height; in section the 
parapet is very weak, being only 2 feet thick at top and 3 feet thick at 
bottom ; double tier of loopholes are pierced, but no banquette exists. The 
rampart is flanked by circular towers placed at distances of from 2 to 300 
feet from centre to centre. 

‘The ditch varies both in breadth and depth; it may however be stated 
to average a top breadth of 24 feet, and a depth of 12 feet, and may by 
means of the canals from the Argandab be filled with water. At some 
points the escape of the ditch has a faussebraie, consisting of a weak para- 
pet; but even this is not continous, and as the ditch is excavated in a 
line nearly parallel to the general direction of the ramparts, it 1s nowhere 
properly flanked. The counterscarp can however be seen from the rampart 
in consequence of the thinness of the parapets, but the escarp side in 
general affords good cover if the ditch be empty. 

‘‘There are six gateways, one on each of the short, and two on each of 
the long, faces of the city. The gates are single, and by way of precaution 
are placed in one or other of the two towers at each gateway, and not in 
the short curtain between them. A small outwork, intended asa kind of 
demi-lane, was in course of construction at each gateway with the view 
of covering the approach and checking assaults of open force on these 
insecure points. The works in question were not completed at the time 
that the flight of the Kandahar chiefs put a stop to the construction of 
these, and also of similar works commenced at the corner towers with the 
view of strengthening the salient angles. : 

“The rampart is throughout in ill repair, but more particularly so on 
the northern front, where in some parts it would require very little battering 
to effect a practicable breach. This side may probably have been paid 
less attention to from the circumstance of the ground in its front being 
a hard gravelly soil, which it may have been thought would of itself 
prevent the north front from being the one selected for an attack. 


“The citadel is situated on the northern side, and occupies the greater 
part of an open space of about 1,400 feet in length by as many in 
breadth, The wall is of earth, 1s weak in section, and out of repair. 
There is a ditch round the wall, but as usual the excavation is not continued 
at the gateways, a portion being left uncut for the sake of the roadway. 
The houses of the chiefs are inside the citadel. 

‘‘The villages around Kandahar are admirably adapted to give shelter 
to troops. The houses usually consist of thick walls of sun-dried bricks, 
supporting solid arched roofs of the same material; any of these villages 
admit of being easily turned into strong posts, from which it would be 
difficult to dislodge the possessors. 


To the east, south-east, and south-west of Kandahar villages of the above 
description occur at distances of from 6 to 12,000 yards from the city wall, 
whilst vineyards, orchards, tombs, and mud walls of various kinds yield 
some cover sometimes close up to the ditch. The demolition of the mud 
walls here alluded to was on the south side partially effected by the chiefs 
before the arrival of the British force, yet there still remained, plenty of 
cover of the kind in question. 
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“ From the foregoing details, it is evident that Kandahar in its present 
condition is exceedingly weak, being not even secure from a well ordered 
attempt to carry the place by a coup-de-main. If attacked by a few batter- 
ing guns, the insignificance of the parapets, the long straight lines of 
ramparts, the weakness of section and ill condition of the latter, and the 
small dimensions of the ditch, would cause a besieger but little trouble in 
overcoming the defensive efforts of the garrison. The latter with reference 
to the extent of the place must needs be numerous, and could not fail to 
undertake its defence against a tolerably equipped enemy with the feeling 
of being to all intents and purposes compromised against the attacks of an 
undisciplined force, or against the tumults of an ill affected population. The 
place may be easily rendered secure by a few cheap improvements, which, as 
they may be made subservient to more important purposes, will be sub- 
sequently detailed. 

“ Kandahar being the first, it may be said the only, place of repose for 
an army advancing from Herat towards the Indus, and the only point 
where after having overcome the difficulties which the above line of oper- 
ations would present, the fatigued force could halt with any prospect of 
recruiting the strength of its men and cattle prior to a further forward 
movement. The place being also the centre of what may be termed the 
mountain frontier of Hindtstan, giving access to the valley of the Tarnak, 
and offering a choice of several passes by which to descend to the plain of 
the Indus. Kandahar being also the capital of a considerable portion of the 
Afghan empire, and thus claiming a value independent of other consider- 
ations, Government may not deem it advisable, should the advance of a 
European enemy on this quarter be considered a possible contingency, 
totally to neglect a point of some military importance. Under this sup- 
position the following remarks are added, but they altogether hinge on the 
assumption last specified, namely, the probability of an advance being made 
from the westward on the line of operations in question. They are also 
somewhat connected with what may be the views of Government with 
respect to Herat, as the fortifying and strengthening of that place, thus 
rendering it a depdét of guns and material. Any serious outlay at Herat will 
necessitate a corresponding outlay at Kandahar, for Herat being far distant 
from our natural frontier, the Indus is scarcely within the scope of efficient 
guccour or support, and if attacked by a scientific enemy would probably fall ; 
it may be said, must fall. It would then become the base of his operations, 
and supply him also with that which would facilitate his further progress, 
namely, a reinforcement of ordnance and store collected together, at a 

int much nearer our own frontier than he could otherwise obtain them. 
Kandahar must in this case be correspondingly strengthened and adapted 
to make a more severe struggle. 

‘In the present instance it is assumed that little or nothing will be 
done to Herat, and that the circumstances under which it appears probable 
that any works or improvements at Kandahar would come into play are the 
following :— 

“ First, in the event of the troops concentrated about Kandahar find- 
ing themselves too weak to make head in the open field against an enemy 
superior to them in numbers, yet not so much so but that the troops if put 
into a defensive position favorable to their numerical inferiority might 
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keep the enemy in check, unless the latter preferred risking an action in 
which success was very problematical. 

“ Secondly, in the event of the troops being so weak as to be not 
only unable to cope with an enemy in the open field, but also unequal to 
do more than by a protracted defence of a respectable work to prevent an 
enemy from acquiring firm hold of Kandah&r, and to give time for troops 
to move to the scene of contest. 

“« Now, the attainment of either object seems by no means incompatible 
with the other ; both may to a certain extent be secured by the same means. 

“A small fort, at the distance of from 6 to 800 yards from the north- 
west angle of the city wall, would afford a sure support for one flank of a 
small force, the other flank of which might, according to the length of 
front the troops occupied, be either thrown back towards the city wall, or 
affix itself upon the village and strone garden ground to west of the south- 
west angle of the city. The north-west is here mentioned as the site for 
such a fort, because there exists upon this side a facility in causing the 
waters of the Argandab brought by canals to render very material 
assistance, not only in strengthening the fort in question, but also in 
creating obstacles along the whole front of the position, and around such 
villages, gardens, &c., as might be occupied on the side in question, and the 
city is also approached from Herat from this direction. 

“The fort would also under the second supposition be favorably 
situated, inasmuch as it would be sufficiently distant from the city to 
prevent the defences of the latter from being made use of to favor the 
approaches of a besieging force, and yet not so far from the city, but that 
by having redoubts at the northern or citadel gateway, and at the Top- 
khana one, a secure communication could be maintained and troops thrown 
into Kandahar, whenever in time of peace insurrections of the populace 
might render the measure requisite. The detached fort being also on the 
hard gravelly soil, besiegers would experience some difficulty in pushing 
their approaches over such ground; and as the interior space of the work 
would be free from all private dwellings, sufficient cover for the garrison, their 
powder, and stores of every description could be constructed, and the defence 
of the place freed from the embarrassments so inevitably attending the resi- 
dents of non-combatants within an attached work, more particularly when 
they are of the character of the Kandahar people. 

“The fort, considering that cheapness of construction should be com- 
bined with efficiency, would best answer the purposes in view if a modi- 
fication of the outline of Montalambert’s Fort Royal were adopted. No 
masonry need be used in the revetments except for the artillery redoubts, 
a good sun-dried brick revetment being in such a climate sufficient for 
the object in view ; a wet ditch ought to be given to the work, and the 
counterguards not rejected unless their cost rendered the fort too expensive. 
The ravelins which cover the artillery redoubts must be kept, being an 
essential part of the plan. The clear interior space which this outline 
affords for the construction of barracks, &c., renders it more suitable in the 
present instance than a bastioned fort of the same exterior dimensions. At 
the same time, the garrison necessary for the one is not greater than that 
required by the other. From 12 to 1,500 men of all arms would be suffi- 
cient. The defence of such a fort would be very dependent upon the 
artillery being given every possible advantage that art could secure, and 
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this may be best effected by isolated redoubts of the kind delineated. 
These should be strong casemated batteries, open in the centre of the 
work so as to be well and speedily freed from smoke, and having their 
floors determined with reference to the height of water introduced into 
the ditch. On the roof of the casemates an earthen parapet should be 
added, and the work adapted to the use of the field guns. The communi- 
cation with the ravelins would be through the caponniers or redoubts, 
and would be completely covered. The counterscarp at the salients of the 
bastions should, if no counterguards are admitted, have its glacis adapted 
to cover the revetment of the redoubts. The ravelins and bastions ought 
also to have their salients prepared for the reception of guns to act en 
barbitte. Much additional strength would be gained by the addition of 
casemated caponniers to flank the ditches of the ravelins. The communi- 
cation with the exterior might be in the face of one of the ravelins. The 
barracks and other buildings, whether of masonry or of the thick sun-dried 
brick walls and arched roofs common to the country, might be easily laid 
out so as to form strong intrenchments across the gorges of the bastions 
or corners of the fort. A planis appended, which represents the trace of a 
fort of the kind in question, but no details are entered into, as in the 
event of the aspect of affairs being deemed to warrant the expenditure 
that such a work would entail, the exact site must be determined with 
reference to several considerations, prominent among which is the level and 
course which the engineer on the spot might select for his main canal from 
the Argundab. 


“ Besides the alterations at the ‘Topkhana’ and citadel gateways to 
secure a free communication with the fort, the remaining gateways, 
especially the southern one, should also be so altered as to admit of a field 
piece being brought to bear up the streets leading to the gates, and atten- 
tion should be paid to making the altered gateways secure from the risk 
of being carried by a sudden rush of the populace. The towers at the 
four corners ought also to be strengthened, so as to allow of field pieces 
being both mounted and worked without any danger of shaking part of the 
rampart down. A more effective parapet should be substituted for the 
present two feet wall, as otherwise a few rounds from guns in the plain 
would lay open the ferreplein of the towers in question. The wall of the 
northern front ought to be repaired, and the parapets of the towers or all 
fronts adjusted, so as to enable troops to fire over instead of being restricted 
to firing through the parapets.” 


The climate of Kandahar isin the winter charming, but the spring 
considered the pleasantest time. The heat is great in summer. The city 
not far from the barren parched hills to the north and west, and the heat 
radiates from them so much during this period, that the breeze that comes 
from over then is heated to a very great degree. The temperature of the 
thermometer varies greatly between morning and the middle of the day, 
sometimes as much as 40 or 50 degrees. However, our best authority on 
this subject is Bellew, from whose report I extract the following :— 

“Kandahar has not avery salubrious climate. The mass of its inhabit- 
ants, compared with those of the northern and eastern portions of the 
country, are blear-eyed, fever stricken and rheumatic, and suffer in a re- 
markable degree from hcemorrhoidal affections. Indeed, so prevalent is this 
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disease that in the city of Kandahar most families possess a domestic enema 
syringe, a mode of treatment usually extremely repugnant to Afghans. 

“ By the Afghans the climate of Kandahar is compared to that of Balkh, 
which is notoriously unhealthy. This, however, is probably an exaggeration. 

“The present city is in no wise free from the morbific character assigned 
to its predecessor. About 12 years ago the city in common with the 
whole district was visited by a severe outbreak of cholera, and again three 
years ago a similar epidemic ravaged the country and carried off great 
numbers. The people remember these visitations with horror, and point 
to a grave-yard about three miles east and west on the plain, north of the 
city (and which did not previously exist) as a proof of the magnitude of 
their havoc. 

“ Small-pox is endemic, and it is difficult to see how, in common with 
other infectious or contagious diseases once having occurred, it should be 
otherwise, considering the utter negligence of all sanitary precautions, even 
the slightest. On the contrary, the numerous water-courses that circulate 
through the city are polluted with all manner of filth and offal with which 
the streets abound, whilst the inhabitants instead of ‘going about’ 
outside the city, use the house tops and streets, even to the very threshold 
of their own dwellings. 

“During the hot weather, spent in this city by Lumsden’s mission, inter- 
mittents and bilious remittent fevers were very rife, though the mortality 
was not extraordinary. These were followed in autumn by epidemic 
bowel complaints, which carried off many victims. And finally in winter, 
during December, January, and February, the city as well as the dis- 
trict generally was visi by an epidemic and contagious continued fever, 
of the typhoid type with regard to its asthenic character, but remark- 
able for the great pegaeney of hepatic complication and jaundice. The 
mortality from this epidemic was very great, owing to want of proper 
care and protection from the unusual severity of the weather. For 
upwards of a month during the height of the cold weather the deaths in 
the city of Kandahar from this cause alone ranged, as far as I could ac- 
curately learn, between 12 and 15 daily (though common report raised the 
number to six or seven times this number), and the mortality was propor- 
tionately great in the villages around. After the epidemic had raged in 
its violence for about six weeks during the coldest period of the winter, 
it changed its character with the weather, and in the beginning of Febru- 
ary, when all the snow had disappeared, the fever in a measure lost its 
typhoid character, and was replaced by a remittent fever. But throughout 
the presence of hepatitis and jaundice characterized the epidemic. 

“ During the early period of the epidemic, the tendency to death in the 

great majority of cases was by asthenis and coma combined, the latter 
owing to the presence of bile in the blood, but the former exercising the 
preponderating influence. But during the latter weeks of the epidemic, 
on the contrary, the latter was the most frequent mode of death, though 
not entirely free of the asthenic influence, as indicated by cold extremities, 
and the symptoms already described. 

“The fever usually ran its course in 16 days or three weeks. Relapses 
were frequent from rising too soon, or from the slightest excess in diet. 

“ During the early part of April, after having lasted for upwards of four 
months, this fever disappeared, but was followed by a few scattered cases 
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of bilious remittent fever which it appears always prevails at Kandahar 
during the hot weather. 

“The following synoptical table of atmospheric changes formed from 
daily observations at Kandahar, will convey a correct idea of its climate. 
The year here contains four seasons of nearly equal duration, viz.:— 

“« Winter—December, January and February, cloudy weather and storms, 
snow, sleet, and rain. Hard frosts most severe in January and February. 
Wind northerly, varying between the east and west points and easterly. 


Temperature of the air. 


Maximum... ea 6a. m., open alr 53 lv. mw. sun 115, shade 59 8 p. u., open air 61-30 
Mediun ..... ies Ditto $68 Ditto 78°45, do, 40°15 Ditto ah 44 
Minimun ... set Ditto 16 Ditto 96°30, do. 43 Ditto 81°00 





‘¢ Spring.—March, April, and May, cloudy and fair weather. Occasional 
rain and thunderstorms during first half of the season, in which also the 
nights are cold and frosty. In the latter half of the season, the weather 
warms, dews fall at night and occasional duststorms occur. Winds wester- 
ly and south-westerly. High easterly winds, cold and bleak, prevail in 
March. 


Temperature of the air during this season. 





Maximum... ei 4p. M., open air 78 1 Pp. M., sun, 139, shade 85 8 Pp. u., open air 85 
Medium... Si Ditto 56°23 Ditto 11460, do. 70°8 Ditto 60°35 
Minimum... ‘es Ditto 81 Ditto 78 do. 83 Ditto 44°45 


“ Summer.—June, July, August, and part of September. The hot season 
commences about the 20th June, and laste till about the 20th September. 
It consists of two periods of 40 days each, separated by an intervening 
fortnight of cloudy and cooler weather, during which thunderstorms occur 
in the mountains, though rain rarely falls on the plain. During this season, 
a pestilential hot wind often passes over the country. It blows from the 
westward, and frequently strikes travellers on the road. It is called 
‘‘ parmbad” by the natives, who havea lively dread of it, and describe 
those struck by it as rarely recovering, but dying in a comatose state or be- 
coming paralyzed. 

“ The most prevalent wind guns this season blows from the west during 
the day, but during the night, and till the sun be risen a couple of hours, 

. it blows from the opposite direction. Dust-storms are frequent and severe. 


Average temperature of the atr during this season. 








Maximum ... ae 4a. M., open air 86 1. ». M., sun 150, house 96 8r.m.,openair 04 

Median ... ate Ditto 74 Ditto 136°20, do. 87°10 Ditto 66°15 

Minimum ... ose Ditto 63 Ditto 195, do. 83 Ditto v7 
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“ During this season the wind in the evening and in the early morning 
frequently blows in warm and unrefreshing gusts, heated by the radiation 
from the many bare rocky ranges that traverses the country. 

“ Autumn.—Part of September, October, and November. Sun powerful. 
Occasional dust-storms and cloudy weather towards the close of the season. 
Heavy dews. Norain orrarely. Winds variable. High north-easterly 
and north-westerly winds blow towards the close of the season. 


Temperature of air. 





Maximun ... “as 5. a. M., open air 65 1 P. M., san 148, shade 82 8 P. M., open air 85 
Medium ... Pe Ditto 50°57 Ditto 123°60, do. 70°44 Ditto 6015 


Minimun ... eve Ditto 33 Ditto 70 do. 5&8 Ditto 61 


“It is necessary here to observe that these observations were noted in a 
small court-yard in the centre of the city. The morning and evening 
indications of the thermometer were for this reason some degrees higher 
during the cold weather than the actual temperature of the air in the open 
country. Indeed, we often noticed that when the thermometer early in 
the morning in winter stood at several degrees above the freezing point, 
severe frosts prevailed at the same time outside the city. The indications 
marked as noted in the shade were registered daily in an ordinary flat roof- 
ed room of small dimensions without any mechanical means for raising or 
lowering the temperature. 

‘Of diseases attributed to the climate. Foremost stand five fevers, princi- 
pally intermittents and remittents, whilst continued fevers and small-pox, 
though at all times met with in a sporadic form, are epidemic in particular 
seasons only. The first named fevers are prevalent throughout the year, 
though more so in the spring and autumn, and are remarkable for the fre- 
quency of the tertian form. 

Diseases of the eye are numerous and extremely common, and though 
not all attributable to the climate, may be mentioned here together. 
Cataract and a mourosis are more prevalent in some districts than in others, 
and as regards the former, the Helmand district is one of these. 

‘ Rheumatism and neuralgic affections are very generally prevalent 
throughout the year, and aciaticus especially so. To these the natives are pre- 
disposed by the open air life they lead, and their constant exposure to the 
vicissitudes of the weather, not to omit the habit of sleeping in the open 
night air, which deposits a heavy dew upon and around them. Another 
disease common in this country and owing its ongin to an opposite influence 
of the climate, is apoplexy and paralytic seizure. They attack young and 
old alike, and often occur without any appreciable cerebral disturbance. 
One or other of the extremities or one side of the face or body is all at 
once seized with a numbness, sometimes accompanied by vertigo, followed 
by paralysis and a slow and gradual atrophy of the limb ensues. The 
natives attribute these diseases, as also Saint Vitus’ Dance and epilepsy, 
to the evil influence of Genie, and observe that they are more prevalent 
at the time that apricots ripen, that is about June and July, than at other 
seasons. 

‘¢ Stone in the bladder is a common disease in all parts of the country. 
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‘* Of diseases caused by the habits of the peopie. At Kandahar the 
inhabitants lead a very sedentary life. The majority of them rarely go 
outside the city wall for months together. The air they live in is rarely 
free from the effluvia of human deposits and all sorts of decomposing 
animal and vegetable remains that are scattered over the streets and 
house tops in every direction. After rain, the stench arising from these 
renders the air of the city almost unbearable, whilst during the hot 
months every gust of wind raises clouds of this abomination that beat 
against the face and exposed portions of the body, and is a very frequent 
cause of ophthalmia and skin diseases. The water that circulates through 
the city in numerous chanrels is every where defiled by all manner of filth, 
and yet is generally used for drinking and domestic purposes. The people 
themselves, as might well be expected, are equally dirty in their own 
persons; and though baths are numerous and much frequented, 
notwithstanding the questionable combustibles with which they are heated, 
their effects do not last half an hour, for the bathers always come out of 
the bath in the same filthy clothes with which they entered it. 

“ Among the many diseases arising from such a state of affairs, scrofula 
stands in the first rank on account of its prevalence in its various forms 
which here need no further description, except that its subjects, owing to 
their dirty personal habits, the effects of carelessness and ignorance com- 
bined, and other circumstances over which they have no control, are more 
than ordinarily wretched objects to behold. 

‘‘ Syphilitic diseases are extremely common, and often met with in disgust- 
ing and repulsive forms. A peculiar skin disease owing its origin to a 
taint of this poison is found affecting most of the Kandaharis. It is said also 
to prevail at Kabal. ‘This disease is characterised by a warty eruption that 
appears in solitary patches in all parts of the body. The patches are of an 
oval or circular shape, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter. 
The diseased growth is raised above the skin, which is red, and rises 
gadually tothe edge of the diseased structure. The surface of the warts 
is covered with a dry yellowish white crust corresponding with the extent 
of warty surface. On its removal, the red blunt papillo of the wurt are 
exposed through a thin layer of watery lymph that covers them, and which 
is a contagious poison communicating the disease by contact with an 
abraded surface. At Kandahar, the class of diseases to which the above is 
referred, is so prevalent in its various forms that young and old of both 
sexes are equally affected, not even excluding infants ; and the native medi- 
cal men themselves admit that hardly one in twenty of the whole popula- 
lation is free from the taint of this disease in some form or other. 

‘© Hemorrhoidal affections, as already mentioned, are very prevalent and 
attributable to the effects of a hot and dry climate, on the inhabitants al- 
ready predisposed to such diseases by the circumstances of their lives 
previously mentioned, wz., want of exercise or recreation, bad air, hard 
work, indifferent food, mental oppression, and beastly vices. 

“ Such are the principal diseases at Kandahar, which are worthy of note 
on account of peculiarity or frequency of occurrence.” 

In the neighbourhood of Kandahar, detached hills rise from the plain on 
the south and east, on the north and west they appear more like a broken 
range of hills, their height varying from 300 to 2,000 feet. Those to the west 
have a singular appearance, they rise up near the top like a wall are indented, 
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very rugged and look very bleak, being of a clayey colour. To the south 
the hills are more distant than in the other direction. There is neither 
tree or shrub, nor herb to be found on them. If we except these, the im- 
mediate vicinity of Kandahar is exceedingly picturesque. It may be said 
to be buried amongst gardens, orchards, and plantations of beautiful 
shrubs through which flow streams of the clearest water. In these gardens 
are many little hillocks and rocks, on the slopes of which the inhabitants 
have cut slides in which they amuse themselves on gala days. The objects 
worthy of notice are the Ghar-i-Jamshid, what is called the petrified 
city and the shrine of the Baba Wali, and more distant that of Shah 
Maksad, which annually draws numerous visitors from the surrounding 
count 

Osrenving the base of a bare rocky hill, about four miles to the west of 
Kandahér, are the ruins of the ancient city ‘‘ Shahr-i-kohna,” also called 
Shahr-i-Htsén Suaéh” after its last king. The remains of its former exten- 
sive defences crown the height of the rock, and were supplied with water 
from adjacent reservoirs partially cut out of rock and partially built up. 
It is said to have been founded by Alexendar the Great, and to have been 
several times destroyed and rebuilt by its Arab, Persian, Tartar, Tarkman, 
and OUzbak conquerors, and was finally taken by surprise and sacked and 
destroyed by Nadar Shah, about 1738 A. D., who removed its site to the open 
plain about two miles south-east, and called the new city Nadarabad. This 
was hardly built before it was destroyed by Nadar Shah’s successor in 
Afghanistan, Ahmad Shah Abdali, who founded the present city in 1747, 
and called it Ahmad Shahr or Ahmad Shahi. 

The ruins of the old city are very extensive, and without apparent diminu- 
tion have been delved for years and carried away as manure for the 
fields. They are also frequently searched for sulphur and nitre, both of 
which are met with in small quantities, as also coins, gold and other 
precious things, especially after heavy falls of rain. 

Half way up the north-east face of the hill on which this city is built, 
and situated between the ruins of two towers, is a flight of forty steps 
leading to a recess in the rock, at the entrance to which on each side 
is the figure of a crouched leopard nearly life size. The whole is 
carved out of the solid limestone rock, and is said in native histories 
of the place to have occupied seventy men for nine years before it was 
completed. The chamber in the rock is about twelve feet high and 
eight wide, while its depth equals its height. The sides of the interior 
are covered with Persian inscriptions carved in relief. 

Bellew’s account of agriculture of the Kandahar province furnishes 
some interesting particulars :— 

“In Kandahar”, he says, “as in most parts of Afghanistan, two harvests 
are realized in the year, v2z., the spring and the autumn 

“The spring harvest or “rubee” produces— 


Wheat, Barley, 

Beans, Pulses, 

Lentils, Madder, &c., &c. 
“The autumn harvest or “ kharif” produces 

Maize, Pulses, 

Beans, Rice, 
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Tobacco, Carrots, 
Turnips, Egg-fruit, 
Beetroot, Tomata. 


“ Abi land when well attended to frequently yields four or five dif- 
ferent crops in the year, and in particular instances, as in that of clover 
and lucerne (largely cultivated and used as fodder), so many as 10 or 
11 crops are realized annually from the same plants, and this for from 
six to eight or nine years in succession. In the former case the ground is 
sown with wheat or barley in November; this lies dormant during the 
winter and sprouts in February. In March and April, before the flowers 
have formed, the crop is cut twice and sold under the name of ‘ Kasil,’ as 
fodder for cattle and horses, and then the stalks are allowed to grow, and 
mature grain which is gathered in June. After this the ground is ploughed 
and manured and laid out in tobacco fields. These yield two corps at inter- 
vals of six weeks. The ground is then prepared for carrots, turnips, &c., 
which are gathered in November and December. 

‘«* The tobacco produced in Kandahar is celebrated for its good qualities 
among the vatives, and 1s exported to Hindiastaén and Bokhara. Three kinds 
are cultivated at Kandahér, v7z., 1, ‘Kandahari,’ which sells at nine annas per 
‘maund’ 3ibs., tabreez; 2, ‘ Balkhi’ sells at 10 annas per maund; 3,‘ Man- 
stirabadi’ sells at one rupee four annas per maund. From the same plants 
two crops are always obtained in the season. The first called sargul is the 
best, the leaves having a mild and sweet flavour. The second crop called 
mundhai is strong and acid, and is used chiefly by the poor and in the 
manufacture of snuff. 

‘ During April the plants are reared from seed in small beds well dressed 
with manure, and the earth of which is finely comminuted. In May and 
June the seedlings are transplanted into fields prepared for them, the earth of 
which having been ploughed and manured is laid out in a regular series of 
ridges, into the sides of which the young plants are fixed and freely watered 
till the roots be well attached to the soil. In about six weeks the crop is 
cut. Each plant is cut off at about three or four inches from the ground, 
five or six leaves only being left and laid flat on the ridge, and each side is 
exposed for a night and day to the effects of the dew and sun, by which they 
lose their green and assume a brown color. They are then collected in large 
heaps in the field, and covered over with mats or layers of straw, 8&c., and 
allowed to remain so for eight or ten days, during which the stems shrivel 
and give up their moisture to the leaves. After this the heaps are carried 
into the village, where the leaves are separated from their stalks, dried 
in the shade and tightly packed in bundles about 14 inches square, and 
thus sold for exportation. As soon as the first crop is cut, the ground 
between the plants is turned with a spade, manured and freely irngated. 
The old stems soon put forth fresh leaves, and in six weeks the seeond crop 
is gathered. Sometimes a third crop is realized, but the quality of the 
tobaccoo is very inferior. The young seedlings of Kandahar tobacco, 
packed in moist clay and bound in cloth or straw, are carried away by 
villagers three and four days’ journey into the country for transplantation 
at their own abodes, but the produce it is said does not equal that of 
Kandahar. 

“ Both musk and water melons are largely cultivated, and there are 
eeveral varieties of each kind, viz., musk, melons or ‘ kharbuza.’ 1, ‘ garma;’ 
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2, ‘herati;’ 5, ‘ghaznichi tappadar;’ 4, ‘habshi;’ 5, ‘ tappadar sufed ;’ 6, 
‘tappadar sabz;’ 7, ‘baghtani;’ 8, ‘khurd;’ 9, ‘sarda;’ 10, ‘garmeera,’ &c.; 
of these the ‘sarda’ is esteemed the best. They require considerable attention 
during growth, a free supply of water and daily turning of the fruit, which 
is covered over with earth to prevent the ravages of worms, and on each 
plant but three flowers are allowed to fructify, the rest being nipped off as 
they form. 

“ Water melons or ‘hindiwana,’ (of which the ‘ mustafi;’ 2, ‘ mur, 
‘melangi;’ 3, ‘ kirmani;’ 4 ‘kaddu;’ 5, ‘siah kuthur;’ and 6, ‘ surkh 
buthur,’ are the more common varieties require a sandy soil, little water and 
little care, and the buds are not nipped off as in the other kind of melons. 

“ Potatoes are grown to a small extent only, having been but just 
introduced from Kabal, where they are said to be largely cultivated 
and much appreciated by the natives. They were introduced into the latter 
place by the British during their occupation of the country, 1839-40, &. 
Those raised at Kandahar are very small, but no doubt they will improve 
both in size and flavour as their cultivation becomes better understood. 

“ Kandahfr is celebrated for its fruits, especially the apricot, the pomegra- 
nate, the quince, and the fig; and considerable attention is paid to keep up 
a good stock by grafting and careful training. Three methods of grafting 
are practised, viz., 1, bud grafting; 2, tube grafting, and 3, trunk grafting. 
The first mentioned mode of grafting is the one in most general use. 
With the apricot tree the following is the practice pursued :—About a 
month before ‘ nauroz’ (21st March), the seeds are placed hanlon down- 
wards in ground previously prepared for them. Soon after ‘ nauroz’ 
the young plants begin to shoot above ground, and are allowed to grow 
here for a year, at the end of which time they are transplanted into orchards 
and allowed a twelve month to fix themselves firmly in the soil, being at 
regular intervals freely irrigated. At the 4th ‘nauroz’ or third year of the 
plant, the young buds from approved varieties are removed together with 
a margin of bark, and placed in water till applied to the stock in the bark, 
of which, a few inches above the part up to which the plant is immersed 
in water, a slit is made and the bark separated from the wood by 
bending the pliant stem on itself at the spot. The graft is inserted 
beneath the edges of the slit, and bound above and below the bud with 
thin stripes of bark from poplar and willow twigs. The branches and twigs 
of the stalk are then bent on themselves into a bundle till on_a level with 
the grafts, which seldom exceed three on the same stock, around which they 
are loosely bound as a protection from the sun. As soon as it is ascer- 
tained by the growth of the bud that the graft has succeeded, the bindings 
are removed and the leaves and branches of the young tree pruned off. 
The stocks are then supplied with manure and water at regular intervals, 
and bear fruit in the third year after being grafted and the fifth of their 
age. Hardy but inferior varieties of apricot, known as ‘ surkhcha’ and 
‘stifédcha,’ are the trees used as stocks, and the ‘kasi’ and other approved 
varieties supply the grafts. 

“Ten varieties of apricots are cultivated at Kandahar, of which, first, the 
kasi; second, the ‘charbaghi’ are the most esteemed. Considerable quantities 
are dried and exported to Hindistan. The ripe fruit is sliced open on one side, 
the stone removed, split, its kernel extracted and replaced in the fleshy part 
of the fruit, which is then laid out on mats or straw in the sun to dry. The 
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sweet ones prepared from over-ripe fruit are called ‘ ashktak,’ whilst the 
sub-acid ones prepared from the nearly ripe fruit are called ‘ khubani.’ 
The ‘ pasras,’ so named because it is the last to ripen, is of two varieties, 
viz., kalin and khtrd, the great and small ‘pasras.’ The ‘surkhcha,’ 
‘ sufedcha,’ ‘ plan,’ ‘ shams’ and ‘shakarpara’ are inferior varieties, dried 
without removing the stone and are known as laifi. They are very acid 
and are generally used as a relish in many dishes and in sharbats. Gold 
and silversmiths use a hot infusion of them to clean their metals and give 
them a bright lustre. 

“Of plums there are the ‘gurja,’ ‘ghwara,’ and ‘alibokhara,’? They 
are allowed to dry on the trees and then shaken off. 

‘Of peaches there are the ‘Tirmai’ and ‘ bahri.’ The former are of 
great size and excellent flavour. The peach is usually grafted on the apricot 
stock. 

“ Of cherries there is only one variety. A small, black, acid and in- 
ferior variety called ‘atubalu.? They make good preserves. 

‘‘ Of apples the more common varieties are the ‘ shakar,’ ‘ khuluk,’ ‘ labon,’ 
and sabzseb. 

‘“‘ Of quinces there are the ‘shakar,’ ‘ miana,’ and ‘tursh.’? These are cut 
in slices and dried for use in winter. The seeds are sold separately and used 
for medicinal and other sharbats; largely exported. The fruit is often pre- 
served whole on account of its agreeable smell. 

“ Of pomegranates, there are the following varieties ;—1l, ‘ panjwai;’ 2, 
‘bam ;’ 8, ‘bedana;’ 4, ‘ habshi;’ 5, ‘khuluki;’ 6, ‘gulnar,’ &c. The first are 
of great size and excellent flavour, and are exported. The rinds of all the 
varieties are dried and exported, used by tanners and dyers. The bark, the 
root of bam, is used as a remedy in diarrhcea and dysentery by the natives. 

“There are two varieties of figs: ‘makhai,’ large and black, in the dry 
state export:d to Hindtstaén. ‘Sada,’ a small white variety, consumed at 
home. 

‘ Of mulberries the common varieties are bedana, ibrahim-khana, danadar, 
tor, kalauz, shah, tut, pahlawi, sometimes dried for use in winter season. 

‘‘ Grapes are sometimes trained on frames of wood-work, but most fre- 
quently on ridges of earth eight or ten feet high, the vines growing in the 
trenches between. Nineteen varieties are cultivated at Kandahar, viz., 1, 
kishmish-sufed ; 2, kismish.-surkh; 3, lal-sufed; 4, ]al-surkh; 5, sahibi- 
surkh ; 6, sahibi-ablak; 7, rocha-surkh; 8, rocha-sufed; 9, khalili; 10, 
hosaini; 11, mehri; 12, aeta; 13, shekh kalli; 14, toran; 15, peshangi; 
16, khairogolamani; 17, khatin; 18, amir mahumdi; 19, iskm. Khatin 
grapes produce mannakha raisins. The sahibis produce sun-dried raisins 
of inferior quality consumed at home. The rochas and toran are inferior 
varieties, and consumed fresh by the poor. MHosaini and shekh kalli are 
packed when ripe in cotton, and thus exported. Aeta produces the doghi 
or abjost raisins, and correspond to the bloom raisins at home. They are 
thus prepared. The fresh ripe branches are dipped for a moment two or 
three times into a hot alkaline solution of lime and potash, and then hung 
up in the shade to dry. The other varieties produce the common shade- 
dried raisins, which are largely exported. Wine is made in small quan- 
tities, but the favorite drink‘ of the Kandaharins, who indulge freely in 
the forbidden liquor, is a strong spirit distilled from the varieties of 
kishmish,” 
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The following particulars regarding the trade of Kandahar are extracted 
from Lumsden’s report :— 

‘¢In the Kandahar district the chief merchants are either Hindis, Shikar- 

Kandahir trade. puris or Persians: of the first there are 350 shops be- 
longing to Uttaradhi, Dakhini, and Khatri castes, and 
190 houses of Shik&rptinés and others. The Hinds are all cloth-sellers, 
spice-dealers, and shroffs. The Shikarpuris are cloth-sellers, general fruit- 
dealers, and agents for large firms in Shikarptr (who have transactions with 
most of the large cities in Asia); in their hands are all the exchange trans- 
actions, and much of the wool trade, which is daily growing into greater 
importance in this part of the country. 

“ The following are a few particulars regarding this trade:—~At Birjan, 
Hazara, Herat and Kandahar, when advances are made to the nomads on the 
future crop, the price on the spot is about 12 Co.’s annas per Kandab§ari 
maund of 4 Co.’s seers; but if purchased at the time of shearing, it costs 
Rs, 1-4 for the same weight; and if taken on credit Rs. 1-8. A load 48 
maunds Kandahani, or 192 Co.’s seers, is carried to Kandahar from any of the 
other disfricts abovementioned for Co.’s Rs. 12-8, and from this point to 
Karachi for the same sum. The reduced rate for the latter distance is account- 
ed for by the road being better, and below Dadar perfectly safe. The agent 
proceeding with the investment: receives ¢rds of the profits, taking an equiva- 
lent share of risk; but if the arrangement with him is made on the Maha- 
madan principle (known as Mozaribat) when the agent runs no risk, 3th of 
the profit is absorbed in his pay. 

“The agents in Kandahar say that the tariff of boat-hire from Karachi 
to Bombay varies so much that it is impossible to give even a fair approxi- 
mation to the expenses of transit, but that the price in Bombay may be put 
down as Rs. 192 per kundi of 60 Kandahari maunds. Pure white wool is the 
most marketable, but brown and white are frequently mixed. The wool of 
Biran and Herat is generally shorn twice a year, and if not exported is 
manufactured into carpets, bala-zins, masnadi, namads and common felts. 
The fine wool known as kurak is procured from goats in the Herat, Gazak 
and Hazara districts. 

“The great staple produce of Kandah&r is dried fruit, of which apricots, 
grapes and figs are the chief: of the first there are ten descriptions, namely, 
surkha, charmags, kaisai, pasrassi, sadhai, shumshi, phen, murzi, safedcha, 
pasrassi mirapjani and shakarpara. 

“ Of grapes there are 18 sorts—rocha, kalachanni, khalali, all early sorts, 
of which the lastmentioned is the most esteemed ; siah, lal, sahibi, kismis-i- 
safed, husaini, kismis-i-surakh, katta, ita, shekh ali, taikhuri, kalaghuchak 
aimi, kalamak, khail, ghalami, and askari. 

‘“ Figs are of two sorts, black and white ; the first are never dried, but the 
latter are picked when perfectly ripe and spread in the sun on beds of straw 
till nearly dry ; each fig is then separately pinched in the centre, so as to 
turn in the stalk and opposite end, and then thoroughly dried previous to 
stringing on long strings, after which they are sent into the market, fetch- 
ing a rupee for every 16 seers. 

“ Fig trees are propagated from cuttings, but never transplanted. 

‘‘Of pomegranates there are five rorts—panjwai, basu, sherin, tuash and 
bedana ; the first are by far the best, then the basu, &c. The panjwai and 
bedana are those generally exported. 
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«* Alubokharas are of two sorts, black and golden, of which the latter are 
the best ; the first when ripe are dried on straw in the sun, and sell at 20 
seers per rupee. 

“ The following are the eight varieties of mulberries found at Kandahar: 
parikuk, kurma, kalulang, Ibrahim khani, bedana, patavi, siahtul and dana- 
dar, the most esteemed of which are the parikuk, patavi and bedana ; all are 
grafted except the danadar. 

‘© Madder is extensively cultivated in the Ghazni and Kandahar districts, 
and is said to be a very profitable crop, notwithstanding that it takes three 
years to come to maturity, and is even better if left in the ground fora 
fourth. The green tops are generally eaten down by sheep till the last 
year, when the plant is allowed to ripen. The bones of all sheep so fed 
are said to be coloured, but the flesh is not in any way affected. 

“The following is a list of prices in the Kandahar market of articles 
imported from various quarters :— 


FROM BOMBAY. 


Imports. 
PRICES 
Names OF ARTICLES. From To 

Long cloths aa: ... Per piece... 7 8 6 8 
Ditto (unbleached) we sae ditto ... 4 8 3 0 
Madapollams (white) _... a ditto ... 9 0 6 0 
Alwan (shawl) stuff (red)... aise ditto .. 10 0 8 0 
Ditto (orange) es sa ditto ... 90 . 6 0 
Ditto (green) — e ditto .., 9 0 5 0 
Ditto (white) ‘la see ditto ... 8 0 5 8 
Khasa ... re ay ditto ... 3 0 2 0 
Jaconet (grey) Pe oes ditto ... 3 0 1 8 
Ditto (white) es wae ditto ... 3 8 2 8 
Dimity (white) a si ditto ... 4 0 3 0 
»» (rose) Ge ia ditto... 9 0 7 12 
Flowered muslins (all colours) sae ditto... 3 8 1 8 
Coloured muslins... ae ditto... 3 8 1 9 
Net gen wae ... «per yard... 1 0 07 
Drill (white) abs .. per piece... 10 O 07 
Flowered muslins (golden) . ditto .. 6 0 3 0 
Velvet (black) a per yard... 0 12 8 O 
» (red) wis a ditto .., 1 12 1 0 
Majut imported ae we. Gitto as 7 8 5 0 
Broadclot cae ee ditto ... 7 8 5 0 
Chintz (scarlet red) ste «we. apiece .. 12 O 8 8 
‘3 » (black) Sas eu itto 8 0 6 2 
Chintz (ecarlet and rose coloured)... ditto 5 0 3 0 
3 » (white) ah ditto 8 0 5 0 
Chintz (black and other colours) .. ditto 5 8 5 0 
»» (shakar kouz, a colour) ~ ase ditto ... 9 0 6 0 
Khasa (scarlet) Ss eae ditto a 5 O 3 8 
Shawls ‘es we wie each 6 0 4 8 
Merino we ia we =per yard ... 2 0 0 12 
Molasses re es .» «= per seer ... 0 8 0 0 
Sugar ees oe ... per 34 seers 3 0 2 8 
Black Pepper ae ase ditto ... 2 0 0 0 
Ammoniac sii see ditto ... 2 0 0 0 
Cloves us = ue ditto ... 2 8 0 0 
Green and Black Teas... ~ ditto .. 20 0 12 0 
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per 3} seers 
ditto... 


per jar ... 
per 33 seers 


ditto ... 
ditto 
... per bundle... 
per 34 seers 
per yard... 
ditto ... 
ditto 


per piece . 


PRICES 

From To 
2 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 
4 8 0 O 
2 0 0 0 
2 0 0 O 
4 =0 0 O 
3 0 0 0 
3 8 0 0 
6 0 0 0O 
3 0 0 O 
2 8 0 O 
1 O 0 O 
1 8 0 0 
5 O 3 0 


« Penknives, two bladed, ‘Rs. 1-8; one blade Re. 1: large sailors’ knives, 
4 annas. Quantities of pottery-ware of all descriptions are imported, as also 
needles and thread, and a few English medicines, which, however, ki]l many 
more than they cure, for being administered by a ‘ hakim’ who knows 
nothing of their properties, but tries the effect of the first which may be at 
hand, and regulates the quantity given by the price. 


IMPORTS FROM AMRITSAR. 


PRIcks 
: Names OF ARTICLES. From To 
Pashmina Shawls according to eS Sr aged ere 
Molasses, per Kandahar maund vai 2 4 0 0 
Turmeric sie sa 1 8 0 0 


bs Punjabi shoes, panholders langies: cloth, Kashmir shawls, Pattu, Kash- 
miri, zinc, gaffron, Kashmiri Rs. 16 a Kandahari maund, and Peshawar 
Langis. 
FROM MULTAN. 


Rough cloth . is . per 100 yards 9 0 0 0 
Colored sheets for women 20 , 17 O 0 0 
Chintz, Nasrkhani, 20 pieces or 160 ,, 20 O 0 0 
Ditto, Lulgurie ditto 160 ,, 8 0 0 0 
Alacha eee cee 4 99 1 0 0 0 
Buffaloe’s hides, cured... ae 20 ~=2«««. «=80 OO 0 0 
Goats en 20 .« 17 O 0 0 
Shoes according to quality ae wo 0 0 0 0 
FROM BOKHARA. 
Russian gold-lace se per tola .. 2 0 0 0 
Bokhara silk per Kandahar maund .. 35 0 0 0 
Labani, _,, ‘i . 25 0 0 0 
Konkani, ,, ss 25 O 0 0 
Gardauzi, ,, “ 33 «8 0 0 
Bokhara Tomujabin 2 8 0 0 
Gold-lace (imitation) ” per yard... 4 0 0 0 
Gulbadan (a silk cloth) ditto ... 1 0 0 0 
Kanawez, ditto ditto ... 8 0 2 0 
Postins (fox skin) each ... 20 0O 0 0 
Postins (rat skin) . 25 O 0 0 
Sinjaf Postins is 40 0 0 0 
Sinabands and Postina Samuri 600 0 100 O 
Choghas (Alghani) 50 O 0 0 
Russian Boxes of all sorts and prices .. 00 0 0 
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FROM MASHAD AND KHORASAN. 


* Nish&pir Firozes (Torquoises) at all prices o O O 0 0 
Opium (Gunabad) per Kandahar maund... 35 O 0 0 
5 ezd * i ‘ 45 0 0 O 
WeZ as. oe ... per yard ... 1 8 0 0 
Silk Lungies ... Kes oh 864 9 0 0 0 
» (Yezd) ... oa 5 0 0 0 
Razaies from Yezd < 3 0 0 0 
Silk Handkerchiefs (black) 4 0 0 0 
Bulghar skins a 15 0 0 0 
Bala-zins : ee as 20 0 10 0 
Black Boots... sae + & pari 8 0 7 0 
Abrak (rahdar) ene w. each 280 O 0 0 
»  (Mashadi) or 536 5 50 0 160 * 
»  XKirmani os ne 3 9 0 0 0 
Pittue 12 0 0 0 


“* Besides the above, Mashadi double-barrelled guns, pistols, and swords, 
choghas, namdas of kurk, white and grey drills, and chintz of all sorts and 
prices. 


FROM KABAL. 
Postins eee ae abe each ... 25 O 3 0 
Sinabands _... - at .. 10 0 6 O 
Pattu wo Ses ate .. 30 0 15 O 
Rice ‘at .. per Kandahar maund... 1 0 12 0 
Walnuts 7 oes ditto ditto x 0 8 0 O 
Kabal Molasses ditto ditto... 1 0 0 0 


“ Besides the above, lungies, barrack, and Janab. 


FROM ANARDARA. 


“ From this district are brought the famous pomegranates, which are 
perhaps the finest in the world, as also assafcetida: this trade is chiefly in 
the hands of the Tajaks and Kakars. 

“ The following articles exported cost in Kandahar :— 


Exports. 
Almonds, er Kandahar maund ... 1 O 0 0 
Mashad and Herat silk (Chatta) ditto . 40 0 0 0 
Bs " (Twela) ditto . 385 0 0 0 
5 (Tuni) ditto . 380 0 0 0 
Anab (jujube fruit) ditto va 1. -D 0 0 
Zerisk i ber: from Herat) ea we. -L 8 0 0 
Safron from Birjan » 90 0 16 0 


« And dried fruits of all sorts in large quantities. 

“The import duties exacted at Kandahar vary exceedingly, and should any 
articles be brought which the Sirdar fancies, they are taken as his share of 
these dues ; it is therefore exceedingly difficult to procure anything like a cor- 
rect tariff, but from 5 to 10 per cent. on the value of the goods may be 
assumed as about the charge. 

“On wheat, barley, atta, and rice, 2 annas per donkey load or 4 annas per 
camel load is charged. Ghee 14 annas per Kandahaéri maund Wood 1 
anna a load; fruit 1 anna a load; $th of all the oil brought is taken. In the 
city new skull caps are taxed at 2 pice each; the kidney fat of every sheep or 
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goat slaughtered is the Government share, and is sent to the royal soap 
manufactory, where it is made into a coarse description of soap on the most 
economical principles, and sold to the population; each shop pays a tax 
of 14 Kandahar Rupees per mensem, Syads, Malas and a few others being 
the only classes exempted. Dyer’s pay Co.’s Rs. 1,500 per annum ; tanners, 
Rs. 4,000; cap and postin-makers, Rs. 600; butchers, Rs. 700; silk- 
weavers Rs. 3,500; gram-dealers, Rs. 1,250; the Hindu tax called “ Juz” 
(capitation) produces Rs. 8,000; cattle market, Rs. 2,500; gaming houses, 
Rs. 2,500; abkari, Rs. 800; bakers have to present the governor with 
30 Kandahar maunds of bread (15 maunds at each Id). The whole 
number of tax-paying shops in the city amount to 907. 

“The Syads of Peshin, Kakars, Bakhtiars, and Bilochis generally are the 
tribes chiefly engaged in the horse trade, which usually flourishes for six 
months in the year, but is stagnant for the hot months and during winter, 
when the roads are partially closed by snow; about 2,000 or 3,000 horses 
are said to pass through Kandah&r annually. The chief breeding districts 
drawn on by these tiadets are Sarakhs, in Irak, Maemana in Torkistan, Nur 
and Kala Nao in Hazara; Daria Gaz and Kalat-i-Nadar, in Mashad ; Gulza 
and Firozkoh in the Herat district. Of these the horses from Sarakhs, Nar 
and Gulza are most prized, and are purchased on the spot for from 10 to 12 
tillahs (equal to 60 or 120 Co.’s Rupees). Animals of much higer blood and 
value are to be found at these places; but they are seldom purchased by 
traders, as there is great chance of such horses being picked out by the 
Durani Sirdars in transit, at their own valuation, and altogether the profit 
on blood horses is not so great as that on the cheaper breeds. 

“At Kandahar, transit duty at from 15 to 80 rupees is charged on each 
animal, and to escape this tax, the traders frequently take the desert routes 
through Seistan to Bilochistan. 

“The Syads of Peshin and other small traders carry on the traffic in 
human beings in Western Afgh&nistan, and some 400 or 500 are annually 
disposed of in Kandahér alone. Some are purchased in Seistén, but most 
of them are kidnapped; very few Persians are brought here as slaves, and 
those are chiefly purchased from Tirkmans ; they are usually imported by 
the Seistan route. 

“ Hazara furnishes a large quota, frequently in lieu of arrears of revenue, 
when there is any difficulty im realizing the government assignments 
made on different villages, while some monsters in human shape are 
found among these Hazdras who sell their sisters and daughters into 
hopeless bondage. The price of slaves fluctuates according to the price 
of food. During seasons of abundance, they fetch tolerable sums, but 
in time of famine or scarcity they are a drug in the market; for instance, 
shortly after our arrival here, last year, when the famine was great in 
Kandahar, two women and a boy were sold to one individual for Rs. 120, 
and almost any number might have been purchased at the same rate. 

“ The Hazaras and Negroes are most prized in Kandahar, as when treated 
well, they invariably make hard-working, trustworthy servants, and, 
strange to say, few Hazaras ever attempt to escape to their own country ; 
the reason is said to be that when there, they have great difficulty in 
getting sufficient food to exist upon, whereas, when they are with Afghan 
Sirdérs (so long as they do their duty), they get well clothed and plenty 
of food; they are generally employed in the charge of horses. 
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“There are a good many African slaves in Kandahar; most of these 
I find, are brought by pilgrims from Mascat, through Persia and Herat 
or Seistan, while some (though Iam not aware of any arrivals during 
our residence at Kandahar) are smuggled up with ‘kafilas’ from Bombay. 
The principal dealer on the Persian line is a Syad (Mir Syad Ali) who 
has an agent in Herat, while Najak Shah, one of the Peshin Syads, used 
to be notorious. on the Bombay route; but he 1s said not to have visited 
Kandahar for the last three years, although I know of several slaves now 
in Kandahar who have been smuggled up within that period by other 
parties. 

“The cowsof Kandahar and Seistan are in general request, and are said 
to give 20 seers of milk each per diem, being milked three times in 24 
hours ; they fetch about Rs. 40 each, but the breed peculiar to the coun- 
try about Gowdam are the best, and cannot be purchased under Rs. 50 each. 

“ Camels are anything but plentiful in the Kandahar district, and the 
supply is scarcely adequate to meet the demands of the trading population, 
and many are imported from Bilochistén ; prices vary from Rs. 20 to 100. 

‘‘ Seistin appears to be a wretched country, for I can hear but of two articles 
brought from that quarter, regmahi, and eider-down. The former are a 
species of small sand lizard (dacerta scincus) procured in great quantities 
from the sandy deserts bordering on Seistan ; they are caught, killed, and 
dried in the sunfor exportation to Hindtstan, where they sell at the high 
rate of four for a rupee, being supposed to possess some extraordinary 
strengthening properties in cases of nervous debility and other infirmities 
of the same class. 

‘‘ Rider ducks are said to abound on the Seistan Lake, and the natives 
kill them in great numbers.” 

History.—From the remotest times Kandahar must have been a town of much 
importance in Asia, as its geographical position sufficiently indicates, it being 
the central point at which the roads from Herat, Seistan, Ghor, India, and 
Kabal unite, and the commercial mart of these localities. 

Kandahar is supposed to have been one of the seven cities built in the 
interior of Asia by Alexander the Great, on the slight supposition that 
Kandar or Kandahar is only an abbreviation of the name Iskandar, by which 
Alexander is known in the east; and in this there is nothing improbable, 
for it must be the point to which the Macedonian conquerer advanced when 
he quitted Farah to go to Arachosia, whence he turned northward. Find- 
ing the country rich and a desirable site existing on the southern point of 
the mountains from which the various roads could be commanded, he 
could not select a better one for the purpose, and there he erected a fortress 
destined to shelter his troops and contain the population. 

From the hands of Alexander, Kandahar passed into the power of the 
Seleukides, whose history is involved in obscurity. It is scarcely possible to 
determine what its condition was under the dominion of the Parthians and 
Sassanides, for the history of Kandahar at that time is enveloped in darkness, 
which lasted nearly to the period when the successors of Mahamad invaded 
Persia; but it appears certain that the Arabs penetrated into it in the first 
age of the Hejira. That is the opinion of Herbelot, who founded it 
upon that of Kawan-el-Malk. These are his words :—“In the year of 
the Hejira 304 (A. D. 916) in the Caliphat of Mocktader, in digging 
for the foundation of a tower at Kandahar, a subterranean cave was 
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discovered in which were a thousand Arab heads, all attached to the 
same chain, which had evidently remained in good preservation since the 
year Hejira 70 (A. D. 689), for a paper with this date upon it was found 
attached by a silken thread to the ears of the twenty-nine most important 
skulls, with their proper names.” This would indicate that the Arabs at 
first met with no great success in their enterprise against this town; never- 
theless they eventually became masters of it. 

In Hejira 252 (A. D. 865), Yacoobben Leis, founder of the dynasty of 
the Soffarides, possessed himself of Kandahar ; the Sassanides drove out his 
successors, and it was taken from them by the famous Mahmad Ghaznavi, 
whose dynasty was overthown by that of the Ghorides. Under these last 
Kandahar fell by turns into the hands of petty ambitious chiefs, who all 
succumbed to the ‘Seljookides.’ These possessed it till Sanjar, a prince of 
that dynasty, was overthrown by the Tarkmans. 

The last were established in the town in Hejira 540 (A. D. 1153), anda 
few years after it fell under the power of Ghiaz-ad-din Mahamad, a 
Ghoride prince. Allah-td-din Mahamad, Sultan of Khaurism, took it 
Hejira 597 (A. D. 1210); and his son was dispossessed by the famous 
Janger Khan, Hejira 609 (A. D. 1222). : 

The descendants of that conqueror allowed it to be wrenched from them 
by the prince of the dynasty of Malek-kurt, who were succeeded by the 
chiefs of the country till the period at which Timtrlang invaded and took 
possession of it, Hejira 776 (A. D. 1389) ; at his death it became part of the 
dominions of his son, Shah-Rokh. The Timurides retained it till Hejira 
855 (A. D. 1468:, at which epoch the death of the Saltan Aba Syad 
caused the dismemberment of the empire: after this time Kandahar and some 
surrounding districts soon formed an independent state. In Hejira 899 (A. D. 
1512), it was in the power of a chief called Shah Beg, who was dispossessed 
by the famous Babar, founder of the dynasty of the Mogals in India, to 
whose dominions it was annexed. ~ 

Not long afterwards Kandahar was seized by the Persians, and became 
from that moment the cause of perpetual wars between the two empires. 
In Hejira 922 (A. D. 1535) it was taken, and for some timeafter held by 
Sam Mirza, a revolted prince of the dynasty of the Seferiges ; but it was 
retaken by Thamasp Shéh, and the government of it confided to Pir Badak 
Khan Kajar who, having been besieged the following year by Kamran 
Mirza, son of Babar, gave him up the place, which fell therefore for a short 
time into the power of Thamasp. 

At the death of that prince, one of his nephews, Saltan Htssen Mirza, 
had himself independent of the Shah Ismail, son and successor of Thamasp, 
to the throne of Persia. 

This prince, wishing to take the life of one of his officers whom he dis- 
trusted, laid a plan for having him poisoned at a banquet to which he 
invited him ; but his intended victim, being warned of Hisén’s treachery, 
dexterously managed that the cup intended for him should be presented to 
the Saltan, who unsuspiciously quaffed the contents and died, as he deserved 
to do, the victim of his own perfidy. 

After this event, Hamann, son and successor of Babar, seized upon Kan- 
dahar, but having been dethroned in a revolt, he rewarded Thamasp, who 
aided him in regaining his power by the cession of this town, Hejira 932 
(A. D. 1545). Akbar, son of Hamayin, took it by stratagem from the 
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Persians, but Shah Abbas the Great re-took it, Hejira 996 (A. D. 1609), 
and it soon after fell under the power of Jahangir, emperor of the Mogals. 

It fell to the Persians again Hejira 1007 (A. D. 1620), but at the death of 
Shah Abbas, the Uzbak’s, thinking they could recommence their depreda- 
tions with impunity, invaded Khérasin; beaten however by the Persian 
troops who held this province, they marched upon Kandahar, of which they 
possessed themselves by means of the defection of the Persian governor, 
Ali Mardan, who, conceiving he would be condemned to death by Shah 
Safi, grandson and successor of Shah Abb&s, evacuated the town, and at 
the head of his troops arrived at the court of the Great Mogal, to whom 
he rendered homage. 

The Ozbake were not driven from the place till Hejira 1021 (A.D. 1684), 
by the Emperor Shah Jahangir from whom the Persians took it, Hejira ~ 
1037 (A. D. 1650) under the reign of Shah Abbas the Second. After this 
epoch, although frequently besieged by the Mogals, once commanded by 
the famous Arangzéb in person, Heyjira 1096 (A. D. 1709), they were never 
able to re-take it, and if continued Persian up to the time of the revolt of the 
famous Mir Vais, an Afghan chief of the Ghilz&e tribe, who was succeeded, 
first, by his brother, Mir Abdila, and afterwards by his two sons, Mir 
Mahmid and Mir Hisén. In 1787 Nadar Sh&h marched upon Kandahar 
with 100,000 men. The position of Kandahar was at this time very 
strong, the city being situated at the foot of a rocky mountain which 
flanked it on the north and east; innumerable stone towers, connected by 
curtains, surrounded it, and followed the sinuosities of the mountain, the 
summit of which was occupied by a fort, believed to be impregnable, and 
commanding the citadel, placed halfway between it and the city. Nadar 
Shah, against whom no resistance had as yet been offered, was obliged to 
halt before these obstacles, to which art had also added all that could 
render the defence effectual. Despairing of being able to take the city by 
assault, he established a strict blockade, hoping to reduce the garrison by 
famine, but it was in vain that he enclosed Kandahar within a double 
wall, between which his soldiers were sheltered from attacks both from 
within and without. A year and a half elapsed without his having obtained 
the least advantage against the city; however, he was more successful 
towards the country, for his detachments brought the whole of the environs 
under submission. When therefore he was master of the province, he 
resolved to carry the place and ordered a general assault. The preparations 
for this had been most formidable, the bravery and devotion of the troops 
admirable, but, after a furious and desperate conflict of two days’ duration, 
Kandahar was not only not taken, but not one of the advanced works 
was carried, though several attacks against them had been made. A feeling 
of discouragement began to pervade the Persian army, when a newly-raised 
corps of the tribe of the Bakhtidris, which had already distinguished 
itself on several occasions by its firm and courageous bearing, obtained 
an advantage which raised the hopes of the rest of the troops and induced 
them to redouble their efforts. Though received with a storm of bullets, 
this gallant band had succeeded, by climbing the almost prependicular rocks 
and clinging to their projections, in reaching a little plateau from whence 
they were enabled to carry several towers on the north side of the mountain. 
Into these they managed, simply with ropes and their own strong arms, to 
raise some pieces of artillery, which opening their fire upon all the other towers, 
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a breach was made, and in six hours the Bakhtidris were in possession of 
them ; the town and citadel] were therefore obliged to surrender at discretion. 
Mir Htisén Khan retreated into the fort on the summit of the mountain, 
where he successfully resisted every attack, and might still have made a 
protracted defence ad it not been for the generosity of Nadar, who promised 
to spare his life and give him high rank in his own army. This noble offer 
led to a capitulation, and Mir Htisén afterwards became sincerely attached 
to the Persian invader and one of his favourite generals, 

After the death of Nadar, Ahmad Shah, Dtrani, was crowned in the 
mosque at Kandah&r in 1747, and thenceforward made it his capital. 
Timtr Shah, his successor, changed the capital to Kabal, but retained 
possession of Kandahar, which remained with the Sadozaes,—though frequently 
changing hands amongst members of that clan—till the murder of Fateh 
Khan, Barakzae, when his brother, Pairdil Khan, seized it without difficulty. 

In May 1834, Shah Shiajah marched from Shikarpir against Kan- 
dahaér with 22,000 men, and having defeated Kohandil Khan took up a 
position between the old and new city and pressed the siege closely. 
The ground from which he opened his attack was intersected by numer- 
ous water-courses, and covered with large gardens, enclosed with mud walls, 
in which the soldiers made many gaps to pass through; and these obstacles 
were far from favorable to the manceuvres of cavalry, of which arm the 
greater part of both armies was composed; nevertheless, conflicts took 
place daily on both sides in these labyrinths. The encounters were the 
more murderous, inasmuch as the combatants surrounded by walls pre- 
ferred being killed on the spot to yielding one inch of ground, and such 
close fighting soon weakened both parties. Shah Shtja had great diffi- 
culty in repairing his losses, though the advantage on the whole was on his 
side, and on the 29th of June 1834 he made a general assault upon the 
place. His troops displayed great bravery ; four times repulsed, four times 
they returned to the assault, but at last they were obliged to retreat, 
leaving the ditches of the town filled with their dead and wounded. The 
army of Dést Mahamad arrived at this juncture, to aid his brother and from 
that day Shah Shiyja was under a double disadvantage, for he was obliged to 
divide his forces to repel the sorties of the besieged commanded by Kohan Dil 
Khan, and the attack of Dost Mahamad in his rear. This war or rather this 
butchery lasted during fifty-four days, and the Afgh&ns affirm that 16,000 
men were killed before the place. 

After having lost a pitched battle against Dést Mahamad Khan, Shsh 
Shtja fought only to clear a passage for himself and his troops, and make 

his retreat to Shikarpiir. This was the last unaided attempt of the 
Sadozdes to re-take Kandabdr; the next time Shah Shtjha appeared in the 
field, it was with the support of the British Government. 

The army of the Indus took possession of Kandahar on the 20th 
April 1839, without any resistance being attempted. On the march of 
the army to Ghazni and Kabal, a force of three batteries of artillery 
and two regiments of infantry and a regiment of cavalry was left. This was 
afterwards increased, and General Nott arrived to take command in 
November 1839. Throughout 1840 and most of 1841, affairs remained quiet 
at Kandahiér, thanks to the good management of Rawlinson and Nott. But 
jn September of the last year, the first signs of the coming storm were visible 
in the stoppage of communication between Kandahar and Ghazni. No 
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attempt however was made to lay siege to Kandahar by the rebel Dar&nis. 
An army of them, however, under Safdar Jang, Sadoz&e, hovered about 
in the vicinity, plundering the villages, and by every possible means, urging 
the inhabitants to join in an attack on the British troops. In the 
beginning of March 1842, he approached too close to the city for Nott’s 
mood ; and that General moved out to meet him leaving 2,600 men 
in the city. He signally defeated Safdar Jang, but im his absence an 
attempt was made to carry the place by a night assault. 

During the forenoon of the 10th March 1842, bodies of the enemy, horse 
and foot, were observed assembling from all quarters, taking up a position 
near old Kandahar and the adjoining villages; and in the course of the day 
their number rapidly increased, parties from the main body moving 
round and establishing themselves in front of the Shikarpir gate. As 
their object was evidently to attack the garrison, the Political Agent 
directed the inhabitants to shut their shops and remain within their houses, 
and precautions were taken to secure the gates by piling bags of grain inside. 
About 8 o’clock p. M., a desperate attack was made upon the Herat gate, 
and owing to the darkness of the night, some combustibles were placed 
near it and ignited unperceived, and in a few minutes the gate was in Haiages: 
A party of 100 rank and file from the 2nd Regiment, and a company from 
the Shah’s lst infantry were immediately ordered to support the guard at the 
gate, and two guns were also placed in position commanding the entrance. 

Dense masses of the enemy now collected at this pomt, keeping up an 
incessant and heavy fire, which was returned with great effect from the 
ramparts; but so reckless and daring were the assailants, that notwith- 
standing the fearful havoc among them, eight or ten men actually forced 
their way by tearing down the burning fragments of the gate, and scram- 
bling over the bags of grain. These were instantly shot, and their fate 
together with the galling fire from the walls dismayed the attacking party, 
who retired about midnight after four hours’ resolute fighting. 

Another attack took place at the Shikarpir gate about 9 P. m., and a 
similar attempt was made to fire it, which however failed and the assailants 
were driven back. A small party also approached the Kabal gate, but the 
garrison being everywhere on the alert, the enemy were compelled to retire 
about 1 a. M. of the 11th, and when the day broke, not a soul was visible. 

After this a force was moved under Colonel Wymer to the relief of the 
brave garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzie, on which thinking that the diminution 
thus caused gave them another opportunity of attacking Kandahar, the 
Diiréni rebels, 6,000 strong, under Safdar Jang and Aktar Khan, moved 
down close to Kandahar, and took possession of some steep rocky hills within 
a mile of the city walls. 

Their position was good and some of their points strong, but they had no 
reserve, and were somewhat scattered. General Nott sent the 42nd and 43rd 
Regiments Native Infantry with 4 guns under Colonel Stacey to reconnoitre, 
followed by Her Majesty’s 41st and Anderson’s light guns. At 1 o’clock the. 
force was in action. The Déaranis crowned the rocks above the city, and 
on them our force marched, the light companies as a storming party, sup- 
ported by the 43rd and the artillery who kept up a continual fire. From 
the position of the enemy and the character of the ground some loss 
followed, about 30 killed and wounded, with some 7 or 8 Europeans. 
Nothing could have been better done, and Chamberlain of the 16th 
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distinguished himself highly by getting up to the enemy, breaking their 
ranks with his men, and driving them from the hills. Matters how- 
ever did not end here; but after this the hills on the opposite side 
were covered by large masses of the Dfrdnis, who, however, soon gave 
way, and in great disorder all fled, striving to gain the Babawali Pass. 
A horrible scene however ensued here. Thinking to entrap the British troops, 
the Ghazis had barricaded the pass, and the Dtranis, horse and foot, unable 
to make way, rushed round the base of the hills. Here chase was given by 
Lieutenant Chamberlain with the cavalry and artillery in splendid style. 
The Dtranis were driven completely from their position, and fled to their 
camp beyond the Argandab. 

No other attempt was made against the city during General Nott’s reign, 
and on the 8th August 1843, he evacuated it on his march to Kabal, taking 
with him Timir Mirza, whom he had in vain endeavoured to induce to 
remain. Safdar Jang then took possession, but in four months he was 
driven out by Kohan Dil Khan who returned from Persia. This chief then 
commenced a reign of gross tyranny and spoliation, which reduced the 
inhabitants of Kandahar to the last ebb of despair—a state from which 
they were only relieved by his death in 1855. His son, Mahamad Sadik, 
then coming to Kandahar, seized the property and valuables of his 
deceased father, which proceeding giving great offence to his uncle Rahm Dil 
Khan, that chief invited the interference of Dést Mahamad, who accordingly 
arrived and took possession of the city in November 1855, apparently with- 
out opposition, and appointed his son, Ghtlam Haedar Khan, governor. 
This chief was still governor when Lumsden’s mission arrived in 1857, but 
he died soon after its withdrawal. 

Shér Ali Khan appears to have succeedeed Gholim Haedar Khan as 
governor of Kandah§@r, and on his becoming Amtir, his full brother Mahamad 
Amin Khan was appointed in his stead. This chief however joined the re- 
bellion against Shér Ali, and was killed in the battle of Kajbaz on the 6th 
June 1845, where he had advanced to meet him. His brother, Mahamad 
Sharif, fled to Kandahar and after a vain attempt to raise partisans sur- 
rendered to the Amir Shér Ali Khan, who consequently, on the 14th June 
1865, took possession of Kandahar. 

After the defeat of Shér Ali Khan at Kalat-i-Ghilzae on the 17th 
January 1867, Kandahar passed from his grasp to that of Azim Khan, his 
half-brother and rival. But after the battle on the Helmand on the Ist April 
1868, Kandahar again fell into the. power of Shér Ali through his son 
Yakab Khan, and since then has not again changed hands. (Alasson—Leech 
— Durand— Kennedy— Hough— Havelock— Stocqueler— Nott— Rawlinson— 
Ferrier —Lumsden— Bellew—Todd). 

KANDAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Vakhan, on the left bank of the Ami Daria, 40 miles above 
Ishtarak, 24 miles below Kala Panj. The houses of Kandat are clustered 
about the fort like so many cells in a bee-hive, and contain about 15 
families. ( Wood.) 

KAN DIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afgh&nistan on a road by the Kindar valley from the 
Gomal to Kandahar. Here there isa little cultivation of the ‘ Zmooreeanees,’ 
and in summer some Nasar shepherds frequent it. This is probably the 
same place as Lumeden’s Kharkandi. (Broad/oot.) 
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KANGKARAK—TIat. Long. Elev. 
The name of a portion of the valley of the Sarkh Rid river in Afghan- 
istan. Masson says below the Soorkh Pil between Jugdulluck and Gun- 
damak, the Sarkh Rad “ glides into the valley of Kangkarak,” but he 
does not add how far this name extends. (Masson.) 

KANZOR VALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal river, 82 miles from the source and about 41 
miles from its debouchure. There is abundance of water, grass, and camel 
forage here. From this to the end of the pass is the most dangerous part, 
being exposed to attacks of the Vaziris, for which reason caravans gene- 
rally collect here and move onwards in one body. (Broadfoot—ilphin- 
stone— Lumsden.) | 

KAO— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistin which rises in Kéafaristan, and joins the river 
of Alishang at Tirgari, after which the united stream is called the 
Alingar. The whole of this river is sometimes called Alingar, but this is 
erroneous. Raverty says it has a course of 70 miles.—( Masson—Raverty.) 

KAOBADIAN— 
See Kawadian. 

KAOR MACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 70 miles from Maemana; 30. miles from 
Bala Margab, consisting only of 15 tents, but with no cultivation. Forage 
and water however are abundant. (Palmer.) 

KAOSHAN—Lat. - Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Hindu Kash, which starts from the Ghorband valley, 
Afghanistan, 1 mile west of Kala Syad Mala. The road leads from the 
Dahan-i-Kaosh&n up the bed of the river. At half mile from the entrance the 
defile is only 40 feet wide, and a path joins in from the Ghorband valley. 
For the next two miles the defile continues about 50 feet wide, and then 
@ river coming from the Dara-i-Her joins. From this point the road takes 
to the side of the hills for 24 miles to Kaoshan-i-balé. Thence in 1} mile is 
Kaosh&n, another valley. The defile is then from 30 to 50 feet wide to the 
fort of Shérkae, three miles on ;' this is situated on the left of the pass on a 
small detached hill. 

Thence to Kata Sang is 11 miles, the defile varying from 30 to 100 feet 
in width. Here a cross road leads by Yakhnao to the Saralang Pass. 
From this Maedan-i-Khini is reached in 24 miles, and at 1} miles further 
a road goes to the pass of Jangalawez. Here too the valley opens out to 
of about 350 yards, and for 3} miles further continues so, closing into about 
50 yards at the end. Thence to the top of the pass is 1} miles the road 
being steep, winding and slippery from the freezing of the snow. 

From the top of the pass the first stage is Karataz, the second Doshakh, 
where brashwood is first met with, and thence in 23 miles Khinjan is 
reached. 

The ascent is very gradual and easy the whole way, except the last 14 miles 
above described. The summit is not under 15,000 feet in elevation. On the 
south side the snow extends for four or five miles, but on the north it reaches to 
18 or 20. The pass is closed about the 1st November, and continues so till the 
middle of June. Inthe months of June and July, however, it is dangerous 
from the swelling of the river of Kaoshan, destroying the roadway. The 
months in which it is used by caravans are July, August, September, and 
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October. It is said to be practicable for guns. The inhabitants of the south 
side of the pass, with the exception of those who reside in the village of 
Kaoshén (who are Tajaks), are all Shinwaris, and on the north side as far 
as Khinjan they are Hazaras. Kafilas going by this pass are charged toll at 
Syad Mala and at Kaoshan. This pass is not actually better as regards 
physical difficulties than many others, but it is preferred on account of its 
being more free from plunderers. The most dangerous part of the pass is 
above Kata Sang, where the Hazaras of Alijam frequently lie in wait for 
caravans. (Leech.) 


KAPIP—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tribe of Pathins who inhabit the valleys at the west base of the Takht-i- 
Suliman, and who are said to be a branch of the Shiraénis whom they 
much resemble. (Ziphinstone.) 


KARA BAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,426. 

A village in Ghazni district, Afghanistan, 37 miles south of Ghazni. 
There is a large fort here to the east of the road, and three others near it. 
Water is plentiful from Karez: forage is abundant and fuel also. Kara- 
bagh is the name applied to the district between Oba and Miashaki, and 
there are many other villages east and west of the road. It is also called 
Char Deh-i-Hazara, and is inhabited by both Afghans and Hazaras of 
the Babak tribe. ‘The chief of this section resides here, and is held in 
much estimation by his clansmen. The uistrict of Karabagh is remarkably 
fertile, well cultivated and populous and productive. Leech says the inha- 
bitants are Bagat Kazlbashes. A revenue of a few thousand sheep is 
claimed from this district by the governor of Ghazni. (Masson—Leech— 
N. Campbell—Broadfoot.) 


KARA BOLAK— Lat Elev 
A plain in Badakhshan between the village a “Kala Afghan and Mashad. 
(Wood.) 


KARA DUSHMAN—Lat. Long Elev 
A plain in Afghanistan, about 12 miles ae of Kabal, about 6 miles long 
and the same broad. (Masson.) 


KARAE KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Makar district, Ghazn1, Afghanistan, about 62 miles 
south of Ghazni, on the direct road to Qwetta. It is surrounded by a mud 
wall. The surrounding country is fertile and cultivated to a considerable 
extent. (N. Campbell.) 


KARA KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 100 miles from Kandahar, on the road to 
Herat. It has a supply of water. 


KARA KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghan-Tarkistin, 65 miles north of Bamidn between 
Kamard and Doab, the last met with on the road to Khilm from K&bal. 
It can be turned by taking the road of Sarkh Kala. It is over a spur 
from the Koh-i-Baba, ( ¥ood— Barnes.) 

KARA SANG—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A halting place in Badakhshau between 5a urm and Zebak, 23 kos from the 
latter. The valley is wider here. There is a large stone which marks the 
encampirg ground. (Mahomed Ameen.) 
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KARASU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of the Jalalabad valley, Afghanistan, which rises in the Safed 
Koh, and runs through the valley of the Vaziri Khtgiani, passes Kaja, 
Behor and Fatehabad, and flows into the Sarkh Rad close to the town of 
Bala Bagh. (MacGregor.) 

KARA-TAPAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An encampment of Jamshidis in the valley of the Margab, Afghanistan, 
round an artificial hill about 150 feet in height crowned by a ruined circle of 
defences, standing in the elbow of the valley everlooked by lofty hills on 
the west. (Addott) 

K ARA-TAPAH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan on left bank of the Andkhai river, and 60 
miles south-west of Andkhti. (Thornton.) 

KARATAZ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistan, 20 miles north of the crest of the 
Kaoshén Pass over the Hindt Kish. (Leech.) 

KARCHU.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Hazara country of Afghanistan, 15 miles west of Ktram, 
and 65 miles east of Sar-i-pal, inhabited by Pasht Koh Hazaras, (Ferrier.) 

KAREZ.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 9 miles oni Farah, 1538 miles from Herat. 
Water is procured from karez. (Hoderts.) 

KAREZ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 112 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzde, 32 miles 
from Ghazni, in a level well-cultivated country. Numerous forts and vil- 
lages are scattered all over the plain. Supplies procurable, and water, grass, 
forage for camels, and fuel are abundant. (Garden.) 

K AREZ. —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kakar country on the Bori road to Kandahar, about 15 miles 
east of the Peshin valley. There are 250 houses of K&kars here. (Leech.) 

KAREZAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghorband valley, Afghanistan, 20 miles east of its head, 
consisting of 800 houses contained in several forts, and inhabited by Tark- 
man Hazaras. (Leech.) 

KAREZAN.— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 204 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan, 49 from 
Bori, 93 from Kandahar, consisting of 250 houses of Kakars; water from 
a stream. (Leech.) 

KAREZ GULISTAN.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, in Peshin valley, on a road from Shalkot to 
Kandahar, 77 kos from the latter. Water is procured from karez. 

KAREZ-I-HAJI.—See Deh-i- Haji. 

KAREZMAKU.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on a road from Farah towards the Khash- 
rad by Khispas. (Ferrier.) 

KAREZ-USMAN-KHAN.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, about 25 miles south of Ghazni. ‘Near this, on 
his advance to Ghazni, General Nott’s rear guard was attacked by a party 
of the enemy, who were however dispersed by Christie’s horse. (Vodt.) 
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KARGADZALA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on the Jafar road from Panah to Kala 
Karoti. There is a spring of water here. (Broadfoot.) 

KARGAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the Alishang river, half way between Tirgari 
and Jalalabad, on a road to Farajghan. It contains 140 houses inhabited © 
by Ghilzaes. (Leech.) 

KARIM-DAD-KHEL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tribe of Afghanistan ; regarding whom, Masson has the following notice :— 
“To the north of the plain of Begraim, it has an abrupt descent into the 
cultivated lands and pastures of the Balta Khél and Karim-daéa-Khél 
families.” I cannot form any idea what tribe or race these are unless they 
are a sub-section of the Ghilzies. (J/asson.) 

KARINDOH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, situated: on the left 
bank of the Koh Daman river, near the junction of the Kah Dara river, 
about 4 miles south-east Istalif, and 9 miles north of Kabal. (Masson.) 

KARKACHA—L[at. Long. Elev. 
A spur from the Stufédkoh which cuts across the west extreme of the 
Jalalabad valley. It is the last and highest of the ridges which are crossed 
on the road to Kabal, from Jalalabad the stream from its east face falling 
into the Sarkh Rtd, while those of the opposite side join the river of Logar. 
Its axis is north-west and south-east, and width eight miles. The passes 
leading over it commencing from the south are Karkacha, Sokhta, Chinar, and 
Lataband. The former is the highest and most difficult elevation, being 8,000 
feet, but the Sokhta, Chinar, and Lattaband are the passes followed by 
caravans from Peshawur. 

The road by the Karkacha Pass quits the direct route to Kabal at Ganda- 
mak and rejoins at Tezin. It leads through the defile of Hisarak. It 
then enters the bed of a tributary of the Sirkh Rud, along which it 
continues to wind till near the top of the pass. The hills continue to 
increase in height and to draw near each other till the bottom of the defile is 
but 10 feet wide. On each side the mountains are now naked, precipitous, 
and craggy. ‘Trees of a large size are found scattered along the torrent’s bed : 
at one pines the trunk of a fir, 12 feet in circumference and 24 feet long, 
barricades the passage. Two hundred yards before coming to this pass of the 
fir tree, a ledge of stone, four feet in height, crosses the path, and is the first 
obstruction to wheeled carriages. As the summit is approached, the road 
leaves the bed of the torrent on the left, and winds along the face of the 
mountains which are here more open. A few stones heaped on each shoulder 
of the pass are the remains of two windmills erected by Mahmiid of Ghazni, 
and a little below them, on a cleared space among the pine trees, some 
remnants of brick and pottery are shown as the site of the village whose 
corn they ground. The descent of the pass to the west is more direct than 
on the opposite side, but here a fall of 20 feet in the bed of the torrent 
prevents more formidable obstructions to wheeled vehicles than those before 
enumerated. Karkacha is not a gun-road; it is dangerous for camels, and is 
traversed with difficulty by laden mules and ‘yaboos.’ The hills on both 
sides are clad with pine, holly and almond trees. An inferior description 
of indigo is plentiful, and wild flowers and aromatic herbs abundant, The 
mountains are of blue slate capped with limestone, and though soiled to the 
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summit, have no grassy covering. During the months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February snow blocks up the road, and the weather is said to be 
so severe that stones are there fractured by the intensity of the cold. The 
black wolf and leopard are sometimes here met, and these, with many other 
kinds of wild animals, are said to be numerous in the neighbourmg moun- 
tains of Siféd Koh. (Wood.) 
KARKANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on a road from the Ghwalari Pass . 
through Vaziristan to Ghazni. Itis about seven miles from Ghwalari, and 
there is here a small plain irrigated by water from Speen. (Broadfoot.) 
KARNACHI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A halting place in Afghan,-Tarkistan, 110 miles from Maemana, 130 
miles from Herat, in the midst of jungle. Forage for camels is procurable, 
and water also from a cut from the Bala Mirgab river. (Padlmer.) 


KARNASHIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the left bank of the Helmand river. 
( Thornton.) 

KAROTIS— 


A section of the Povindah Afghans who inhabit the valley of Dwa Gomal 
and the peaks east of Paltii up to the crest of the Suliman range. ‘Their 
country also includes the little district of Urghin. West they have the 
Ghilzaes ; north the Jadrans ; north-east Dawar ; east and south-east Vaziris ; 
and south various small tri 

The Karotis are divided into Ahmad Khél, 700 tents; Yiakhél, 200; 
Pasani, 250; Hiidya Khél, 300; Narzik, 50; besides a few families  resid- 
ing in Kabal. All the foregoing are engaged i in trading. 

Besides there are two divisions—the Marakzae, 600, and Kokalzae, 400, ' 
who are engaged as shepherds, and occupy the vicinity of the Jadrans 
country. 

Bronifoot has two divisions—the Zakikhél and Adikhél. 

There are the following agricultural divisions also :— 

Omarkhél residing in Aspana with 140 houses; Saindkhél in Gomal, 80 ; 
Yakhel, in Gomal, 80; Haebatkhél in Gomal, 80; Zakukhél in Babikhél, 40; 
Sarobikhel m Sarobt, 100; Yazi in Yazd, 30; Langikhél, Yazarkhal, 
Tumkhél, all reside in the Sarobah Nala and number 500 houses. Total 
3,000. Elphinstone estimates them at 5,000 or 6,000 families. The Yia- 
khél is the division that trades with India. They soon acquire wealth, 
and with it a taste for fine clothes and good food and a general dislike to 
their former habits. 

The climate of the Karoti country is very severe in winter, and the 
inhabitants are shut up by snow for four months in the year. But the 
greater part of them go down into warmer country to the Derajit and 
elsewhere. 

The Kardtis have some sheep, cows, asses and mules, but horses are not 
known among them; their whole wealth consists of flocks of goats which 
feed on the bare peaks, or in ravines covered with pines. The trading sec- 
tions have large herds of camels. 

Notwithstanding the hardships of their severe climate, they area healthy, 
robust race; but even for Afghans they are very dirty. Elphinstone says 
some he saw had aquiline noses and Jewish features, and many were 
quite fair. 
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The Kardtis are hospitable and kind; they seldom attack tribes unpro- 
voked, but have fought more successfully with the Vaziris than any of 
their neighbours. A traveller is safe in their country, and as far as a milk 
diet goes need never want food. 

Their chiefs have no power over them. When two men have a dispute, they 
sometimes fight it out; but their neighbours and the mflas generally interfere 
and endeavour to compose the difference. Should one party refuse to abide 
by the decision, his neighbours give up speaking to him, which soon induces 
him to give in. When they are threatened with an attack, a council 
(yirgahk) is called, and all the armed men obey ite orders. They sometimes 
make, but in general they buy, their own powder. 

Any portion of level ground is carefully cultivated, yet the cultivators 
are not one-fiftieth of the tribe. Right to soil is only thought of in culti- 
vated spots: apiece of grazing land, however long occupied by a family, is 
intruded on by a man even of a different tribe without ceremony. 

One of their chief amusements is deer-stalking. 

Their dress is a shirt of black blanket made by their wives, and sandals 
of goat skins nearly raw ; sometimes they have a bit of blanket for a cap, 
or if lucky, procure for their wool a coarse turban. 

Though they are very poor, they have still fine matchlocks and good swords. 

In spring they live entirely on milk, which is abundant, as the kids are 
then born. Ghee, kooroot, and cheese are made in large quantities, and sold 
in Katawaz and Zarmat in exchange for flour. In the winter they 
eke out their milk diet by a small portion of bread. The pines of their 
hills furnish a seed called ‘ cheelgoza,’ which is a principal part of their winter 
food, added to cheese and an occasional bit of bread. 

The Kardtis live in small villages, which are situated on little knolls or 
on sites cut out of the hill sides. The shepherds live in blanket tents or in 
rude huts cut out of the hill. Their houses have nothing in them but a 
rug and an iron pot. They have no weights or measures, and no means of 
estimating time and distance. 

Six camps of the Karotis follow the Nasars in April, in their return 
march up the Gomal, starting before the Lohanis; their time of marching is 
the best of all; the river is not much swelled, and the heat is less. 

They carry on most of the trade with Herat. 

The Kardtis are perfectly mdependent excepting those residing in Saroba 
and Sinowzae, which are subject to the ruler of Zirmat, and pay Rs. 140 
and Rs. 240 annual revenue respectively. 

Lumsden says that the Povindah Kardtis must not be confounded with 
the Karoti Ghilz&es, as they are a perfectly distinct tribe. Yet in his 
account of the Ghilzdes, he gives no such section as Kardti. Elphinstone 
certainly devotes a separate account to them, but be does not mean to 
separate them from the Ghilzades. Broadfoot also does not mention them 
amongst the Ghilzies. However, whether they are connected in blood 
with the Ghilzdes or not, they are now practically a distinct tribe, and 
there is only one tribe of Kardtis, whether they are classed with the 
Povindahs or the Ghilzées. (Lumsden—Elphinstone—Broadfoot.) 

KARSI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A stream which appears to come from the Saféd Koh, and passing the 
Vaziri district of the Khagiani tribe, fall into the Sarkh Rad, at Fatehabad 
in Nangnahar, Afghanistan. (Hough.) 
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KARSHI YAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Balkh district of Afghanistan, on the edge of the desert 
between that town and the Amfl Daria. It contains about 600 houses, and is 
celebrated for its melons, which are said to be the finest in Ttrkistan. It 
is fertilized by the waters of the Balkh river, which is soon after absorbed 
in the desert. (Moorcroft.) 
KARUKH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Herat, Afghanistan, which lies immediately south of the 
Koh-i-Baba, and 26 miles north of the valley of the Hari Rad, from 
which it is separated by a low ridge called Koh-i-Guzargth. It was 
formerly occupied by Eimak tribes, but im consequence of the tyranny of 
the Afghan government, it is now nearly deserted. (Pottinger.) 
KARUTU.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Zamindawar, district Afghanistan. It was.the scene of a 
cavalry affair during the Afghan war, in which Lieutenant Bazett, of the 
5th Bengal Cavalry, was severely wounded in a gallant charge on the 
enemy. (Stocqueler.) 
KARWAN KAZI. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, half way between Herat and Kandahar, 
with a supply of water. (Connolly.) 
KARYA YUOSAF.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of mountains in Afghanistan which lies to the west of the Gialkoh, 
and extend from Sar-i-ab to the Wardak country. “ It is of a barren and 
precipitous nature, but is passable for horsemen at each extremity.” I 
should imagine this ridge to be a spur from the ranges which separate the 
Helmand from the Argandab (Broadfoot.) | 
KARZAR.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley of Afghanistan watered by a stream leading from the base of the 
Hajikhak Pass to Gardan Diwal in the valley of the Helmand. There is a 
fort here belonging to the chief of the Besad Haziras. The walls are 50 
feet high, 22 feet thick ; its shape is rectangular, and the entrance is defended 
by towers. The walls and towers are perforated for matchlocks; its site is 
admirable, completely commanding the high road between Kabal and Bamian 
which leads immediately under the wall. Itis 75 miles from Kabal and 
28 miles south-east Bamian. (asson.) 

KASAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A town in the Herat district, Afghanistan, the first within Afghan territory 
on the road from Mashad, 55 miles north-west Herat, 120 miles south-east 
Mashad, right bank Hari Riad. It is nothing but one vast ruin, and within 
its walls there are only 400 inhabited houses. The wall of the enciente is open 
at several points, and its desolate appearance agrees with the tradition that 
the town has been re-built and destroyed many times; certain it is that the 
materials of which the citadel was constructed are very ancient, the burnt 
bricks of a fine grain being as hard as stone. The ditch that surrounds it is 
wide, deep and in good repair and always full of water ; the foundations anda 
large proportion of the gates are of hewn stone. The garrison consists of 150 
soldiers from Herat. The environs are extremely picturesque, and the banks of 
the Hari Rid are admirably wooded for a distance of 40 miles both with 
copse and trees of large growth. The forest within a radius of 7 miles round 
Kas&n is preserved as a hunting ground for the chiefs of Herat. Kasan has 
a trade by barter with Khaff which is 55 miles south-west. 
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Shah Kamran, the last of the Sadozd&es, was strangled in the citadel 
of this place. (errier.) 
K ASASA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 60 kos from Kalat-i-Ghilzae, and 20 kos 
west of the Gharaibi Pass. There are some springs here. It is neutral 
ground between the Mandakhél Kakars and Toki Ghilzies. (Lumeden.) 
KASHGAR. 
See Kashkar. 
KASH JABRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 85 miles south of Herat, on the road to Farah, from 
which it is also about 85 miles. It contains about 76 houses, is enclosed 
by a wall, and is situated in an uninhabited and uncultivated plain covered 
with tamarisks. A water-course passes nearit. (errier.) 
KASHKAR. 
See Chitral. 
Klaproth denies the existence of any such country, and censures with 
much vehemence “ the mass of absurdities received with open arms by the 
compilers among which the double Kashgar holds the first rank.” Perhaps 
now he would be sorry for this hasty opinion. 


KASH KOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan. See Kinar. (Mac@regor.) 
KASI. 


A tribe of Afghans who originally held the valley of Shal, but were dispos- 
sessed by the Sherwani Brahais. They still dwellin the town of Qwetta and 
its immediate vicinity. Elphinstone calls them ‘Cassye,’ and says they are 
Kakars. (Masson.— Elphinstone.) 


KASIEN—Lat Long. Elev. 
A village in Afgh&nistan, 75 miles east Ghazni, on a route to Kohat. 
(Thornton.) 

KASIM ABAD—Lat Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, on the road between Farah and Girishk. It is 
situated in the middle of a plain, and contains about 150 houses enclosed by 
a wall of earth. The governor of the district resides in it, and also the con- 
tractor for the toll upon travellers. It is the last inhabited spot in the 
principality of Herat towards the frontier of Kandahar. ( Ferrier.) 

KASU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,600. 
A village in Badakhshan, 18 miles west of Faezabad, situated at the entrance 
of a tributary glen of the Kokcha. (Wood.) 

KASORMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over a south spur of the Siah Koh, on the upper or 
north in from Her&t to Girishk. It is described as in no way difficult. 
(Court. 

KATACHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 80 miles south-east of Heraét, 80 miles north-east 
Sabzawar. (Zhornton.) 


KATAGHANS. 
A tribe of Uzbaks who inhabit the Kindaz Province of Afghan- 


Tiarkistin. They are descended from one Kata who had 16 sons, five of 
these by one mother and eleven by different mothers. Each of these gave 
his name to a sub-division of the tribe, the first five being called collectively 
Besh Bula, the others Cheguna. 
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The following is a list of the divisions, with their numbers, and places of 
location :-— 


: ( Kaysamar .». 2,000 Families at Kiindaz and Khanabad. 
s Jung Kataghan ... 2,000 s Yangkala and Kistakh. 
p< Lukhan ... 5,000 35 Sangtoda and Kolab. 
<a | Tas ... 5,000 ke 2,000 Khanabad, 3,000 Kirg Tapa. 
3 | Munas ... 7,300 3s Talikhan and Hazrat Imam. 
Mardad .-. 1,000 - Baghlian. 
Basiiz ... 1,000 9 Kiindaz. 
Sar-i-Kataghan ... 500 af Kiindiz. 
Charagh ... 600 ‘5 Baghlan. 
« | Juduba ... 600 ‘s Hazrat Imam. 
5 < Kataghan Kurasi § 600 3 Hazrat Imam. 
89 | Morad Sheh ... 200 * Hazrat Imam 
5 | Ajaghan ... 200 $s Hazrat Imam. 
Kean .-- 1,000 Bs Kiindiiz. 
| Kadeghon 400” Khanabad. 
Simiz .-. 5,000 > 2,000 Kiindiiz, 3,000 Kolab and Baljavan. 


Of all these the Kaysamar is confessed by of the highest rank, and to this 
tribe the chief belongs. 

The clan Munis has so far exceeded the others in numbers that it is now 
divided into seven clans, v7z. :— 


Chuchagur ... 1,000 Families at Hazrat Imam. 

Checkkah ... 1,000 ‘3 Khoja-i-Ghar. 

Yughul ... 1,000 9 Talikhan. 

Sirugh ... 1,000 - Talikhan. 

Temuz ... 2,000 3 1,500 Ishimish and Chal, 500 Hazrat Imam. 
Burka ... 1,000 i Jibberduk and Narin. 

Berja ... 300 On river Banghi. 


The Kataghans, south of the Oxus, number in all 35,000 families, and 
those north, viz., the Lukhai, Tas and Simiz clans 7,000 families. 
This is the tribe of Mir Moraéd Beg, the celebrated chief of Kiindiuz. 

(Lord.) 

KATAR. 
A tribe of Siahpdsh Kafars who inhabit the valley of Nirgil, which 
they are said to have held in Babar’s time. They are accounted by the 
Afghans as the most bigoted of the Kafars. (Raverty.) 

KATARAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kiiram, Afghanistan, about 22 miles from Kiram fort and 
2 miles from the Péwar. It is small and is inhabited by Mangals who are 
notorious robbers. (Lumsden.) 

KATA SANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A post in Afghanistan at the foot of the Sirkhai Kotal, which marks the 
boundary between the Jajis and the Ghilzdes at the head of the Kiram 
valley. (Lumsden—Bellew). | 

KATA SANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,313. 
A halting place on the bank of the Riid-i-Kata Sang, Afghanistan, 5 
miles from Tezin, 74 miles from Jagdalak. The surrounding country is 
nothing but barren hills. 

KATAWAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Ghilzie country, Afghanistan; its length is about 48 
miles, breadth 24 miles. The plain is level and open, bounded on the east 
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by the Kohnak mountains and west by lower hills of Katasang and Zhera. 
To the north it reaches Ziirmat, and south is ended by Luluzae and the Abis- 
tadah Lake. The valley is entered on the east by three passes, which meet at 
Kala Karoti, and on the west by the passes of Gazdara and Kharbi. 
This district entirely belongs to the Suliman Khél; the settled tribes living 
in the centre of the valley, and the nomads wandering about the foot of the 
mountains. 

The villages (khels) are generally groups of five or six forts, each containing 
10 to 60 houses. These are from north to south Mishkhél, Sualtankhél, 
Paendehkhél, Mittakhél, Malazae, Shakikhél, Shatkhél, Kalandarkhél, 
Adinkhél and Nasukhél, beyond is Luluzae of the Tarakis. When 
caravans passing through Katawaz are too strong to be overpowered with- 
out loss, they are only required to pay a small tribute to the tribe whose 
lands they pass; when they are weaker, the impost is a little higher, and if 
only a few individuals, they are usually plundered. The general tax is Re. 1, 
or 10 yards of coarse cloth for every eight loaded camels. Infidels pay more. 
Traders always choose their road through Katawaz with reference to their 
relations with the tribe. Money has no fixed value from Katawaz to the 
Derajat. The method of exchange is mere barter, or by valuing everything 
in yards of coarse cloth for small sums, large ones being represented as so 
many camel or sheep. (Broadfoot.) 


KATIHI— 

A tribe of Siahposh Kafars who inhabit the country lying two days’ 
journey, or 50 miles north-east of the valley of Kandah-i-Nil, north of the 
Hindu Kish. It was formerly settled in the valley of Purchaghan, on the 
Panjshér road, where a few families, amounting to about 2,500, still 
dwell. They have, to a great extent, become Mahamadans, but in name 
only, for they seem to be excessively ignorant of the simplest forms of that 
faith. (Raverty.) 


KATT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, about 85 miles east of Kandahar, and 
50 miles from the Garaibi Dara. (Lumsden.) 


KATT-I-KHIRGA ONA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on the Ghwalari road, 80 miles from the 
source of the Gomal river, at a large clay mound of this name. (Broadfoot.) 


KAWADIAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in Afghan-Tarkistin on the left bank of Oxus. It is also 
apparently a town, and was included in the province of Hazrat Imam in 
Morad Beg’s day. It then contained 3,000 houses, and had three market 
days weekly. Itis inhabited by Lakaizbaks, who used to plunder a good 
deal on the road between Khtilm and Balkh.— (Davies-—Lord.) 

KAWAL— 
A small (non-descript) tribe of Afghanistan, who have no fixed land of their 
own, but mostly wander about the Paghman mountains, and are well known 
as fortune-tellers and thieves. (Bellew.) 

KAYANIS. 
A tribe of Seistaén, whose chiefs were formerly the rulers of that country. 
I have no information regarding them ; some say they are Bildches, others 
a branch of the Kakar clan. 
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KAZLBASH— 
A tribe of Persian descent who principally inhabit the city of Kabal, but are 
also to be found in other places in Afgh&nistan. They are the descendants 
of 12,000 Persian families who came to Afghanistan with Nadar Shah, and 
on his death settled there. 

They consist of three divisions,—1 Jawanshér, 2 Afshar, 3 Morad Kh&ni, 
the whole being designated by the general name of Ghol4ém Khani or 
Gholam-i-Shah, or servants of the king. 

The Jawanshérs are a clan of Tarks from Shisha. They are of various 
divisions, including among them such as Kort, Shah Samand, Siah Manstr, 
&c., and they form the principal portion of the Kazlbashes. They consist 
of 2,500 families, and occupy a separate quarter of Kabal, called Chandol. 
The Afshars are also Tarks and of the same tribe as Nadar Shah. There 
are 300 families of them, who live in a strong fort three miles from Kabal. 
The last division, the Morad Khani, is comprised of all the Persians who 
have from time to time settled in Kabal. There are 1,500 families of them. 
The total of the Kazlbash of Kabal is therefore 4,000 families. 

Besides the K&bal Kazlbashes, there are many others to be found in 
different parts of Afghanistan, as in Her&t and in the Gialkoh range. 

In their appearance the Kazlbash are remarkably handsome, fair com- 
plexioned, and manly people, and possess many martial qualities. At Kabal 
they constitute the bulk of the cavalry and artillery forces of the Amir, and 
a large number of them are also to be found in the irregular cavalry regi- 
ments of the Indian army, where they enjoy a character for smartness and 
intelligence combined with excellent horsmanship. 

Elphinstone describes them as partaking of the character of their country- 
men in Persia; they are lively, ingenious and even elegant and refined, but 
false, designing and cruel. ‘They have exercised no small influence in Per- 
sianizing many of the leading Barakzae Sirdars, not so much in political 
tendency as in manners, 

The Kazlbash are generally employed by the chiefs as guards, but the 
major portion of them are occupied as merchants, physicians, scribes, petty 
traders, &c., and are chiefly found settled in the large towns and cities, where 
they are justly considered a better educated and superior class to the general 
population. 

In religion the Kazlb&sh are all violent Shiahs, and their zeal is kept up 
by the necessity of a certain degree of concealment, and by their religious 
animosities with the Sani Afghans among whom they live. 

They speak Persian and also among themselves Ttrki. 

On Nadar’s assassination, while many of the Persians returned to their own 
country, some were induced to remain by Ahmad Shah Dérani. These 
he retained on his pay, and found of eminent service to him throughout his 
active reign, acting under a Khan who was directly responsible to the king, 
while the Kazlbash themselves only acknowledged their own chief. 
Matters seem to have continued in this state for about 53 years, during 
which the Persians acquired sach power that the kings found it necessary 
to favor them by large stipendiary allowances, granted, in some instances, 
even to minors ; and as the Sadoz&e monarchy declined, their upsport became 
indispensible to the personal security of the king. In the reign of Shah 
Zam4n, the chief of the Jawanshérs was put to death, and from that time 
a want of confidence in the kings of Kabal, on the part of the Kazl- 
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bashes, is to be traced till they almost cease to appear as a body in the 
affairs of the state. 

The Kazlbash, too, being Shiahs have always to fear the attempts of 
the hated Sinis to crush, if not destroy, them, and there are numerous 
instances in the history of Kabal where this has been attempted. When 
their military employment ceased, many of them were forced to seek em- 
ployment as secretaries, stewards, &c., though a portion of them have 
always remained in the service of the Amir of Kabal. Their military 
influence having thus declined, they have therefore turned their attention to 
adding to their strength by intrigue, and there is no doubt that their power 
in this way has consequently increased rather than diminished, for every 
Afghan of rank has Kazlbash as his secretaries, and thus all the home and 
foreign correspondence being in their hands, their influence has opportunities 
of spreading in every direction. Dost Mahamad, from his mother, being of 
this tribe, was at first inclined to coquet for their support ; but finding that 
it would have made him exceedingly unpopular, he never gave himself much 
into their hands. 

Taken as a rule the Kazlbash may be regarded as unfriendly to the 
Afghans and the contrary to the Persians; but these feelings are of course 
modified greatly by circumstances, for there is no doubt that they would 
be inclined to cling to the British or any other power by whose aid their 
influence could be increased. Indeed the overture which Burnes reports to 
have been made to him by Naib Mahamad Sharif shows this. He said 
that “the Kazlbash were then dangerously placed, as their quarter, the 
Chandoz, being completely commanded, they could easily be overpowered 
by an infuriated population, but if a piece of ground could be got for them at 
a distance, they would build a fort on it, bridle the ruler whoever he might 
be, and prove of eminent service to any power who might purchase their 
good offices. That besides their own military strength, which amounted to 
5,000 cavalry, they could also reckon on the aid of the Hazaras, who were 
also Shiahs, and the Ghilzaes, who were decidedly inimical to the Diiranis.” 
(Elphinstone— Burnes— Bellew.) 

KERGAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Lighman, Afghanistan, on the left bank of the Kabal river, 
at the junction of the Alishang river. It is a small village romantically 
situated on a rocky eminence at the west extremity of a line of hill generally 
designated by its name. (Masson.) 

KERLAKA—Lat. Long Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistin on the right bank of the Helmand river, 
100 miles below Girishk. (Ferrzer.) 

KERIA—Lat. Long Elev. 
A river in Jaji country, Afghanistan, which rises in the south slopes of the 
Sita Ram peak of the Suféd Koh mountains, and flows west of the 
Pewar Kotaz to its junction with the Hazardarakht rivulet, whence the 
combined stream is called the Hariab. (Lumsden.) 

KEROKH— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles north-east, of Herat on the right bank of 
the Sar Chasmah, a tributary of the Hari Rud. (Vaméery.) 

K ETI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The name of the river of Khost before it joins the Kiuram at Zerwahm. 
Above it is also called the Shamil. (James.) 
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KHADAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan on a cross road which connects the Zhob 
Pass with that of the Ghwalari. (Broad/oot.) 

K HAERA BAD.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan ou the Vardoj river, not far above its junction 
with the Kokcha : near it are the iron mines of Arganjika. (Wood.) 

KHAERABAD.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tdrkistén, 50 miles from Shibrghan, and 20 miles 
from Maemana. There are here 150 houses scattered about in clusters of 4 
and 5. There is no fort. But many gardens surround it. (Palmer.) 

K HAERODANGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the bed of the Gomal river, Afghanistan, 55 miles from 
its source. There is a road thence to Waneh. (Broad/vot.) 

K HAK-I-CHOPAN—Lat. Long. . Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 51 miles from Kandahar, and 24 miles from 
Girishk. Water is procurable from two canals in sufficient quantity, but it 
is not plentiful ; grass is scarce, and forage for camels not very abundant. The 
encamping ground i is somewhat irregular, but large enough for a good-sized 
force. 

Here is the grave of Chopan, the ancestor of the Deh Chopan section of 

the Hazaras. (Todd—Sanders—Leech.) 

K HAK-I-TEZIN.—See Tezin. 


KHAKREZ—Lat. Long. Elev 
A district of Afghanistan on the upper part of the Argandab river. 
(Elphinstone). 

KH ANABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 


g 

A village in Afghan-Tirkistan, 15 miles east of Kiindiiz on the right bank 
of the Farkhan branch of the Kiindiz river. It is situated on the brow of the 
hills above the fens of Kiindiiz, and used to be the summer residence of the 
chief of that place. There is a fort of some extent here, and it is in good 
repair. The Farkhan river abreast of the village divides into two channels, 
that on the west bank is abont 3 feet deep, 15 yards wide and very rapid, 
running at the rate of five miles an hour; the other branch has a width 
of 60 yards and runs immediately under the walls of Khanabad. 
( Moorcroft— Wood— Burnes.) 

K HANAN—Lat. Long. _ Elev. 
An old Ghilzde fort in Afghanistan, and a halting place about 30 kos from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzde on the Rah-i-Maruf to Dera Ishmail. Water from springs. 
(Lumsden). 

KHANGAL MARGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, near the source of the Dwa Gomal, on a road 
between Urghiin in the Firmili country, and Kolalei in the Ghilzae 
country. (Broadfoot.) 

KHAN KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan on the night bank of the Argandab river, 30 miles 
north of Kalat-i-Ghilzde and on a route from Girishk to Bamian. (Thornlon.) 

KHARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 123 miles, Herat, 243 miles, Kandahar: near 
a grove of trees, with a fine stream of water, under: a range of hills running west 
south-west and east north-east. The pass over this range is rather difficult for 
wheeled carriages, but it way be turned by a road striking off south-west about 
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three miles north of Kharak and rejoining the Kharak road about 15 miles 
further south. The country round is barren and devoid of supplies. 
(Todd.) 

KHARDO CHAMAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 184 miles from Ghazni, 111 miles from 
Quwetta in the direct road. There are no houses here. Water procurable from a 
stream near. The country around is barren and uninhabited. (NW. Campbell.) 

KHARKANAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal river, 55 above its debouchure. The vicinity is 
much exposed to raid by the Vaziris. (Broadfovot—Lumsden.) 

KHARK ANDI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kindar valley, Afghanistan, about 160 miles from Kanda- 
har on the road to the Gomal. Here are a few villages in the midst of culti- 
vation belonging to the Mandikhéls and Nasars. (Lumaden.) 

KHAROKE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles north of Herat. Cultivation, water and 
forage are abundant here. There is a military post here of 200 cavalry. 
(Palmer). 

KHARPASH KOTAL.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A pass in Afghanistan, on the Kadapa road, from Jalalabad to "Peshawar, 
4 to 5 miles north of Lalpira. Itisa winding asecnt of from 6 to 8 miles. 
It may be practicable for armies and guns. (Aleemoola.) 

KHAR TOT.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 50 miles north of Kandahar, on a route from 
Girishk to Bamidn. (7hornton.) 

KHARUZ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, Afghanistan, 30 miles above Mastoch, and 20 miles from 
Darband. It contains 50 houses. (Davies.) 

KHARWAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in the Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, situated north-east of Ghazni, 
south of Logar and west of Ziirmat. I think it drains into the Logar river ; 
and lies between the Allahkoh and Haz&rnao ridges. Itisan elevated barren 
district thinly inhabited by Andar and Sohak Ghilzaes. To the west it com- 
mands the Kabal road, from the east it is entered by the Dring Pass from 
Ziurmat, and on the south by the Rabat Pass from Shilghar ; between the 
two is the Zintig-Pass. The central situation of Kharwar makes it a fa- 
vourite haunt of robbers, as they have on all sides a sure retreat. The 
country is dry and poor: guns could not easily cross it, and troops would 
find little forage. Outram marched through it with troops, including 
cavalry and a battery of 9-pounders. (Hroadfoot—Elphinstone.) 

KHASH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanist&n on the left bank of Khashrid, 50 miles south of 
Farah, 156 miles west of Kandahar, on a road to Seistaén. It contains 400 
houses of Arbabz&es. (Leech—Ferrier.) 

KHASH ROD—Lat. Long. Elev 
A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the south slopes of the Siahkoh ; 
if north of Ferrier’s road from Zerni to Heraét, it must be a very 
small stream at the point it crosses that road, for he only mentions having 
crossed one “ brackish watercourse” the whole way. Ferrier says it rises in 
Siahband, but this is very vague, as this name applies to the whole 
country at the foot of the mountains from Kandahar to Herat. Anyhow 
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it is now certain it does not, as Macartney supposed, join the Helmand at 
Karnishin, but turns at the village of Koh-i-Dizdan and runs straight 
to the Seistan Lake, which however owing to its being exhausted in irrigation, 
it only reaches in flood times. 

At the point where it is crossed on the road between Washir and Ibrahim 
Jui, Sanders says it is fordable in the dry season, but is a formidable river 
during the floods, detaining caravans several days on its banks. During 
the dry season at this point it 1s 37 yards wide, 18 inches deep, and has 
a current of 1} miles per hour. Its banks, however, bear all the marks of 
having occasionally to sustain the rush of an impetuous torrent. Connolly, 
who crossed it higher up, says, only, ‘it hasa broad bed and not much water.’ 
In the bed there is a great deal of high grass, and Court says it is a strong 
torrent in the rains, but nearly dry in the dry seasons; and Todd, who 
crossed it here, says it is 80 to 40 yards broad and fordable. Its banks 
are very steep, and at the point it is crossed to go to Washir, there is a 
descent of half an hour on either side to reach it. On its banks are 
tamarisk bushes, mimosa and dwarf palm, under the shade of which there 
is sometimes a little scanty herbage. After leaving Koh-i-Dazdan, it is 
exhausted in irrigation. There is a little cultivation near the few isolated 
villages on its banks inhabited by Afghans and Biléches. Ferrier crossed it 
at Khash, but does not say anything of its depth or breadth at this point.— 
( Ferrier — Macariney—Sanders—Todd.) 

KHATOR— 
The name of the chiefs of Chitral. It was formerly a name applied to 
the north and west parts of Kafiristan. (A/asson.) 

KHAWAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, leading over the Hindu Kish from the valley 
of Indar&bh to that of Panjshér. From the north foot of Khawak, the 
ascent is very gradual to the summit, 13,200 feet. When Wood crossed 
it at the end of April, there was four feet of snow on the top, and on the 
north side the snow was lying for many miles; 204 miles east south-east 
is the fort of Khawak, 9,309 feet in elevation, and 15 miles further is the 
inhabited part of the valley of Panjshér. 

This pass is the most easterly, leading into Balkh, and by nature is 
one of the most accessible, but the lawless habite of the Panjshéris have 
long closed it to both traveller and merchant. Between the top of the 
pass and the foot of Khawak, there is said to be a lead mine. This pass 
is unsafe for a party of less than 30. It was used by Timir Lang in his 
invasion of Afghanistan. (Leech—Wood—Thornton.) 

KHAWAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort 20 miles south of the crest of the Khawak Pass over the Hindi 

. Kish, containing 400 houses of Déstam Khél Pashaes.—(Leech.) 
KHAWIND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Zamindawar, Afghanistan, west of Kandah&r. Here, on the 
17th August 1841, a British force, 1,200 strong, under Captain Griffin, 
totally defeated an Afghan force under Akram Khan, 5,000 strong, with a 
loss of 600 killed and wounded and 60 prisoners. The British loss was 12 
killed and 116 wounded. | 

KHAZANA-GOND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afgh&nistan in the bed of the Gomal, 60 miles from 
its source, near an insulated rock with a flat top of this name. The Lohanis 
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believe the rock to be full of treasure. Water, grass, and forage are 
abundant here.— (Broadfoot.) 

KHEL-I-AKHON—Lat. Long. Elev. 4,418. 
A village in Afghanistan, 29 miles from Kandahar, and 55 miles from Kalat- 
i-Ghilzae, very prettily situated in a deep valley among bare hillocks, { miles 
from the right bank of Tarnak. It is a small hamlet of not more than 20 or 
25 huts, and has a miserably dirty, untidy, poverty-stricken appearance. The 
only clean or cared-for building is a polysided domed mosque that stands on 
an eminence overlooking the village. There is a large village on the 
left bank of the river about two miles off. The camel forage and grazing 
here is good, but the only wood for fuel is from the tamarisk bushes round. 
The Tarnak is here five to eight yards wide and about 14 foot deep; its banks 
are cultivated toa considerable extent.—(Garden—Hough—N. Campbell— 
Masson—Bellew.) 

KHEL-I-NASRU LA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Peshin valley, Afghanistan, 14 miles from Kala Abdila, 
and 114 miles from Kandahar on the Jawan road to Bibi Nani in the 
Bolan Pass. There are here 35 houses of Atchakzées and Kakars. Good 
water is procurable from wells.— (Leech.) 


K HENJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Panjshér valley, Afghanistén.—(TZhornton.) 
KHEWA—Lat. Lon Elev. 


ng. 

A village in Afghanistan, 27 miles from Jalalabad on the Kinar river, 
consisting of 80 houses of Tajaks.— (Leech.) 

KHIDARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,063. 
A village in Peshin valley, Afghanistan, 30 miles north of Shalkot. The 
country round is well cultivated and has numerous villages —(Hough.) 

K HIMCH AK—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 54 miles from the Ghorband valley on the 
Chardar road over the Hinda Kash. It contains 300 families of Tajaks 
and Afghans. (Leech.) 

KHINJAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small Tajak state on the north of the Hindi Kish, about 50 miles 
from the crest of the Kaoshaén Pass. Khinjan is a position of some strate- 
gical importance to the state of Kindtiz, as roads leading over the 
Kaoshan, Saralang, Parwan, Shattl, Bazérak and Khawak Passes, all 
join here. (Leech.) 

KHINJOKAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place at a ruined fort of the Shahtori Siiliman Khél Ghilzaes, 
in Afghanistan, on the road from Panah to Kala Kardti. There is a 
Karez here. (Broadfoot.) 

KHOBZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 4,230. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 48 miles from Kandahir, and 36 miles from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzie. Forage is procurable, and water is plentiful from three or 
fonr springs. (Bel/ew.) 

KHOJEH AMRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of hills in Afghanistan which start from the Suliman range near 
the Kand peak, and run thence south-west, dividing the drainage of the 
Argandab from that of the Lora till they are lost in the desert north of 
Noshki in Bilochistan. I infer from the routes of the Bombay column 
to Qwetta that this chain is crossed by the Lewa Tanga Pass almost at . its 
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origin, and again at the pass between Kadani and Tokarak. From this 
point or near it, the range is included in the country called Toba, and it 
continues to be known as the mountains of Toba to 12 miles north-east of 
the Kohjak Pass, whence for 40 miles it is called the Khojeh Amran, 
and then for 24 miles Spintazhe. This would give the range a length 
of 170 miles. Of course between the Tokarak Pass and the Kohjak, there 
may be, and probably are, other passes, but the first that we have any 
knowledge of is the Kotal Sarzab. Next to it comes the Kotal Roghani, 
then the Kotal Shitar, and lastly the Kotal Béd. 

A reference to these passes and Toba will give all that is known of this 
range. The range does not appear to be very difficult as a rule; on the 
eouth side it is steepest, but on the north the slopes are more gradual. On 
its top near Toba are tablelands which are cultivated, generally it is bare, 
but a species of cypress, called by the Afghans “obushteh,” grows on its 
slopes. The upper part of it is occupied by Kakars, the middle by 
Atchakzaes, and a small portion of the extreme end by Baréchis. It 
should be understood that this range is not known to the natives by this 
name. (£lphinstone—Connolly—Masson— Campbell—Havelock.) 

KHOJA CHANGAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort and village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 10 kos from Kiindiiz, on the road 
to Badakhshaén. (Daries.) 

KHOJA HILAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A peak in Afghanistan, on the range of hills between the river of Ghazni 
and that of Katawaz. (Broadfoot.) 

KHOJA KAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 10 miles south-east of Tchitchekti, on the 
road from Maemana to Herat, situated amongst the hills. (Vaméery.) 

KHOJA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Gandamak valley, Jalalabad district, 
containing, with the two other villages of Ahmad Khél and Pira Khél, 1,100 
houses of Vaziri Khagianis. (MacGregor.) 

KHOJA KHIDARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An extensive district in Afghanistan between the Panjshér river and a 
tributary from the Paghman mountains. The plain of Begram is situated 
within this district, in which are numerous forts, much cultivated land, 
and a large extent of pasture. (Masson.) 

KHOJA KHIDARIJALGA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 40 miles from Kabal, and 83 miles from Farajkhan, 
on the Panjshér river, consisting of 60 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 

KHOJAKS— | 
A section of Ghilzaes who inhabit the extreme east of the Ghilzae country 
next to the Jadrans. Broadfoot says they are chiefly of the Ahmadzae 
section of the Siiliman Khél. On the occasion of the British advance to 
Kabal, Colonel Herring, of the 87th Bengal Native Infantry, was murdered 
by a party of marauders, afterwards found to be Khojaks. A force was 
accordingly sent under Captain Outram to attack them in their own strong- 
hold, near Kolalgu, in Zurmat. Outram’s troops consisted of a wing of 
infantry and some 3850 cavalry; he found the Khojaks strongly posted at 
the foot of a range of mountains of bare rock, and immediately attacked 
them, and though they behaved with some gallantry, speedily and utterly 
defeated them, killing many and taking the whole of the rest of them 
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prisoners, 120 in number. Broadfoot says that on this occasion even the 
women took part in the fight, throwing down incessant showers of stones, 
and handing their husbands’ powder and ball with the greatest coolness. 
(Havelock— [Oiisame=Bronaivet ) 


KHOJA URIAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 59 miles from Herat and 307 miles 
from Kandahar: at a ruined shrine on the top of a rocky hill, at the foot of 
which runs a stream said to be brackish by Todd, but which Sanders found 
not unpalatable. There is abundance of forage here. (Sanders.) 


KHORASAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The name of a province of Persia. The term is however of very wide appli- 
cation, being given to all the country between India and Persia. Though 
Afghanistan is sometimes loosely termed Khorasan, there is no province of 
that name in it. 


KHORASAN GUJAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistan, 10 miles from Shibrghan on the 
Herat road. ‘There are no supplies here, but forage and water are procur- 
able. (Palmer.) 


KHORMAKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 25 miles west of the Hartt Rad, on the 
road from Tabas to Lash. There is a spring of very good water here at 
the foot of a precipitous limestone hill. (Forédes.) 


KHORMALIK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 12 miles east of Farah; 121 miles from Girishk 
towards Kandahar. It is a small place with a "few palm and other trees 
around it. There are two forts in the plain, not far off. It is the residence 
of a thievish lot of half nomads, and the whole neighbourhood is infested 
with border robbers.—(Pel/y.) 


KHORZANA KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev 
A pass in Afghanistan between Kandahar ad Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 55 miles 
north-east from the former. The road, though stony, presents no difficulty, 
there being only a moderate ascent of two furlongs and a descent of about 
the same length. There is abundance of water here, and supplies may be 
obtained in considerable quantity.— (Zhornton). 


KHOST—Lat. Long. Elev 
A small Tajak state comprising one of the north glens of the Hindi Kish, 
east of Indarab.—(Lord.) 

KHUDIKHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gandamak valley, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing 
100 houses of Shérzad Khiigianis.—(A/ac Gregor.) 

KHODU CHAMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, near some cultivated ground on the banks 
of a small river, 111 miles from Qwetta, 184 miles from Ghazni, by the 
direct road. Forage is procurable in the vicinity, but guides should be got 
to show it—(V. Campéell.) 

KHUOGIANIS— 
A tribe of Panjpao Daranis. I believe they are principally found in the 
Jalalabad district, though there are some houses of them in Kandahar. 
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The only mention of the tribe that I can find is in MacGregor’s report on 
the Jalalabad valley. He says— 
The Khigianis may be divided into three principal divisions, viz. :— 
Vaziris. 


Khairbin. 
Shérzad. 


The Vaziris no doubt bear affinity to the tribe of the same name 
occupying the Derajat border, but those under consideration have from time 
out of date been settled with and numbered among the Khigianis; they 
again form two divisions, the Sirki and Motik, which branch into other 
clans. 


Sirki. Place of residence. Motik. Place of residence. 
Rani Khél oes i Pachir Pira Khél a 
Nani _,, = : Ahmad ,, ss f Karasii. 
Agam .. Agam. Khozeh ,, or 





The Vaziris have invariably given the Government much trouble; their 
valleys are in the neighbourhood of the mountains, and are studded with 
forts; the strength of their position gives them great independence, and 
indeed renders them formidable to a weak government. 

The governors of Jalalabad have occasionally assembled a force with the 
view of properly subjugating them, a result which they never completely 
effected. During the summer of 1840, the Va&aziris became refractory 
even while a detachment of British troops under Colonel Wheeler was 
stationed at Kaja, which is at the entrance of their valley. Colonel 
Wheeler’s operations against them and the success then attending the 
British troops are known to the Government. 

The Khairbiin division comes next and forms two branches. 


Place of residence. Place of residence. 
aa Kaja. 
ae ashim Khél. . Behar. 
Najib! eee is Z Kharae He Khél. 
Daolat _,, Khidar _,, 
The Sherzad forms two clans. 
Place of residence. Place of residence, 
Markhi Khél. aed 
ama ‘3 s Ghighur Kheil. 
Panjpae wee 4 SHAdT 3 Dopie we ea 
Heshpan. Lighman. 
Kidi Khél. 


On the east of the Khtigianis are the Shinwaris, and on the west 
the Ghilzaes. An imaginary line drawn from the village of Petlah, which hugs 
the Suféd Koh to Ali Mardan’s bridge over the Sirkhab, gives their 
western boundary within the last sixty years. The Ghilzdes have made several 
aggressions in the Khiagiani country, and succeeded in annexing Jokan 
and Hisdrak to their own territory. It is said that the Khidar Khél, 
which now forms but a small clan of the Khtgianis, formerly amounted 
to 50,000 families, and that their territory extended to the gates of Kabal; 
that they were overpowered by the Ghilzaes of Spegai, their country taken 
from them, annihilated as a tribe, and reduced to their present condition. 
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The Khigianis reside chiefly in the Gandamak valley of Jalalabad iu 
the following villages :— 


Petlah ... wee Sat 30 houses, Shérzad section. 
Hishpan 0 a 48 ,, ss 
Tabi... one wa BOO 3, : 
Kadi Khel ia . 10 , : 
Mama Khel > . 20 , : 
Gandamak 80 ,, . 
Marki a 800_—séo, 7 
Khidar Khé eee ves 60 5, Khairba i 
Balal Khel = 60 ee 
Gangi Khél a a 60, ; . 
Makar Khél 20 ,, ' 
Hashim Khel Be os ‘ 
Khatar Khél ses cs 4 5 ie 
Akiri ... - ee 
Kala-i-Mala Habib ... ~ 7 
Gari Mea Dad Khan oe - 
Khburun... eee oor 15 ” ~ 
Zawa aay eee sas 600 9 a 
ea a si 

ira Khé os ..? 1,100 _ =, Vaziri ion. 
Khojeh Khel = con 
Agan_... Bis as 400 ,, 
Nani Khel ao .. 800, 7 
Rani Khel ae .. 800. ,, i. 
Kaja__... iss site 200, Khairbiin section. 
Argatch... ou ve 100 —o*»g . 
Behar-i-Bala a . 800. ,, . 
Behar-i-Pain se see 30S —=,, x 
Kala-i-Mirza Mahamad Sei - 
Mula Bashur aus oe es 


Kala Mirza ga J&n ou . 
» Manstr Khan sie 

- 2 
Sirma ... a sas 63 


Total ..» 6,312 houses. 


aaa 





(Mac Gregor.) 


KHULM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghan-Turkistan, 807 miles north-north-west of Kabal 
310 miles south-east of Bokhara, 50 miles from Balkh, 70 miles from Kandaz, 
420 miles north-east .of Herat by Balkh and Maemana, and 497 miles north- 
west of Péshawar by Kabal. 

The town of Khalm or Tashktrgan stands on a plain immediately 
north of the gorge by which the Khalm river escapes the hills. It consists 
of four or five villages, now become quarters of the town united with each other 
by gardens. It boasts of bazars, caravanserais and baths, and the popula- 
tion is stated by Ferrier to be 15,000 souls. Wood says the country round 
is something likethat south of Kalabagh on the Indus. There was for- 
merly another town of Khtlm built about five miles to the north of the 
present one. Its ruins occupy more ground than the new, but it is now 
quite forsaken except by a few Arab families. 

There is a citadel here erected on an eminence and fallen to decay, and 
when Ferrier was there, there were 10 pieces of cannon, out of which two 
were of very large calibre. 
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Kilich Ali Beg, at the commencement of the present century, was 
Atalak of Khalm, but he soon managed to extend his influence over 
Kuandaz on one side and Balkh on the other. He formed a matrimonial 
alliance with Khal Morad Beg, chief of Kindtz, and by sheer dexterity 
gained so great an influence over him that he made him act almost like his 
deputy. He next managed to establish his power in Balkh. By ostentatious 
loyalty towards the reigning king at Kabal, he was enabled to exercise an 
authority over the Dirani governor, and ultimately his eldest son was 
appointed Vali of Balkh by Shab Shajah. In 1817 Kilich Ali Beg 
died, and his death was followed by a civil war amongst his sons. The eldest, 
Mir Baba, was put in possession of Tashktrgan, but was soon dispossessed 
by his younger brother Mir Vali, on which he asked aid from Morad 
Beg Kandiz, who at once reinstated him, on condition, however, of a small 
yearly tribute. Mir Vali, however, again returned and once more drove 
Mir Baba from Tashkirgan, again to seek aid from Morad Beg of 
Ktindaz, who at once marched against Mir Vali; and though he even- 
tually defeated him, his antagonist showed so much valour and genius as 
to protract the war sufficiently to induce Moraéd Beg to agree to a com- 
promise, by which Mir Vali was confirmed in the government of 
Tashkirgan, and his brother Mir Babaé was placed at Aebak. When 
Moorcroft, Burnes, and Lord visited Khtilm, this was still the state of 
affairs. In the winter of 1838-39, Dost Mahamad of Kabal took posses- 
sion of Khilm from Morad Beg, and made it over to Mir Vall, 
who consequently on his flight from the British in 1839 received him 
warmly; and on Dost Mahamad’s return from Bokhara, joined him, 
and was engaged with the British in some of the minor affairs which 
took place at Saerhan, &c., and which ended in the defeat and retire- 
ment of Dédst Mahamad to Balkh. However, soon recovering, he 
came back with a force, but on the 18th September 1810, he was again defeat- 
ed by Colonel Dennie beyond Bamidn. Mir Vali then entered into an 
engagement with Dr. Lord, the Political Agent, by which all the country 
north of Saeghan was ceded to him, and he acknowledged Shah Shijah. In 
1841, Mir Vali captured Balkh in the name of Shah Shujah from the Amir 
of Bokhara, who had taken possession of it on the death of Morad Beg, but 
as Colonel Stoddart was then a prisoner at Bokhara, it was thought this step 
would compromise the efforts being made for his release, consequently 
Mir Vali was recommended to restore it, a request with which he imme- 
diately complied. At the time of Ferrier’s visit, 1845, Mir Vali appears 
to have succeeded to most of the power of Morad Beg (who must have died 
some time between 1841 and 1845), for Badakhshan, Balkh, Akcheh, and 
Kiandaz acknowledged his suzerainty. A war then (1845) broke out 
between Khilm and Kabal. Dost Mahamad having intended marching 
to attack the Amir of Bokhara requested a safe passage through the Khilm 
territory: this Mir Vali refused to permit, and war was accordingly declared 
in July 1845. Three battles were fought in 1845-46, without, however, 
either gaining any decided advantage, and the Afghan forces were then with- 
drawn. In 1849, Mir Vali captured the fort of Aebak, which had been 
occupied by the Afghans; consequently Mahamad Akram Khan advanced 
with an army, and defeated Mir Vali and took him prisoner. But in 
the latter part of 1850, this chief having escaped from his confinement, 
immediately endeavored to raise Kindtz {and Badakhshén against the 
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Afghans, on which Gholam Haedar Khan advanced against him and took 
Tashkirgan, forcing him to fly over the Oxus.. His son Ganj Ali, how- 
ever, who was Mir of Badakhshan, submitted,—an act for which at a 
subsequent period his father caused him to be killed. Khalm was now 
made into the province of Afghan-Turkistén. Mir Vali after this 
resided Trans-Oxus in Bokhara territory, but in 1854 he crossed that river 
and captured Shibrghan, only to lose it after a few months and surrender 
himself. On the 9th May 1855 he is reported to have died of dysentery, 
though some said he was poisoned. Since then Khtlm has remained in the 
hands of the Afghans. 

When Mir Vali was at the zenith of his post before the Afghan war, 
the population of the territory of Khtlm was reckoned at 700,000 souls, 
and the revenues were said to amount to £24,000 in silver, and £50,000 
in kind. His standing army consisted of 8,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, 
of which last 800 were so called reculars embodied with some companies 
of Hazaras, who had been instructed by the British.—(Wood—Lord— 
Ferrier—Wheler.) 

KHULM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in the district of Khalm, Afghan-Tarkistan, rising in the Kara 
Kotal Pass, and flowing north. Its upper course is through tremendous 
defiles, which rise above to a height of from 2 to 8,000 feet. Near Aebak, 
the valley becomes so narrow that it is called the Dara-i-Zindan, or Defile of 
the Dungeon, and so high are the rocks that the sun is excluded from some 
parts of it at mid-day. Below Aebak, where the valley has an elevation of 
4,000 feet, it opens and presents a sheet of gardens and most luxuriant verdure. 

Below Khilm, the water of this river is so distributed in canals for 
irrigation purposes that it does not reach its natural outlet, the Amt-Daria. 
It has a total course of about 120 miles, and a direction generally north. 
(Wood— Burnes—Lord—Ferrier.) 

KHCNCHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small district adjoming Garmsél in Afyhanistan. There is a village in 
it of the same name. (Pottinger.) 

KHORD KABAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,466. 
A village in Afghanistan, 17 miles from Kabal, 44 miles east of the Khard 
Kabal defile, situated under the hills on the bank of the stream. 

KHURD KABAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile in Afghanistin on the road between K&bal and Jalalabad. It 
commences 10 miles east of Kabal, and 14 mile from the village of Buitkhak, 
and consists of a defile, down which runs a river, confined by high mountains 
on either side, to a very narrow channel. The length of the defile is about 
six miles, and the width not more than from 100 to 200 yards, the road 
crossing the river 28 times. The mountains approach so closely that the 
sun seldom penetrates to the roadway, and they are of the most barren 
description of basalt and iron stone broken into precipices and crags with- 
out a particle of vegetation on them. On leaving the defile, there is a 
slight ascent over the ridge and a descent to Khtrd-Kabal. Ina military 
point of view, this defile is a very formidable object to the march of an 
army, the path used by ‘ kafilas’ being, in Hough’s opinion, impracticable for 
an army, and the passage easily disputed, while there is no point in it 
where a flanking party could crown the heights. Thereis a road to the 
south of this by the Lataband Pass, which turns this defile. 
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On the occasion of the withdrawal of Sale’s brigade to Hindtstan in 1841, 
it had to pass through this defile ; but notwithstanding the superior strength 
of Sale’s force, 200 Ghilz&es stoutly contested the passage ; and though it was 
forced, Sale lost 67 men, killed and wounded, in the operation. 

The passage of the defile was also contested on the retreat of the British 
force from Kabal on 8th January 1842. The spot chosen was at the head of 
the defile. Here the Ghilzdes opened fire on the helpless mob of soldiers, 
followers and women. A panic speedily ensued, and all pressed on in one 
‘frightened mass, abandoning baggage, arms, ammunition, women and 
children, regardless of all but their own lives.” It is supposed that 3,000 
souls perished in this defile. 

When Sir George Pollock advanced through this defile on the 14th Sep- 
tember 1842, he took the precaution to crown the heights, and consequently 
no opposition was attempted by the enemy. And this was likewise the case 
on the occasion of the retirement of that General. (Masson—Hough— 
Sale—Kaye— Pollock). 

KHURD KHAEBAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile in Afghanistan between the villages of Hazarnao and Deka. 
It is very narrow, in some places not admitting of two horsemen going 
abreast, and about { mile long. It is more like a deep narrow ravine with 
high banks in some parts. The road through it is good, and the descent 
in it is not difficult, but an enemy occupying the heights could stop the 
advance of any force till they were dislodged. (Hough.) 

KHtSHAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 3,484. 
A village in Afghanistan, 17 miles south-east of Kandahar, on the left bank 
of the Tarnak river, in a fertile country. It is a large place, with houses of 
mud, and surrounded by a wall of the same material. Water is procurable 
from a karez. This is generally the place where caravans going from Kan- 
dahar towards Qwetta firstassemble. (Leech—Hough— Havelock.) 

KHOSHAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan, which passes through the village of Vorachenk, 
which is somewhere between Bakwa and Girishk. It is a torrent generally 
dry, but sometimes dangerous. 

KHOSHAB—Lat. Long. | Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles from Farah, and 56 miles from Sabzawar. 
It contains 100 houses, and is situated in a rich and well-cultivated country. 
(Ferrier.) 

KHOSH DARAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Turkistan, in the Vardoj valley of Badakhshén, about 
53 miles above its junction with the Kokcha. (Wood.) 

KHOSHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,829. 
A village in Afghanistan, 74 miles from Ghazni, and 44 miles from Kabal. 
It is a large village containing 300 houses in numerous walled enclo- 
sures or forts, and is embosomed in extensive orchards that occupy the bed 

. of a wide ravine opening into the Logar plain. There is a good encamp- 

ing ground here ; provisions of all sorts are procurable in abundance 
for man and beast, and water is plentiful; grazing for camels, however, 
is scarce. The principal trade of the place is in preserved apricots and 
madder, ce. wheat, barley, cloves and lucerne are also extensively cul- 
tivated. (H. B , Lumsden—Bellew—Agha Abbas.) 
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KHOSHK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 45 sales north of Herat, situated on the Khashk 
river, a tributary of the Marghab. The valley in which it is placed is 
picturesque and interesting, though the low hills which form it are quite 
naked, and produce only grass. ‘Though it only consists of a few mud huts 
and a fort resembling a dilapidated farm-yard, it is the chief place of the 
nomad tribe of Jamshidis. During the Persian siege of Herat in 1837, 
this place was visited by a Persian force and plundered. (Ferrier—Abdéott.) 
KHOSHK— 
A district of Herat, Afghanistan. It is a sub-division of the district of 
Badghis, and is very ‘fertile, and inhabited by Jamshidis. (Pottinger.) 
KHUOSHK-ASAIB—Lat. Lon Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 46 miles north of Herat, on the road to 
Merv. There isastream of pretty good water here, but it is quite unin- 
habited. This is probably the same place as Kbiishk. (Ferrier.) 
KHUSHK-I-NAKH0U D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 41 miles west of Kandahar, and 34 miles from 
Girishk. ‘There is a mud serae here, built by the British during their occu- 
pation of the country, and close to it are one or two inhabited houses and some 
large pomegranate gardens, which are supplied with water from a duct 
(karez). Vast ruins surround this place, the most. remarkable of which is 
an immense artificial mound, anciently crowned by a fortress said to have been 
destroyed by Nadar Shah. It was here that Ahmad Shah Durani was 
elected king of the Afghans by the united chiefs. 

Court says :—This spot is admirably adapted for the defence of Kandahar 
froma west attack. Prince Saftar Jang, who was left by the British in Kanda- 
har, after their evacuation of that city, was defeated here by Kohan Dil Khan 
in 1842. There are several villages of Ishakzaes near. (Ferrter—Connolly.) 

KHUSHK-I-RABAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 25 miles from Herat, on the road to Merv. 
There is a magnificent caravanserae here, which is capable of affording 
excellent quarters for a brigade of infantry. Water and grass are good and 
abundant. The only wood procurable is the stunted camel thorn and other 
small bushes. (Shakespeare.) 
KHUSHK-I-SU FED—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A villagein Afghanistan, 53 miles from Girishk, and 10 miles from Wusheer 
on the north road to Herat. The ground for encamping is rather irregular 
near the village, but ample space is available a short distance to the west. 
Water is plentiful from ‘karez’ and the grass and forage are good. There 
are some villages and cultivation in the vicinity. (Sanders.) 
KHUSHK-I-ZARD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 60 miles north of Herat, consisting of 40 tents. 
There is no cultivation, but forage and water are abundant. (Palmer.) 
KHUSPAS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, about 30 miles south of Farah, towards 
the Khash Rid. It is in a complete desert, but there is here a small 
marshy pond of fetid water concealed amongst some reeds. (Ferrier.) 
KHWARO KACH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on the Gomal route, close to the fort at 
the source of the Gomal. It is pretty open, and water and camel-forage 
are plentiful. (Broadfoot.) 
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KHWENDA GHAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of mountains in Afghanistan, mentioned by Broadfoot as being 
parallel to the Koh-i-Vaziri range. It is crossed on the road of the 
Vaziris from Tank to Zurmat. It may be the same range called Kiundeh 
Ghar by Walker, the water-shed of which runs north of Kanigoram. 
(Broadfoot.) 


KIMBALDAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 13 miles north of Khash. 
KINCHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in the Ghorband valley in Afghanistan, near the mine of Fa- 
rinjal. At.the back of the village is a hill, from which antimony is pro- 
cured in abundance. (Lord.) 


KIPCHAKS— 
A division of the Taemiini Eimaks. (E/phinstone.) 
KIRGHU—Lat. Long. lev 


A village and three forts in the country of the Besiid Hazaras, Afghanis- 
tan, south of Karzar. (Masson.) 

KIRMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in a tributary glen of the Kiiram valley, Afghanistan, 
5 miles north of Kiram. The shrine of Fahm-i-Alam, father of Nadar 
Shah, is at Kirman, and it 1s considered very sacred by the Turis. (dgha 
Abbas—Lumsden.) 

KIRMAN DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tributary valley of Kuram, Afghanistan, which joins it about 2 miles 
below Kiiram fort. This valley runs east under the Saféd Koh for about 
15 miles from the village of Kirmén, and it is inhabited by an independent 
tribe called Paras, who have numerous small villages scattered along the 
glen, which is very narrow. (Lumsden.) 


KIRZA—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in the Jalalabad district of Afghanistan. (Mac Gregor.) 
KIS—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Chitral, Afehanistan, about 170 miles above Jalalabad, on the 
left bank of the Kianar river. It contains 100 houses. (Davies,) 
KISH ANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A clugter of villages in Afghanistan, 117 miles from Ghazni, and 178 
miles from Qwetta belonging to Otak Ghilzaes. (Netl Campbell.) 
El 


KISHT—Lat. Long. ev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 10 miles east of Khash, on the road to Kandahar. 
KISHTABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 8 miles north of the Bazadrak Pass over 
the Hinda-Kfsh, ‘and 21 miles from Khinjan. It has 200 housesof Tajaks. 
(Leech.) 

KISIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afphan.Tarkistan, 40 miles from Maemana on the Herat 
road, consisting of 200 houses and tents, and a small fort on a river which 
18 bridged. There is a good deal of cultivation and pasturage here. 
Palmer. 

KOCHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jaji country, Afghanistan, consisting of 8 forte, 150 
houses with numerous gardens. It can turn out 400 fighting men. (Agha 
Abbas.) 
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KOHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 6 miles west of Kandahar, on the right bank of 
the Argandab river. 

KOH ATASHANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A hill in Seistan, Afghanistan, about ten miles west of the Hartt Rad, a 
short way above its junction with the Seistan Lake. (ordes.) 

KOH DAMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Kabal, Afgh&nistan, situated north of Kabal, which con- 
sists of all the country at the foot of the hills of Paghman from Parwan 
to eight miles north of Kabal, from which it is separated by a low ridge. Its 
length is about 35 miles, and its average breadth about 12. It is an exten- 
sive and fertile plain, bounded on all sides by primitive hills; those to the 
north, east and south being chiefly of slate, including all the gradations from 
clay to mica, and even at times closely bordering upon gneiss; while the ridge 
to the west shows the bare granite. 

The west side of the valley is much higher than the east, along which the 
drainage of the opposite mountain flows. From the base of the Paghman range 
much debris, splintered rocky fragments, and heavy boulders are strewed over 
the plain, having been loosened by the winter’s frost from the granite peaks 
above. The sides of these mountains are split by numerous ravines, down which 
come tumbling rills of the purest water. The slopes of their rugged channels 
are thickly planted with the mulberry, and every moderately level spot is clad 
with fruit trees or the vine. The mountains at the head of the valley throw 
out three streams, which are named Ghorband, Parwan, and Panjshér. The 
latter issues from the north-east corner of Koh Daman, and the Ghorband 
from its north-west. That portion of the Koh Daman watered by the northern 
streams is a basin lying full forty feet below the level of the south part of 
the valley. The latter is a stony and comparatively in fertile tract, whose 
principal produce is fruit, for which both soil and climate are well suited. 
The former yields grain, cctton, tobacco, artificial grasses and vegetables, 
but scarcely any fruit besides the mulberry, of which, however, there are in- 
numerable plantations. 

The greater portion of the fruit brought by the Lohani traders into 
Upper India is from Koéh Daman. Here are grown grapes of a dozen 
different kinds, apricots of six sorts, mulberries of as many, besides endless 
varieties of apples, pears, peaches, walnuts, almonds, quinces, cherries and 
plums. The only two descriptions that will bear exportation are the Huséni 
and Saibi, and these could be bought at the gardens for two pence a pound, 
while others, too luscious for export, were selling at very little more than a 
half penny. 

Mountain streams pouring down from Istalif, Shakar, Dara and Istar- 
gitch unite their waters on the centre of this district, and afford facilities for 
irrigation, which have been by no means neglected. 

Koh Daman is a favorite country residence of the wealthy inhabitants 
of Kabal, and is almost as thickly studded with castles as with gardens. 
They are strongly built, and are, in fact, mimic representations of the old 
baronial residences in Europe. Life and property are here very inse- 
cure; and it would be difficult to find any neighbouring castles, the owners 
of which are not either covert enemies or at open feud with each other. 

The principal village in Koh Daman are Istalif, Charikar, Istargitch, 
Kah Dara, &c., &c. 
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Baber, when he conquered Afghanistan, located a number of his country- 
men in Kéh Daman, the descendants of whom are now among the most 
prosperous in the valley. When addressing each other, they still speak the 
Turkish language, though Persian is the medium of communication with 
their neighbours. 

In the north of Koh Daman at Tatam Darra, there are three mag- 
nificent canals, which are diverted from the Ghorband river, and extend 
south for nine or ten miles, irrigating and fertilizing the plain. The more 
west is called Joi Rabat, from terminating at a place so called. The 
intermediate one is named Jai Khoja, and terminates at Daolat Khaka. 
The third and easternly one terminates at Karoti. In its course it 
supplies the villages and lands of Déh Sadala, Déh Kazi, Baiyan Mir 
Moghal Khan, Yarchi, Tokchi, Khoja Khidari, Shekhan, Mahighir, 
beyond which is Karoti. This canal is named the Joi Mahighir, and 
was made or renewed by Amir Timtr. (Wood—Masson—Lord—Elphin- 
stone.) 

KOH-I-BABA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A continuation of the Hindi Ktsh, which commences from the point 
where that range throws off the Paghm&n range, and continues as far west 
as the point where it itself throws off the Safed Koh range. 

The principal spur of this range is the Siah Koh (see), and it also throws 
off a great spur from the Tchalap peak towards the Oxus, which is the water- 
shed of both the Balkhab and the Ktndtz rivers. This spur I propose to 
call the Tchalap ridge. The Koh-i-Baba is crossed by the Irak (13,000), 
Hajikhak and Pisht Hajikhak Passes, and also doubtless at numerous 
other pointe, but these have never been crossed by Europeans, and our know- 
ledge of the range east of Hajikhak is 2/. 

The Helmand, Hari Rad, Margab, Balkhab, and Ktindtz rivers all rise 
in the Koh-i-Baba. 

Griffiths says of this range :—‘ The eastern end of the Koh-i-Baba, or its 
commencement, is certainly grand; a magnificent view of its three snow- 
clad peaks is enjoyed from a pass between Yomart and the Helmand 
river. Its extreme eastern part shows itself in the form of a vast rounded 
mass on approaching it up the Siah Sang torrent; but to the west it 
rapidly assumes a different appearance, presenting a succession of lofty 

ks, as far as the eye can reach. In this direction it loses itself, and 
I believe becomes diminished in the Paropamisus. Snow exists on its 
eastern portion throughout the year; in sheltered places it occurs in beds of 
considerable size. 

“In August 1840 I ascended this range near Kala-i-Kaln up to 13,500 
feet. No change in the usual features occurred, but from that altitude the 
ascent became much steeper, and was rendered much more difficult by the 
ruins of enormous slips. 

“With all my endeavours I was only able to reach the general level of the 
connections of the peaks: these were completely inaccessible, the nearest 
did not appear to be more than 1,000 or 1,500 feet higher than the spot on 
which I stood. Patches of snow commenced about sheltered situations at 
13,500 feet, and towards the summit beds occurred, except in the most 
exposed spots. The upper portion of the range appeared entirely bare, the 
surface consisting of nothing but angular fragments of the oe of which 
the peaks are composed. The snow in the upper beds was wrought, if I 
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may so express myself, by the action of frost and thaw into pinnacles, which, 
during sunshine, presented thousands of glittering objects. The few plants 
found above 13,500 feet were different from any that I had met with else- 
where ; the only animals observed were a large hare and a covey of the snow 
grouse. The general character of the Koh-i-Baba is great barrenness ; this it 
shares, I have been told, with the Hinda Kash, and generally with the Paro- 
pamisus, of which portion I have not much direct knowledge.” (Griffiths.) 
KOH-I-DUJ AL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistén, 40 miles from Bala Mirgab, and 100 
miles from Herat. There is no village here, but there are clusters of four and 
five tents of nomads, distant two to three miles in every direction. The 
water from the river at this place is injurious and brackish, but there are 
numerous springs of pure water near at hand. (Palmer.) 
KOH-I-DUZD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A passin Afghanistan, 150 miles from Kandah@r, on the road to Herat. It 
has its name of Thieves’ Hill from its being a favourite haunt of marauders. 
KOHGAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral on the left bank of the Ktnar river, about 30 miles 
above Chitral. It has 800 houses. (Mahamad Ameen.) 
KOH-I-SA FI— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A hilly tract of Afghanistan, situated between the valley of Taghao and 
the Panjshér river, and so called from the Safi tribe who pasture their 
flocks on it. (MMasson.) 
KOHISTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Kabal, Afghanistan, situate north of Kabal, and consisting of 
the valleys of Tagao, Nijrao, Panjshér, Ghorband and Chérikar, with the 
minor valleys which open into them. 

The coup d’eil presented by Kohistan, when viewed from the plain of 
Begram, is most magnificent: the winding courses of the rivers, the 
picturesque appearance of the gardens and castles, the verdure of the pas- 
tures, the bold and varied aspect of the environing hills, crowned by the 
snowy summits of the Hinda Kush, form a landscape which can scarcely 
be conceived but by those who have witnessed it. 

Kohistén is only cultivated in the neighbourhood of the streams, 
but this portion bears but a small proportion to the mountains which are 
high, steep, and covered with firs. The cultivated parts yield wheat and 
some other grains. But the chief subsistence of the people is from their 
numerous and extensive plantations of mulberry trees. Some grain is, 
however, imported from the Koh Daman, and the returns are made in cheese. 
There is, however, but little trade, internal or external, and the people give 
much to themselves. The K6histanis live in flat-roofed houses, and those 
who attend the live-stock to the mountains in the summer do not use tents. 
The villages are small but numerous, and the population is, according to 
Elphinstone, 40,000 families. The country is very strong for defence, from 
its unproductiveness and the facility with which the inhabitants can retreat 
to the mountains. For this reason the Kohistaénis have always been in- 
dependent, and never give revenue except to a demand backed by force. 

In their personal character they are bold, violent, and unruly, and so 
much given to war, that they reckon it a disgrace for a man to die in his 
bed. They are excellent infantry, particularly among hills, but their 
courage is generally wasted in internal dissensions. They have seldom 
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disputes between tribes or villages, but many quarrels and assassinations 
among individuals. Disputes between villages, when they do happen, are 
more serious in their consequences than elsewhere, since it is almost as 
easy to fell a plantation of mulberry tree as to reap a field of corn, and 
the damage is far more difficult to repair. 

The arms of the Kohistanis are generally a carbine, with a firelock, 
a pistol, and ashort, sharp dagger. Some have short pikes, and a few 
bows and shields. 

Their dress is a close jacket, and trousers of coarse black woollen cloth, 
a pair of short half-boots, and a small silken cap. 

They are all Sanis, and bear more than ordinary hatred to the Persians 
and to all other Shiahs. 

They are under different Khans, and these chiefs, though they cannot 
control their domestic feuds, are able to direct their foreign operations, 
particularly when assisted by any religious prejudice. The chiefs keep 
up some little military establishment of their own, but every man in 
the country 1s a soldier. 

Masson has the following remarks on the antiquities of Kohistan :— 

The Kohistan of Kabal abounds with vestiges of its ancient inhabitants ; 
they are chiefly, if not exclusively, of a sepulchral character, but their 
greater or less extent with the numbers and varieties of the coins and 
other relics found at them, may authorize us to form an estimate of the 
importance of the places which, we infer, were situated near them. Admitting 
such criteria, a city of magnitude must have existed at Parwan, about eight 
miles bearing north, nineteen west from Begram, consequently that distance 
nearer to the great range of Caucasus, under whose inferior hills it is in fact 
found. Coins are discovered there in large numbers, and there is also a 
cave remarkable for its dimensions; while in the hills which separate it 
from Sar Alang is a “ takht,” or square stone monument, the sides of which 
are girt with decorative mouldings. The site in Parw&n 1s called by 
Mahamadans Merwédn, and by Hindts Milwan. 

At Korahtas, east of the famed hill and Ziarat Reg Rowan, and on the 
opposite side of the river to Begram, from which it is distant about six miles 
bearing north, forty-eight east, coins are numerously found, and we have 
the usual tokens of mounds, fragments of pottery, &., with remains of 
works in masonry about the hills, which, bearing now the appellation of 
Kala Kafar, are in truth sepulchral repositories. 

During the campaign in Afghanistan, in 1840, the Kchistan was the scene 
of several engagements, v7z., at ‘Titamdara, Parwandara, Jalgah, Kah- 
dara, Charikar and Istalif. All these are described under their titles. 
A corps of Kohistanis was raised under Lieutenant Moule, but they 
appear to have been eminently untrustworthy throughout their short service, 
and at last they broke into open mutiny on the outbreak of the rebellion at 
Kabal. (Masson— Pottinger—Elphinstone, etc.) 

KOHISTANI BABA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An encampment of Haziras immediately south of the Siah Koh in the 
Helmand valley, Hazarajat, and 150 miles south of Sar-i-pal. It is situated 
in a high plain covered with pasture. (ferrier.) 

KOH-I-VAZIRI—Lat. Long. ev. 
A range of hills which are thrown out from the Jadran yortion of the 
Saliman range somewhere about Lat. 33, Long. 69, and run south-east 
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till they enter the Vaziri country. Very little is known of it in its 
upper portion, Broadfoot being the only European who has ever seen it, 
but there does not appear to be much doubt in his mind that it is an off- 
shoot of the Jadran range. From the point where it enters the Vaziri 
country at Pirgal, it is well known to us and has been mapped by Walker. 
It is not clear at what particular point the known part of the range 1s connect- 
ed with the unknown, as the surveyors were not able to ascend any of 
the high peaks such as Pirgtl and Sheweygarh, from which doubtless 
this point could have been determined. We know that on the south side 
at its origin is the source of the Gomal river, and there is not much room 
to doubt that on the other side rises the Dawar river. Broadfoot might 
have given us very accurate and interesting information of the south spurs 
of this range, but probably there was some good reason for his not attempt- 
ing anything more than the vay vague account given in his report. He 
says it is called the Vazirda Gharda, and at different points it is named 
Suzumkae, Waraki Chini, and Khangal Margha. 


He mentions a stream joining the Gomal 45 miles from its source from the 
Vaziri hills, which must be large in the rains. This must lie south of a spur 
which divides it from the Gomal. Then again the stream Zawrewun coming 
from Fairmial joins 10 or 12 miles further down. At Waneh of the 
Daotanis, there is probably another valley. On the north its spurs go to 
the Dawa river. From Pirgtl its ramifications become pretty clear, 
whether or no the main ridge joins the east spurs near Pirgtl, it must 
throw out a spur north from near Pirgal to Sheweyghar, which then 
divides, one branch going round the head of the Khisdér river, and the other 
turning east by the Ruzmak ridge to Shagarh peak. Thence it splits again 
one branch running parallel to and between the Khisdr and Shakta Algad 
river, and ending in the plains between these two rivers. The other goes 
to Babargarh and thence to Gabargarh, throwing its north spurs into the 
Shaktn Algad,and its south into the Tank Zam. At Gabargarh the range 
turns nearly north and south, facing the plains in one long line and throwing 
out to the east generally short spurs, but from the Gabar mountain one long 
spur emanates, which runs on under the various names of Batanae, Mohar and 
Khissora, and is ended by the Indus and Kiram rivers. From some point 
between Shugarh and Babargarh, there must come another spur which 
runs down between the Tank Zam and the Shtgarh Algad, and eventually 
dies away at the entrance of the Tank Pass. 


From the Pirgtl] peak another spur starts first to the south but 
gradually tends to the south-east, as it heads the sources of the Tank Zam 
and its south tributaries, till north of the Ghwalari defile it impinges 
very close on the Gomal river, and then again turns north to the Shahar 
Zam. About half way to this it throws a spur east to Girni Sar, and the 
range, ere it dies, splits out north and south in the same peculiar manner 
as does the north spur at Gabar. The last efforts of this range are seen 
in the low ridge west of Tank. The east and north spurs of this ndge 
all go towards the Tank Zam, and are either stayed by that river itself or by 
tributaries of it, and those to the west or south of it are ended by the 
Goma]. The Koh-i-Vaziri may therefore be said to be a range rising in 
the Stliman Ranges and forming the water-shed of the Dawar river on the 
north and of the Gomal on the south. 
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KOHJAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,457 feet. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Khojeh Amran hills, between Kandahar and 
Qwetta. From Kala Abdtla, on the south side, the mountains close in, 
and the road leads up a water-course, dry and stony, with a few stunted 
trees here and there. At about six miles from that place, an ascent of about 
14 miles in extent to the entrance of the pass commences. The distance 
between the hills here is not more than eighty to hundred feet; the road 
confined by banks. The crest consists of two ridges, to ascend which there 
are three roads, the centre one is steep and difficult, there being a sharp 
ascent for eight hundred feet first up to the left, then a turn to the nght 
after the ascent; thence there 1s a descent with a precipice on one side of 
the road, which being narrow renders passage both difficult and danger- 
ous. The left road, though the longest and most circuitous, is the best 
for camels, being easier of ascent. The right road is not fit for the passage 
of camels with loads, it being over a rocky path; it is, however, practicable 
for footmen, and barely so for bullocks. All these three roads, meet at the 
bottom of the pass. The descent is about one mile by the centre road, and 
more by those to the right and left. The summit of the pass is 7,457 feet, 
whence to Chaman Choki, on the north side, is 24 miles, the road running 
between commanding heights about 500 to 800 yards from each other. 
Chaman Choki is 5,677 feet, or 1,780 feet below the summit of the pass. 
This would give a fall of about one foot in seven and half; but as the descent 
only occupies about one-third of the distance, the fall for it must be about 
one in two anda half feet. On the occasion of the passage of this pass by the 
army of the Indus, it had to be made on three separate days, by reason of 
the narrowness of the road and the immense amount of baggage with that 
force. The artillery with this force consisted of 2 8-in., 2 5$-in. mortars ; 
1 24-pr. howitzer, 4 18-pr., 8 9-pr. and 14 6-pr., and it was all pulled 
over and let down by drag ropes worked by fatigue parties from the 
infantry. Besides the artillery, there were several carts and at least one 
buggy, belonging to Sir W. Cotton. (Masson—Kennedy—Hough.) 

_ KOH KALAGAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A hill in Afghanistan, which is met with on a cross road which turns part of 
the Gomal route, by a path which leaves the main route half way between 
Dwa Gomal and CUtman, and gradually ascends over the crest of this hill 
by a road, camels easily pass, and thence descends into the Ab-i-talkh, and 
passing Ghuzumandi rejoins the Gomal opposite to where the Stigde 
road leaves it. This hill must be a spur of the Koh-i-Vaziri running 
south between the Dwa Gomal and the Ab-i-talkh. (Broadfoot.) 

KOH KARINJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,337 feet. 
A peak in Afghanistan on a ridge which separates Laghman from the 
Kafar country. From its summit is a most extensive and commanding 
view of this region. Koh Karinj is not improbably the same as the west 
peak called Kanar in Walker's Map of 1868, which has an elevation of 
14,337 feet. It 1s sometimes covered with snow, but is below the snow 
line, and is covered with forests. The K&fars roam over the north slopes 
of this hill. (Masson.) 

KOH KOHAND—Lat. Long. Elev 
A peak on the range which separates the Panjshér valley from that of 
Tagao. It is due north of Tagao, and is probably at the head of the above- 
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named range, as if is in the country of the Kafars. It is covered with 
snow for a greater part of the year. (J/asson.) 
KOHNA DEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kiinar valley, Afghanistan, close to the village of Kalatak, 
or about fifty-six kos from Jalalabad. It has sixty houses, is enclosed 
and situated on an eminence. Behind it is a small but very perfect tope, 
the basement and cylindrical superstructure of which are very entire. 
Masson was prevented from opening it by the hostility of the chief of the 
village. He, however, conjectures that it 1s probably erected over the 
remains of some saint, and that coins would not be found init. In the 
hills behind it are a number of caves proving the spot to have been a 
monastery (vihara), as there are more than would have been necessary in 
simple connection with the monument. (Masson.) 
KOHNAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The name of that part of the Saliman range which is continuous from 
the Jadran section. I do not make out how far it extends south, but.am 
inclined to think that the portion of this range which drains directly to 
the Gomal is called by this name. Broadfoot states it as a fact that “the 
Indus 1s often visible from the crest of this range.” (Broad/oot.) 
KOHSAN— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 64 miles north-west of Herat, on the right bank of 
the Hari Rad. It consists of about two hundred houses, but many are in 
ruins. It has a wall round it and many good gardens. There is a citadel 
here surrounded by a wet ditch, occupied by Afghan troops, this being 
the frontier town in this direction. (2. L. Zaylor—Clerk.) 
KOKARAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Swat, Afghanistan, in a tributary glen which goes from it to 
the Gokand Pass. It contains hundred houses of Babtzies. (Aleemoola.) 
KOKARAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 7 miles from Kandahar, on the Herat road, on 
the left bank of the Argandab. The surrounding country is very fertile and 
has numerous gardens and fields, irrigated by canals from the above river. 
Ground for the encampment of a considerable force might be taken up 
here in astrong position. Water is abundant either from the Argandab 
river, 500 yards distant from the irrigation canals. Jowassa and grass are 
abundant, and chopped straw and lucerne are procurable in ordinary times.. 
The river is here about 40 yards wide and 24 feet deep. (Zodd—Sanders.) 
KOKCHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Badakhshan, Afghanistan, rising in the Hindaé Ktsh mountains, 
about 50 miles south of Jarm, at a place called Kanda-i-Nil. 

As far as Fargami, the valley of this river is extremely contracted, 
and is called Koran, whence it becomes more open and is cultivated. At 
Senna, 20 miles below this, the width is 43 yards, with a depth of 24 feet 
and a medium velocity of 44 miles an hour: the bed of the stream is about 
60 feet below the general surface of the valley, and the section of its banks 
thus exposed shows thick masses of conglomerate resting on their horizontal 
strata of sandstone. 

A little below Senna it is crossed by a ford on the way to Jarm, and 
it is joined by the Khustuk rivulet, which enters by a cascade of twenty 
feet drop. At Jtrm the valley of the Kokcha is about a mile wide. 
But not far above the town it contracts; 20 miles below Jarm it is joined 
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by the Ab-i-Vardoj, a stream of equal size, and thence its south course 
changes with a sweep to west. At Faezabad, where it is said to be bridged, 
the Kokcha flows in a rocky trench-like bed, sufficiently deep to preclude 
all fear of inundation, and below the general level of the valley, which is 
here about 400 yards wide. After a further course of 80 miles, or of about 
150 miles in all, it falls into the Ama Duria at Kala Chap. It is at the 
head of this valley that the lapis lazuli mines are situated. Wood who 
visited them gives the following description of them :—‘ Where the 
deposit of lapis lazuli occurs, the valley of the Kokcha is about 200 
yards wide: on both sides the mountains are high and naked. The 
entrance to the mines is in the face of the mountain on the right bank 
of the stream, and about 1,500 feet above its level. The formation is of 
black and white limestone, unstratified, though plentifully veined with lines. 
The summit of the mountains is rugged, and their sides destitute of soil or 
vegetation. The path by which the mines are approached is steep and 
dangerous, the effect of neglect rather than of natural difficulties. The 
mountains have beeen tried for lapis lazuli in various places, but the shaft 
by which you descend to the gallery of the principal and latest worked 
mine is about ten feet square, and is not so perpendicular as to prevent your 
walking down. The gallery is eighty paces long with a gentle descent, but 
it terminates abruptly in a hole twenty feet in diameter and as many deep. 
The width and height of the gallery, though irregular, may be estimated at 
about 12 feet; but at some places where the roof has fallen in, its section 
is so contracted that the visitor is forced to advance upon his hand and knees. 
Accidents would appear to have been frequent, and one place in the mine is 
named after some unhappy sufferers who were crushed by the falling roof. 
No precaution has been taken to support, by means of pillars, the top of the 
mine, which, formed of detached blocks wedged together, requires only a little 
more lateral expansion to drop into the cavity. Any further operations can 
only be carried on at the most imminent risk to the miners. The tem- 
perature at the further end of the mine was 36° Fahr., while in the open 
air at its entrance it was 29.° The method of extracting the lapis lazuli is 
sufficiently simple. Under the spot to be quarried a fire is lighted, and its 
flame, fed by dry furze, is made to flicker over the surface. When the rock 
has been sufficiently soft, it is beaten with hammers, and flake after flake is 
knocked off until the stone of which they are in search of is discovered. 
Deep groves are then picked out round the lapis lazuli into which crowbars 
are inserted, and the stone and part of its matrix are detached. 

“The workmen enumerate three descriptions of lapis lazuli. These are the 
‘nili,’ or indigo color, the ‘asmani’ or light blue, and the ‘sabzi’ or green. 
Their relative value is in the order in which I have mentioned them. 
The richest colors are found in the darkest rock, and the nearer the river, the 
greater is said to be the purity of the stone. The search for lapis lazuli is 
only prosecuted during winter, probably because labour on the mine being 
compulsory, the inhabitants are less injured by giving it in a season of compa- 
rative idleness than when the fields require their attention. Perhaps also 
during the cold of winter the rock may be more susceptible to the action of 
heat, and thus be more easily reduced than when its temperature is higher.” 
These mines were not worked at the time Wood visited them, on account of 
the smallness of the return for the labour of so doing. (Wood—Raverty— 
Macartney.) 
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KOLAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, 100 miles south-east of Ghaznion the Gomal 
route to Dera Ishmail Khan, and on the left bank of the Gomal river. 

KOLA-I-DARMA N—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghaén-Tarkistan, eight miles north of the crest of the 
Saralang Pass over the Hindt Kash, containing 100 houses of Gavi 
Hazaras. (Leech.) 

KOLALGU—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Zarmat district of the Ghilzae country. 
It has 200 beau inhabited by Tajaks, and is situated about 32 miles east 
of Ghazni. There is a road thence through the country of the Vaziris 
to Tank in the Der& Ishmail district. (Broadfoot. ) 

KOLIGRAM—Lat. Long. 
A village in Afghanistin, 63 miles from Jalalabad, and 128 miles from 
Kashkar on the Ktinar river, consisting of 80 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 

KOL-I-SORKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghorband valley of Kohistan, Afghanistan, situated 
104 miles above Farinjaul, and 33 miles from head of the valley. It has 
600 houses of Hazaras. (Leech.) 

KONGAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the right bank of the Kabal nver, 44 miles 
below Daka. It contains 230 houses of Mohmands, of the clan of Alamzae 
and Marcha Khél, and three Hindt shops. From this village travellers 
proceeding by the Tatarah jie to Péshawar procure guards. (Aleemoola.) 

KOT—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A river of the - Jalalabad mallee, Afghanistan, which rises on the Stifed 
Koh, and flowing north by Khander Khani, Bati Kot and Chardeh 
falls into the Kabal river at Kala-i-Khalid Khan. (Mac Gregor.) 

KOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ktram, Afghanistan, containing five forts and 200 houses, and 
able to turn out 180 fighting men. (Agha ane 

KOTAL-I-AGRAM—Lat. Lon Elev 
A pass over the Hinda Kush between Chitral and Zebak in Badakhshan. 
It 1s a very difficult pass, the ascent and descent being over perpetual snow, 
extending on the south side for about 74 miles, and on the north for about 
9 miles. It is impassable for laden animals, but is used by foot travellers 
and caravans of petty traders going from Badakhshan to Chitral. (Mahomed 
Ameen.) 

KOTAL BED—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistén leading over the Khojeh Amran range. The ascent 
from the west side is easy, but the descent is at first precipitous, and then it 
leads into a defile with a continual but very gradual inclination to Kala Mir 
Alam Khan in Shérawak. (Masson.) 

KOTAL-I-CHAPAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan at the head of the valley of Shal, by which com- 
munication is kept up between it and Zawura, and thence to Thal and the 
Sakhi Sarwar Pass. (Hphinstone.) 

KOTAL-I-DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Hindi Ktch between Chitral and Zebak 
in Badakhshan. It is the easiest of all the passes leading between these 
countries, and is passable for laden horses, and is closed only in the height of 
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winter by snow. The ascent and descent are gradual, the former extending 
for about 44 miles, the latter for about 74 miles. (Mahamed Ameen.) 
KOTAL HAFT PAILAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass in Afghanistan, over one of the north spurs of the Koh-i-Baba, 
which divides the valley of Kala from that of Bamian. The commence- 
ment of the ascent is somewhat steep, but the road is broad and unencum- 
bered with rock or stone; it then winds round the brows of elevations, and 
then stretches over a gradually ascending plain to the crest of the pass. 
There is a magnificent view from the summit. 

The descent, though of considerable length, is perfectly easy, the road excel- 
lent throughout to Topchi, whence it leads down the valley to Bamian. 
From Topchi there is a road by which this pass can be turned by going 
round its base. This pass is better known as the Kala Pass, and is over the 
same spur as the Kotal Shiitar Gardan. (Masson.) 

KOTAL ISHTARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Hinda Kash, leading from Chitral to Vakhan. It is said 
to be covered with perpetual snow and to be very difficult, not being pas- 
sable for laden animals. (Mahamed Ameen.) 

KOTAL KERSKHANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, on the road between Kabal and the Koh Daman. It 
is rather a slight defile than a pass, and is about 3 miles in length, the road 
rocky but easy. (Jfasson.) 

KOTAL KHAK SUFED—Lat. | Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over a spur of the Paghman mountains, between the 
village of Argandi and the valley of Sarchasma. It is described as neither 
long or difficult. (Masson.) 

KOTAL-I-KHARTEZA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Hindi Kish from Chitral to Zebak in Ba- 
dakhshan. It is a very difficult pass; the ascent and descent is over perpetual 
snow, extending on the side for about 74 miles, on the north for about. 9 
miles. It is impassable for laden animals, but is used by foot travel- 
lers and caravans of petty traders of Badakhshan trading with Chitral. 
(Mahamed Ameen.) 

KOTAL LAHORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan leading from Chitral over the Laspir mountains into 
Panjkora. By this route Mastoch may be reached from Drash, which is 
distant 3 stages. The Sishposh Kéfars infest this pass at times and plunder 
travellers. (Raverfy.) | 

KOTAL MAMA-KHATUN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in the Koh Daman, Ka&bal, leading from the river south-east to the 
plain of Kari Dtshman. From the west it has an easy ascent at the com- 
mencement, then it is level for half a mile to a ‘ choki,’ whence the ascent 
is more marked for 200 or 300 yards to the summit, where there is a 
mound of stones. (Masson.) 

KOTAL-I-MIRCHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, which apparently occurs on a road between 
Darawat and Kandahar, but not on the direct route between those places. 
(Noét.) | 

KOTAL-I-MURDI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, which occurs on the road between Darawat and 
Kandahar. It is described as practicable, but difficult for guns. (WVodé¢.) 
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KOTAL NAL FARASH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over a north spur of the Koh-i-Baba, between the 
valley of Saeghan and Dasht-1-Saféd. It is long but not difficult. The 
Kotal Dandan Shikan is over the same spur. This pass can be turned 
by going down the valley. (dasson.) 

KOTAL-I-NU KSAN--Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Hinda Kash from Chitral to Zebak in 
Badakhshaén. It is a very difficult pass, the ascent and descent being over 
perpetual snow, extending on the south side for about 74 miles, and on the 
north for about 9 miles. It is impassable for laden animals, but is used by 
foot travellers and caravans of petty traders of Badakhshan trading with 
Chitral. (Makhamed Ameen.) 

KOTAL PAH MINAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan leading over the low spur immediately north of the 
lake of Kabal. From the north the ascent commences near the village of 
Deh Yahia, and on the south is the village Pah Minar. On the crest there 
is a guard house. (Masson.) 

KOTAL ROGANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A passin Afghanistan over the Khojeh Amran hills, south of the Kohjak 
Pass. (Masson.) 

KOTAL SANG SURAKHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan in the upper Helmand valley over a western spur of the 
Paghméan range, from the glen of the Ab-i-Dilawar to the plain of Bad Asiah. 
The descent on the Bad Asiah side is considerable, but it is practicable for 
laden camels. (Masson.) 

KOTAL SARGHAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the range between the Argesin river and that 
which comes from Ghwara Margha. The ascent and descent of this pass 
takes the greater part of a day to accomplish. (Lumsden.) 

KOTAL SARWANDI—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,500. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Saliman range at the head of the Gomal 
river. The ascent from Shintsa on the west side is gradual for 3 miles, 
passable for guns. There is then an ascent of 20 yards, the angle of the slope 
being about 11°, then it ascends very gradually through a ravine 30 to 40 
yards wide, winding among hills steep on the north and rounded on the 
south. From this point it descends at a slope of about 3°. The hill 
covered with bushes and the road lying down a small rivulet. From the 
crest of this pass the Indus is said to be sometimes visible. Broadfoot 
estimates its height at about 7,500 feet. (Broadfoot.) 

KOTAL SIAH REG—Lat. Long. Elev. _ 
A pass in Afghanistan, leading over the Koh-i-Baba from the valley of 
the Helmand to the valley of Bamian, and the next pass west of the 
Hajikhak Pass. The ascent is not very difficult or very long, but in the 
winter it is so on account of the animal slipping in the frozen snow. From 
the summit, which is strewed with fragments of rock, there is a splendid 
view of the mountains around. The descent of the pass is so difficult, 
that Masson mentions most of his party dismounted to lead their horses. 
On reaching Siah Sang, the road takes a west direction, and crosses 
two successive and long passes and descends into the valley of Kala. 
(Masson.) 
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KOTAL-I-SHINKAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over a north spur of the range which connects 
the Paghman with the Saféd Koh and Sialiman ranges. The ascent com- 
mences from the bed of the stream which comes from the Shttar Gardan 
Pass. The road ascending is steep and stony, the surface being strewed with 
great blocks and fragments of porphyry and syenite, and in some parts 
with pulverized mica. On the summit is a tower. Thence the road leads 
along the brows of bare hills descending gradually. (Lumsden— Bellew.) 

KOTAL SHUTAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Khojeh Amr&n hills in Afghanistan, between the Kotal 
Bed and Kotal Rogan. It is represented as tolerable. (Masson.) 

KOTAL SHUTAR GARDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the main range of the Saféd Koh, which here 
divides the Kftiram drainage from that of the Logar. The ascent from 
Hazra is gradual along a narrow gorge commanded from the peaks all 
round for 2 miles. The descent towards Logar is exceedingly steep with 
sharp zigzags. It is quite impracticable for wheeled carriage, and it would 
take a vast expenditure of money and labor to make itso. The rugged nature 
of the mountains overhanging both sides of this pass with huge masses of 
naked limestone rock cropping out in every direction, offer cover to an enemy, 
from which it would be difficult to dislodge him without great loss; and 
it would be difficult to withdraw covering parties after the descent of the pass 
had been accomplished : in fact, supposing opposition to be offered here, it 
would be difficult to conceive a worse pass for the passage of an army; and 
it would be useless to attempt it, except as a diversion, with a brigade of 
the best light troops, with mountain train batteries and field howitzers 
on elephants; but for these animals even the procuring of forage would 
be no easy matter. From the foot of the Kotal to Akhin Kala (a small 
Ghilzie village), the road is along the bed of a small stream, never more than 
100 yards broad, with huge cliffs towering up several hundred feet on each 
side: immediately before arriving at, and after passing this village, the 
gorge narrows to 30 feet ; from this point for about 3 miles, the ravine con- 
tinues very steep until joined by a stream coming down from a northern 
direction ; on the tongue of land between these streams, there is room for 
acamp. (Lumsden—Bellew—Agha Abbas.) 

KOTAL SHUTAR GARDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over one of the north spurs of the Koh-i-Baba, 
which divides the valley of Kalii from that of Bamian. From Topchi, on the 
north side, the road for some distance goes as if tothe Kotal Haft Pailan, but 
in place of following this road further, inclines to the east and gains the crest 
of this pass, the south descent of which is less considerable than that of the 
Kotal Haft Paitan. The descent, however, is at all times steep and precipitous, 
and in winter it is very troublesome from frozen snow, and it is impossible 
to ride down it. The descent leads to the defile of Mori, down which the 
road leads, long and difficult, and generally over precipices to Kali. 

Outram calculates that this pass is at least 3,000 feet higher than that 
of Hajikhak (12,190), and says the ascent from the south side is so ex- 
tremely steep that they were obliged to lead their horses the whole way 
up; the descent, though less abrupt, being even greater than the ascent. 
Burnes attempted this pass in May, but was turned back by the snow. 
(Masson—Outram.) 
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KOTAL SPIN GAWE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Péwar ridge in Kiiram, Afghanistan, north of the usual pass of 
Péwar. The ascent from the east side is by a steep stony path winding 
through a labyrinth of splendid pines, cedars and oaks, and the descent is 
equally steep and stony by the bed of the Hariab. (Beddew.) 

KOTAL-I-TAJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, which apparently occurs on the road between 
Daraéwat and Kandahar. It is said to be very steep and nearly as imprac- 
ticable as it can be. Nott says “the Bolan and Kobjak are nothing in 
comparison.”” (Nott.) 

KOTAL-I-TAKHT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A custom-house and post in Afghanistan, 17 miles south from Kabal, on 
the Ghazni road. 

KOTARIK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A few huts on the banks of the Kotank river, Afghanistan, 89 miles 
from Qwetta, and 207 miles from Ghazni on the direct road. 

Elev. 


KOT-I-ASHRO—Lat. Long. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles west of Kabal. (Outram.) 
KOTGAE—Lat. Long Elev. 


A village in the Ktram district, Afghanistan, situated between Shilozan and 
Gund1 Khél, and north of Habib Kala. It is well watered from a 
perennial stream. (Lumeden.) 
KOTG AE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village, 93 miles from Jalalabad, Afghanistan, 36 miles from Farajkhan, 
in the Alishang valley, consisting of 18 houses of Pashaes. The valley 
here narrows into a defile only accessible to horsemen dismounted. (Leecd). 
KOTGAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal pass, Afghanistan, 80 miles from its east en- 
trance, and 10 miles below junction of the Zhob river. The ravine is here 
only 20 feet wide with a fine level bottom nearly blocked up by two rocks about 
8 feet cube, which have fallen from above. Water is plentiful here, but 
it is brackish. To blast these two rocks would require about one day’s work 
for 12 men. From this there is a road by Shahtr river and Tank Zam 
to Tank. (Broadfoot.) 


KOCHEN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situate in the desert to the south west of that 
country. 

KUJU—Lat. Long. Elev 


g : 

A village in Nangnahar, Afghanistan, about 7 miles south-east of Jalalabad. 
It is famed for its pomegranates. There are many Sikhs here, who have a 
temple. Though hot in summer, it is cooler than Jalalabad, and is there- 
fore sometimes chosen as a retreat for some of the garrison of that place 
from its excessive heat. (Burnes.) 

KU LAZAE. Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 42 miles north-west of Shalkot, on a road to Kan- 
dahar. It is in the Peshin valley, which is here fertile and well cultivated. 
( Thornton.) 

KUL-BALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshén, Afghanistan, in the valley of the Daria-i- 
Panj; 74 miles above Zebak, and 6 miles below Ishkashm. (Mehamed 


Ameen.) 
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KULU CHOTIALI—Lat. Long Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistan, 120 miles from Dera Ghazi, on the Sakhi 
Sarwar road to Kandahar. Water from the river Sirt. (JLeech.) 


KUOLOKHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the left bank of the Argandab river. 
KUNAR—Lat. Long. lev. 


A river of Afghanistan which is believed to rise about Lat. 36°45' Long. 
73°30° ina Jake (called the Talab-i-Nil, the Ab-i-garm or Chattibai, by 
various authorities), which is situted at the foot of the Chitral Pass, south 
of the point where the great Hindi Kish Range is believed to leave the 
Pamer. 

Thence it flows in a south-west direction, and after a course of 830 miles 
joins the Kabal river about four miles below Jalalabad in Lat. 84°25’ Long. 
70°30' near the village of Kama. There is a diversity of opinion regarding 
its length ; and although no one can pretend to know any thing for certain 
regarding it, I think our best authority on the subject is Mahamad Amin, 
who gives a route along its bank from end to end, this he makes 218 kos or 
at 14 mile, 827 miles. The affluents of the Kanar river all come from the 
Hindt Kash, or the range dividing Chitral from Panjkora. Most of these 
are probably small, being mountain torrents with a very short course and 
very steep fall, and the only one of any importance seems to be the river 
which joins it at Chigarsarae, bringing all the drainage of Kafaristan; the 
others are named Mazar, Pech, Shinagham. 

I can give no information of the depth and breadth of this river at 
various parts of its course; nor for certain of its velocity. Neverthe- 
less we can make a guess of the elevation of its source, from what we 
know of that of the vicinity. Bearing this in mind, it is probable that 
this is not under 16,000 feet, and as the junction with the Kabal river is 

something under 2,000 feet in elevation, the fall per mile would be 424 feet. 

I think it is more than probable that in the upper part of its course, 
it is bridged at various convenient spots; and indeed Masson says that 
above Pashit it is in several places narrow enough for this purpose; it is 
not likely that there are many fords in a river of this size and impetuous 
character, but Griffiths mentions that at Chigarsarae there is a ford in the 
cold season. Ferries of rafts of wood or hides probably exist also at nu- 
merous convenient points, of which the following are known, viz., Chigar- 
sarae, Pashtt, Kanar. Above Asmar, which is above Pashtt, there is said 
to be a large cataract. " 

In the upper part of its course, the Kfnar may be drawn off for irri- 
gational purposes, and these ducts are not unlikely to be used for water-mills, 
but except these uses, the river does not seem to be put to any other as 
far as Chigarsarae, whence we have the authority of Griffiths for saying 
that it is practicable for purposes of descent for rafts, and it is used to some 
extent for the transport of grain and produce from its upper parts and 
from Bajawar. 

There is one other use to which doubtless this river could also be put, 
viz., to carry down timber, from the forests which are believed to clothe the 
flanks of the surrounding mountains, to the Kabal river, and thence to 
near Péshawar, or to Attock and the Indus, I am not aware whether this 
fact has engaged the attention of the Forest Department, but it is, I think, 
worthy of notice. 
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Below Chigarsarae the fall is probably very much less than 42% feet per 
mile, which is the total of its whole length, for here Griffiths says the 
current becomes gentle, and the river, flowing through a comparatively open 
valley, splits into numerons branches enclosing between their arms low 
grassy islands, some of which are as much as six and seven miles long. 

On the melting of the snows in the summer, the river becomes very much 
swollen and increases considerably in velocity: at this period it is probably 
nowhere crossed except by means of rafts. 

The whole course of this river is practicable on either bank, and lies 
through a country which, for a mountain valley, is very fairly cultivated 
and somewhat extensively populated. 

The river which I have called the Kiinar is not so called throughout its 
length; indeed it changes its name very frequently. At its source we have 
Mahamed AmIm’s authority for saying that it is called the Chitral 
river, and thence to Chigarsarae it appears to be called indifferently 
Chitral or Kashkar. Thence it is called the river of Chigarsarae, then 
Kanar, from the town on its left bank, then Ndargil from a district on its 
right bank, and lastly, Kama from the district near its end. MacGregor 
also calls it the Kashkot river. (Raverty—Lumsden—Griffiths—Tytler— 
MacGregor—Mahamed Ameen.) 

KONAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the left bank of the Kuanar river, 36 miles 
above Jalalabad. 

KONAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan, situated on the Ktnar river, between Pashft and 
Shewa, though its boundaries are not defined by any one. The chief crop 
is rice, which is exported to the Mohmand country ; wheat is imported from 
Bujawur. 

The inhabitants are numerous, possessing large numbers of cows and 
buffaloes. All transport is carried on by means of donkeys. Fuel, fodder, 
and water are plentiful, and timber is most abundant. The mountains on 
either side of the river are clothed with extensive pine forests. The inhabi- 
tants live in flat-roofed houses built on the sides of hills. The climate of 
Ktnar is delightful, colder than Jalalabad, but still snow falls in the 
winter. There is a never-ceasing wind which comes down the valley. 

The following particulars are from MacGregor’s report on this district. 
The revenue of Kdnar is raised as follows :— 


Rs. 
A poll-tax on every Hindi, permanent resident 5 
9 temporary do. “ 3 
Tax upon tradesmen and manufacturers, each ae . 38 
The country furnishes the chief with 100 servants, or in lieu of 
each servant sit aes ss sie a 
The gold washing of the K@inar river farms at Se .. 60 


Revenue isderived from emigrating Ghilzaies, who bring their flocks and 
herds to Kianar during the winter for the sake of pasturage, a fleck of 
300 gives to the ruler of Kanar 

Seven sheep, one seer of butter and milk and one blanket. 

Each camel furnishes one load of firewood. 

The ruler receives one-third of the cultivation, the cultivator reserves the 
remaining two-thirds. For the ruler’s share in A. D. 1838, vide annexed list. 
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The revenue of Kinar in an unfavorable season amounts to about 
Rs. 60,000 annually, and in a favorable one about Bs. 80,000. 


The following is a Statement showing the quantity of grain realized by the 
Ruler of Kanar, A. D. 1838. 





Sraine, Harvest, | Autcun, Harvest, 
WHEAT aND Ricr, Maizz, Corrox. 
Barer. AND Anus. 
NAMES OF PLACES. 


No. of Kharwars. | No. of Kharwars. | Kharwars. | Maunds. 


— 

















Nirgala sox ses 140 107 7 ee 
Paltan ... = ase 25 35 1 we 
Chamar Sarae cu — 15 90 1 6 
Mangia ch a5 80 102 2 wa 
Havi.... sat oe 44, 60 3 
Haedarzae es a 0 80 3 
Riatan ee 11 30 1l 
Kiinar and its dependencies aye 32 175 5 
Tanar... se ea 35 70 2 
Araziba beg wed 45 102 6 
Hakimabad ae ie 65 86 9 vd 
Shudhim sus ee 9 16 bee 35 
Barabad Pashit _.... sae 47 140 1 70 
Bila... ee ee 3 2 ed 
Nah eae ne 9 4 80 
Jai Sorkar ea hans 60 jae 9 se 
Sumtuk si inn 24 50 1 10 
Kotki ... as dis 9 61 1 10 
Baibarun wits re 30 90 1 10 
Shalit a hii 16 be 
Gilman ie 18 re 
Chaki and its dependencis ac 9 80 Lo 
ToTaL ... | 702 1,574 ‘s — 235 








ar will be seen by the above that rice, maize and adus are produced in greater quantities than barley 
The people subject to the ruler of Kinar amount to about 8,500 
fighting men, of whom about 2,800 are Safis, 3,000 Mohmands, and the 
remainder Tajaks. The Safis are divided into three principal tribes, 
named Wadin, Gorbaéz and Misawid. The tribe of Wadin is sub-divided 
into other branches— 
Amarawi— Bariazie—Siuzae—Chandahbari. 


The Gorbaz and Misawid tribes are not sub-divided. 

The Safis occupy the hills rising on the nght bank of the Ktnar river. 

The division of the extensive tribe of Mohmands, which is subject to the 
raler of Kanar, is named the Khojar Khél; they occupy the north side of 
the hills rising on the left bank of the Kiinar river, and extending from 
Kama to the Shakri valley. 

The Khojar Khél 1s sub-divided into the branches named— 


Hada Khél. Atar Khél. Isin Khél. 
Hasn seo, Samra _,, Gili _,, 
Zilfaki ,, Balti _,, Dom ,, 
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The Baluzae and Musa Khel occupy the south side of the same range, 
and are not subject to the ruler of Kiinar. 

These mountaineers, both Safis and Mohmands, are a wild race of men of 
predatory habits, armed either with the matchlock, kard or sword, two- 
thirds of them carrying the matchlock, to the use of which they are trained 
from childhood, and with which they aim very correctly ; it has a long barrel, 
is sometimes rifled, and carries to a great distance: they use it occasionally 
in fighting for the ruler of the country, sometimes in plundering excursions, 
and not unfrequently against each other; they are strong in their mountains 
which are inaccessible to any race of men but themselves, for they run up 
steeps like a dog and clamber from rock to rock with the agility of a 
monkey ; they assemble on a short notice, and each man will carry with 
him eight days’ supplies for himself, and they seem not to be wanting in 
courage. 

The Taujaks of Ktnar are a quiet, industrious race of people, who inhabit 
the towns and villages, and are employed in agriculture, trade, and 
manufactures. 

A few Hindis are dispersed among the population. 

Ktinar has been for a great number of years under the rule of the famed 
Syads of Kunar. The history of these Syads is thus summarised by Mac- 
Gregor writing in 1839 :— 

“ From the time of Ham&ytin up to the commencement of the reign of 
Shah Shojah-il-Malk, the Syads of Kanar held undisturbed possession of 
that province, and would in all probability have continued to enjoy the same 
place until now, (1839) had not Syad Najif, the father of the present ruler, 
espoused the cause of Shah Mahmid, when he was contending with his 
elder brother Shah Zaman for the kingdom of Afghanistan. 

“The treachery of Ahmad Khan Mirzae, as is well known, gave an 
unhappy turn to the fortunes of Shah Zaman, who was in consequence 
deserted by his army at Karabagh (near Ghazni), and compelled to make 
a hasty retreat to Jalalabad, with a few followers only, where he ccom- 
menced collecting his troops with a view of making another effort to regain 
his kingdom; but on Syad Najif leaving Pashit with a large army, in- 
tending to attack His Majesty, the monarch fled to Bésh Bolak and took 
refuge in the fort of Ashir Shinwaéri, where he was betrayed, imprisoned, 
and subsequently blinded. 

“This conduct on the part of Syad Najif towards His Majesty’s ill- 
fated brother, induced Shah Shojah-al-Molk, in the commencement of 
A. D. 1803, to send an expedition against him, which he placed under ‘he 
command of his Arz Begi Akram Khan Popalzée. The expedition | ad 
scarcely reached “ Kiligram,” a village distant from Pashit a few m les 
ony when Syad Najif with his family fled to the neighbouring hills ; nd 
took refuge in the valley of Denagul. 

‘‘ Akram Khan and the Syad had long been on friendly terms with e ch 
other, and this led to an intrigue between them, which defeated in a gu :at 
measure the object of this expedition. Akram Khan accepted from he 
Syad a bribe of Rs. 5,000 to withdraw the troops from Rtwar; bu' it 
became necessary in doing so that His Majesty should be made satis! d, 
and the Syad accordingly gave up one of his sons (Mohi-u-din) a a 
hostage to ensure in future his loyalty and good conduct. Akram K in 
returned to Jalalabad and the Syad to his capital. Subsequently on he 
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ascendancy of the Barakz&e brothers, Mahamad Zaman Khan was appoint- 
ed governor of Jalalabad, and shortly afterwards he required of Syad 
Najif that the district of Shewah should be annexed to that of Jalalabad : 
this the Syad disputed. Both parties assembled troops on their respective 
frontiers, an engagement took place, and on Mahamad Zaman being 
wounded on the shoulder by a cannon shot, which fortunately for him first 
struck the ground, he withdrew his troops and retreated to Jalalabad. 

“In A. D. 182] Mahamad Azim Khan, the eldest of the Barakzi&e 
brothers, was moving with an army from Kabal to Péshawar, and took this 
opportunity of proceeding against the rebellious Syad. On the approach 
of Mahamad Azim, Syad Najif fled to Chigharsarae with his family and 
property, but he was there overtaken, imprisoned, and stands of arms 
valued at Rs. 85,000 taken from him, besides camels, horses, and other 
household furniture. The Syad and his family were placed on rafts, and 
conveyed to Péshawar. Mahamad Azim Khan left his son Akram Khan 
to be assisted by Mirza Aga Jan, the present governor of Jalalabad, in 
charge of the province of Kinar, and proceeded on his return to Jalalabad, 
thence to Péshawar, where he remained during the winter months, and with 
him the deposed Syad and his family. In vain Mahamad Azim attempted 
to conciliate Syad Najif. He offered to place at his disposal territory 
yielding Rs. 40,000 annually, but the offer was declined, the Syad solicit- 
ing only to be permitted to visit at Ktinar the tomb of his ancestor, Syad 
Ali. This request was at length complied with, and the Syad pursued his 
pilgrimage. On reaching Ktnar, he went thence to Bajawar, and crossed 
over the hills into his own valley : there he raised his own standard, and was 
shortly surrounded by numerous adherents, and commenced besieging young 
Akram and Mirza Aga& Jan, who had taken up a position in the fort of Syad 
Ahmad, which they bravely defended until reinforeements reached them from 
Kabal, headed by Nawab Jabar Khan and Habib-ila Khan (the eldest 
son of Mahamad Azim Khan). Peace was effected between the contending 
parties on the conditions that Syad Najif was to be reinstated in his 
government, his son Baha-Q-din to be his Lieutenant, and the district of 
Shewah to be henceforth annexed to the Jalalabad government. Syad 
Najif and his son thus sharing in the rule of the country, an ill-feeling 
was soon engendered between them, which Mahamad Azim hearing of, 
did not fail to work upon. He desired therefore that Baha-f-din should 
seize and imprison his father, or incur his (Mahamad Azim’s) serious dis- 
pleasure. The son accordingly seized and confined his father, but at the same 
time treated him very kindly, and after a few months gave him his release. 
The father, however, not forgiving this injury united with all his sons to 
punish Baha-a-din, who fled into Syad Abmad’s fort, where he stood a 
siege for three months aided by Fattla Khan Mohmand, but finding 
that the opposing party was too strong for him, he fled with his family to 
Gwashta. 

“About A. D. 1824 Mir Alam Khan of Bajawar threatened to 
invade the territory of his cousin, Amir Khan of Nawagae, when the 
latter applied to Syad Najif for assistance, which was readily granted, 
and the Syad proceeded to Nawagae with a large force. Mir Alam Khan 
hearing of this movement withdrew his troops to Bajawar. It was at this 
period, and at Nawagae, and in presence of a large assembly of chiefs, at 
which his father presided, that Syad Fakir stabbed and killed his brother 
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Mohi-fi-din. Jealousy of his brother’s merits is said to have actuated 
this atrocious deed. Syad Fakir was seized and confined, but shortly after- 
wards released. Syad Najif after this circumstance felt anxious to 
remove some distance from him not only Syad Fakir, but also his three 
brothers, Syads Amir and Abbas (whom he recalled from Kalmanae and 
Noargil) and Syad Shahbaz from Kash Kote, all sons of a sister of Mir 
Alam Khan, and sent them in charge of the districts of Chigharsarae, 
Shigul, Sukani and Dinae. Syad Najif then placed his sons—Syad 
Husén in charge of Nargil, Hashim at Kash Kote, and recalling 
Baha-u-din from Gwashta placed him in authority at Kftinar. 

“ Syad Fakir had not been long at his new post when he commenced 
intriguing with his uncle Mir Alam Khan, and also with Amir Khan of 
Nawagae, offering to give up to the former Chigharsarae and Shigul, and to 
the latter Sukani and Dunae, if they would assist him in displacing his 
father in favor of himself. The contending parties entered into this 
engagement, but Mir Alam and Amir Kh&n, becoming possessed of the 
places abovenamed, failed to afford that assistance to Syad Fakir which 
oe had promised him, and he and his three brothers then fled to 

otaki. 

“ Syad Najif, on hearing of the treachery of his sons, sent troops to 
invest the fort wherein they had taken up a position, but the river face of the 
fort at all times afforded them the means of escape, and Syad Fakir was not 
slow in opening a communication with the townspeople of Pashfat, and 
having induced a party of them to agree to throw open the gates for him, 
he and his followers left Kotaki at night, entered the town, and seized and 
imprisoned his father. Syad Najif’s troops, on hearing of his imprison- 
ment dispersed immediately, and Syad Fakir assumed the reins of the 
government of Pashtt. 

‘A few weeks only elapsed when the people of Pashit sent a message to 
Baha-fi-din, who was at Kdinar, inviting his assistance and promising 
that they would release his father and reinstate him in power if he (Baha- 
fi-din,) would unite with them: this plot soon reached the ears of Syad 
Fakir, who immediately caused his aged father to be suffocated, and had 
the affrontery to expose his corpse to the populace, assuring them that he 
met with a naturaldeath. The people either believed the parricide, or thought 
it expedient to do so, for he continued in power for a long time afterwards. 
His father had reached the advanced age of 80 years, 57 of which he had 
ruled in Ktnar. | 

. © During the year 1826 Syad Fakir sent his brother Abbas to the 
Dara-i-Nao and to the Dara-i-Nazr to coHect troops in those valleys, and 
to attack Syad Httsén who was then at Nurgil. He succeeded in assem- 
bling a force. Syad Hashim sent his nephew Ahya-i-din, son of Mohiya- 
i-din, to the assistance of Hiisén. An engagement took place, Syad 
Husén was killed, but Syad Abbas sustained a defeat, his troops dispersed 
and fled to the hills, and Syad Abhya-ii-din remained governor of Nurgil 
until Syad Fakir was displaced from power by Ddst Mahamad in 
A. D. 1834. 

“ Baha-ti-din shortly afterwards advanced from Ktnar to attack his bro- 
ther, near which place a contest ensued without any very decided advantage 
having taken place on either side, but the latter retreated before Baha-0-din 
as far as Bartad, a village within a mile and half of Pashat. Near this 
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village the opposing parties raised bastions and continued hostilities for the 
prolonged period of eight years ; each brother collecting the revenues of that 
part of the country where his own troops held the supremacy. In the year 
1834, Dost Mahamad at length interfered and consigned to the charge of 
Baha-i-din the whole of the disputed territory on his agreeing to pay him © 
Rs. 19,000 annually. Syad Fakir was called to Jalalabad, where he still 
remains, and the gardens of Charbagh made over to him for the maintenance 
of himself and followers. 

“During the early part of A. D. 1839, a Monsieur Carron was ona 
visit to Nawab Jabar Khan, who was then at Kabal. Dést Mahamad 
Khan, suspecting him of being employed by the British Government 
as a news-writer, meditated apprehending him, but through the good 
offices of the Nawab, Monsieur Carron, in company with Rundtz Khan 
Barakzae, effected his escape from Kabal and took refuge in Pashat, 
where he was kindly received and treated by Baha-a-din. Dost Mahamad 
hearing of this despatched a messenger to the Syad, desiring him to 
deliver up Monsieur Carron. The Syad denied his presence in his 
country; the Amir again applied to him, and pointed out the fort 
and house wherein Monsieur Carron was concealed, and again Baha-a- 
din denied any knowledge of him. This gentleman continued in con- 
cealment for a short time in the village of Narenj, and went thence to 
Péshawar vid Kafaristan and Bajéwar. Dést Mahamad finding that Syad 
Baha-t-din would not attend to his orders, addressed a letter to his son, 
Akbar Khan, who was at this time governor of Jalalabad, desiring him to 
possess himself of the person of the Syad, and to effect this object under any 
pretence whatever. Emissaries from Mahamad Akbar were accordingly sent 
to Baha-a-din, requiring his presence at Jalalabad, and on his making 
assurances after the most sacred manner that he intended in no way to 
injure him, the Syad unwillingly obeyed the summons, and immediately on 
his arrival at Jalalabad was imprisoned. Akbar then proceeded with 
a force to Pashtt to attack Buaha-u-din’s two sons, Nizim-i-din and 
Hasén-ti-din, the former being in possession of the fort of Syad Ahmad, 
and the latter that of Kotaki. Akbar first attacked Nizim-0-din’s strong- 
hold, and brought an 18 or 24-pounder to bear upon one of the bastions, 
which it fired upon for three days and breached partially. Terms were then 
effected through the medium of Sadat Khan Mohmand and Amir Khan 
of Nawagae on the following conditions, viz., that Nizim--din and 
his followers were to have free egress from the fort, but all their property to 
devolve to Mahamad Akbar. Nizdm-t-din fled to Hindtraj, thence 
across the hills, and joined Shahzada Timir at Péshawar, by whom 
and by Colonel Wade he was received with every consideration. Hidsén- 
a-din still remained at Kotaki, and with him not only his own but all his 
father’s family, and also the bulk of his father’s property. He saw, however, 
that it was hopeless to contend against Mahamad Akbar’s force. The same 
terms that had been accepted by his brother were offered to him, and 
readily availing himself of them he evacuated the fort. He had pro- 
ceeded as far as Sukani when Mahamad Akbar broke faith ; for, notwith- 
standing his engagement with Hdasén-t-din, he sent a party in pursuit 
of him, and he was overtaken and seized with his women, forcibly placed on 
rafts, and conveyed to Jalalabad. The women were subsequently transferred 
to Abdal Ghani Khan, and Huasén-f-din and his father were sent 
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under charge of an escort to Kabal ; the former was released in the course of 
two months, and the latter remained a prisoner until Dist Mahamad’s de- 
parture for Tarkistén on the arrival of the British troops at Maedan. 

“The property which Mahamad Akbar thus became possessed of is said 
to have amounted to nearly one lakh of rupees. 

“ Syad Hashim was summoned from Kash Kote and placed in charge of the 
government of the province, he promising to pay the Amir Rs. 28,000 
annually. 

“In the month of January 1840, Baha-f-din was reinstated in his 
government through the assistance afforded him by the British Government, 
his son Nizim-ti-din having been some months in arms, in support of his 
father’s cause, without having gained any decided advantage over Syad 
Hashim’s adherents.” 

I know nothing of the history of the Kamar Syads since this date, but it 
would be easy to complete it down to recent times. (MacGregor—Elphin- 
stone). 

KCNDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Afghanistin which rises in the Kand or Kand mountain, and 
flowing north-east joins the Gomal at Damandur. Very little is known of 
it beyond the fact that a road goes from the Gomal by it to Kala Mama 
and thence to Kandahar. The tribes inhabiting it seem to be the Lili 
Khél and Zmirianis, and in the summer some Nasr shepherds. There 
is a cross road from the Kiindar to the Zhob. (Hlphinstone—Broadfoot.) 

KU NDCHOGAE—Lat. Long. lev. 
A narrow valley in Afghanistan, on the west face of the mountain of Ktnd. 
The soil is fertile, and in most parts well cultivated. In spring the whole 
valley and the adjoining hills are green and covered with flowers, and the 
inhabitants are busily employed till autumn in the cultivation of two har- 
vests and in the care of their sheep and cattle; but in winter a frost of three 
months and an occasional fortnight of snow oblige them to indulge in the 
usual idleness of the season. This little valley by decrees expands to a con- 
siderable extent, and stretches towards the south-west for upwards of 30 miles. 
The wide part of the valley (which is no longer called by its original 
name) contains some villages of 40 or 50 houses, round which there is 
a good deal of cultivation, but the greater part of it is occupied by shepherds 
and their flocks. All the inhabitants form part of the clan of “ Sunattia,” 
the possessions of which extend along the west frontier of the Kakars 
from Zawura to Siona Dagh. The shepherds near Ktndchogde are 
scattered in small camps of four and five tents over the wide valley and the 
neighbouring hills. In some seasons they are compelled by the failure 
of the herbage to unite into larger camps and to move to the country of 
other tribes; while in their scattered state, a whole camp only contains 
a single family, and they have much leisure, no restraint, no government, 
and yet no crimes. The dress, manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of Kandchogie differ in no respect from those of the wilder parts of the 
Durani country, and they are said to be the same which obtain all 
throughout the west clans of the Kakars. (Hlphinatone.) 

KONDUZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town of Afghan-Tarkistan, situated on the right bank of the Ktndéz river, 
just above the junction of the Farkhan river. It is distant 430 kos (650 
miles) south-west of Yarkand, 450 miles south south-west of Khokand, 370 
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miles south south-east of Samarkand, 390 mules south-east of Bokhara, 
70 miles east of Khailm, 120 miles east of Balkh, 250 miles east of 
Maemana, 692 miles east of Mashad by Herat, 490 miles north-east 
of Herat, 508 miles north north-east of Kandahar, 190 miles north of 
Kabal, and 380 miles north-west of Péshawar. 

Wood is the only authority who gives much description of this town, and 
he says:—‘ It is very wretched in appearance. Five or six hundred mud 
hovels contain its fixed population, while dotted amongst these, and scattered 
at random over the suburbs, are straw-built sheds intermixed with the 
UOzbak tent, or kirgah. Gardens and corn-fields alternate in its suburbs 
and extend even into the town. Nothing, in short, can be imagined less 
resembling a metropolis. Overlooking the east end of the town is the 
fortress. This is merely a mound of an oblong figure and considerable 
extent, strengthened by a mud wall and a dry ditch. The wall isina 
dilapidated state on all sides but the south, on which is the ‘principal 
entrance by the bazaar gate.” On the north-east end of the fortress 
is the citadel, the winter residence of the chief. It is an irregular 
structure of kiln-dried brick, surrounded by a moat. It has many 
loopholes for matchlocks; there are also guns within it, but none are 
mounted on the walls. The dry ditch which surrounds it, though now 
laid out in gardens, can be filled should occasion require it. Inside the 
fortress the inhabitants are either OUzbaks or Hindis. ‘The appearance 
of Kandaz accords with the habits of an Ozbak; and by its meanness, 
poverty, and filth may be estimated the moral worth of its inhabitants.” 
Lord says that the number of houses round the bazaar of Kiandtiz is no 
more than 1,500. The valley of Ktndaz is exceedingly unhealthy ; 
the whole of the vicinity is one vast marsh, and the heat in the summer ig 
excessive. (Wood— Burnes—Moorcroft—Lord). 

KUNDOUZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Afghan-Tarkistan. It is not possible to define the present 
boundaries of this district, as all my authorities relating thereto are 
of a date anterior to the Afghan conquest. When Lord visited Kandiz, 
this title was applied to a kingdom which comprised all between the 
Oxus and Hinda Ktsh from Khailm to Vakhan. This is now a portion 
of the territory termed Afghan-Tarkistan by us. Again Ktndaz, at the 
same period, was the name of a province of the above kingdom, which 
was personally superintended by Mir Morad Beg, and it contained the 
following districts or divisions, which I have thought it best to note under 
their separate titles, vxz., Kandaz, Baglan Ghori, Doshi, Kalagae, Khinjan, 
Indarab, Khést, Féring, Chal, Narin Iskinnish, Tala Burfuk, Khanabad, 
Tashktrgin, Aebak. ‘This province contained 60,000 houses, or, at the 
rate of 44 per house, 270,000 souls. 

The sub-district, Kandaz of Ktandiz province, contamed 8,000 houses, 
or 36,000 souls. 

The kingdom, or rather Mirate of Kandtiz, in the time of Morad Beg 
according to Lord, “may be conceived to have been an irregular right-angled 
triangle, the base extending generally along the line of the Oxus from 
Vakhan east to a point opposite Tashkarghin west, the perpendicular 
running south from this through Tashkarghan, Aebak, Ktram, and sg0 
on to a point between Akrabat and Bsmian, where it met the territories 
of the Afghans, while the hypothenuse, much more irregular than either of 
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those, may be best represented by a series of curves of greater or less magni- 
tude, sweeping into all the windings along the northern face of Hindai Kash, 
as well as along the western face of that great offset from it which, rnnning 
north, buttresses as it were the elevated plain of Parmere, and in which 
lie successively the small Tajak states of Doshi, Khinjan, Indarab, Khost 
Fering, Versuch, and so on through Jirm and Ishkashm, until we again 
reach the great northern base of Vakhan.” 

The length of this base, from Vakhan to the poimt opposite Tashkar- 

ghan, is 335 miles; the length of the perpendicular, from the same point 
a Akrabat, is 114 miles; the area of the whole triangle therefore will be 
about 19, 000 square miles. 

This country was divided into three districts—viz., 1, Kaindaz named 
above; 2, Talikan having the sub-districts of Talikan, Rustak, Chail, Kho- 
jagur, Faizabad, JaOrm, and Vakhan; 8, Hazrat Imam, sub-divided into 
Hazrat Imam, Jangkala, Syad, Kolab, Mominabad, Karghan, Tapa, and 
Kawadian. 

The population of this country was chiefly composed of Uzbaks and 
Tajaks. 

The districts of Ktndaz had 60,000 houses, that of Talikan 25,000, and 
Hazrat Imam 20,000, or in all 472,000 souls. 

The revenue of the Mirate is given by Lord thus :— 





Rs. 
Grain received as tax or quit-rent on crown lands, value ... 1,650,000 
Sheep (2 per cent on 15 lakhs: 30,000 head at os rapees aa 
Ee ad) val alue 45,000 
House-tax in money 96,000 
Grain produce of Mir’s lands, about 360 kharwars, @ Rs. 80 
per kharwar) as se 28,000 
Fruit ditto ditto ... . ue sae 5,000 
Farm of customs and transit money . ae ae 4{),000 
Lesser customs (internal) about eee as as 2,000 
Tax on gold ae die ‘ss 5,000 
Sale of slaves, annual average one ove es 25,000 
ToTaL aee .»» 3,96,000 





Lord’s estimate of the army of Mir Morad amounts to 16,000 men, all 
good horsemen, and composed of about three-fifths Uzbaks, two-fifths Tajaks, 
and the rest Chitr alis, Badakhshis, and Hazaras. The following remarks 
regarding this army, which show something of the nature of the troops 
which would be met within this direction, are extracted from Lord’s report :— 
“The expense of maintaining these troops fell principally upon the ryots, 
and the rate was 5 joualas or bags (18 stone to each) of wheat for each man 
and 5 of barley for his horse per annum. In addition a small money fee 
of Rs. 5 to 20 was generally given by the chiefs to their own immediate 
followers, and every soldier in the army was entitled to a present of a piece 
of cloth and a turban at the feast of the Id-i-Karban from the Mir 
himself. The number of pieces of cloth thus issued yearly amounts to 
16,000. 

“Of the entire number of men, about 3,000 were mounted on the horses 
of the Mir himself, his son, and brother. 
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“ Amongst these was a corps of Jezailchis, 750 strong, each of whom receive 
as money fee Rs. 10 per annum, together with a pelisse of scarlet broad- 
cloth and six bags of cotton pads, in addition to the ordinary allowances of 
wheat and barley. The cloth issued to all others was the common cloth of 
the country : a piece of Bokhara silk or Europe chintz is considered a pre- 
sent for a chief. 

*‘ Plunder is looked toas making up the rest of asoldier’s means. It would 
be fruitless attempting to estimate the average of this source of income, 
but I was able to ascertain that the chief of Saeghan, with 124 horsemen 
during the year 1837, had realized from the sale of slaves, whom he had 
seized amongst Hazara neighbours, Rs. 7,470, of which half, according to 
custom, being his, and half to be divided amongst his followers: a single 
horseman’s share would amount to about Rs. 30. 

‘«The horses are generally good, though to our ideas under-sized, but it is 
well known they can make long marches and sustain great hardships. They 
are also patient of hunger, their food being always scanty, and when on 
actual service reduced to three handfuls of barley a day, about the mini- 
mum as it would seem, on which a horse can live and work. I was curious 
to learn how this system so different from ours answered, and I ascertained 
that in the foray to which I have already alluded, these horses carry in addi- 
tion to their rider their own provision and his for six days, about 50 Ibs. extra 
weight ; marched the first day in snow and rain 35 miles ; second day 50 miles ; 
third day 55 miles, and on the night of the same day, after a rest of four hours, 
30 miles further, so that Khanaka, the village on which the march was direct- 
ed, was surprised and sacked at sun-rise. On the four days and before noon 
the cattle of all the surrounding territory had been driven off, and the whole 
party had made 10 miles on their way back, the horses having thus complet- 
ed 95 miles within 36 hours, together with whatever additional travelling 
they may have had in collecting the ae Horses from Bokhara, Shahr-i- 
Sabz, and about Balkh, from 14 to 15 hands and upwards, are ridden b 
the Mir, his chiefs, and their principal followers, to a number in 
perhaps of 1,500 or 1,800; but his troops in general are mounted on the 
small country horse I have mentioned, and which averages from18 to 18-2 
in height. 

“The arms are the sword, the spear, and the matchlock. The sword 
called tegh has a straight heavy blade, measuring from 26 to 30 inches 
in length, broad above, but curving ear point below. The handle is with- 
out guard of any kind: in fact, the whole weapon more nearly resembles 
a large knife than a sword. They know no exercise with it, seldom think of 
giving point, but generally strike heavy downward blows, which inflict 
wounds very dreadful to look at, but in a surgical point of view, comparative- 
ly speaking, little dangerous. 

“ A shield is occasionally to be seen, but it is looked on rather as an 
ornament. 

“<The spear, I should pronounce, a most inefficient weapon, and many of the 
troops carry no other. The shaft is generally made of poplar, as they have 
no better wood in the country, and has the disadvantage of being heavy and 
apt tosplinter. Its length is 12 to 18 feet, and that of the blade 9 to 12 inches: 
if the first thrust of it is put aside, which to a moderately steady swordsman 
would be not at all difficult, he would then have his antagonist completely 
in his power. 
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“The matchlock is long and unwieldy ; it is, however, generally well bored, 

and will throw a bullet a» considerable distance. I found by actual enu- 
meration that the proportion of spears to matchlocks in Morad Beg’s army, 
was 1 to 14. The Jazailchis are armed each with a wall-piece so heavy 
that to fire it they are obliged to dismount and lay it on arest. These 
things must be carried more for show than use; the recoil is so great as to 
disable a man’s arm after firmg a very few shots. There is not a firelock 
(flint) in the whole army, nor can they be got to consider it as at all com- 
parable to the old matchlock. On my arrival I presented Mordd Beg, exter 
alia, with a very handsome Sindian gun, fitted with an English lock. He 
seemed much struck with it, but before I left, the lock had been removed 
and a port-fire substituted for the tigger. A pistol is another weapon not 
to be found amongst his troops, and one of which he has such a dread 
that he will not allow it to be brought to his court. Knives are pretty 
generally worn, but they are rather for domestic than warlike uses. Morad 
Beg’s troops learn no exercise or discipline of any description. They do not 
even practise themselves to the use of the spear or sword, as irregular horse 
generally do, nor have I ever seen one of them putting his horse through 
any kind of manege. ‘Their spare time seems rather employed in cultivating 
a small patch of ground to eke out their scanty pay, and enable them to 
support life. When called out to take the field, each horseman brings with 
him gram and bread for his horse and himself sufficient to last 6, 8, or 10 
days. Their campaigns in ordinary cases are of no greater duration, and 
this at once shows a grand superiority which Morad Beg has. over his 
neighbours. He can at any time make an incursion on their territories with- 
out its costing him a rupee; while their soldiers holding under a different 
tenure can only be collected to oppose or punish him at a considerable 
expense. 
A eoth what I have said then, I think it will appear that this army is 
chiefly valuable for the facility with which it is collected, and the means 
which it possesses of supporting itself for a limited time. It is totally incapa- 
ble of opposing regular troops, or even of meeting in the field a brave, un- 
disciplined force, such as the Afghans, but it might, if well directed, be 
employed with the greatest effect in surprises, in plundering stores, in 
attacking escorts, in making night assaults, in harassing a regular army on 
its advance, and cutting off its supplies and communications. These services 
it would perform well, and I believe for very moderate remuneration. When 
the Persians advanced on Maemana last winter, I had offers from the chief 
of Shibrgan (Mir Ristam Khan) that if one lakh of rupees were sup- 
plied, the lesser states then threatened by Persia would undertake to fur- 
nish 40,000 men, and so employ them that not a man of the Persians should 
re-cross the Margab; and I have no doubt he would have performed his 
contract. 

‘¢Of cannon Morad Beg is said to have eleven. One isa 36-pounder, 
which formerly belonged to Nadar Shah; it has been injured by spik- 
ing. Another, an 18-pounder, is the only one mounted, and its carriage is 
very_bad. Two more 3 or 4-pounders I saw when brought out to celebrate 
the Id; the rest I have not seen. There is nothing which an Uzbak 
dreads more or understands less than a cannon. They attempted firing on 
the occasion to which I have referred, I believe to impress me with an idea 
of their skill; but neglecting to stop the vent previous to loading, the 
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unfortunate cannonier had the rammer blown from his hand, taking with it 
two of his fingers. 

‘They manufacture a sort of coarse gunpowder for their own use, but 
though sulphur, saltpetre and charcoal are abundant, so little is their manu- 
facturing skill that a better article can be bought at Kabal for half the price. 
Gunpowder mills are at Talikan, Ghori, and Bhaglan. Mahamad Morad 
Beg is said to have 100 camel-loads of powder in store, but this is probably 
an exaggeration. His magazine is situated beneath his fort at Ktndaz. 
He has also a good quantity of lead, and to secure himself, an unfailing sup- 
ply has been the object of his numerous efforts to possess himself of the 
country of Baljewan and its rich mines of this metal. Disappointed by the 
obstinacy of the people there, whose situation enables them to bid him de- 
fiance, he has now commenced inquiries in other directions ; and just before I 
left Kandiz, he had sent into the Hazara mountains to look after a lead 
mine, which it was reported was to be found near Dargan. 

“ Kandaz, Hazrat Imam, Talikan and Rtstak have all forts, which 
serve as depositories for plunder, but could not make any serious resistance 
if attacked with guns. Yangarak, near Tashktrghan, is a more regular 
fortress, and has lately been repaired with much care and furnished with 
outworks for musketry. It lies on the road by which the Bokhara 
troops will probably advance, if ever they make an attack on Kindaz. 
Its situation, however, is so little commanding, that it might safely be turned 
and passed, leaving a sufficient number of men to keep the garrison (not 
more than 500 to 800) in check. ‘The fort at Tashkarghan is well 
situated, but the works are much decayed. Aebak, inside the pass, is, I am 
told, a place of some strength.” 

At the time of Lord’s report in 1838, the state of Kandaz was, as I have 
said above, ruled by the famous Mir Mor&d Beg. This chief was sixth in 
descent from Morad Beg, chief of the Kataghan Uzbaks, who ruled with 
independent power in the state of Hisar, north of the Oxus, about 180 years 
ago. Morad Beg died, and was succeeded by his son Mahamad Khan Beg, 
who, driven from his territory by the Amir of Bokhara, seized on Kolab, 
Ktndiz, Hazrat Imam, Talikan and Rtstak, thus laying the foundation 
of that state which attained its greatest size and power during the reign of 
Mir Morad Beg. 

Mir Morad Beg succeeded to the chiefship of the Kataghans in 1815. 
At this time Ktindtiz was subject to the Mir of Badakhshan, but Morad 
Beg, immediately on his accession to the chiefship, declared his inde- 
pendence, and by 1820 had succeeded so well as to have gained posses- 
sion of the greater portion of the old Kundtz territories. In 1821 
he defeated an invading army of Badakhshanis at Mashad, and follow- 
ing them up, destroyed their capital of Faezibad and took their country. 
In the next 10 or 12 years the Badakhshanis rebelled four times, but 
they were never able to make head against Moraéd Beg, and after his 
last invasion he depopulated their country. 

In 1817 he conquered Khilm, and added Balkh to his dominions, and 
by 1828 he had conquered and consolidated all the country described by 
Lord. From this time till 1838 he continued to rule with a vigor and 
wisdom rarely equalled in eastern potentates. The exact date of his 
death does not seem clear. He was alive in 1840, and dead when 
Ferner visited Khalm in 1845. Before his death, however, his star 
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had paled before the risimg power of Mir Vali of Khilm, probably on 
account of his age, which in 1840 was not under 60 years; and on 
that chief’s getting up a crusade against the British in 1840, Morad 
Beg is said to have joined it, and to have been reduced to the level 
of a vassal of Mir Vali. On his death Mir Vali made his son, 
Rustam Beg, governor of Ktndaz in his name with the title of Mir 
Atalak. In 1850 came the Afghan conquest of Balkh and Khialm, and in 
1851 Mir Atalak arrived at Kabal, and tendered his allegiance. In 
1855 Mahamad Amir Khan, governor of Khilm for the Afghans, 
not content with the general submission which had been tendered by Mir 
Atalak, demanded that he should surrender all his guns and send his brother 
to reside in Khtlm territory as a hostage. Muir Atalak naturally 
rejected this insulting demand, and set the governor of Khtlm at defiance, 
an act which Mahamad Amir was not sufficiently strong to resent. 
Mahamad Afzal Khan was soon after this appointed to be governor of all 
Afghan-Tarkistan, and hearing that Mir Atalak of Kindtiz had formed 
a confederacy with the Mirs of Kolib, Badakhshadn, and other pro- 
vinces, and was meditating an outbreak against the Afghans, he marched 
to Tashktrghan. Here the Mir Atalak made his appearance with a present 
of horses and camels, and in return he received a dress of honor from 
Mahamad Afzal. Thus, while he acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
Afghans, they were also deprived of any pretext for annexing his country, 
which was their object in coming to Khulm. 

From this time it 1s said by the Afghans that the Mir Atalak, notwith- 
standing his apparent submission, and that he still protested his allegiance 
to the Amir of Kabal, never ceased to intrigue with the view of ridding 
himself of their obnoxious rule. 

In 1858 a brother of the Mir Atalak arrived at Kabal with a letter and 
presents for the Amir. In this letter the Mir Atalak declared that he had 
never swerved from his allegiance to the Afghan government, but that 
Mahamad Afzal Khan had lost no opportunity of poisoning the mind of the 
Amir against him. Mir Atalak added that he had even been such a 
true and faithful subject of the Amir, that he would not even offer any 
resistance if Mahamad Afzal Khan marched against him; but as he did not 
care to fall into the hands of Mahamad Afzal Khan, and to be treated like 
Eshan Sadfir and Eshan Ourak, the ex-governors of Balkh and Akcheh, he 
proposed seeking an asylum either in Persia or ina remote portion of 
Tarkistan. Dost Mahamad Khan received the messenger with kindness, and 
assured him that he had no wish to ruin Mir Atalak; and he subsequently 
wrote to Mahamad Afzal Khan not to be too overbearing towards his depen- 
dent chiefs. Shortly afterwards Mahamad Afzal Khan reported that whilst the 
Mir Atalak of Kiindtz was thus diverting the attention of the Amir by sending 
his brother with loyal assurances to Kabal, he was actually trying to induce 
Akcheh to rise against the Afghan rule, and promising to join Maemana, 
Andkhti and Shibrghan in a revolt. His letters had been intercepted, and 
consequently his designs had been frustrated ; but Mahamad Afzal Khan 
was of opinion that the power of the Mir Atalak should be at once crushed, 
and he requested that his brother Mahamad Azim Khan might be sent to 
Tarkistan with reinforcements to carry out the annexation of Kandiz. 

On the 4th September 1858, the Amir, Dost Mahamad Khan, held a 
council at Kabal to take into consideration the annexation of Ktndiz. 
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At this council the heir apparent, Shér Ali Khan, said that if the annex- 
ation of Kindtiz was to be carried out at all, it had better be done at once, 
as it wasa thorn in the sideof Tarkistan that required prompt removal. 
The Amir then gave his assent to the measure and issued the necessary 
orders. 

Early in 1859 Mahamad Azim Khan formed a camp of ten thousand 
men and eleven guns at Tashktrgan for the conquest of Kiindiiz. Mean- 
time the Mir Atalak had proceeded to Bokhara in the hope of obtaining 
the aid of Amir Nasr-ala Khan, but was compelled to return to Ktndaz 
without even obtaining an audience. Subsequently Mahamad Azim 
Khan marched from Tashkirgan into Kindtz territory, and reached 
Ghori on the sixth day; and after a severe engagement with the enemy 
he succeeded in capturing and occupying that town. He then reduced 
several places in the vicinity, and treated all the chiefs who gave their 
submission with great kindness, and invested them with dresses of honor; 
and consequently the tribes of Bagalin, Khinjan, Indarab, and other 
places south of the Oxus, had tendered their submission and been similarly 
rewarded. All this while the enemy was assembling his forces at Kunduz, 
and had been joined by the people of Kol&ab, Moanas, Kawadian and 
Badakhshan, but the greater number consisted of horsemen, and they 
- possessed no artillery. From Ghori Mahamad Azim Khan advanced to 
Karim, where he repaired and occupied the old fort, and then proceeded 
to Khanabad. At length in July the news reached Kabal that the town 
of Kandiz was occupied by an Afghan force, that the Mir Atalak had 
escaped to Bokhara; that the people were all settling down under Afghan 
rule, and that the chiefs of the famous Kataghan tribe of Uzbaks had 
all come to terms. 

The annexation of Kandtiz to Afghan rule was then settled on the 
following basis:—Mahamad Azim Khan refused the request of the Kata- 
ghan chiefsthat he would remove the Afghén garrisons from Narin, but he 
engaged to place no garrisons in Talikan and Hazrat Imam, and he promised 
to appoint a chief of the Kataghan tribe, in whom he had confidence, to be 
their local ruler ; but these promises were given on the express condition that 
the chiefs should carry on no correspondence with the Amir of Bokhara, or 
with any other neighbouring ruler. The Kataghan chiefs, on their part, 
engaged to realize the same revenue as had been paid to the Mir Atalak, and 
after deducting the free grants, to pay the balance to the Afghan government. 
All the Kataghan chiefs then came in and swore on the Koran that they 
would keep to their agreement. Mahamad Azim Khan and his brothers also 
arranged to receive as tribute one sheep in every hundred, and in lieu of a 
fixed land rent, to allow the landholders of Kindtz to continue in posses- 
sion on @ military tenure, on the condition that they furnished horsemen 
whenever called upon. 

About the end of 1859, the Mir Atalak, finding himself deserted by his 
adherents, sent a deputation of men of note with Korans in their hands to 
make overtures of submission to Mahamad Afzal Khan. Accordingly, 
Mahamad Afzal Khan engaged to pardon the Mir Atalak, and the latter 
made his appearance at Balkh with his brothers and sons, and tendered his 
submission in person. The Mir Atalak then made a present of horses, 
camels and slave girls, and promised to repeat the present every year provided 
that he was not molested. 
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In the winter of 1859-60 the attitude taken by the Amir of Bokhara 

pears to have caused much excitement in Ktndiz. Early in January 
1860 a large body of Kataghans and other tribes rose in rebellion under 
the leadership of Mir Atalak, and attacked the Afghan governors at 
Chal and Talikan. Mahamad Azim Khan, however, succeeded in repelling 
the assault, and drove off the enemy at all points after killmg seventy or 
eighty men. After this last disaster Mir Atalak appears to have felt 
that his cause was hopeless. He retired to Rtstak, and there dismissed 
his followers to their homes, and then made a formal abandonment of 
all worldly affairs, and crossed the Oxus with several members of his 
family, and proceeded to Kolab. Subsequently he wrote from Kolab to 
Mahamad Azim Khan, that he regretted what had happened, and was 

to yield to the Amir and receive pardon. 

In 1863 the Amir, Dost Mahamad, died, and Mahamad Afzal became 
engaged in a struggle with Shér Ali Khan for the succession. The 
Uzbaks in Kiindaz took advantage of this to create disturbances, which 
were, however, suppressed by Abdal Rahman Khan, son of Mahamad Afzal. 

In 1864 this last chief caused himself to be proclaimed Amir, and 
before proceeding to Kabal gave over the government of Kindiz to the 
son of Mir Atalak; but Shér Ali Khan having defeated Mahamad Afzal 
proceeded to Tarkistaén, and there received the submission of the son of 
the Mir Atalak of Kindtz with that of other chiefs. Mahamad Afzal was 
first deprived of the governorship of Tiarkistan, but it was then restored 
to him with the exception of certain territories, viz.. Kandiz, Khanabad, 
Talikhan, and Badakhshan, which were to be attached to the province of 
Kohistan. 

In June 1865 Mir Atalak died, and Fateh Mahamad, who was at that 
time governor of Tarkistin for Shér Ali Khan, appointed his son, Saltan 
Morad, to succeed him. This nomination was distasteful to many of 
the Kataghan chiefs, and they wrote to the Amir of Bokhara to help 
them to instal Miramea Beg, a nephew of the Mir Atalak, who was 
residing at Bokhara. No reply was, however, received to this proposal. 
In August 1865 an envoy from Saltan Morad went vi¢ Kabal to make his 
submission to Shér Ali who was at Kandahar, and before he could proceed 
thither, he was bought over by an agent of Mahamad Afzal, and in conse- 
_ quence wrote to his master, who, upon receiving his letter, declared for 
Abdt] Rahman Khan. But when on the march of this last chief for 
Kabal, Faiz Mahamad (whom he had left behind as governor of Tarkistan) 
revolted and declared for Shér Ali Khan, the new chief felt himself in 
a difficulty, but at last determined to turn again. On this,in January 1867, 
the Mir of Badakhshan, who was an uncle by marriage of Abdal Rahman, 
made a diversion in his favor and captured Kandaz from Sialtan Moréad. 
Faiz Mahamad then marched against the Mir of Badakhshan and drove 
him out of Kandiz about March 1867. 

Subsequently, about the end of 1867, the chief of Kinditiz once more 
changed sides and joined the force of Abdiil Rahmin Khan at Aebak, and 
accompanied him in his campaigns of this and the next year. Abdil 
Rahman, however, never trusted him, and kept him for a long time in 
confinement, but releasing him at last on his oath of fidelity, he was 
rewarded on leaving the neighbourhood of Kiindiiz, first by the stoppage of 
supplies by Sultan Morad, and on his defeat by Shér Ali in January 1869, 
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by the total defection of that faithless, yet successful, tergiversator. As far 
as I know, the Mir Atalak of Kiindiiz has not yet again changed sides. 
(Lord— Wheler.) 


KURHI MADALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 105 miles west of Kandahar, on a road to Khash. 
(Zhornton.) 
KU RKI TAGRISH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 150 miles west of Kandahar, on a road to Khash. 
(Thornton.) : 
“KORAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 


g 

A village in Afghan-Turkistan, 71 miles south of Khilm, and 129 miles 
north of Bamian, on the left bank of the Khilm river. It is situated in a 
narrow mountain glen through which flows the Khilm river. It is a long, 
narrow village, with houses rudely built of lumps of limestone, with flat roofs 
of clay, many of which are left unoccupied during the summer months, the 
inhabitants preferring to live in black blanket tents or going with their 
flocks to distant pastures. The chief crops grown in the valley are panic, 
and kangni, and fern, which are planted under the fruit trees. Wheat and 
barley also are grown. The management of orchards is carried to a great 
extent. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, and walnuts are all cultivated, but 
the apricot is the staple of the district, and the people of Kitiram assert that 
these are the best in Turkistan. The vines are of several kinds, and are 
trained over the top of the white thorn. The willow, poplar, and aspen along 
the river here attain a great size, and the “ sanjid”’ is plentifully loaded with 
fruit in the season. The whole course of the river indeed is richly fringed 
with orchards. The valley is so narrow that in the winter the sun is only 
visible for seven hours, and the inhabitants therefore train their vines on trees 
in order to give them as much sun as possible. In this valley which is very 
fertile supplies of wood, grass, grain, cattle, and fruit are abundant. The 
water is somewhat impregnated with lime from the neighbouring mountains, 
which are formed of limestone. The inhabitants who are Tajaks of the 
Sani persuasion are in very comfortable circumstances, and number 600 
families, inhabiting 12 forts and able to muster 200 matchlockmen. 

It is said that Jangez Khan died here from the effects of a melon sent to 
him from Balkh, in which there was a little pernicious insect. (Wood— 
Burnes— Moorcroft.) 

KORAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort and residence of the chief of the Kiram district, Afghanistan, 115 
miles west of Kohat, 120 miles east-south-east of Kabal, and 150 miles east- 
north-east of Ghazni. It is situated in the centre of the district, and 25 miles 
from the Péwar Kotal. It is a square mud enclosure with faces about 100 
yards long, having round towers at the angles and in the centre of each face. 
There is but one gateway towards the west; around the interior of the walls 
are built quarters for the garrison and a bazar; while a second square, with 
faces parallel to those of the exterior work, forms a citadel contaiming the 
magazines and quarters of the commandant ; a covered way and ditch which 
can be made wet or dry at pleasure runs all round the works. The latter is 
crossed by a drawbridge consisting of a strong platform on small wheels 
running on two powerful beams thrown across the ditch ; the thickness of 
the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although ample to present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to any ordinary irregular Afghan force. The garrison 
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usually consists of two companies of regular infantry, five mountain 
train guns with their artillerymen, some “ jezailchis” and irregular sowars. 
(Lumaden.) 
KO RAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A river of Afghanistan which is formed of three rivers, Keria, Hariab, 
and one coming from the Mangal country. The first rises in the Sufed 
Koh, the second at the junction of this range and the Suliman range, and 
the third in the last-named ridge. All join about seven or eight miles below 
Alikhel in the Jaji country, and thence the combined waters enter the 
Chamkani district, flowing generally east as faras the Kiram fort, then 
south-east to the Kirm&an river, then south and south-south-east to the 
Kiram post on the Banii frontier. From this it turns more east and 
joins the Indus about six miles below Isakhél after a course of not less than 
250 miles. 

The affiluents of the Kiram river are as follows:—About 17 miles 
below the junction of its three branches, it receives on its right bank a 
large stream from the Ahmad Khél Dara, and 11 miles further on its 
left bank another stream, which rises on the opposite side of the Péwar 
ridge to the Keria river. In the next 15 miles it receives numerous small 
streams, the drainage of the Sifed Koh and the Kiiram-Khost ridge, and 
at a couple of miles below Kiiram fort the stream from the Kirmaén Dara 
and at Sadah it is joined by the Kuramana river from the Orakzae hills. 
From this as far as Thal no streams of any consequence join it, but at this 
point it is joined by the Sangroba and the Schalli, the first bringing the 
drainage of the Zaemukht hills, and the second that of Upper Miranzae. 
From Thal to Zerwahm, a distance of perhaps 20 miles, it receives no tribute, 
but here it receives the Kéti or Shamil, a considerable river which drains 
the valley of Khost. The mver now runs between narrow banks en- 
closed by high cliffs, and continues in this bed till it emerges from the 
plains at Ktiram post. Except some ravines which, generally dry, bring 
to it the drainage from the north of the Vaziri and Khatak hills, the 
Kiiram receives no further affluent till the junction .of the Gambéla or 
river of Dawar, about 55 miles below Bana, and 25 miles from _ its 
embouchure. 

In the upper part of its course the Karam flows between high precipitous 
banks, and partakes of the nature of a torrent, but this it gradually loses as 
it approaches the junction of the Péwar stream. From this the valley opens 
out, and with one exception continues of this nature to the point where it 
enters the Vaziri hills, where it runs between high bare cliffs, which 
confine it to a narrow breadth. On emerging into the plains at the Ktram 
post, the river spreads out into a broad bouldery and sandy bed, which it 
keeps till its junction with the Indus. 

The depth of the Karam is inconsiderable, being fordable, except during 
floods, almost at any point of its course. Of course there are some points where 
the banks narrowing enclose the water and make it deeper, and in some 
places are pools of considerable depth, but still the nature of the river 
remains that of a shallow mountain stream. 

After the river has reached Kiram fort, the narrowest point is probably 
at Tangi in the Vaziri hills: above that it is not of any consequence, and 
below it varies from one furlong to one mile, the bed spreading even more 
than the last width. 
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I am not aware that the velocity of the current, or the discharge of this 
river, was measured by either of the Lumsdens or any officer of General 
Chamberlain’s force, and I think it is to be regretted that this was omitted. 

The height of the river at various points also has not been estimated. The 
height of the sources of the river does not probably exceed 9,000 feet, and 
the only other points that I can give are Baniti 1,276, Laki 983. This 
is very unsatisfactory, as it can give no idea of the fall of the river at various 
points. The height of the Indus at the junction is probably not under 
600 feet. The total fall would therefore be about 8,400 feet in 250 miles, or 
about 33 feet per mile. To Banii the fall is about 43 feet per mile, 
and between Banii and the junction of the Gumbéla, the fall is not quite 
six feet per mile. The greatest fallis of course at the point of junction of the 
three sources, in which portion it is probably very great. Perhaps, also, 
thence to the junction of the Péwar river, it is considerable, but I should 
think that from the Karam fort to Bani it was not very great. 

The Karam being practically fordable throughout its whole length has no 
occasion for ferries or bridges, and I do not think there is one anywhere. In 
the highest part of its course, it may be used for water-mills, but I see no notice 
of any such use. Immediately on emerging from the Chamkani district, the 
Kiiram begins to suffer diminution for the irrigational purposes of the 
inhabitants. The whole of Kiram proper is highly cultivated and highly 
irrigated, but if water is abstracted from it, much of the amount is returned 
by its numerous tributaries while it remains in the mountains; but it is 
on emerging from the hills into the valley of Bani that the greatest 
abstraction of its waters take place. It is difficult to give any idea of the 
extent of the irrigation in the Bani valley from the Ktram, but so great is 
it that but a streamlet reaches the Indus. 

The Karam has lately been used as a means of bringing down timber from 
the pine forests of the upper part of the valley with some success, and 
arrangements have been entered into by the Forest Department to keep up the 
supply. 

I do not know whether it would be practicable during floods to use the river 
for the navigation of rafts, and I believe it has never been tried. 

The waters of the Karam, though doubtless highly beneficial to the 
country it irrigates, are said to have become exceedingly deleterious by the 
time they reach Bani. It is somewhat clear only during the months of 
December and January, but during the other months it is muddy and charged 
with vegetable matters from the large amount of rice cultivation which goes 
on up above. Nevertheless it brings down with it fresh soil yearly to the 
fields of Bantichis, thus seldom necessitating their being kept fallow. 
(Lumsden— Garnetti—Johnstone— Bellew— Walker—Thorburn.) 

KU RAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Afghanistan, which consists of the valley of the Kiram 
river as far as the British boundary. I imagine that if the governor was 
asked for the boundaries of his charge, he would say that it included all 
between the Siliman, Safed Koh, Khdst-Karam ridge, and a line drawn 
across the river at the British boundary, and so perhaps it may be considered ; 
but to those who know anything of Afghan governorships, it will be evident 
that his charge may be said to end to the west at the Péwar ridge, and 
only to extend in the valley to the plain country at the foot of the hills on 
either side, not including the larger glens which run up into them, 
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The length of this district may be about 60 miles with a breadth varying 
from 3 to 10 miles. . 

Edwardes states that the area on which revenue was collected was 41°760 
‘ jureebs.’ 

“The appearance of the Ktiram valley is exceedingly beautiful, and in some 
respects grand. Above is the ever-white Spinghar or Saféd Koh, looking 
down in grave majesty on the smiling green fields and pleasant orchards 
stretched at his feet, and cleft by the noisy babbling Karam, whose waters are 
as clear and crystal as the snows from which they come from below ; whichever 
way the eye turns, it is met by an expanse, quick with the life of villages, 
fields, orchards and groves, and topped by grand mountains coming close 
down, and covered with dark pine till their height as it were raised them from 
such encumbrance, and they stand out clear, naked and white.” 

The mountains of the district consists of the spurs from the Saféd Koh, 
which stretch out to the south, at first very steeply, then in the glacis-like 
slope which are mentioned by Griffiths as occurring at the foot of the Hindt 
Ktsh. The principal of these spurs is the Péwar ridge which starts out 
from the Sita Ram mountain, and going south, ere it is stayed by the river, 
splits out into two branches, one of which goes parallel to the Karam river, 
and the other south-east parallel with that of Pewar. Another great spur 
comes from the ridge to the south of Kirman valley, and stopping the direct 
drainage of the mountain forces it to turn west ere it resumes its normal 
direction. This spur drains on the north into the Kirman Dara, on the 
south into the Ktiram and the Karamana valley. 

Of the south ridge we have not much information ; the only spur of 
which anything is known is that over which is the Darwaza Pass. 

Besides the main valley, there are a number of smaller glens which run 
into the hills on either sides. These are of little width as a rule, but all 
are watered and afford some space for cultivation. The largest of them 
is the Kirman Dara inhabited by Bangash. 

The rivers of Ktram, besides that from which the district takes its name, 
are the Hariab, Keria, Mangal, Ahmad Khel, Kirman, and Karamana. 

The climate of Kiiram is very agreeable. For a month or six weeks 
in mid-winter the weather is described as very severe owing to the elevation 
of the valley above the sea and its proximity to the Snowy Range; but on 
the other hand the hot months are tempered by cool and refreshing breezes 
from that region. During the time of Lumsden’s mission, the average of 
seven days’ temperature from 22nd to 28th March inclusive was, at 5 a. M., 
54° 20’ Fahr.; at 1 p. M. in sun, 98°20',in a tent 75°; at 8 p. m.,58°30' Fahr. 
On the return of the mission, later in the season, the average of six days’ 
temperature from 11th to 16th June inclusive was, at 3 a. m., 63° Fahr.; at 
1 vp. M., in sun 118., in a tent 665° Fahr.; and at 8 p. m., 73° Fahr. 

The principal diseases of Ktiram appear to be fever of the intermittent 
type with enlarged spleen. Fevers are said to be most prevalent during 
the months of July, August, and September, the season during which the 
rice harvest is gathered. They commence with the quotidian form and 
soon changing to the tertian cling to the patient for two or more 
years, ultimately completely destroying his health by the derangement 
ensuing to the abdominal viscera, the liver, and spleen. 

Ktiram is inhabited by the Bangash, Tiri, Jaji and Mangal 
tribes. The two last inhabit the upper portion of the valley to the crest 
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of the Péwar Kotal, and on the south of Chamkani, and are semi-inde- 
pendent. The other two tribes are intermingled, the Taris being the domi- 
nant race, and the Bangash being their dependents (hamsayahs). This, 
however, is not the case with the Bangash villages of Ziran, Shilofzan, 
and Uzza Khél, which are independent. 

The numbers of these tribes are thus estimated :— 


Mangals at 8,000 fighting men, by Lumsden. 
800 


J ajis ” ” 9 
Bangash 9 5,620 % by Edwardes. 
Tiaris 33 5,000 9 a9 


ToTaL 19,420 fighting men. 


Taking then the number of families to be equal to that of the fighting 
men, and multiplying them by 44, the population of Karam would be 77,680 
souls, an estimate which does not seem excessive when the number of 
villages and fertility of the soil is considered. 

Further information regarding these tribes will be found under their 
proper titles. 

Agha Abbas gives the following list of the villages of Kiiram :— 


Houses, F igoting Hous: Fighting 
“‘Saddah __..... or 100 100 Kamshal iy wee 250 260 
Bulkh Shal ... ihe 80 80 Pishra woe Sats 40 35 
Ibrahimzae ... es 120 300 Mirzakhan sas 100 80 
Shukni ts ae 30 20 Futtehkhan ... as 100 90 
Bat ae eae 40 85 Kot wes se 200 180 
Khela sta wae 80 55 Sheraka es eos ? 100 
Alladad Ss abe 80 55 Tilak slg $52 55 60 
Zak tibi stisa ee 60 44 Kharlachi oid se 105 120 
Moora,i-Syuada Seg 30 25 Lalmi au +. 140 150 
Amilkot aus Sats 80 70 Alizae ve ake 800 280 
Kater eas ox 70 65 Kirman ce as ? 1,000 
Siltan ie void 850 800 Ziran as3 ti $20 600 
Agra we soa 80 35 Koh-Badsha- Khel 55 P 140 
Shiblan 6 baa 100 84 Ghundi aa a 250 200 
Allum Shere... eek 200 150 Abmud-Khel ... sae ? 120 
Ahmudzae ... Ae o4 80 Shalozan ee se P 800 
Bilundkhel ... bes 220 200 Peywar a, awa 200 140 
Azakhel ee ie 45 85 —— ——, 
Tahda re ‘as 120 100 8,939 6,046” 


To this add 3,000 fighting men for “ Chamkant,” and the total 1s 9,046. 

This does not include the Jajis which Agha Abbas rates at 2,590 fighting 
men, or the Mangals whom he estimates at 2,100. Thus according to this 
estimate the grand total would be 13,736 fighting men. Nearly every 
village is a fort. These villages are generally placed along the course of 
the river near each other. Each is enclosed by a square mud wall with a 
tower at two of the diagonal angles flanking the sides. The gate is in the 
centre of one side, and usually the top of the wall all round is armed with 
a chevaur de frise of thorn bushes as a protection against robbers at night. 
Many of them are ornamented by stately plane trees of great height and 
beauty. 

Agha Abbas says Karam is divided into 29 Miskalis. The following are 
some of his sub-divisions :—‘“ Deda 14, Kirman 2, Chumkunni 3, Balyamin, 
4, Sajis 14, Ghundikhel 14, Abezae 14, Ibrahimzae $, Ahmudzae 4, Bulkh 1.” 
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The chief crop of Kiiram is rice, and one “jureeb” yields 73 Péshawur 
‘maunds ;” next to rice comes wheat, one “jureeb” of which yields 80 
‘“‘tuttees.”” Then comes cotton, of which one “jureeb” yields 163 “ seers.” 
Barley and jowar are also cultivated. 

The selling prices of this produce are per rupee—cotton 8 or 10 seers, 
wheat 20 “ tuttees” (1 tuttee=3 Péshawar seers), barley 40 “tuttees,”’ jowar 
25 “tuttees.”’ This last is cultivated for and sold to the Vaziris. The 
fruits produced in Kiiram are apples, pomegranates, walnuts, melons, quinces, 
apricots, and grapes. The vegetables are pumpkins, cucumbers, and turnips. 

The grain in Kiram is generally stored in caves, the apertures of which 
are then built up, and being always in the sides of one small conglomerate 
hillock on which the villages are built, or in their immediate neighbourhood, 
are easily defended. Water is abundant everywhere (except at the base of 
Siifed Koh, which is occupied by astony and uncultivated plateau some 20 
miles by 5), and irrigation is rendered facile by the water of the river and 
that of the numerous streams flowing from the adjacent mountains towards 
it, being led off in watercourses in all directions and at various heights. 

All the irrigated lands in Kiiram are close to the banks of the river, and 
whenever extraordinary floods sweep any portion of these fields, it is a com- 
mon practice to plant rows of willows as thickly as they will stand, and 
keep them cut down to two or three feet in height for some years. These 
spreading form a very complete barrier, which in ordinary floods catches and 
retains rich deposits of alluvial soil, on which as soon as it is dry a crop 
is sown, while each succeeding flood only adds to the depth of the deposit ; 
thus the cultivator only loses one crop, and in a very few years regains a 
fine field supported on a living willow wall. 

“Between this cultivated tract along the bank of the river, on the edge of 
which most of the villages are placed, and the bottom of the lowest slopes 
of the Saféd Koh (called by the natives Spinghar) Mountains, lies an 
unculturable tract varying from 2 to 10 miles in breadth, and sloping down 
towards the cultivation, where it terminates in an abrupt bank, having a 
command of from 20 to 60 feet above the irrigation. It is barren and 
strong, and intersected by numerous deep ravines, down which flows the 
drainage from the adjacent mountain. At the head of these, where they leave 
the hills, are to be found some of the largest villages, such as Shilozan, Ziran, 
and Kirman, built in narrow gorges and famous for the luxuriant orchards 
of fruit trees, as well as the silk grown by the inhabitants.” 

The sides of the mountains above Ktram are clothed with forests of pine, 
and these have been brought into the use of the British Forest Department, 
the timber being floated down the river to Banu. 

The route through the Kiram valley is perhaps of the best of all the 
roads between Afghanistan and the Panjab, both on account of the easiness 
of the road and the abundance of water, fuel, grazing, and supplies that are 
procurable in it. 

The Kiram valley has one peculiarity. Placed in the midst of an Afghan 
population, the whole of its tribes are of the Shiah persuasion, a fact which 
is of considerable importance and well worthy of notice. 

The government of Kiiram is usually under one of the relations of the 
reigning Amir of Kabal. The governor, however, seldom visits the country, 
but governs it through a deputy (naib). The revenue can never be collec 
except by a considerable force, which, when necessary, is sent from Kabal. 
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The deputy governor, during the visit of Chamberlain’s force to the Kiram 
valley, gave the following account of the state of the revenue to Edwardes:— 
“ The revenue fixed is 1,20,000 Ka&bal Rupees, but 1,40,000 were collected.” 

The population of Kiiram being all Shiahs bear no good will to their 
Siini masters, and on the occasion of Herbert Edwardes’ visit, he was in- 
formed by Mirza Gul, the most powerful and intelligent man in Kiram, 
that he was deputed by the council of the Turis to say that whenever the 
British wished to take their country, they were ready to help them. As the 
advancement of our frontier to the Kuram valley has formed the subject of 
& memorandum, it may be useful if I give here a summary of the 
argumente used in support of this project. 

“‘ The key of Afghanistan is Kabal, which is also the great strategical point 
of the country, the centre of its power and all its communications. The 
present weakness of our frontier, politically and strategically, is that we are 
not in a position to bring our direct influence to bear for weal or for woe in 
support of the de facto government of K4&bal. 

“ While protesting against any deviation from the existing terms of our 
friendship with Kabal, it is incumbent on us, should opportunity offer, to 
avail ourselves of that friendship to complete, not only our own defensive 
system, but the only real support, without direct interference, which we can 
give to the Kabal government, and without which, in the present divided 
state of her ruling powers, it seems impossible that that government can 
exist or maintain its independence. 

‘* This, it ig maintained, can be secured with the greatest possible addition 
to our frontier development by the Government of India taking over from 
Kabal the Kiram and Khost valleys, and locating there a force of 4 or 
5,000 men. 

‘< Taking upon ourselves the charge of Khost and Kiram, we could afford 
to pay the revenues of the same to support Kabal, and also relieve that state 
of the present burden of keeping up the military force required for Kiram’s 
retention. The actual annual amount payable would be about £1,500, of 
which, according to our more moderate system of taxation, we would 
recover from revenue about £1,000, leaving an actual loss of £500 per 
annum, with the cost of civil government and military occupation, to be 
met by the Indian Government. 

« The result of such an occupation would place us, supposing our canton- 
ment to be located about the centre of the valley, and our border to be 
defined by the present limits of Bangash and Turi lands, just nine marches 
from Kabal, the first four of which would be in our own territory, and last 
five along the fertile and cultivated lands of Logar. It would give us 
possession of the Péwar and Shatar Gardan Pass, the ascent to which from 
the Kuram side is comparatively nothing, though the descent into Logar, 
in Afghanistan, is long and very steep. 

« From such a position we master Kabal. Our presence in alliance with the 
existing government gives an immense moral and physical strength to it. 
Without crossing any chain of mountains, we secure a position which would 
prevent any power from ever contemplating the advance of an army, the 
flanks and rear of which would be directly exposed by either the Khaebar or 
Ghwalari routes. 

“This is attained by an advance of only four marches along a valley from 
our present frontier. The country occupied is inhabited by the Bangash 
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and Tri tribes, the remainder of the former of which are entirely our own 
peaceful subjects, inhabiting Kohat and Hangt. The latter are a tribe of 
‘Kuchis’ from Nilab on the Indus, of the ‘Shiah’ sect of Maha- 
madans. This fact is a perpetual source of discontent between them and 
their Sini Dirani rulers. 

“Such, then, would be the position of our frontier station of Karam, 119 
miles from Kabal, 110 miles from Kohat, and 90 miles from Bana. 

“The communication with Banfi and Kohat, respectively, would be along 
the Karam river to the former, and by Miranz&e and Hangti to the latter, 
while a third line would converge through Tiri to Latamar. All these 
would diverge from each other at Thal, our present frontier village, and 
which would form a connecting post 48 miles in rear of Kiram. 

It is not for me to offer any opinion on this project, but it may be well 
if I point out certain other facts which are not mentioned in the above. 
Supposing any advance to be necessary, this memorandum has shown that 
the advance in this case is only through a valley with good rear communi- 
cations and a good road to the front towards Kabal or Ghazni, and by it 
we assume a commanding position towards Kabal. The advance, if made, 
seems to have in addition the advantage of being through a friendly and 
Shiah country, while the Khaeber, Khist, Dawa, or Ghwalan, or Zhobe 
would have to be made through the country, respectively, of the Afridis, 
Vaziris or Shirdnis, who are Sdnis, and notoriously unfriendly, unruly, and 
powerful. 

Again, the Kiram road, in addition to being a good one with abundant 
supplies, has this other advantage, that it leads from Thal, by Daland, 
Tiri, Shakar Dara, to Makhad, the highest navigable point on the Indus, 
and this by the most direct line that can be taken. : 

Again, on allother routes the danger to ‘ kafilas’ does not cease till the 
plains of the Trans-Indus districts are reached, whereas by the Kuram route 
the only danger is for two or three marches in the Ghilzde country west of 
the Shitar Gardan Kotal. It seems almost a consequence therefore that in 
the event of our taking possession of the Kiiram valley, that such trade of 
Central Asia as goes through Kabal would use this route. (Lumsden— 
Edwardes—Bellew—Agha Abbas). 

KOZA BAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistén, on the road from Kalat-i-Ghilzfée and Ghazni, 
a few miles north of Makar. It is covered with small villages. 


L. 


LAGHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. | 
A village in Afehan-Tarkistan, 6 miles north of the crest of the Shatpal 
Pass over the Hindt Ktsh, consisting of 60 houses of Pashaes. (Leech.) 
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LAJWARD KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 130 miles from Ginshk, 166 miles on the north 
road to Herat. The encamping ground here is irregular, but sufficient for a 
large force ; water is good and plentiful, camel forage is abundant, but grass 
is rather scarce. There are a few villages in the vicinity. Cultivation is 
scanty. (Sanders.) 


LAKAYS— 
A section of the Kataghan tribe of Uzbaks. 
Pee eee Long Elev. 


A village in the Garmsel Afehanistan, 128 miles south-west of Kandahar 
on Helmand siver, containing 400 huts of Builoches all the year round, and 
about 1,000 in the spring. (Leech.) 

LAKI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 128 mules from Kandahar, on the road to the 
Seistan Lake, on the bank of the Helmand river. It has 400 houses of 
Biléches all the year round, but in spring this number increases to 1,000. 
(Leech.) 

LALAM PIARI KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Ghilzde country, with a fort, situated 
between Mansur Karez and Kala Arzbegi. (Broadfoot.) 

LALIZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Ghilz&e country, 20 miles south from 
Kala Abdal Rahman, belonging to the Taraki Ghilzaes. ( Broadfoot.) 

LALMI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kiram valley, Afghanistan, consisting of 140 houses built 
round a fort. It can turn out 120 fightingmen. (Agha Abbas.) 

LALPU RA—Lat. Long. Elev. 1,404. 
A town in Afghanistan on left bank of Kabal river, 47 miles from Péshawar 
on left bank of K&bal river. Itis the chief place of the Mohmand tribe, and is 
said to contain 3,000 houses and 120 shops. The chief of Lalpira levies cus- 
toms on all travellers by the Tatara, Abkana,-and Kadapa routes. There 
is a ferry of boats between this and Daka on the right bank of Kabal river, 
and a difficult ford when the river is low. The chief of Lalpiira has 
always been hostile to the British. (Moorcroft—Hough.) 

LAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Afghanistan, situated at the north part of the country 
between the Argandaéb and the Helmand. It is said to have some fertile 
plains among hills, which bear almond and other fruit trees, If there is 
such a district, it must be a portion of the Hazarajat. (Elphinstone.) 

LAMATAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the mght bank of Ktnar river above Sheva. 
It contains about 60 houses. (Aasson.) 

LAMGHAN—See Lighmén. 

LANGA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Koh Daman of Kabal, on the left bank 
of Koh Daman river, 24 miles north of Kabal. It contains 60 houses. 
(Masson.) 

LANGAR KISH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Vakhan, Afghanistan, at the entrance of the valley of the 
Sar-i-Kol branch of the Am@-Daria. (Wood.) 
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LAR— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 62 miles from Girishk, on the road to Herat. It 
is situated in a plain, and has a small mud fort. It is well supplied with 
water from karez, and there is considerable cultivation in the vicinity. 
Forage is procurable here. (Connolly.) 

LARDI NAWA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Zamindawar district, Afghanistan, north of Girishk. 
Here, in December 1840, Captain Farrington, with a British detachment, 
defeated with heavy loss a party of rebels under Aktar Khan. (WNoét.) 

LARGEBAR KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An encampment of Nirzée Afghans, 157 miles south-east of Herat, 30 
miles east of Farah, 209 miles from Kandahar. There is plenty of good 
water here and numerous pomegranate gardens. (Connolly.) 

LARGI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 48 miles south-west of Ghazni. (Zhornton.) 

LA RI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, about 10 miles east of the Gharaibi Pass, 
over the Stlim&n range, on the road by the Kiindar valley to the Gomal. 
It is on a plain occupied by a poor and inoffensive section of Kakars. 
From this there are roads to Ghazni and Kandahar. (Lumseden.) 

LARM A RGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Ghilzie country, Afghanistan, at the west foot of the 
Stliman range, and not far from the Gharaibi Dara. There is a spring 
here and an encampment of Taraki Ghilzde shepherds. (Lumsden.) 

LASH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 60 miles south of Farah, situated on the summit of 
a scarped sugar-loaf eminence immediately under which flows the Farah 
Rid. On the east it has a perpendicular cliff (over which are erected build- 
ings) of a height of perhaps 400 feet. The north and west are detached from 
the high plain beyond them by a deep ravine, but the south side offers but little 
opposition to a regular army. The cliff on which it stands has many caves 
cut in it, and there are said to be subterranean passages to which, perhaps, 
the women of the garrison could retire in case of its being attempted to 
shell the fort, but most of these passages have either fallen in or have been 
stopped up. 

In case it should be necessary to take the place, a mine led under only a 
small part of the east cliff would probably bring down half the castle. 
Ferrier, however, thinks it would be difficult to take it even with a Euro- 
pean army unless they had a siege train. There are not more than 70 or 80 
houses within its enceinte, but there are several thousand tents of nomads 
encamped in its vicinity. : 

The position of Lash, with reference to Herat, Persia, and Kandahar, is of 
very great strategical importance, as it enables an army advancing from 
Persia to Kandahar to avoid Herat altogether; for this reason the chief is 
always possessed of much political influence. (Ferrier—. Connolly.) 

LASH-JORVEN —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan, which consists of the three divisions of Lash, 
Jorvén, and Kala Kah. The population may be estimated by the number 
of houses and tents; of the former there are about 2,400, and of tents 4,500 
of nomadie Afghans, Biloches, and Eimaks: these would furnish 500 horsemen, 
and from 3,500 to 5,000 infantry. They have a good reputation as soldiers. 
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The contingents which the chief of Lash would receive from the several 
Arab-Biloche and Afghan chiefs in the neighbourhood would double this 
force. Besides the Harat Rud, the Khash Rad, and the Farah Rad, 
which flow through the district, it is also watered by seven canals, which 
are fed by these rivers. These are the Jorven, Panjdeh, Darg, Sohmar, 
Kogha, Khaerabad, and Sharki-a4b, which give their names to as many 
villages, the gardens and cultivation about which are irrigated by means of 
wheels which raise the water and serve at the same time to grind the corn. 
This district is inhabited by the Ishakz&e clan of Afghans, and is sometimes 
called Hokat or Beled Hokat. asaag 

LASPU R—Lat. Long. 
A town in Chitral, Afghanistan, essiey oe of Drash and north of Dral. 
(Raverty.) 

LATA BAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Karkacha range between Kabaland Tezin. 
It is sometimes followed by ‘kafilas,’ but is said to be impracticable for 
artillery and for heavily-laden camels. It is about 6 miles long. From the 
summit there is a view of Kabal. (Wood—Hough—Havelock.) 

LATA BAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghan-Tarkistan, over the spur of the Hindi Kush, which divides 
Kiindiz from Badakhshan, about 30 miles east of Kundiiz. From the west 
the commencement of the pass is through a defile called Andara. Near 
the summit the ascent is abrupt, and the pass is covered with snow. The 
summit is wide and level for perhaps 5 miles, when the road descends the east 
side to Akbolak. (Wood.) 

LEHW ANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ktram district, Afghanistan, on right bank of the Keria river, 
about 4 or 5 miles west of the Pewar Kotal, and inhabited by Jajis. It is a 
collection of detached hamlets, each consisting of 3 or 4 fort-like houses, 
either situated in retired or sheltered hollows between the hills, or else 
perched on the summit of some commanding eminence. Almost every house 
is furnished with a tower for purposes of observation or defence. (Bellew— 
LInumsden.) 

LIV I—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A deserted fort in Afghanist&én, 261 miles from Herat, 105 miles from 
Kandahar, with water from a karez. There are no camps in this vicinity. 
(Todd.) 

LOGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan which mses about 1 mile above Azdha, in the east 
slopes of the Paghman range, at an elevation of not less than 10,500 feet. 
Here the springs issue from a large verdant expanse of bog not far from 
which the stream has a subterranean passage for about 200 yards, when it 
re-appears in a small lake or cavity of about 80 yards in ee 
Here it turns two water mills, and again disappears for about 500 in 
which distance it passes under the Azdha and issues east of it. Hone’ ita its 
course is unimpeded and it flows a small, but clear stream through a verdant 
valley, and traversing the Hazara districts, crosses at Shekhabad the valley 
leading from Kabal to Ghazni, 50 miles from its source. 

At Shekhabad, the river has an elevation of 7 4738 feet. At this point it 

is crossed by a bridge, but it 1s fordable for guns, though the banks require 
sloping down. At Dodba, 3 miles below Shékhabad, it is joined by the 
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Shinez; from this it flows east for 30 miles, when it turns north and joins 
the Kabal river 10 miles below Kabal. At His&rak, 3 miles below its last 
north bend, it is crossed by a bridge, and is here a narrow sluggish stream of 
no great depth, with a firm pebbly bed, and fordable at most parts of its 
course. During the rains, however, the volume of the river becomes greatly 
increased, and it also flows with more than usual rapidity owing to the 
numerous freshets it receives from the hills around. It is also crossed by a 
bridge a few miles above its confluence with the Kabal river, and here it is 
deep and rapid, and about 50 yards in width. 

The length of the Logar is not less than 150 miles. Its elevation at its 
source is about 10,500 feet, and at Shékhabad about 7,500, and the distance 
is 50 miles; the fall therefore in this distance is 60 feet per mile. 

It is to be regretted that Lumsden does not give the height of Hisarak 
to enable us to determine the fall per mile in this distance. From Shékha- 
bad to its junction with the Kabal river is 100 miles, and the difference in 
elevation is about 1,000 feet only, thus making the fall here only 10 feet 

r mile. 

P This river is only used for purposes of irrigation, and the district watered 
by it is one of the most fertile and populous in Afghanistan. 

Between Shékhabad and Hisdrak the Logar is crossed at numerous 
points by rustic native bridges, and is everywhere fordable in April, with an 
average depth of not more than 2 feet deep. (Masson— Griffiths—Hough— 
Havelock—Bellew—Lumsden.) 

LOGA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Kabal, Afghanistan, which consists of the valley of the 
Logar from its northward bend to its junction with the Kabal river. This 
district consists of an extensive open valley or plain of a shingly, and for 
the most part uncultivated, soil. It is bounded on all sides but one by moun- 
tains which separate it on the south from the Kharwar district, west from 
Ghazni district, and east from Jai country; on the north it 1s bounded by the 
Kabal river. Iis length 1s 40 miles, and its breadth from the bounding 
ranges on east and west 12 miles; but of this breadth only 3 to 4 miles on 
the banks of the river is either populated or cultivated. The ranges which 
bound this district are of a bare uninteresting character, though those on 
the south furnish excellent pasturage for the flocks of the nomads, 

The Logar river has some small tributaries near its commencement, but 
these are generally dry, and need not be particularly mentioned. 

Neither Bellew nor Lumsden give any account of the climate of Logar, but 
it is not probable that it differs much from that of Kabal. It is a few 
hundred feet higher in its upper parts, but this cannot make any very 
marked difference. 

Bellew, however, says that the people suffer greatly from intermittent 
fevers and rheumatism. And it is said that during the autumn months a 
great portion of the population is prostrated by a malarious fever complicated 
with inflammation of the liver. Nevertheless, as a mass, the people have a 
healthy and robust look. 

The inhabitants of the Logar district are of several different tribes, and 
consequently are eternally at enmity with each other. The chief tribes are 
Wardaks, Tajaks, Ghilzaes, Kazlbash, and Mohmands. 

The strip on either bank of the river is densely populated. The villages 
are situated close to each other, and each is enclosed by thick long walls of 
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a square form, built of a hard and tenacious clay and flanked with towers at 
the angles. 


The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. Every patch of 
ground that can be supplied with water is brought under cultivation, and 
the soil near the river all along its course is a succession of green fields 
and poplar and willow copses, the freshness and brightness of whose hues 
call to mind the meadows of England. Wheat, barley, rice, Indian corns, 
pulses, beans, carrots, turnips, cabbage, mustard, cloves, lucerne, &c., are 
produced here in great abundance, and the three first are supplied to Kabal 
in considerable quantity. 


The cultivation of rice, as practised here, is a much less unhealthy occupa- 
tion than as practised in Bengal and other parts of this country, as in 
Kiram and Ltghmén, &c., &c. In the former instance the seed is sown broad- 
cast “ paikali,” whilst in the latter the young rice is transplanted in the 
ordinary method “nihali.” The following is the method pursued in 
Logar :—Soon after the winter snows‘have disappeared from the fields, the 
ground is ploughed several times in every direction, and exposed to the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere for a period of three weeks more or less. About a 
week before the ground will be ready for the reception of the seeds are the 
latter placed in a large earthen vessel oe hole in hard ground; they are then 
well moistened with water and covered over with a heap of filth, skins, &c., in 
order to keep in the heat generated and to favor germination. At the end 
of this time, the seeds having sent forth numerous slender radicles an inch or 
more long and a well-developed plumule are taken out and at once sown 
broadcast over the fields, which have been flooded three or four days previ- 
ously, and in which sticks have been fixed at regular distances as guides to 
the sower to new ground. 


This process over, the irregularities of the ploughed earth are levelled 
by asort of rake termed “ ghakhkhor,” dragged by a couple of men, and 
controlled by aman following behind. The “ghakhkhor” is formed of a 
short and stout beam, about three feet in length, through each extremity 
of which passes an upright post about two and a half feet in height. These 
are connected by across piece above, parallel with the beam below. The 
beam itself is pierced by a row of holes at intervals of three or four inches, 
into which are fixed wooden teeth that project downwards about six inches, 
the terminal teeth being formed by the projection downwards of the upright 
posts. The implement is yoked by three ropes, one fixed on each side to the 
upright immediately above and below the beam, and the third loosely to the 
centre of the upper cross piece, by which the laborer steadies and depresses 
the machine, whilst by slackening or tightening this rope he renders the 
teeth inclined or perpendicular according as the inequalities of the ground 
are slicht or great. After this a constant supply of water is all that is 
required till the crop be ready for the sickle about four or five months after 
sowing. 

A kind of leek, called by the natives “ gandannah,” is largely cultivated 
in Logar and Kabal. The plant is not allowed to flower as a rule, but its 
young fresh leaves are used as a pot herb; from the plants two or three. 
crops commonly are obtained annually for a long series of years.. At Kabal 
a 7 ria of “‘gandannah” said to have been sown in the time of N&dar. 
Sha | 
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There are no fruit gardens or orchards in Logar, but a few vineyards are 
met with. The produce of these, both in the fresh state packed in cotton 
and as raisins, are articles of export. 

Poplars and willows are grown in plantations along the course of the river 
and watercourses for their timber, which is fit for use in the 8th or 10th 

ear, and is used in the construction of houses and the manufacture of their 
xes or drums in which the fresh grapes are packed for exportation. 

Bellew says—“ Whilst marching through Logar, quantities of rhubarb were 
daily brought into camp for sale. There are two kinds, viz., bleached and un- 
bleached, called, respectively, “rawash” and “chakri.” Both sorte are largely 
consumed by the natives, both raw and cooked. In the latter form, it is a 
favorite relish added to meat dishes. Both kinds are dried in the shade, and 
so preserved for use when the fresh stock is out of season. The plants are 
never cultivated, but grow wild in the mountains around, and especially in 
the highlands of Kabal. The leaf stalks are gathered where they grow, 
and are brought down to the plains for sale by the hill people, near whose 
abodes it grows. The “rawash” has a very fine flavour, produced by covering 
the young leaves just as they sprout from the soil with a loose heap of stones 
or an empty earthen jar. The roots are sometimes dug up and sold to drug 
vendors by whom they are used for adulterating the China root, and in out- 
ward appearance they much resemble that produced in England for a similar 


The mountains round Logar, though apparently a barren waste, furnish 
excellent pasture for the flocks of the nomads whose black tents dot the 
surface in all directions. 

The only manufactures practised by the Logaris are a cuarse material 
from the wool of the “ barra” sheep, which is called ‘ barrak,’ and a porous 
kind of earthenware waterjugs. These are much esteemed as they keep 
the water cool by means of the evaporation going on at the marfae of 
the vessel. Great numbers of them are carried from this place to Kabal, 
especially from the village of Padsha Khana, which is noted for the excellence 
of those made by the potters. 

The main roads in Logar are those to Ghazni and K&bal ; these are in fair 
state and are practicable for artillery. 

The religion of the inhabitants is not uniform. Some are Shiahs and some 
Sanis, but a notice of this will be found included in the accounts of the 
tribes abovenamed. 

Logar is one of the four districts immediately dependent on Ka&abal, and 
the revenue due from it is paid at that city. 

Bellew thinks the population of Logar are more friendly disposed towards 
the British than some other tribes. Many of the peasantry on the plea of 
speaking to him in private about their ailments seized the opportunity to 
laud the merits of the British and to lament their departure from the country, 
saying that they only knew what justice and liberty was during their tem- 
porary stay in the country, and wound up by exclaiming “ God speed the 
day of their return.” Many of the families settled in this district have one 
or more of their members in the military service of the British Government, 
and they are mostly to be found in the ranks of the Panjab Force. (Hiphiz- 
stone— Bellew—Lumsden.) 

LOHANIS— 
A section of the great trading clan of Povindahs. 
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They are sub-divided into three branches—Daolat Khel, Pant, and Mian 
Khél. The two first will be described elsewhere; they now no longer 
on the mercantile pursuits of their ancestors, having settled down as 
agriculturists; the first in the lands of Tank in the Derajat, and the second 
about Thal and Chotiali. Some of the Mian Khél are also settled at 
Draband in the Derajat. 


The rest of the Mian Khel are divided, for the convenience of pasturing 
their flocks, into 12 Khéls mustering about 1,010 families in all, viz,, 
Warak Kuhél, 100 tents; Omarzae lst, 70; Umarzde 2nd, 180; Pani, 
80; Pasini, 90; Biloch Khél Ist, 100; Biloch Khél 2nd, 80; Bakhtgar 
Ist, 90; Bakhtgar 2nd, 100; Lani Ist, 50; Lint 2nd, 80; Miani, 90. 

In summer they live in fine large ‘ ghizdee’ tents of felt near Panah and 
Karabagh. The men are partly away in Bokh&ra and Samarkaad trading, 
or buying and selling at Kabal. The women and children with a sufficient 
guard live in the tents. In autumn the tents are stowed away in a 
friendly fort, and men, women, children, and animals go down the Gomal 
Pass to the Derajat, bivouacking all the way. They then pitch their second set 
of tents kept always in the Derajat. The men go partly to Lahdrand Benares 
by long marches, hoping to be back by April: some men stay of course to 
guard the families and the camels. In April they go up through the same 
pass to their old places in Panah and Karabagh. The Lohanis make part 
of their march in very hot weather; but the river is low, grass is found as 
high as Kala Karoti, green and sweet. They are wealthy and constantly 
attacked by the Vaziris; these skirmishes are generally at long shots by 
which one or two men are killed, but sometimes the attacks are more 
serious. The Vaziris also frequently carry off their camels, and if caught 
they are invariably killed; but if a man of any other tribe should be the 
offender, his life is spared for fear of the blood feud which would be created, 
but he has his beard burnt off, and is generally treated with such indignity 
that he prefers to banish himself to returning to his tribe. The camels of 
a Lohani caravan are not led in strings, but each is separately driven by 
men who run after them with heavy sticks and deep shouts of ha! ha! 
ha! It is said they go quicker, as much as three miles an hour, by this 
method of driving them. 


The Lohanis show their wealth by braiding the hair of their children 
with gold coins, and ornamenting their women with massive earrings, and 
covering their horses with expensive trappings. Young brides are carried on 
cushions of silk on the backs of camels most gorgeously hung with tassels, 
coins, and bells. The older married women are balanced against each other 
in “kajawahs.” On arriving at the ground they help to unload the camels, 
the girls draw water, and the men graze the camels. Their women seldom 
scold, and the men never, though they sometimes quarrel and fight. Their 
horses are peculiarly fine, generally 15 hands and upwards. Their arched 
crest, deep chests, and broad quarters are like those of the English horse. 
The heads small and well put on, but the legs are slight for the weight, 
though by all accounts they never fail. The mares are kept for breeding, 
but the horses are sold for high prices to Hindii Rajas. Generally there is 
not much order kept in their line of march, but when near the Vaziris 
they keep more together. Parties of horsemen go before and behind, and the 
young men scour the hills as flanking parties. 
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The Loh&nis pay Rs. 600 per annum as tribute to the Amir of Kabal, at 
the rate of Rs. 50 for each ‘khel,’ for the privilege of grazing their flocks 
and herds in the Ghazni district during the summer months; this is of 
course exclusive of the import and other duties on goods brought up as 
merchandize. (Broadfoot—Lumsden— Masson.) 


ORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the mountain of Kand, and runs 
through Barshore into Peshin. It there receives as much as escapes from 
the cultivation of the Sarkhab, and then runs through a narrow defile 
in the hills of Spin Taizeh into Shdrawak, where it breaks into two 
branches. They unite again to the west of that country, and the whole is 
lost in the neighbourhood of Chogae in the Garmsel. The length of the 
Lora is near 200 miles, and it is of considerable breadth, but never too deep 
to be forded for more than a week at a time. Its banks are so high in 
Peshin as to prevent its being employed for irrigation, but in Shérawak 
they are lower, and it supplies almost all the water used in agriculture. 

At the point where it was crossed by Connolly, the Lora had a rather 
muddy stream and lay in a deep bed of soft crumbling earth, and was about 
three feet deep. 

In Peshin the stream is in a deep sunken bed, and there are no wheels 
on its banks to make the water available for purposes of irrigation. The 
water of this river is a little saline to the taste and is esteemed ponderous. 

In Shérawak a great many canals are taken from it for irrigation, and 
it has here a small body of water with a very wide and not sunken bed. 

Havelock calls this river the Sar-i-ab in Peshin. 

The bed of the Lora river in Peshin is very deep and difficult of passage, 
although the depth of water is only about two feet and the width 20 yards. 
It occasioned very great difficulty on the occasion of the passage of the 
army of the Indus, the banks having to be cut down to admit of the passage 
of animals and guns. 

Though this river is everywhere fordable, Stacy states it to abound in 
quicksands, and it is therefore necessary to be very careful in searching for 
the proper line of passage. 

Nothing is known of the termination of this river. This is much to 
be regretted, as it is very important that at least we should know how far its 
water reaches, whether any of it ever does reach, or ever has reached, the 
Helmand ; and also in the latter case whether water is still to be found b 
digging in its bed. If water can be found in this way, it is evident that it 
is practicable to throw troops from Persia by way of Seistaén, the Helmand, 
and this river to the head of the Bolin, thus turning Herat, Farah, 
Girishk, Kandahar, and even Qwetta. (Hlphinstone—Havelock—Stacy— 
Masson—Hough— Garden.) 


LORGHAE.—Lat. Lo 


ng. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, about 55 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzie, on the 
road to the Derajaét, by Gharadibi Dara and the Gomal Pass. There are 
numerous karez here and a stream. It is on the boundary between the 
Ohtak and Tokhi Ghilzées. (Lumsden.) 


LOUKAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghdnistan, 136 miles from right bank of Jalalabad on the 
Alingar river, consisting of 5,000 houses of Wamar K&fars. (Leech.) 
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LOWANA KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 180 miles from Kandahar on the Rah-i-Martf 
road. It is a small place surrounded by cultivation. (Lumsden.) 
LUGHMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan, situated on the north of Jalalabad, and con- 
sisting of the country between the T , Kabal, and Kunar rivers, and 
the boundaries of the K&far country, latitude 34°25' to 34°40’, longitude 69°45’ 
to 70°45’. Its length is about 55 miles and breadth 15 miles. As Lighman 
is at the foot of the mountains, it cannot be said to have any mountains, 
though some of the spurs from the Kafar hills run down into the plain. Its. 
rivers are the Alingar, Tagao, and Kabal rivers, the ends of the former of 
which run through the district, and the latter bounds it. 

The climate of Laghm§n is said to be very much like that of Jalalabad, 
only not quite so oppressive, though still very hot till September, when the 
weather becomes temperate, and the winter is delightful. The regular rains 
of Hindustan scarcely occur here, but only slight showers fall at this period. 
During the autumn the Lughmanis are subject to malarious fevers, caused 
by the exhalations from the innumerable rice fields. 

The inhabitants of Liighm&n are Ghilzades and Tajaks; the former inhabit 
the more hilly portion, and the latter the plains near the rivers. The villages 
are generally small, but some have as many as 800 houses. These are gene- 
rally flat roofed. The Liughméanis speak a dialect called by themselves 
Lughmani, but which Masson thinks is nearly the same as the Pashae, the 
Kohistani of Dara Nar, and the dialect of the Siah Posh Kafars; they 
also speak Persian. The Lighm{anis are industrious and celebrated as neat 
cultivators, but they are esteemed a very cunning and litigious people. 
Irwin says the Lighmfnis are of Indian descent. 

Horses are by no means numerous in Lughman, and camels are seldom, if 
ever seen, all the carriage of the district being on bullocks. The inhabitants of 
the hilly part have flocks of sheep, and in the plains there are many buffaloes. 

Masson estimates that there are -100,000 ‘“‘ jureebs” of cultivated land in 
Ltghmén, exclusive of 20,000 in Katch or the narrow slip of land between 
the Kabal river and the Siahkoh range. The lands are very productive, and 
the agriculturists are esteemed expert. Two general crops are obtained in 
the year, the spring and autumn, the first of barley and wheat, the latter of 
rice, sugarcane, and cotton. The artificial grasses are extensively grown, 
and “ wasma,” a species of indigo plant, is reared. The district is exten- 
sively irrigated by canals from the streams. The ridges between the several 
plots of soil are formed very precisely ; the fields are weeded and are tho- 
ney tended. They practise drill, husbandry, and transplant all their 
rice plants. : 

The chief trade in the district is in rude produce. Wheat is imported 
from Bajaéwar, ghee and sheep are brought from the Ghilza&e country, and 
sugar, cotton, and rice are exported to Kabal. 

Laghman is in the province of Jalalabad, and yields a revenue, accordin 
to Masson, of Rs. 2,380,000, and to Leech of Rs. 1,138,000. The Ghilz&e 
and Tajak inhabitants of Lughman have separate governors, but both are 
answerable to Jalalabad. (Lphinstone—Irwin—Masson—Leech.) 

LU KI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in the Jalalabad valley, Afghanistan, at the foot of the hills, 
south of the Kabal river, affording good pasturage. The pastoral Ghilzdes 
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come down with great flocks of camel and sheep in autumn to graze. 
(MacGregor. 

LUNI PATHANS— 
A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the extreme south-east corner of Afghanis- 
tan. They are of Kakar descent, I believe. 

LUNIS. 
A section of the Jaji tribe, who have eight forts with 200 houses, and 
can muster 400 fighting men. This is probably the same as Lamsden’s 
Lehwani section. (Agha Aéddas.) 


M. 


MAEBOLAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghazni district, Afghanistan, inhabited by about 500 
Andars. (Broadfoot.) 

MAEMANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghan-Turkistin, 172 miles north-east of Herat, 105 miles 
south-west of Balkh, 380 miles east of Mashad, 280 miles south of Bokhara, 
850 miles west-north-west Kabal, 665 miles north-north-west of Kandahar 
oy Kabal, 572 miles from Kandahar by Herat, and 230 miles south-east of 

erv. 

It is situated on a plain in the midst of hills, and is surrounded by an 
earth wall 12 feet high and 5 feet thick, and a ditch neither broad nor parti- 
cularly deep. It has towers at the angles and four gates. Its extent is 
about two miles. 

The citadel is elevated and situated upon a conspicuous hill of steep ascent, 
but in the neighbourhood there are still higher hills, whence a battery could 
in a few hours reduce it to ashes. Its armament consists of one 36-pounder 
and four 9-pounders. 

The inhabitants of Maemana are Uzbaks, with some Tajaks, Heratis, 
about 50 families of Jews, a few Hindis and Afghans. These enjoy equal 
rights and are not disturbed by reason of religion or nationality. Vambery 
gives the number of huts at 1,500, but Ferrier places the population at from 
15,000 to 18,000 souls. The inhabitants of Maemana are renowned 
throughout Central Asia for their fearless and determined disposition, and 
they are acknowledged the bravest of all the Uzbaks. 

There is a considerable trade in horses in Maemana. These are brought 
in from places around by Uzbaks and Tiirkmans ; and are exceedingly cheap, 
as well as superior animals, They are exported for the most part to Herat, 
Kandahar, Kabal, and also to India. The price of an excellent animal is 
here not more than 14 to 15 ducats. 

But it is not only with respect to these animals that the market of Mae- 
mana affords a rich choice the natural produce of the country and home 
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manufactures, such as carpets and hair stuffs, made partly of wool and partly 
of camel’s hair, are abundantly supplied by the Tar and Jamshidi 
women. 

It deserves notice that a considerable export trade is carried on to Persia 
and Baghdad in raisins, aniseed, and pistachio nute. 

Maemana is an extremely filthy town, and its bazaar built of bricks was, 
at the time of Vambery’s visit, in an exceedingly dilapidated condition. It 
has besides three mosques and two colleges, the former constructed of mud, 
and the latter of brick. 

Before the date of the Afgh&n rule, the Mir of Maemana was deeply 
engaged in the slave trade, kidnapping his neighbours and seizing his 
enemies with the intent to sell them to Bokhira agents, but it is believed 
that since then this practice has ceased. 

The district of Maemana now belongs to the Afghan province of Tark- 
istan, and extends for a distance of 18 miles broad by 20 miles long. 
Besides the chief town it contains 10 villages and cantons, of which the most 
considerable are Kaisar, Kafarkala, Alvar, and Khojakand. The population, 
divided into settlers and nomads, is estimated at 100,000 souls; in point 
of nationality they are for the most part Uzbaks of the tribes of Min, 
Atchmali, and Duz. They can bring into the field from 5,000 to 6,000 
cavalry well mounted and well armed. The revenue is estimated at about 
£20,000. 

Colonel Taylor estimates the population of Maemana at 40,000 families, 
almost all Ozbaks, and says the army consists of 12,000 horse armed with 
swords and spears, and an unlimited number of foot, corresponding with the 
matchlocks and guns which can be brought together. Immense quantities 
of wheat, barley, and rice are cultivated and exported. 

Pottinger, in his ‘Report on the Country between Herat and Kabal, the 
Paropamisan Mountains and the Ami River,’ has the following information 
regarding the state of Maemana :— | 

“The military force of Maemana is chiefly militia. The Uzbaks and 
Eimaks hold their lands on condition of military service, and are exempt 
from all taxes on land but the tithe. They are divided into four bodies 
under separate chiefs, who are also the governors of the districts: two of those 
lie west, and two east of Maemana. As may be expected, such levies are not of 
much use in upholding the power of the Vali. He therefore retains a body 
of household slaves as guards (they are about 3,000 in number), and their 
chiefs are the most powerful men in the country. 

“ The taxes of Maemana fall chiefly on the resident strangers and people 
of the town under the present ruler, but properly the Valli is entitled to a 
tithe on the produce of land, one tila (Rs. 7) on each garden, (24) two and a 
half per cent. on cattle, sheep and merchandise, one-half tila on each house, 
six tilas on each shop, ;, of a tila on the sale of a horse or camel. There 
are several others, such as the cloak and turban tax, the (juziza) protection 
tax on Hindts, &c., which may be termed exactions. The full amount that 
the Vali is said to succeed in levying is about half a lakh ; this, I conceive, 
underrated ; at any rate I feel satisfied the tithe, if fairly and scrupulously 
levied, would yield more than 20 times the above sum. In addition to the 
tax on merchandise a transit duty of 3, of a tila is levied on every camel- 
load of iron, and ,%, of a tila on all other poe The Government also 
forms a close monopoly of alum, nitre, and sulphur. It compounds with the 
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Arab wandering ttibes for their tilas per annum im lieu of the duties on 
cattle and sales, . 

“The country and dependencies of Maemana are fruitful and productive, 
the people are quiet and wealthy, horses, camels, oxen (of a small kind), and 
sheep abound, and in general abundance of provisions may be found, and I 
think the country in general can be relied on for supplies.” 

The ruling power in Maemana was originally founded after the death of 
Nadar Shah by a soldier of fortune named Haji Khan. This man was an 
Uzbak, who had served in the army of Nadar Shah ; and his comrade at that 
poe was Ahmad Shah, the Afghan, who afterwards became famous as the 

ounder of the modern kingdom of Afghanistan. After the murder of Nadir 
Shah and the establishment of Ahmad Shah at Kabal, Haji Khan repaired to 
the court of his old companion in arms in the hope of obtaining a portion of 
his good fortune. Ahmad Shah then made over the territories of Maemana 
and Balkh to Haji Khan as Vali, or ruler, on the simple condition that 
Haji Khan should furnish certain military aid at call. Haji Khan made 
Balkh his seat of government, and left one of his relatives at Maemana to 
rule that province as his deputy. On his death he left the double govern- 
ment of Balkh and Maemana to his son, Jan Khan, who, however, did not 
enjoy it long, for the inhabitants of Belkh and Akcha threw off their 
allegiance to him; and although Timtr Shah of Afghanistan recovered 
the suzerainty of Balkh, he appears to have appointed a governor direct 
from Kabal, and Jan Khan surrendered all his influence in Balkh, and 
confined himself to the government of Maemana. 

Jan Khan died at some unknown date, but probably about 1790, and left 
several sons. One obtained the petty throne of Maemana by blinding an 
elder brother, but after some years he was overthrown by a popular insur- 
rection and put to death. Then a younger brother, named Ahmad Khan, 
reigned from 1798 to 1810, and was in like manner put to death by the 
people of Maemana. A nephew of Ahmad Khan, named Allah Yar Khan, 
was next placed upon the throne, and reigned from 1810 to 1826, when he 
died of cholera. Mizrab Khan, the eldest son of Ahmad Khan, who was 
murdered in 1810, when that tragedy occurred, took refuge at Mazar-i- 
Sharif, and waited there for a favorable crisis in the affairs of Maemana. 

In 1826 he removed to Shibarghan. Meantime an infant son of the 
deceased ruler, Allah Yar Khan, was placed upon the throne of Maemana, 
whilst the Persian steward of the royal household assumed the post of regent. 
The people of Maemana, however, grew disgusted with the insolence of the 
Persian and put him to death, and then sent to Shibargh&n for Mizrab 
Khan. Now, Mizrab Khan was the son of a Persian slave woman, and 
though the Uzbak custom is on the death of a chief to transfer the ladies 
of his harem to his successor, his taking possession of a lady found in the 
harem of his predecessor, who was daughter of the chief of Sariptl, so annoy- 
ed that chief that he declared war with Maemana; and though he was 
repulsed on every occasion, he maintained the war till his death, about 1839, 
and then transmitted the feud to his son. In 1840 Captain Arthur Connolly 
visited Maemana with a view of preventing the chief from joming Dést 
Mahamad. 

Early in 1845 Mizréb Khan was poisoned by one of his wives, and in 
June of the same year his two sons, Hakamat Khan and Shér Khan, were 
still disputing the succession. At this crisis Yar Mahamad Khan, the ruler 
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of Herat, so far interfered as to mduce Hikimat Khan to limit his autho- 

rity to the mercantile and agricultural population, and to leave the charge of 

the citadel and command of the army to his younger brother, Shér Khan. 

In 1846 Yar Mahamad of Herat undertook an expedition against Mae- 
mana, and having readily procured its submission he placed a garrison 
of Herati troops in it, and drew some of the Uzbaks away with him to 
strengthen his army. With the exception of one rebellion which was soon 
repressed, Maemana remained subject to Herat till the death of Yar Mahamad 
in 1858. For a brief period after this Maemana was free, but early in 1855 
it again bent its neck to the yoke, and submitted to Mahamad Afzal, the 
Afghan governor of Tarkistan. 

‘The Mir of Maemana after this appears to have changed his allegiance 
almost yearly. In 1857 he tendered submission to Persia. Early in 1858, 
threatened by the Persians, he applied to Mahamad Afzal for assistance. In 
1859 he threatened to go over to the Amir of Bokhara, and headed a 
rebellion against the Afghins, but was defeated. In 1861 he tendered his 
submission to Herat, only to transfer it at the end of the year to Kabal, 
but from 1855 Maemana has remained under the Afghans, though it has 
changed sides frequently from one of the Barakz&e brothers to another. In 
the commencement of 1868 Maemana stood a siege by AbdQl Rahman, the 
inhabitants behaving with great gallantry, repelled three assaults, but at 
last they had to agree to terms. It now forms a district of Afghan- 
Tarkistan under Hisén Khan. (Burnes—Vambery—Connolly—Ferrier— 
Pottinger—Taylor.) 

MAHAL MANDA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

- A village in Afghanistan, 33 miles from Kandahar, and 40 miles west of 
Kohjak Pass. It consists of a few scattered huts. The water is good from 
karez. Nothing is procurable here, but in the neighbouring village there 
are doubtless supplies. (Hough—Leach.) 

MAHAMAD AGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the Logar district, Afghanistan, 22 miles south of Kabal on the 

Logar river. (Ouxutram.) 

MAHAMAD ISLAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A. village in the Peshin valley, Afghanistan, 2 miles from Kala Abdala, 

on a beautiful stream (tributary of the Lora). Provisions of all kinds are 

procurable here, except grass, which has to be brought from another part 
of the valley. (Leech.) 

MAHAMAD KHOJAS—See Hazaras. 

MAHIGIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the plain of Begram, Afghanistan, on the canal of the same 

name. The canal was made by Timiarlang, and is taken from the Ghorband 

river, at the point where it issues from the hills, and has a course of 10 

miles, irrigating the lands of Baizan and Mahigir. (Masson.) 

MAHMUDABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 42 miles from Washir. (errter.) 

MAHRI —Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village 50 miles from Maemana on Herat road, consisting of 20 houses. 

There is no cultivation here, but water and forage are abundant. (Padlmer.) 
MAIDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, which comprises a portion of the valley of the 

Kabal river, 26 ales above Kabal. All agree in describing this valley as 
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very beautiful. It is shut in on every side by lofty crags, and through ite 
midst flows the Kabal river between banks fringed with lofty poplars, and 
it is covered with castles, gardens, groves of poplar and plane, and has a 
redundant cultivation watered by numerous canals. The valley is inhabited 
chiefly by Umar Khél Ghilzies. At the entrance of the valley, where it is 
very narrow and well calculated for defence, is an old fort, called Sar-i-Sanga. 
Hough thought this the strongest ground between Ghazni and Kabal, 
the heights affording a most commanding position, while the ground to the 
rear is not good for cavalry. However, a column advancing by the right 
could get in the rear of the position and then ascend the hills. In this 
valley water is plentiful, and forage for horses and camels is good and 
abundant, and supplies are procurable. Here on the 16th September 1842 
General Nott defeated Shamshudin Kh&én, who with a force of 12,000 
had taken up a succession of strong mountain position to intercept his 
march on Kabal. (Masson—Hough— Havelock—Moorcroft—Campbelt.) 


MAIDANAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 8 miles north of the Gwalian Pass, con- 
sisting of 500 tents of Darghan Hazaras. (Leeck.) 


MAJIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Alishang valley, Afghanistan, 88 miles from Jalalibad, on 
the road to the slave mart at Faraghan. It contains 300 houses of Pashaes. 
(Leech.) 


MAK ANI—See Sakhi Sarwar. 


MAKHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, in the Kindar valley, about 55 miles 
above its junction with the ground. Lumsden says “ from this spot three 
glens open out, the Zhob, the Kindar, and Gomal.” I suppose by 
“open out” he means that the situations of these three valleys are visible 
from hence. (Lumede..) 


MAKHIZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A sub-division of the Kutram district of Afghanistan, extending along 
both banks of the river from Hazir Pir Ziarat to Sadda. It consists of 
about 20 forts on a strip of irrigated land half mile wide, bounded by a low 
ridge of hills on the nght bank without, one mile of the same description of 
land belonging to five villages on the lett bank, the latter bounded by the 
‘karewah’ running back to the Zaemukht mountains. (Lumsden.) 


MALGARK —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 3 miles south of Girishk, on right bank of Hel- 
mand river. (Zhornton.) 


MALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kiram, Afghanistan, on the north bank of the Karam river. 
(Lumsden.) 

MALIK, MIANDAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A fort in the Mangal country, Kiram district, Afghanistan. It contains 
80 houses, and can turn out 100 fightingmen. There is continually rain 
in this place. (Agha Addas.) 

MALU KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kiiram district, Afghanistan, on the right bank of Keria river 
in the Jaji country between Zabrdast Kala and Ali Khél, (Lumsden.) 
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MAMAE—Lat. . Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghamistan which slopes east to the Gomal. It is pro- 
bably at the head of the Kimdar valley, and inhabited by Ghilzaes. 
(Elphinstone.) 

MAMAKE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles west of Kabal, on the left bank of Kabal 
river on the road to Bamian. (7hornton.) 

MAMA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, south of Gandamak, containing 200 houses 
of Shérzad Khigianis. This is probably the same as Mamta Khél. 
(Masson.— MaeGregor.) 

MAMLIK —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghan-Tarkistan, 20 miles from Balkh on Her&t road, surrounded 
with a mud wall. Water and forage plentiful; cultivation scarce. 

MAMU KHANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan in the Kindar valley, about 45 miles above its 
Janction with the Gomal river. It is inhabited by Manda Khéls and 
Nasrs. (Lumsden.) 

MAMU KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 2 miles west of Gandamak. This 
fort was occupied by a detachment of Irregulars under Captain Gerard in 
December 1841. On the rebellion be was ordered to evacuate and retire on 
Jalalabad. This order was carried out with great difficulty, owing to the bad 
conduct of the Khaebari auxiliaries. But Lieutenant Cunningham, of the 
Engineers, before retiring, with great gallantry managed to blow up two 
bastions of the fort. The loss of the party on this occasion was 38 killed 
and 4! wounded. Lieutenant Dawson, of the Jazailchis, and the Native 
Commandant, Haedar Ali Khan, behaved exceedingly well on this occasion, 
as did Risaldér Jawahir Sing of the Shah’s 2nd Cavalry. 

On the occasion of General Pollock’s advance on Kabal, he was met here 
by the enemy under Haji Aliand Khaerala Khan, on the 23rd August 
1842, whom he defeated with some loss, sustaining a loss himself of 7 
killed and 49 wounded. The fort and village of Mama Khél were then 
burnt. (Gerard— Pollock.) 

MANDA KHEL— 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the valley of the Kindar. There is 
not much doubt that this is the same tribe as Broadfoot’s Manda Khels, 
(Lumsden.) 

MANDISOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated about 7 miles east of Kandahar, and 
containing 400 to 500 houses inhabited by Mohmands. (Leech.) 

MANDRAOD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 22 miles from Jalalabad, 107 miles from Faraj- 
khan on the Alishang river, consisting of 800 houses of Tajaks. Water 
plentiful from river. (Leech.) 

MANDARAWAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, at the junction of the Alingar mver with the 
Kabal river. (Masson.) 

MANDIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 120 miles from Thal in Kakaristan, on the road 
to Kach. It has 100 houses of Barazaes. (Leech.) 
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MANDO KHEL— 
A large tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the valley of the Zhob, extending 


from the ground to near the Kakar country. They live greatly in temts, 
but have also a few houses, probably built from fear of the Vaziris, who 
occasionally come from Manda Khél. They cultivate rice in considerable 
quantities as well as jowar, wheat, and Indian corn. They all have sheep 
and camels, and some tribes are entirely pastoral. The women are fond of 
ornaments, but can afford no better than a brass pin in the nose, and large 
earrings or necklaces of (kowree) shells. The men wear when it is cold the 
‘kohsae,’ a cloak made of white felt, and in the hot weather have nothing but 
a pair of trousers and shoes: this exposure of the naked breast, and the 
costume of the women, which is petticoats without trousers, is thought very 
indelicate by the other Afghans. The reason perhaps is that their climate 
is hot in summer, and snow rarely falls in winter. 

They are a quiet people, who carry arms only for their own defence. 
They have no order of course. They are allied to the K&kars, and have 
much the same habits and customs. They are looked on as unwarlike 
and peaceable, but this good character is from comparison with the Vaziris 
on their northern border. (#roadfoot.) 

MAN DUL— 
A tribe of Siah Posh Ka&fars who dwell in a portion of the valley of 
Kandah-i-Nil. They formerly dwelt in the Shamahkat valley lying to west 
of Ltighmén, and containing 14 small glens in it, but they were driven 
from this locality as lately as the reign of the Emperor Jahangir. (Raverty.) 

MANGALS— 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the southern and upper portion of 
the Ktram valley, and also of ZOirmat. Their divisions are Miral Khél, 
Khajuri, Zab, Marghai, and Kamal Khél. Of these the Miral Khél is the most 
powerful, and the chief of this is the chief of the whole tribe. They are a 
considerable tribe, and are said to possess 250 forts and 500 black tents, and 
can muster 8,000 men. The Miral Khél, Khajuri, and Zab sections are 
found in the different glens of their country, while in the Chamkani 
glen, which is entirely held by Mangals, are now to be found the hostile 
sections of Marghai and Kamal Khél (better known as the Madda Khé)), 
Kamzae, Babu. Khél, Darman Khél, Suliman Khél, Baghnar, and Hisaérak. 

The Mangals are said to be very thievish in their propensities ; they hold a 
tower on the Péwar Kotal, whence they levy a tax on all travellers frequent- 
ing this route, robbing the unprotected and skulking from the strong ; 
acting as guides, and exacting safe-conduct money from Turis proceeding 
to Logar or the Kabal valley. 

The Mangals of Zarmat were independent till about 20 years ago, when 
they were reduced by the Kabal authorities, and their country now forms 
part of the government of Kiram. 

In April 1858, Mahamad Azim for the first time for 20 years collected 
the revenue of Chamkani. He was strongly opposed and lost a number 
of men in doing so. It seems they paid their revenue shortly after the 
arrival of the troops with little demur; but being driven~to desperation by 
the acts of the Afghan soldiery, it was only in desperation that they fought 
for the honor of their children. 

The account given by Agha Abbas agrees in many particulars with the 
above account, but he does not say anything of the Mangals in Zurmat, 
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which accounts for his small estimate of their strength, viz., 3,000. 
(Lumsden—Agha Abbas.) 


MANGASTORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Nangnahar, on the north of the Siiféd Koh range, Afghanis- 
tan, west of Mohmand Dara. It is exceedingly fertile, and rears most of 
the pomegranates imported into Hindtistaén. (foorcroft.) 


MANGINA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Hisé&rak valley, Afghanistan, containing 800 houses of 
Shinwaris. (MMacGregor.) 


MANJAE—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 22 i from Kandahfr, on the road to Kalat- 
i-Ghilzie. It is a large place situated in a narrow valley, and inhabited by 
Ali-kozaes. (N. Campbell.) 

MANJHER—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 53 miles east end of Sangarh Pass, consisting of 
12 houses of Hasani and Lothani Biloches. (Leeck.) 

MANLIK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghain-Tarkistan, 20 miles from Balkh, 240 miles from 
Bokhara, and 47 miles from Oxus. 

MANSTR KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, Ghazni district, 91 miles from Ghazni, 205 miles 
from Quetta, on the south-west corner of Abistada Lake, belonging to Taraki 
Ghilzaes of the Shibe Khél section, and consisting of 6 forts. Water is 
procurable from some aqueducts. It is the first stage in the country of the 
independent Ghilzdes from the north. Here four roads meet, vzz., from 
Makir, Margha, Gharaibi Pass and Zirmat and Katawaz. (Campbel/ 
—Outram— Broadfoot.) 

MANSOR KHAN GONDI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles from Kandahar on the right bank of the 
Dori river. 

MANZI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A route from the Gomal river, which crosses the same ridge as _ the 
Ghwalari Pass, leaving the road at Poshta Kach, and joining if again at 
Mishkinae. Caravans frequently go this way, but it is not so good as the 
Ghwalari route. ibaa kaa ) 

MANZIN A—Lat. Elev 
A village in Hisarak, Jalalabad Neciaitan, containing 800 of Shinwaris. 


(MacGregor.) 
MAPA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 150 miles from Shal, on the road to Ghazni. 
MARA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev 


A village in Afghanistén, 55 miles east of Kabal, on the route by the 
Karkacha Pass te Jalalabad. (Thornton.) 

MARANU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The name of the Stliman range from Kala Karoti to the source of the 
Ktindar river. (Broadfoot.) 

MARGH A—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, about 65 miles east of Kalat-i-Ghilzae, situated in 
a plain. It has some cultivation, and water is procured from springs and 
karez. (Lumeden.) 
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MARGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tract of country in Afghanistan, situated north of the Khojeh Amran range, 
and watered by the Kadani river. It is of considerable fertility, and affords 
good pasturage. (Liphinsione.) 

MARGHAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kakaristaén, Afghanistan, situated about 130 miles from Kan- 
dahaér at the head of the Peshin valley, on a road by Bori to Sakhi 
Sarwar. It is inhabited by Simantha Kakars. (Lumsden.) 


MARHEZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village: in His&rak valley, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, consisting of 200 
houses of Shinwiris. 


MARIAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Shinwari country, Afghanistan, 15 miles from Jalalabad. The 
approach to it from Jalalabad is over very broken and difficult country 
with frequent ascents and descents. It hangs over a narrow valley on the 
right hand, which is generally under water {rom irngation of the nce crops. 
It was destroyed on the 27th July 1842, by a party of the 31st Regiment 
under Major Skinner, yee 

MAR-KOH—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A hill in Nangnahar, Jalsiabad, Afghanistan, situated west of Basowal, 
so called on account of the number of snakes found in it. It is the end 
of aspur from the Suféd Koh which runs down west of the Mohmand 
Dara. (Masson.) 

MARKUL—Lat. Long. Elev 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Gulkoh range from Ghazni to the 
valley of Jarmatii. It is one of six passes said to be all of the same 
nature as the Gilbaori, which see. (Broadfoot.) 

MARNU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A glen in Afghanistan in the Suféd Koh, south of Balabagh, mhabited 
by pastoral Afghans. (Masson.) 

MAROI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, Afghanistan, zoe miles from J alalabad, containing 
100 houses. (Mahamed Ameen.) 

MARU F—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated about 90 miles from Kandahar, east 
74 miles north-north-west of Kach Toba. It is a place of some import- 

. ance, being at the junction of roads from Kandahér, Kalat-i-Ghilzde, 
Ghazni, Derajat, and Qwetta. There was a fort here, which Outram 
says was the strongest he had seen in the country, being constructed with 
double gates, a ditch faussebrate and towers of solid masonry, which would 
have enabled it to hold out against all the material with which the Bombay 
division of the army of the Indus was provided. It was partially de- 
stroyed by Outram, by blowing up the gateway and principal towers. It 
belongs to the Barakzies. A detachment of cavalry of Outram’s force 
marched from here to Kandahar. The route is, however, regularly used by 
caravans. The destruction of the fort of Martf was carried out as a retri- 
bution on the chiefs for an act of wanton atrocity, vtz., a body of some 500 
camp-followers belonging to the Bengal division of the army of the 
Indus left the army at Kandahar and tried to make their way to Dera 
Ishmail Khdn. At Mariif they were attacked by the Barakzie chiefs in 
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the most treacherous manner, and between 300 and 400 of them cruelly 
massacred. (Outram—Broadfoot—Leech.) : 


MASHURI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the valley of Wazikhwah, Afghanistan. (Broadfoot.) 
MASKANI—Lat. Lon Elev. 


ng. 
A village in the Mangal country, at the head of the Kiiram valley and about. 
11 miles from Péwar. (Agha Abéas.) 


M ASTOJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A town, the capital of Upper Kashkar, about 250 miles north-east of Jalal- 
abad, and 80 miles from Chitral Pass, on the left bank of Kiar river. It is 
a place of no great size, containing only 400 houses and about 2,000 
inhabitants. It lies in the same valley as lower Kashkar, and also stands on 
the night or west bank of the Chitral or Kashkar river, near its source. 
The town is protected by a small fortress, and the main routes followed by 
caravans from Péshawar, Badakhshan, and Yarkand meet here. Mahamad 
Amin says it has a fort and 200 houses. 

The climate of Mastoj is in general temperate, thouezh much snow falls 
on the neighbouring mountains, which are bare and rocky. There is 
some trade here, which is principally in the hands of the Raja, who receives 
from Yarkand chintzes and other cottons, boots and shoes, metals, corals, 
pearls, tea, sugar, and horses. The return is principally made in slaves. 
The men are tall and athletic, but cowardly; and the women good-looking, 
but profligate. (Raverty— Moorcroft—Mahamad Ameen.) 

M ASTOJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from Upper Kashkar to Badakhshan over the Hinda 
Kash. It leads up to the source of the Kashkar river to the summit, when 
it descends down the banks of another stream, which falls into the Amt 
Daria at Issar in Vakhain. This is the main road between Badakhshan 
to Gilgit and Kashmir. This is usually called the Chitral Pass. (Raverty.) 
MATSU L—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, occurring in Koh-i-Vazir between Waneh and Swae 
Ghwaj, said to be very easy. 

On the same road there seems to be another pass over the same range of 
the same name, but between Wanehkhwah and Rahman Gilkot, and over 
the Khwendaghar range, which seems to be parallel with the Koh-i- 
Vaziri. (Broadfoot.) 

MAUKOS. 
A tribe of the Panjpao section of Dirani Afghans. They have no 
distinct lands of their own, but some live at Kandahar, and some are mixed 
up with the Nurzaes. They used to have a separate chief, but the tribe has 
been declining, and is probably now nearly extinct. 

Bellew, in his list of tribes inhabiting Kandahar, says there are 100 
houses of Makizaes, which may be the same as Elphinstone’s Maukas. 
(Flphinstone.) 

MAZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Peshin valley, Afghanistan, 40 miles north of Shal. The sur- 
rounding country is cultivated to a considerable extent. (Zhornton.) 
MAZAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Afghanistan, which flows down from the country of the Kafars 
and joins the Kinar river on its west bank. (Jfasson.) 
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MAZAR. 
A sub-division of the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan. It contains the 
following villages :— 
Bandah Zabrdast with 12 houses of the Barazde clan. 
Mir 50 


33 99 99 99 99 


Shah Nar » 60 ,, » Sime ,, 
Khishi ” 20 ” 9 99 99 
Kala-gae ” 50 99 99 99 ” 
Kala Madad 9 20 9 99 Baraza&e 99 
Kala-i-Gada 99 60 99 99 Simzae 99 
Deh Sarawal Py) 80 ” 99 9 99 
Giimchandé a AB: 4: ss Tajak is,, 
Kala-i-F aiz ” 30 ” 99 Barazae 99 
Girwah Nindalam ,, 200 _,, - Simzae_ ,, 
Ghaziabad 99 300 os 9 Mixed 9” 
Shorabad ” 50 9” 9? Baraza&e 9 
Kala-i-Gae ” 20 9 To 99 ” 
- Kala-i-Shah Nir 99 20 9 ” ” ” 
Kala-i-Mahiaz ” 20 9 93 9 ” 
Kala-i-Akhan is. 2 & . 5 r» 
Kala Mira ” 30 ” 99 ” ” 
Baris 99 16 99 ” 99 9 
FarI Me re 
Khiind ey coe 99 99 Girbaz 99 
Kalan ae 
Baz wh. ew. A 3 Kandahir ,, 
MAZAR-I-SHARIF—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghan-Tiurkistan, 12 miles from Balkh, 24 miles from 
Khilm, situated on a canal drawn from the Balkh-ab. It is a walled 
village containing not more than 200 houses, but in the neighbourhood are 
thousands of tents of Uzbaks and Eimaks, and there is another village 
of wooden huts outside the walls inhabited by Afghans. The village of 
Mazar derives its importance from its mosque, which is held in great vene- 
ration by Miisalmans in general, and especially by Shiahs, from ite being 
believed that Ali is buried here. The tomb consists of two lofty cupolas 
built by Saltan Ali Mirza 450 years ago. 

It is famous on both sides of the Snowy Range for its sanctity and for the 
miracles performed by its patron Hazrat Shah. Once in the year a fair is 
held, during which the blind, infirm, halt and maimed of many a distant 
region crowd to Mazar, and encamping round its shrine watch day and night 
for the saint’s interposition on their behalf. This miracle is supposed to be 
due to the roses which grow on Ali’s tomb, and which Vambery says have 
the sweetest smell and finest color of any he ever saw. Of this numerous 
band some few are restored to health, probably by the change of air and 
scene ; a considerable number lie on the spot, and the larger proportion return 
as they came, bewailing their want of faith and their sins, but never ques- 
tioning the potency of Hazrat Shah. It is the summer resort of nearly the 
whole population of Balkh, as its situation is more elevated, its temperature 
less oppressive, and its air less impure. 

At the time of Ferrier’s visit, 1845, Mazar was the seat of a petty yet 
independent chief, who kept up a force of 250 cavalry, and was able to raise 
this number to 1,000 on emergency. Before this it was subject to Morad 
Beg of Kindaz. In 1852 the inhabitants and governor of Mazar-i- 
Sharif headed an insurrection against the Afghan governor of Balkh, who 
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then resolved on taking possession. This proposal created great hostility 
among the Uzbaks who rose in rebellion, which was, however, soon 
a and the governor of this place being taken prisoner was put to 
eath with his sons by Mahamad Afzal, the governor, and Maz&r-i-Sharif 
has since remained im the hands of the Afghans. 
Mr. Trebeck, the companion of Moorcroft, died here, and is buried in a 
small burying ground west of the town under a mulberry tree. (Moorcroft 
— Burnes— Wood—Ferrier—Vambery.) 


MAZINA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Shinw&ri country, 15 miles south-west of 
Jalalabad. 

Here, on the 27th July 1842, a British force under Brigadier Monteath 
destroyed a number of (35) forts belonging to the Shinwaris to punish 
them for their marauding. The loss on the British side was Lieutenant 
Macllveen, of the 3lst Foot, and 2 men killed and 23 men wounded. 


MEHRANIS. 
A tribe who inhabit the slopes of the Takht-i-Snliman, next to the Shi- 
raénis. They are great marauders. (Masson.) 


MEIL1K—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Balkh district of Afghan-Tarkistan, 24 miles from Balkh, 
on the road to Andkhti, from which it is about 52 miles. It contains 
about 2,500 souls, and is a dependency of Balkh. 

In Meilik there is always a crowd of spies in the interests of the various 
princes and chiefs of Afghanistan and Tarkistén, who keep them perfectly 
well informed of all that happens in the country. The place is particular! 
well situated for the purpose, for a great many roads meet here by which 
travellers arrive from all parts. (ferrier.) 


MELANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles south-east of Ghazni, on the left bank of 
Ghazni river, in the Shilgar district of the Ghilzie. It consists of a cluster of 
forts inhabited by Andars. (Outram—Broadfoot.) 

MEST—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ghilzae country, Afghanistan, between Dand and Mishkhél, at 
the bottom of the Katasang hills in Katawaz. Here are a few forte of 
the Saliman Khél Ghilzdes, and water 1s procurable. (roadfoot.) 

MIANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 45 miles from the east entrance of the Vihowa 
Pass, 202 miles from Kandahar by Marftf, inhabited by Kakars. Water 
from a stream. (Leech.) 

MIAN POSHTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the river Helmand, 108 miles from Kandahar, 
on the ‘ Parmsee’ road to Seistén. In the spring there are 300 hute of 
Biloches. (Leech.) 


MICHELGA—Lat. Long. . Elev. 
A place in Afghanist&én, on a road between Jalalabad and Gardez in Zarmat. 
(Broadfoot.) 

MINGUL—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A camp in Afghanistan, 109 miles from Herat, on the road to Maemana. 
It consists of about 220 tents of Hazdras, and is surrounded by a consider- 
able extent of cultivation. (Ferrter.) 
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MIfRAGAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, 240 miles from Jalalabad and 75 miles from south foot 
of the Ishtarak Pass. It is described as a large village in a rich and popu- 
lous valley. (Mahamed Ameen.) 

MIR ALAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghdnistan, 42 miles from Herat, 324 miles from 
Kandahar on the north road, with a caravanserae surrounded by cultivation 
and with a fine stream of water running under the walls. (Todd.) 

MIRAN KHELS— 
According to Agha Abbas a section of the J&jis who have 6 forts of 30 
houses each, and can turn out 300 fighting men. Lumsden has no such 
section, though amongst those of the Mangals he has Miral Khél. (Agha 
Abbas.) 

MIR DAUD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles south of Herat. There is @ caravanserae 
and a good supply of water from a “karez.” Before reaching this from 
Herat, ee is a defile in the mountains which is sometimes infested with 
Narz&e marauders. (Sanders—Court.) 

MIR FAROSH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village in Afgh&nistén, 4 miles from the Gtrtachak gate of 
Herat. (Clerk.) 

MIR GHAZAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghilzée country, Afghanistan, 120 miles south of Ghazni. 
It only consists of four families, but has a spring of water. The inhabitants 
are Nasar Salimaén Khél. (Broadfoot.) 

MIRJI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 14 “miles south-east of Jalalabad. ( Thornton.) 

MIRKOT—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 125 miles on the road from Kandahar to Ghazni. 
It is so cold here in the winter that Foster mentions that water suspended 
in a copper vessel at the end of October was frozen into a solid mass during 
the night. (Foséer.) 


MIRZA ALANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Hazara country, Afghanistan, 15 miles south of Sar-i-pal. 
( Thornton.) 
ae KHEL— Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 40 miles south-east of Ghazni. (Thornton.) 
MISHKINAE.—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A halting place in the Gomal Pass, about 18 miles from its east entrance, ina 
small stony plain. The water here is brackish, but plenty of forage is found 
at a little Aitande (Broadfoot.) 
MOGH—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in the tributary valley of Liitka of Chitral, on the road to the 
Kotal-i-Dara Pass into Zebak in Badakhshan. (Mahamed Ameen.) 
MOHMAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 34 miles west of Kandahar, near the road to Herat. 
It is situate at the opening into a well cultivated valley enclosed by 
eminences of moderate height. (Saxders—Thornton.) 
MOHMAND DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Jalalabad, Afghanistan, which rises in a valley from which it 
takes its name, and which is situated among the inner ranges of Saféd Koh ; 
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this river flows past the Nazian valley and the Shinwari forts of Pesh 
Bolak ; it branches into two streams near Basawal, the larger one falls into 
the Kabal river at Basawal, and the smaller one flows in the direction of 
Hazarnao, and exhausts itself on the cultivation of that place. This river 
forms the limit of the K4&bal valley on the south-east side. This valley is 
celebrated for the grapes produced in it. 

The following is a list of villages in the Mohmand Dara :— 


Pesh Bolak ine 
Katar Giimbaz a } 400 houses of Mohmands. 


Basawal 

Hazarnao ... 700 Pe J 

Daka ee uae s 

Girdi. 

Serkani aoe ae 4 

Kalajat, Shinwari ... “5 Shinwaris. 

Chiknor aes tae = 

(Moorcroft— MacGregor.) 
MOHMAND KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 10 miles from Kandahar, on the road to Kalat-i- 
Ghilzae. There is a “ karez’” here, but the water is very brackish, and so 
strongly impregnated with nitre as to be almost undrinkable, and when 
drunk it produces symptoms of diarrhea. (Bellew.) 


MOMIN KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 45 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzée on the Ghazni road. 
(Bellew.) 

MORI—Lat. Long Elev. 


A defile in Afghanistan on the road from Bamian, south, to Kali. The 
road is long and difficult, crossing and re-crossing the stream several times 
and over precipices. At the north end there is a fort. (Masson.) 


MORU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 25 miles from Ghazni, on the Kabal road. 
(Thornton.) 

MUK AM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 60 miles from Kandahar, on the road to Shal. 
(Thornton.) 

MUKASHRAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles south of Ghazni, on the road to Kandahar. 
(Thornton.) 

MOUKTA—Lat. Long Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, on the Helmand river, on a route from Kandahar 
to Seistan. (Thornton.) 


MUKHTAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the Bori, Sakhi Sarwar route from Kandahar 


to the Derajat. It is about 24 miles from Bori and 50 from Barkhan of 
the Khetrans. It is a small Kakar village. Water is very scarce and only 
rocurable from a brackish spring. (Lumsden.) 
MUKUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 63 miles from Ghazni, 157 miles from Kandahar, 
- 73 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzée, 152 miles from Kabal, on right bank Tarnak 
river at its source, close to the Galkoh range. Grass and forage are pro- 
curable here in great abundance, as well as grain of all kinds; and goats, 
sheep and cows, and the river is famous for fish. In the neighbourhood 
are a great many villages and mud forts. 
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tee the village is a high rock, at the base of which is a pool of water 
pplied by six or seven springs, which are the source of the river Tarnak. 
On oo borders of the pool is a thick clump of willow and ash trees, under 
the shade of which is a shrine dedicated to the memory of Sheikh Mahamad 
Rawéni, a celebrated saint of this place who died some centuries ago. At 
the summit of the rock, which overhangs the pool, is a rival shrine, which 
commemorates the fame of one Khoja Biland Sahib. It is said to be a 
favorite resort of the “Jinns” and “ Paris,” who, the villagers gravely 
aver, meet in it for a musical concert every Friday evening, the sound of 
their voices and “nagarah,” or drums, on these occasions being heard 
throughout the night. This ziarat is surrounded by a cluster of khinjak 
trees (a species of the pistacia), and the soughing of the wind through their 
branches is probably the origin of this superstitious belief, on account of 
which the shrine is untenanted and, through fear of the Jinns and Paris, 
never visited at night. The pool at the base of the rock abounds in trout, 
which are held sacred and are therefore unmolested. They are consequently 
very tame and grow to a great size. 
The district of Mukar is in the province of Kabal. It isa large, populous, 
and well cultivated district, yet its appearance is not attractive, there being 
a deficiency of trees; the inhabitants dwell in castles which are very numer- 
ous and have a naked aspect. Wheat and barley are principally cultivated. 
The natives are of the Andari, Alt Khél, and Taraki tribes of Ghilzaes. 
(Elph instone— Masson— Hough——Havelock— Broadfcot— Bellew. ) 
MULADAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the country of the Ohtak Ghilzaes, 11 miles from Kalat-i- 
Ghilzée, situated in a tolerably cultivated country with occasional gardens. 
Water from a “karez.” (ZLumsden.) 
MULA KAZI—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 100 nail south-west of Ghazni, on a road to 
Kandahar. (Thornton.) 
MULA KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 90 miles south-west of Ghazni, on a route to 
Kandabir. (Thornion.) 
MUOLA KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 30 miles south-west of Karnashin, on the Helmand 
river. This was the furthest point south that was occupied by the English 
during the Afghan war. A detachment of Irregulars under a European 
officer was maintained here for a considerable period, and the relations were 
kept up through this party with the Biloche and other chiefs of Seistan. 
( Ferrier.) 
MULA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghdnistén, in the Panah district, Ghilzde country. It is 
inhabited by Andari and ‘Taraki Ghilzies mixed. Water is found near 
it, but supplies are very scarce. (Broadfoot.) 
MULA MIAN ZIARAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan on the road from Ghazi to the Kindar 
valley. There is a spring here and a few tents of Jumiani Ghilzaes. 
( Lumsden.) 
MULKABAD—Lat. . Long Elev 
A village in Afghanistan in the —_ district, 46 miles south of Kabal. 
Thence there is a road into the Kharwar district. (Outram.) 
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MULKYUB. 
‘Three thousand families of Nasr Povindahs live in the Malkyab hills” 
is a statement made to General Chamberlain by some Povindahs. I never 
heard of these hills. 
MUMAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles north of the Baza&rak Pass over the 
Hinda Kash, consisting of 33 houses of men of Bazairak. (Leech.) 
MUNDISHAH R— Lat. ng. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 12 miles from Kandahar, on left bank Tarnak 
river, on a route to Shal. (Zhornton.) 
MURGAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 180 miles north of Herat, 80 miles from Maemana, 
on the right bank Margab river. It 1s situated in a fertile valley, and con- 
tains 250 houses. It is surrounded by a wall of earth, and outside are en- 
camped 1,000 families of Hazaras. (Ferrver.) 
MORGAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistén, which rises in the mountains of Koh-i-Baba and 
the western Saféd Koh, about latitude 35° and longitude 66°, and flowing 
west and north-west past Merv, is lost ina lake or swamp in the sands of 
the Kar& Ktim desert, 50 miles north-west of Merv, after a course of not 
less than 450 miles. 

Ferrier must have crossed its sources on his road from Dev Hisar to 
the Suféd Koh; but as he makes no mention whatever of a river, we must 
conclude that the stream, if it exists, was very insignificant. 

The next point at which this river has been crossed by Europeans is at 
Shah Mashad, where Pottinger passed it. 

To the south-west of Bala Margab, the valley of the river becomes so 
narrow that it rather merits the name of a defile, and the river itself rolls 
foaming along with the noise of thunder, and it is not until it has passed 
Panjdeh, where the river becomes deeper and more sedate, that the valley 
spreads itself out again and acquires a breadth of one or two miles. 

At Margab, Ferrier describes it as a small but very rapid river, 
watering a flat and marshy country; and Vambery, who also crossed it at 
or near this point, says “ the ford here is very difficult, for the current is ve 
strong; and though the river is not very deep, it cannot be crossed at all 
places owing to the blocks of stone lying in its bed.” 

At Panjdeh it receives the water of the Khiskh rivulet when it is not 
consumed in irrigation, and it then flows through a clayey valley bounded 
on either side by sandy heights, and gradually opening into the plain of 
Merv. At Yalatan it is deep and rapid, and has a breadth of about 
50 yards. 

Rarace on his road from the Oxus to Merv mentions having had to 
follow the course of the river for 12 miles before he could cross it. He 
found it 80 yards wide and 5 feet deep, running within steep clayey banks at 
the rate of five miles an hour, and crossed by an indifferent ford over a clay 
bottom with many holes. Shakespeare on his road from Merv to Khiva 
had to go 57 miles down the river to find a ford, on account of the usual 
ferry boat at Merv being unserviceable. 

The Mirgab was formerly dammed above Merv which turned the prin- 
cipal part of its waters to that town; but the dam was thrown down by 
Shah Morad of Bokhara about 80 or 90 years ago, and the river now only 
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irrigates the country in its immediate vicinity, where it is covered with the 
camps of the Tarkmans who cultivate jowaree. 

The banks of the Mirgab in its uncultivated parts produce the richest 
fodder for cattle, and the finest thorny shrubs for the camel. 

Shakespeare remarks regarding this river:—‘ When I saw it, it was 
muddy, deep and rapid, and full of quicksands. The only boats on it are 
the ferry boats. I was told that even near Panjdeh the river is at times 
fordable. Much cultivation is irrigated from the Muargab at Yalatan and 
Merv, but still the greater portion of its waters is wasted in the desert. 
I noticed that all the good fords were found in places where the water was 
rapid, and confined to a narrow channel where the bottom was hard, but 
wherever the current was sluggish and the stream wide, there were sure to 
be many quicksands.”’ 

The hanks of this river, though so fertile and well populated, are exceed- 
ingly unhealthy from the prevalence of fever. 

It has been supposed by Abbott that the Mtargab originally joined the 
Oxus, but both Burnes and Vambery very decidedly negative the possibility 

| of any such course for it. (Abbott-—Burnes—Ferrier— Vambery—Shakespeare 

- — Pottinger.) 

an MUORGHAN KECHAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A A village in Afghanistan, 23 miles from Kandahar, on the left bank of 

Ae the Tarnak river. (Zhornton.) 

MURKI KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated in a valley at the foot of the Safed Koh, 
south of Nimla in the Jalalabad district. The village has about 50 houses 
and several small hamlets, castles and towers, together forming an aggregate 
of nearly 300 houses, though MacGregor says this village has 800 houses of 
Shérzad Khiigidnis. There is a fine rivulet flowing down the centre of 
the valley. There are about 100 vineyards and much jowar is grown. 
There is a road thence to the Kfram district. (Masson.) 


MURZAH KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over a spur of the Takata mountain between the 


Peshin and Shél valleys. (Stacy.) 

MUSA KHEL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road between Panah and Kala Karoti. 
It has a fort. It belonged to Mehtar Masa, a Ghilzae chief, who threatened 
the British camp the day before the fall of Ghazni in 1839. He afterwards 
surrendered to Captain Outram, who visited this place with a force. 
(Broadfoot.) 

MUSA KHEL—See Kakars. 

MUSA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Three small villages in Afghanistan, 143 miles from Qwetta, 152 miles 
from Ghazni by the direct road. 

They are inhabited by Ohtak Ghilzaes. 


MUSHAKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,300. 
A district in Afg¢hanistan, 192 miles from Kandahar, 28 miles from 
Ghazni. It is a small district consisting of eight forts and considerable 
cultivation, inhabited by Andar Ghilzaécs. Water is procurable from karez. 
Forage is good, but the only fuel is the wld thyme. (Hough—Garden— 
Campbell—Broadfoot— Outram.) 
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ce KHALA—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 65 sajles) “from Ghazni, on a route to Shal. 
( Thornton.) 
MUTIAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles south-east of Bamian on an upper branch 
of the Kundiiz river. (Thornton.) 


N. 


NADALI—Lat. Long. Elev 

A village in Afghanistan, 20 mailee south-west of Girishk. (Thornton.) 
NADAR DEH—Lat. Long. Elev 

A village in Afghanistan, on road from Ghazn1 to Shal. (Thornton.) 
NADARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A collection of mud ruins in Afghanistan, 2 miles south-east of Kandahar, 
the remains of a city which Nadar Shah attempted to form on this site. 
( Atkinson.) 

NAHRI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistan, 40 miles from Maemana, 200 from 
Herat. Here are 20 tents of nomads, but no cultivation. Forage and 
water are abundant. (Palmer.) 

NAJIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in Afghanistan in the valley of the Alishang river, which is 
hence sometimes called the Najil river. It is situated about the centre 
of the Alishang valley, about 12 miles above the village of Alishang. It is 
inhabited by Nimcha K&afars, who, though Mahamadans in religion, have 
retained most of the manners and customs of their Kafar neighbours. They 
pay revenue to the Afghan governor of Lighman. (Masson.) 

NALAK H—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afgh4nistan, 96 miles from Girishk, on the north road 
to Herat, on the banks of a small stream called Cherra. Water is plentiful 
and good, and grass and camel forage are abundant. There is very little 
cultivation around. (Sanders.) 

NAMA KANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, in the ravine of the Kandar, two stages 
above its junction with the Gomal. It takes its name from a stone, the 
application of which is thought to reduce hernia of the navel. (Broadfoot.) 


NAMATZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles south-east of Ghazni. (Zhornton.) 
NANACHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, 24 miles west of Kabal. Here are a succession 
of large forts surrounded with poplar and fruit trees. Shah Shijah halted 
here prior to his triumphal entry into Kabal in 1839. (Havelock.) 
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NANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 42 miles south-east: of Ghazni and near 
Dand, consisting of a group of four forts of Andar and Stliman Khél 
Ghilzaes. Water is procurable. (Broadfoot.) 

NANAE GUND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, first stage on the road from Panah in the 
Karabagh division, which is 37 miles south-east of Ghazni. There is a fort 
of the Shaki Khel Ghilzies near, and water and camel forage are pro- 
curable. (Broadfoot.) 

NANGNAHAR—Lat. Long. Elev 
A name applied to the southern portion of the Jalalabad district, 
Afghanistan. 

NANI—Lat. Long. v. 7,420. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Shilyarh aa of the Ghilzie country, 
13 miles from Ghazni. It is a large place, and there are several other forts 
in the vicinity inhabited by Andar Ghilzaes. Grass and forage for camels 
are plentiful, and water is abundant and good from “karez.” (Hough— 
Garden—Campbell— Masson—Court— Broadfoot— Leech.) 

NANI KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gandamak division of Jalalabad, Afghanistan, contain- 
ing 300 houses of Vaziri Khagianis. 

NAOBAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghin-Tarkistan, 9 miles north of the Bazarak Pass, over 
the Hinda Kash, containing 150 families of Tajaks. (Leech.) 

NAODEH— Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan on left bank of the Farah river. (Thornton.) 


NAONIAZ—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 12 miles south-west of Kabal. (Thornion.) 
NAORAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,136. 


A halting place in Afghanistan, 20 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzie, 124 
from Ghazni, on the banks of the Tarnak river. Supplies are procurable 
here, and water, grass, and forage are in abundance, but fuel is scarce. The 
surrounding country is well cultivated. (Hougi.) 
NAO REGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, at an open spot in the upper part of the 
Saeghan valley. Supplies can be procured from forts on the east and 
west at no great distance, but not discernible from the halting place. 
(Masson.) 
NAOZAD—Lat. Long. Elev 
A district of Afghanistan in the direction of Zamindawar, north of 
Girishk, and probably occupied by one of the divisions of the Alize tribe. 
NARAN G—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 85 miles from Jalalabad, 106 from Kashkar, on 
the Kunar river, consisting of 70 houses of Afghans. (Leecé.) 
NARBAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 70 miles east of Herat in the mountains of 
Ghor. Here is a brackish water-course. (Ferrier.) 
NARIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in the Kakar country, Afghanistan, south of Barshore. It is 
probably the valley of a feeder of the Sarkhab. 
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N ASARS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A section of the Povindah clan of Afghans. Lumsden says they number 
only 1,850 families, and are divided into the following divisions :— 


Jalal Khél (chief section) sie sate .. 200 tents. 
Bar Khél ie ae Tr .. 100 ,, 
Alam Beg Khél aie ag we aie. SOP. 45 
Chula Khél see bez a . 80 , 
Bani Khél eve wat Sa .. 100 ,, 
Yahiya Khél i eee sais .. 80 ,, 
Zangi Khél eee bee a .. 150 ,, 
Kamal Khél (1) ee ree ae ... 200 99 
Kamal Khél (2) eee eee eee eee 50 9 
Ush Khel Sas Ss ee sie, 200 5 
Datid Khél eee ne — .. 200 4 
Miisizae (1) re Ke sa .. 100 ,, 
M@isizae (2) So, ese eae be 60 _ sa, 
Saro Khél s Sa ei . 60 , 
Niamat Khél (1) ove aise ae .. 40 


Niamat Khél (2) ae sug . 80 , 


The Nasars are the strongest of the Povindah clans, and the chief of the 
Jalal Khél section is generally acknowledged chief of the whole fraternity. 
Lumsden as above estimates their numbers at 1,850 families, but Broadfoot 
thinks they number 5,000, and Elphinstone places them at 12,000. Broadfoot 
having marched down the Gomal with them must have had better opportu- 
nities of judging than my other authorities whose information is second-hand. 

The N&rars are a wandering tribe; in summer they are found among the 
Tokhi and Ohtak Ghilzaes, and in the winter in the Derajat. They do not 
trade so much as the other sections; their wealth lies in their cattle. Some 
of the Bokhara trade is in their hands, but they generally prefer that of Hin- 
distin, which is more profitable and safer. They pay a tribute of Rs. 3,000 
annually to the head of the Taran Ghilzaes, at Margha, for the right of pastur- 
age; this sum they divide over encampments, according to the number of 
cattle, camels, sheep, and goats belonging to each. The poorer members of 
this clan, who possess not more than half a dozen camels each, club together 
and carry on a trade in salt, which they bring from the Bahadirkhel mines 
to Ghazni, or the Kalat-i-Ghilzae districts, and barter it against grain, 
receiving three or four loads of the latter for every one of salt, according 
to the market value of the mineral on the spot at the time. 

The Nasars depend entirely on their flocks and herds ; the fleeces of their 
sheep supply the materials for their tents, their carpets, and the sacks which 
hold their flour; their posteens and some other articles are made of sheep- 
skin ; the milk of the ewe affords the cheese, butter and curd, which is 
their usual diet, and its flesh is their only luxury. 

The produce of their sheep, and the hire of their camels, also furnish the 
means Of obtaining the few articles they require from without; and the 
carriage of their tents and other property, which are so material to wander- 
ing people, is entirely, performed by the camels. Their sheep and camels are 
extremely numerous, and every part of their economy is adapted to the mov- 
ing life which is necessary to feed such a number of animals; their tents 
are small and light; their whole property is a suit or two of clothes, a few 
sacks of flour, with half a dozen earthen pots, and one or two of brass. 

Their dress is between those of the east and the west, but their loose 
white turban seems to make it most resemble the former. 
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In their persons they are small, black and ugly; they are barbarous in 
their manners, and rude and squalid in their general appearance. They are, 
however, a remarkably honest and harmless people. 

The Ohtak Ghilzdes say that the Nasars have been their ‘ hamsayahs’ 
but not their kindred; some even represent them as sprung from the 
Biloches; and though they speak Pakhtu, and strenuously maintain their 
descent from the Afghans, their features and appearance certainly indicate a 
race distinct from that nation. 

They leave the Derajat in March when the Gomal is flooded, their reason 
being that their sheep are with young, and lambs born in the Derajat are 
smaller and weaker than those born in Khidrasén. The flocks go by the 
Zawa Pass and join the Gomal at Kundar; the herds go by the Gomal, 
either waiting till the floods run off or avoiding them by taking cross routes. 

Elphinstone’s account of their march, if somewhat colored, is probably 
true in the main and certainly most graphic. “The tribe marches 
through the hostile country of the Vaziris in two divisions, and it 
is settled by the Khan and the Maliks which is to march first. 
The rendezvous for each division is at Kanztr on the Gomal, to which 
place all the hordes direct their march from their different camps in the 
Ghilz&e country. In the beginning of this march they pass through 
barren wilds, where they see nobody but their own companions; but as 
they approach Kanzfr, the roads are choked with other hordes flocking 
from various and distant stations to the rendezvous. Great confusion now 
arises; two hordes which are at war are often crowded together in one 
narrow valley, and new quarrels are also occasioned by the impatience 
of different parties to get first through the passes in the hills. At last 
they join the confused mass of tents, men, and cattle which are heaped 
together at Kanztr. 

“The whole assemblage amounts to more than thirty thousand people, with 
all their numberless flocks and herds of camels, and indeed with all their 
possessions. The bustle and disorder of such a throng may well be con- 
ceived. During the day they issue forth in swarms to search for forage and 
fire-wood ; and at nightfall these unfrequented valleys resound with the con- 
fused voices of the multitude, the bleating and lowing of their flocks and 
herds, the hoarse roar of the camel, and the shouts and songs of the 
Nasars. 

“When the whole division is assembled, chiefs are appointed, and they 
renew their progress towards the Derajait. The Vaziris in the meantime 
are preparing for their reception with all the caution and secrecy of savage 
war ; their clans are assembled in the depths of the mountains, and a single 
scout, perhaps, watches on the brow of a rock, and listens in the silence 
of that desolate region for the hum of the approaching crowd, till at length 
the Nasars are heard, and the valleys are filled with the stream of men and 
flocks that pours down the bed and banks of the Gomal. The word is 
then passed round to the Vaziris, who hasten to the defiles by paths 
known only to themselves, and attack the disorderly crowd, or lie in ambush 
to cut off the stragglers, according to the remissness or vigilance they 
observe among their enemies. During this time of danger, which lasts 
a week or ten days, the Nasars are in an unusual state of preparation ; 
the power of the chiefs suppresses all feuds, and arranges the order of 
march and the means of defence. The whole division moves in a body ; 
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parties of chosen men protect the front, the flanks, and the rear, while 
the other Nasars drive on the sheep and camels, and hold themselves 
ready to repel any attack that may be made by their enemies. They had 
need, indeed, to be prepared, for the predatory disposition of the Vaziris 
is sharpened by long enmity; they give no quarter to any Nasar that 
falls into their hands. At length they reach the pass of Zirkani, issue 
out into the plains, and are spread over the whole of Daman from the 
frontier of Upper Sind to the hills of the Marwatis. Each horde has a 
particular tract where it is accustomed to encamp, and round which it 
ranges as the supply of forage requires. They encamp in circles, within 
which they shut up their cattle at night. Their life is now idle and un- 
wearied. The women do all the labour, pitch the tents, gather the wood, bring 
in water, and cook the dinner; the men only saunter out with the sheep and 
camels, and for this labor a very few men suffice. The mich hire out 
their cattle during their long halts, but the owner makes over the duty of 
accompanying them to some poor man, who gets a third of the hire for his 
labor. The women are never concealed, but they are said to be chaste and 
modest. When the snow has melted on the Takht-i-Saliman, the chiefs of 
the Nasar camps send to the Khan of the whole to fix a time for a couneil: 
on the appointed day they all repair to his camp, determine their route, 


again appoint chiefs, and soon after break up their camps and commence 
their return. 


“The Nasars were in the habit of paying to the Sikhs, not only 
the customs dues for the goods they brought, but also a grazing-tax for 
hberty to pasture their camels during winter and spring in the Derajat. 
On the arrival of Major Edwardes, the chief of the Nasars refused to pay 
anything at all, and from this cause arose a dilemma from which that 
gallant officer extricated himself with his accustomed decision. He deter- 
mined to attack the chief in the midst of his clan and try to carry him 
off. To do this he started from Kolachi in the night with about 300 
cavalry, Dtranis and Sikhs; on arrival near the eamp he found that of 
this number only seventy or eighty were present, the rest having remained 
behind on one pretence or another. He, however, determined to go on 
with the work in hand and led his men round to the rear of the Nasar 
camp, and calling on them to follow charged down on the camp; but of the 
seventy or eighty only fifteen followed him. Edwardes, however, got through, 
though with some danger, and finding a herd of Na&sar camels on the 
other side, he drove them off and sold them in satisfaction of the grazing- 
tax which the chief Shahzad had said he would never pay to the dogs of 
Sikhs and Faringis.” (EHlphinstone—Broadfoot—Lumsden— Edwardes.) 

NAWA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Ghilzée country, Afghanistan, 105 miles south-west of Ghazni. 
It is a large fort; vide Kala Abdal Rahman. (Campdlell.) 

NAWAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in Afghanistan, west of Ghazni. It is a plain mhabited by 
Mahamad Khojas (Ghilzdes), and said to be 20 miles in extent, without trees, 
but well cultivated. Water being found within a foot or two of the surface, 
it 1s perhaps the bed of an ancient mountain lake. The grasses are so abun- 
dant that it has always been a favorite place for the royal stud. The only 
supply procurable in this valley is a little grain. 
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Masson seems to say that Nawar is east of the Galkeh, for he says 
Ghazni stands on the river of Nawar. But Broadfoot says it is to the 
west of the valley of Jarmata, which is across the Galkoh. It is probable 
therefore there may be two Nawars. (Broad/foot.) 

NAZIAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan. It is about 8 miles in length, and is studded 
with forts from one extremity to the other, some of which are formidable 
positions. 

It is inhabited by the Sangai Khél section of Shinw&ris. Towards the 
south it contracts to a narrow defile, lined with forte in many parts, 
confined to the bed of the ‘nala,’ with precipitous rocky sides. 

During the British occupation of Afghanistan, a force under General 
Shelton moved out from Jalalabad to punish the Sangt Khél; 84 forts 
were taken in the course of the operations with a loss of about 50 killed and 
wounded ; among the former were Lieutenant Pigou, of the Engineers, and 
Captain Douglas, A. A.G. (Shelton.) 

NEKPAE KOL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A lead mine in the Hazéra mountains to the east of the Logar. Anti- 
mony in a metallic state is also said to exist in the same neighbourhood. 
— (Bellew.) 
NES H—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistin, on a route direct from Kalat-i-Ghilzse to 
Girishk. 
NIAZAES— 
A clan of Povindah Afghans, which number about 600 families and are 
sub-divided into four septs, v4z. :— 


Manrez khél cS, ... 150 tents. Musaud khél a ..» 160 tents. 
Narkhan ,, i ... 200 ,, Alikhél _,, ae ase BO “<p 


The remainder of this clan is located in the vicinity of Isakhél in the Bana 
district. They are British subjects and belong to the agricultural class. 
(H. B. Lumsden.) 
NIAZIS— 
A tribe who inhabit a portion of the valley of Alingar in Afghanistan. 
The Niazidara is a tributary glen towards the south. (Afasson.) 
] 


NIAZ MAHAMAD.—Lat. Long. ev. 
A village in Afghanistan on a circuitous route from Herat to Sar-i-pal.— 
(Thornton.) 

NIJRAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the great spur of the Hindi Kish 
which divides the Panjshér valley from that of Tagao, and joins the Punj- 
shér river between the junction of the Ghorband river and that of Koh 
Daman. Leech says it is divided into four glens, viz., Farakhsha, Ghask, 
Kalan, and Pathar, containing in all 12,000 houses of Pashaes and Tajaks, 
all independent. The inhabitants, while they speak Persian with strangers, 
generally converse among themselves in Pashae. (Masson—Leech.) 
NIKAPANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place in Afghanistan in the Kakar country, 37 miles from Rakhni 
on a road to Chotiali. There is sufficient water here for a small party. 
( Leech.) 
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NIMAK AB—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A salt spring in Afgh&nistin between Ghorband and Kaoshan. The salt 
bowever does not appear to be much used. (Lord,) 

NIMLA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, 24 miles west of Jalilabad, 77 miles from Kabal. 
It contains 80 houses, but is chiefly celebrated on account of an old royal 
garden which was made here by Babar. It is a square, each side of which 
is 350 yards, surrounded by a high mud wall. The area is laid out in cross 
avenues of plane trees, some of which rise to the height of 80 feet, and are 
from 10 to 12 feet in girth. A shallow canal of brick, 11 feet broad, formerly 
conveyed a stream of water down the principal walk. Summer houses 
and platforms shaded by the cypress and plane are scattered about the 
garden. The garden is famed for narcissus, posies of which are sent as 
presents to Kabal. 

Shah Shaja&h occupied this garden in 1809, when his troops, encamp- 
ed in the valley under Akram Khan, were totally defeated by Fateh 
Khan, Barakzaée. (Masson.) 

NISHANDEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A tributary valley of the Helmand near its source. It contains 7 or 8 forts, 
with some cultivated lands and grazing grounds, with a never failing 
rivulet. (Masson.) ; 

NOKDARIS—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A tribe mentioned by Babar as living west of Kabal. (Badur.) 

NOKRA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
cee village 6 miles from Herat on the Mashad road on north of the road, 

erk. 

NORGIL—Lat, Long. Elev. 

A division of the Kanar valley, 26 miles above Jalalabad, on the right 
a of the river. There isa fort ae with ng eg round it. The 
anar river at this portion is sometimes called the Nargil river. (Gréfiths.) 

NORI URDI- er 
A tribe mentioned by Wood as inhabiting the district of Urt and the 
valley of Stah Sang. They are probably Haziras. (Wood.) 

NOR MAHAMAD KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village and fort in Afghanistén, 86 miles from Kandahar, 30 miles from 
Marff, on the river Argesan. | 

NURSAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Kinar, about 75 miles above Jalalabad, on left bank of Kianar 

river, It isa large place containing about 500 houses, and a fort situated 

ps feral country in which rice is grown in great abundance.—(Makamed 
meen.) 

NORZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Peshin valley, Afghanistan, 40 miles north of Shal on the 
route to Ghazni. The valley is here fertile, well watered and -cultivated, 
and supplies are abundant. 

NURZAES— 

A section of the Panjpao Durant Afghans. They are next to the 
Barakzaes, the most numerous in the country; but as they are scattered 
through the hills in the west and the desert tract in the south of the 
Darani country, they by no means make eo great a figure in the 
Afghan nation. They are, however, a martial tribe, and those on the frontier 
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towards Seistén find constant exercise for their courage and enterprise in 
the mutual depredations in which they are engaged with the Biloche 
borderers. Almost the whole of them are shepherds, who spend the winter 
in the grassy spots which are found in the barren region they inhabit, and 
who retire in the middle of spring to Siah Band. They number 30,000 
families. Though this is one of the largest clans of Afghanistan, per- 
haps less is known about it than of any other. Travellers’ accounts of 
the road from Heraét to Kandahar contain numerous allusions to them 
and their plundering habits, but they are no more than allusions. Masson, 
for instance, talks of “Darawat, the country of the Nirzies towards the 
Helmand,” and Todd says “higher up the Ibrahim Jai river, than 
where it is crossed by the Herat and Kandahar, are 30 forts of Badizde 
Noorzaes.”” He then says:—There are two branches of the Narzaes, the 
“ Chalakzies”’ and the Badizaes, which are said to muster from 600 to 700 
families.” I cannot help thinking it possible the Nirzdes are not a numer- 
ous but a much scattered tribe, as they certainly are disunited. No mention 
is anywhere made of them in large bodies, and I should think they are a poor, 
marauding, semi-agricultural and semi-nomadic tribe. (Zodd—wMasson.) 


O. 


OBA-KAREZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 87 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzaée, 53 miles 
from Ghazni, on an open waste plain with a stream from a karez in front. 
There is no village here, but several small forts are scattered about at a 
short distance around. Supplies are scarce, but water, grass, camel forage and 
fuel are in abundance. The whole plain in the vicinity is covered with 
flocks of sheep and goats and droves of camels, and there are but few forts 
to be seen. 
The inhabitants of the small district of Oba are Taraki Ghilz&es 
and a few Dirinis. (Hough—Camplell—Garden—Broadfoot.) 
OCHAMARGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small post in the Ktram district, Afghanistan, 56 miles Karam fort, 169 
miles from Kohat. No supplies, and, except at certain times in-summer, no 
forage is procurable. The horses of the country are fed on worm-wood ; water 
is plentiful from springs. The encamping ground is good, but the heights 
all around require to be held. It is also called Hazra. (Lumsden.) 
OGAR DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A passin Badakshain over a spur which divides the valley of Mashad 
from that of Taishkhan. It is described as “steep.” (Wood.) 
OHTAKIS— 
A division of the Taran sept of the great Ghilzie clan of Afghanistan. 
They number about 5,000 or 6,000 families, and are chiefly employed in agri- 
culture and commerce, yet they live a great deal in tents and feed many 
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flocks. They are mixed with the Tokhis in the tract south of the range 
of Mukar. (iphinstone.) 

OK AL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afgh&nistan, 48 miles south of Herat. It is a small place in 
the south-east corner of an immense valley, which lies between two high 
ridges running east and west. Parts of this valley in the centre are culti- 
vated, and near the village there is plenty of water. 

Forster says it is inhabited by Persians. (Christie—JSorster.) 

OKAR SA HIB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, about 8 miles from Toba in the Kakar 
country. (Outram.) 

OKE— Lat. Long. Elev. 
One of the names of the district in Afghanistan in which Jorven is situated. 
This name is not mentioned by any one else, so for any information of 
the district, see Lash Jorven. (Christie.) 

OLIPU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, north of Laghman and south of Kafaristan. 
Griffiths considers that its natural characteristics strongly resemble those 
of the valleys of the Himalaya, especially in the abundance, large growth, 
and excellence of its timber trees. The bottom of the valley, which is 
about three thousand feet above the sea, produces very fine oaks, and thick 
forests of these extend up the sides of the enclosing mountains to the 
height of about four thousand five hundred feet above the same level. At 
that elevation commence the forests of Zaitoon, or wild olive, which clothe 
the mountains for a farther height of two thousand feet. The deodar cedar 
grows in great abundance above this to the elevation of ten thousand feet. 
The timber used at Kabal being of bad quality and high price, it would be 
very desirable for that place that favorable means should be found for trans- 
porting thither the produce of these fine forests. This, however, is im- 
practicable on account of the intervening difficulties; but the timber of 
Olipar could certainly be floated to the river of Kabal down the stream 
which flows through the valley, and is described by Griffiths as a large 
torrent. Once afloat on the Kabal river, there would be no insurmount- 
able obstacle to its passage as far as the ocean. (Griffths.) 

OMNA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, situated high up in the Saliman range, not far from 
the Kotal-i-Sarwandi. It is noted as a refuge for robbers. (Broadfoot.) 

OPI A N—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghorband valley, Afghanistan, north of Charikar, on 
one of the roads to the Kaoshan pass. ‘The Syads of this place are good 
guides in travelling through the passes of the Hindi Kash, whose inhabit- 
ants are independent. (Leech.) 

ORAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, at a spring, the fifth stage on the road by 
the Kandar valley from the Gomal to Kandahar. It is on the east of the 
Suliman range. There are generally a few tents of Lili Khéls here. 
(Broadfoot.) 

OSHLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Two forts in Afghanistan, Ghazni district, with 20 families. The ground 
round is completely void of brushwood, and no supplies are procurable. 
It is on the left bank of the Ghazni nver. (Broadfoot.) 
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PACHLAWE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, near the junction of the Argandab river and the 
Helmand. (TZhornton.) 

PADSHAH KHANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Logar division of Kabal, Afghanistan. It is noted for the 
excellence of its manufacture of porous water goblets, which are carried 
from this place to Kabal in great numbers. (Bel/ew.) 

PAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 256 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan, 162 miles 
from Kandahar, on Sakhi Sarwar road, containing 200 houses of Dhumad 
Kakars. Water is procured from a stream. (Leech.) 

PAGHJU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 15 miles south from the top of the Khawak pass, 
It has 200 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 

PAGHMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of mountains in Afghanistan which lie to the west of Kabal. It 
may be said to originate in the ridge which divides the Ghorband valley from 
that of the Helmand, and to continue south to the point south of the Unae 
pass where it splits into three branches. There is also a district of Kabal 
called Paghman, which lie south-west towards the Hazara country. It has 
not a very good soil. The villages of this district are built in little glens, 
from each of which issues a stream which supplies the cultivation. The back 
of the Paghman range is elevated, and is occupied by various tribes of 
Haz&ras who are quite independent. (Hiphinstone—Moorcroft—Pottinger.) 

PAJAGARH—Lat. ae Elev. 
A village in Kafaristan, 254 miles from Jalalabad, 74 miles from Kashkar, 
on the Alingar river, formerly consisting of 3800 houses of Ka&fars but 
now uninhabited. (Leech.) 

PAKATANGI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kinar valley, Afghanistan, 10 miles from Jalalabad, 
consisting of a few scattered huts. (Leeck.) 

PALALAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan Garmsel, 196 miles south-west from Kandahar, 
on left bank of Helmand river, containing 100 huts of Biloches and Bareches. 

Leech. 

PALTAN AE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Zirmat, Afghanistan, between Kolalgti and the Saliman 
range, inhabited by ‘Minzees’. (Broadfoot.) 

PALTU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Afghanistan which rises in the pass of that nafne, and runs through 
Katawaz to the lake Abistada; in its course it becomes slightly brackish, 
its banks are never above 4 feet high, and it has a stream about 20 feet wide 
and 1 foot deep. The pass of Palt@ is said to be difficult, and leads among 
craggy mountains from Zirmat to the Karoti country and the source 
of the Dwa Gomal. (Broadfoot.) 
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PALTU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on Vakhan, Badakhsh§n, the first met with in that country on the 
road from Badakhshén Proper. (Wood.) 
PALYANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kakar country, Afghanistan, 14 miles from Chotial1, 
consisting of 20 houses of Zarkan Pathéns. It is subject to the chief of 
Kola. (Leech.) 
PANAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Ghazni district, inhabited by about 500 
Andar Ghilz&es. Supplies for a small force could be obtained. Among the 
hillocks here are camps of shepherds and Lohani merchants who emigrate in 
winter. There is a supply of water from “karez.” (Broadfoot.) 
PANAZAE— 
A section of the Kakar tribe. 
PANDIT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in K&faristan on the Kinar frontier, said to be situated in the 
ridge of a tableland at the extremity of a valley and to contain 1,000 houses. 
(Hasson.) 
PANDU 
A tribe of Siahpésh Kafars, who formerly occupied the valley of Pohan and 
now hold the east portion of the valley of Mel (Alishang). Here they have 
several villages, viz., ‘ Mukoowatoo’, ‘ Niwlee’, ‘ Teylee’, ‘ Pandoo’, ‘ Parmah- 
: ee A very few of this tribe have become converts to Islamism. (Raverty.) 
AN 
A tribe of Afghans who inhabit the small district of Sebi. They are 
a very small clan now. Elphinstone says that there are numbers of their 
descendents in the southern provinces of India. (Hlphinstone—DEl Hoste.) 
PANJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Vakhan, Badakhshén, on the Panj mver. The houses are 
built of stone, and the town is defended by a stone fort which successfully 
resisted an attack of the Chinese. Yaks are common here, as is a race of 
hardy ponies. The revenue of the place is principally derived from slaves, 
who are sold from among the people at the pleasure of the chief. (Moorcro/t.) 
PANJA—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,810 feet. 
A halting place in Afgh&nistan, 52 miles from Kalat-1-Ghilzée, 92 miles from 
Ghazni, near some springs west of the Tarnak river. There are a great many 
forts and villages (amongst others Kala-i-Jaéfar) scattered on both sides of 
the river under the hills, and the valley is highly cultivated. Supplies 
are scarce, but water, grass, and camel forage are abundant. (Hougi.) 
PANJAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Balkh district, Afghan-Tarkistén, containing 400 or 
500 houses. (AMoorcroft.) 
PANJAN GOSHT— 
A range of mountains, said by Thornton to be in Afghanistan, to the east 
of the Farah valley towards its upper end, and to the left of the route 
from Kandahar to Herat, at 220 miles from the former place. They are 
said to be 12,000 feet in elevation. They are probably a part of the Siah 
Koh range in Ghor. I never heard the name elsewhere. (Zhornton.) 
PANJ DEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 130 miles from Herat on the road to Merv. It 
consists of about 300 tents of Tarkmans. (4d00¢¢.) 
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PANJ GUZAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghaén-Torkistan, 70 miles from Maemana on the Herat 
road, consisting of 60 tents. Cultivation is here extensive, and water and 
forage are abundant. (Pa/mer.) 

PANJPAO— 
A grand division of the Darani clan, which includes the Narzies, Alizaes, 
Ishakzades, KhOngianis, and Makas. (£/phinstone.) 

PANJSHER—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan, the mver of which rises on the south of the 
Hinda Kish in the Khawak Pass. Its length, including its sinuosities, is 
about 70 miles, its general direction being south-west and north-east. It 
is said to contain 7,000 families, all of which, except those at Khawak, 
are resident within 45 miles of its entrance. Probably there is no district 
throughout Kabal better peopled than this or with more signs of prosperity. 
The valley in most places is about a mile and a half wide, and it nowhere 
exceeds twice that breadth. 

Numerous streams from the north and south join its main river, and it is 
up the banks of those that the inhabitants have placed their dwellings. 
The valley is naturally sterile. Everything here is artificial. Panjshér, 
like all the cultivated valleys of Afghanistan, owes its productiveness and 
its beauty to man, there being scarcely a tree but what has been planted 
by his hand. There is little land fit for cultivation, but the whole of it is in 
crop. 

The orchard and mulberry plantations furnish the staple support of its 
inhabitants. Though limited in range, the scenery of Panjshér is soft 
and beautiful. Its rugged, red-tinged surface is dotted over with castellated 
dwellings, whose square corner towers and solid walls rising on every knoll 
are relieved by the smiling foliage of fruit trees and the lively green of the 
garden-like fields which surround them. 

Yet this fair scene is chiefly peopled by robbers, whose lawless lives and 
never-ending feuds render it an unfit abode for honest men. 

Notwithstanding the quarrels which perpetually occur in this region, where 
blood is constantly shed and castles demolished, the mulberry plantations 
of the valleys have always been spared. ‘The destruction of these would 
complete the ruin of a family, and if often repeated, as it assuredly would be, 
were the system once introduced, must desolate the valley, mulberry flour 
being the staff of life in the Kohistan. 

Since the reign of Timirlang, the Panjshéris have been virtually 
independent of the many rulers who have successively occupied the Kabal 
throne. Prior to that period they were governed by nine Khans, revered 
the king’s authority, and peaceably paid their taxes. Now every man is 
for himself, and the valley has consequently become a scene of turbulence 
and unnatural warfare. They acknowledged Dist Mahamad Khan as their 
ruler, but added nothing to his exchequer. It is calculated that, in the 
event of a religious or a national war, this valley could send out 10,000 
armed men. On such occasions their domestic feuds lie dormant for the 
time to be revived when peace returns. The same unity of action would 
have shown itself had Dédst Mahamad attempted to force a tribute from 
them. It is more than questionable whether the tribute realised from 
them would for some years defray the expenses of its collection, either in 
this region or among any of the hill-tribes in Afghanistan. 
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The Panjshéris have the reputation of being good soldiers. Their arms 
are the musket and the long kmnife-like sword of the Afghans. All their 
muskets bear an Euglish mark on the lock. In Ktndiz a matchlock is 
preferred to a flint lock, but south of Hindt Ktsh it is otherwise. The 
Uzbaks detest the very sight of pistols, but an Afghan or Tajak covets 
their possession. 

Leagues similar to those existing between the Kafars and Badakhshis and 
others also prevail here. These are in force during the summer, at the close 
of which season the hostages are returned. Yearly, when the passes open, 
the leagues are renewed. Sometimes this pacific compact is broken, but 
this does not happen so frequently as to do a way with all confidence be- 
tween the contracting parties. When the truce ceases, hostilities commence. 
In the stealthy advance and the night attack, the cunning of the Kafar 
gives him the advantage; but in open day the musket of the Panjshéri 
is more than a match for the Kafar spear. 


The Panjshéris, like the rest of the Kohistanis, are Tajaks. They are 
Sani Mahamadans, and not being very old in the faith are the more 
violently bigotted. Before Babar’s time they are said to have been K§fars ; 
and it is also stated that the Sar Alangis became Miisalmans about the 
Same era. There are few weavers amongst the former people, but their 
clothing is principally procured from the bazaar of Kabal. The Panjshéris, 
while they speak Persian, also understand the Pashae language. 


Masson mentions that formerly there was a silver mine in this valley. 

The passes leading from Panjshér over the Hinda Kiish are the Khawak, 
Bazarak, Thal and Pirian. 

In the Panjshér valley are considerable vestiges of a state of former 
Importance, and it is supposed that the former inhabitants were of the same 
race as the Kafars. There is a place of peculiar religious repute among the 
Hindias called Salgram at the head of this valley. (Wood—Masson—Leech.) 


PANJSHER—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A river of the Koh Daman of Kabal, which rises in the south slope of 
the Hindti Kash, near the Khawak Pass, and which is joined by the waters 
of the Ghorband and Parwan rivers at Ali Btrj, at the north-east end 
of the Begram plain in latitude 34° 54' 46’, and after being joined by the 
Barik-ab, it joims the Kabal river. A short distance beyond the entrance 
of this valley, it contracts so as not to leave a footpath between the stream 
and its steep black sides. But before quitting the mountains, the water 
expands to a width of 87 feet with a depth of 12. Here it is crossed by 
a wooden bridge, and from the centre of this mcketty fabric the best 
view of the valley is obtained. Looking upwards a snaky line of inter- 
mingled white and green water is seen, leaping and twisting among the 
huge stones that save its narrow bed. Presently it enters the basin over 
which the bridge stands, where the quiet unruffled surface of the stream 
pleasingly contrasts with the turmoil above. The current here is hardly 
perceptible, and so beautifully transparent is the stream, that the stones 
at the bottom can be counted. The water glides slowly onward till it 
reaches the lower lip of the basin, when it pours down with a headlong 
fury, tumbling and foaming as violently as ever, until it is lost sight of in the 
extensive mulberry plantations of Galbar, a straggling village on the banks 
of the Panjshér, just without the valley. (Wood.) 
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PAOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, Afghanistan, 6 miles below Darband. and containing 
100 houses. (Mahamed Ameen.) 
PAPSIN — Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village inthe Hisarak division, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, consisting 
of two portions, termed respectively Bala and Pain. The former has 100 
houses, the latter 80, both inhabited by Tajaks. (MacGregor.) 
PARANCHEH— 
A race of Hindkis of Afghanistan, who are scattered in various parts. Of 
their descent nothing is known, though Masson says they can hold con- 
verse with the Siahposh K&afars, their dialect to some extent coinciding 
with that of the Kafars. There are a few families of them in the Péanj- 
shér valley. Raverty also mentions that the only traders found at the head 
of the Swat valley are Paranchehs. They are also to be found to inhabit in 
British territory, 1,117 being found in the Bana district, 4,135 in Péshawar, 
1,370 in Kohat, and 629 in Hazara, besides a number in the Rawal Pindi 
division. Their dialect is not unlike Hindi, and it is possible they may 
be the same race as the Kafars. 

Alim-ula also mentions that Paranchehs are traders in Swat, and the 
caravans which go through the. Khaebar are mostly conducted by them. 
They are much trusted by, and receive great pecuniary assistance from, rich 
chiefs and bankers of the Panjab. (Z/phinstone—Masson— Raverty—Aleem- 
oola— Punjab Report—Munphool.) 

PARAS— 
A small independent tribe of Afghanistan, who inhabit the upper portion 
of the Kirm&n glen in Kiram, and have numerous villages scattered along 
the glen which 1s very narrow. (Lumsden.) 


PARI DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The defile which is better known as the Jagdalak. (Hough.) 
PAROPAMISUS—Lat. Long. Elev. 


The name given by the ancients to the mountains between Ghazni and 
Herat, Balkh, and Kandahar. I do not propose to follow this name, as, 
besides being perfectly unknown and fanciful, it is also very inconvenient 
to include ‘many great and distinct ranges under one name. If one name 
was advisable for the country comprised within these mountains, that of 
Hazarajat would describe it far more aptly than Paropamisus. 
PARW ANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 11 miles north of Herat. It is situated in a 
high valley, considerably more elevated than Herat. It is inhabited by 
Tajaks, who cultivate the soil a little by means of canals. Around the 
village are hills and high plains producing worm-wood, which is browsed 
by the wild antelope. It 1s much subject to forays from the Jamshidis. 
(Abdot¢t.) 
PARWAN DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A river of the Koh Daman, Kabal, which rises in the mountains of Hinda 
Kash, and flowing between the rivers of Panjshér and Ghorband, unites 
with the latter about four miles from the hills. The Sar Alang Pass over 
the Hinda Kish, which Wood attempted unsuccessfully to cross in the 
winter, exists at the head of this valley. From the south foot of the pass to 
the village of Iangheran, the Parwan valley is a narrow rocky defile, with 
either high bluffs for its sides or mountains rising with steep acclivities, but 
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after passing that village it assumes a softer character, the mulberry tree ris- 
ing in terraces up its scantily earth-clad sides. The valley is here very tor- 
tuous, and at every turn a portion of the mountain projects into the stream. 
Upon these outlying shoulders there are always patches of level ground, 
upon which are always erected the castellated buildings of the Saralangis. 
Parwundurra has attained a very unpleasant notoriety to the British from 
an action which took place here on the 2nd November 1840, when General 
Sale’s force came up with the remnants of Dist Mahamad’s army, who 
finding himself pressed faced about and came down to the charge. 
The matchless gallantry of the officers, Captains Fraser and Ponsonby, 
Lieutenants Crispin and Broadfoot, and Dr. Lord was not seconded by the 
men under their command, who fled followed by the enemy’s cavalry. 
Captains Fraser and Ponsonby were desperately wounded, and Lieutenants 
Crispin and Broadfoot and Dr. Lord were killed. (Wood—Kaye.) 


PASHAE— 

A race of Afgh&nistén which formerly was more numerous, but is now 
obscure and nearly forgotten. Leech says they inhabit the districts of 
‘Mundal,’ ‘ Chitela,’ ‘Parena,’ ‘ Koondee,’ and ‘Seva Koolman.’ Masson 
says we are enabled to trace a people of this name throughout the whole 
country from Panjshér to Chitral. In Nurao are still a few Pashae families ; 
in Laghm§n, a village at the foot of Koh Karinj, preserves the appellation of 
Pashae; in Kiinar, the actual town of Pashit, retains a nominal memento 
of the Pashae race, as in Bajaéwar does the village of Pash-gram. The 
inhabitants of Panjshér and Nijrao, speaking the Pashae dialect, although 
now calling themselves Tajaks, may not unreasonably be supposed to be 
of Pashae descent; and the same remark may apply to the Safi’s of 
Taghao and the Dara Nar, &c., and to the inhabitants of Lughman, 
(Leech— Masson.) 


PASHAGAE— 
A tribe of Siah Posh Kafars who formerly held the valley of Saekal. 
a portion of which, containing the large towns of ‘ Doomeeah,’ ‘ Kandlah,’ 
‘Parandol,’ and ‘Taroo,’ it continues to retain. The people of these places 
have become Mahamadans. Of the remainder of the tribe who follow their 
ancient religion, some dwell in the country of the Siah Pésh and some to 
the north in the valley of Mel. (Raverty.) 


PASTA N—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 15 miles from Herat, on a road to And- 
khii. (Zhornton.) 

PATA R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
One of the four tributary glens of the Nijrao valley in Afghanistan. 
It is inhabited by Pashaes and Tajaks and is independent. (Leecd.) 

PECH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tributary glen of the Ktnar valley in Afghanistan, on right bank above 
Chigansarae. It is inhabited by Safis who are on very good terms with 
the Kafars. (Masson.) 

PECH-A-PECH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An alternative path on the Kaoshan road over the Hindi Kish, Afghanis- 
tan, which is sometimes used by caravans when the Kaoshan river swelling 
breaks the lower road. (Leech.) 

PERMULIS—See Farmlis. 
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PESH BOLAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in the Mohmand Dara sub-division of Jalalabad, Afghanistan. 
It contains 400 houses of Tajaks. 

Durmg the Afghan campaign there was a detachment of Jazailchis 
here under Captain Ferris. On the 18th November 1841, the detachment, 
which then consisted of 300 infantry and 25 cavalry, was attacked by a 
small party of insurgents. These on the 15th had increased to upwards of 
5,000 men, principally composed of Sangikhél Shinwaris, Pésh-Bolakis, 
Kaichis, &c., who attacked the fort with some vigor. On the 16th it was 
found that the ammunition of the detachment was nearly exhausted, so it 
was determined to cut their way through the rebels. This operation 
was effected with the loss of some 16 killed and 25 wounded, and the 
detachment arrived at Girdah where they were protected by Tarabaz Khan, 
chief of the Mohmands. All public and private property had to be left 
behind, including among the former Rs. 38,000 belonging to Govern- 
ment. (Ferris.) 


PES HI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A halting place in Afghanistan, 25 miles east of Kalat-i-Ghilzde, at the 
foot of a pass. The inhabitants are Ghilzie, and they havea customs 
station here. There is a spring of water here. (Lumeden.) 


PESHIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 


g 

A valley of Afghanistan, being the middle portion of the valley of the 
Lora river, Barshdr being the upper and Shérawak the lower. It is 
divided from the Atchakz&e country by the Khojeh Amran range, and 
from Shal by the Takhatt ridge. It is 30 miles broad and 60 miles long, 
and its elevation is about 5,000 feet. 

Péshin is inhabited by Tor Tarins, by different families of Syads and 
a few dependent Kakars, the number of which may be 10,000 families. 
The principal employment of the inhabitants is agriculture, but the water 
of the river flows in so deep a bed as to make it difficult to raise for pur- 
poses of irrigation, and the land is therefore in a great measure dependent 
upon rain. Bullocks are used for ploughing. A great proportion of the 
inhabitants, however, are employed in trade between Kandahar and Sind. 

Situated between the well-cultivated districts of Barshdre and Shora- 
wak, the Péshingis can easily be supplied with grain from either quarter. 
The Tarins and Syads both possess flocks of sheep which thrive on very 
little. (E/phinstone— Connolly— Hough— Masson.) 


PEW A R—Lat. Lone. Elev. 


PEWAR—Lat. Lo 


A village in the Kiram valley, Afghanistan, 25 miles from Kiram, 
built at the head of a ravine in a narrow gorge. It is a large village and 
contains almost as many Hindis as Mahamadans, engaged in a thriving 
retail trade of goods imported from Kaba] and the Panjab. The men of 
Péwar act as guides and guards to the Bangash and Tiri pilgrims, who 
could never otherwise pass the country of their inveterate enemies, the 
Jajis. These men therefore take them by unfrequented roads to Logar. 
(H. B. Lumsden.) - 
ev. 


ng. 
A pass in the Karam valley, Afghanistén, leading over a south spur of 
the Saféd Koh, on the road from Ktram to Ghazni or Kabal. From 
the village of Habibkala, the road after passing through the village 
of Péwar crosses several deep ravines running through broken ground, 
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covered with oak tree jungle, and commanded in many places by 
spurs running down from the wange separating this from the Ispingawi 
road. At 5 miles a little cultivation belonging to the Mangals of Tarae 
and Kutarae is passed. Atabout 7 miles from Habibkala, the road _ gradually 
ascending latterly along the bed of a ravine, the foot of the pass is reached. 
The ascent is by a regular zigzag, the gradient not very steep; but there 
being one or two large rocks in the road, some labor would be necessary 
to render it practicable to take guns over even with drag ropes. The hills 
are thickly covered with pines, gews, &. On the crest is a tower con- 
structed for the protection of the road and held by Mangals. The de- 
scent to Zabardast Kala is very gradual, along a glade in the midst of 
undulations covered with a dense pine forest. (H. B. Lumsden.) 
PHAIWAR KUI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Dera Ishmael Khan district into the Ushtar- 
ana country, 5 miles from Gorwali and 6 miles north of the Kaorah pass. 
(Johnstone—Edwardes.) 
- PIMURI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A defile in Afghanistan between Kalt and Bamian. It is of a peculiarly 
wild character. The mountains that wall this narrow ravine have evidently 
been rent asunder by some tremendous subterraneous convulsion. Their © 
bases nearly join, and their sides are almost perpendicular. Beetling crags 
threaten the traveller from above, whilst immediately below his insecure 
pathway, a brawling stream cascades through the length of the chasm. At 
one place the stream is bridged over for a distance of 200 paces by a portion 
of the mountain that has fallen across the ravine. (/ood.) 


PIR KHAR—Lat Long. Elev 
A mountain at the south corner of the Pamér and east of the Chitral pass. 
PIR KISRI—Lat. Lon Elev. 


A volcano in Seistan, Afghanistan. i The hill produces sal ammoniac, common 
salt, alum, sulphur, and sulphate of zinc, which are collected and brought 
to Kandahar. ( Bellew.) 

PISHUT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kinar valley, Afghanistan, 50 miles above Jalalabad on left 
bank of the river. There is a fort here belonging to the Syads of Kianar. 
During the Afghan campaign a force of three 9-pounders, 14 regiments of 
infantry, and one regiment of cavalry was detached under Colonel Orchard to 
reduce it. An attempt was very gallantly made by Lieutenants Pigou and 
Tytler to blow in the gate, but owing to the damp, it did not succeed. Our 
loss was 65 killed and wounded. ‘The Syads evacuated the fort soon after. 

Aleemoola says Pishit can turn out 4,000 matchlock men of the tribe 

Salarzde Ibrahim Khél. (Orchard—Aleemoola.) 

POLADEH.—See Faoladi. 

POPALZAE. 
A clan of Dirani Afghans, for a long time the leading tribe in Afghanistan, 
and furnishing through its chief branch the Sadoz&es, the king of that 
country. Their principal residence is in the neighbourhood of Shahr-i- 
Safa in the lower part of the valley of the Tarnak. Some also reside 
at Kandahar, and a considerable colony has found its way to the dis- 
tant city of Maltan, to which they have probably been driven by some 
political event in the tribe. The rest of the Popalzies chiefly reside in the 
hilly country north of Kandahar. They are a numerous clan, generally 
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reckoned by the most moderate estimates at 12,000 families. Though some 

of them are shepherds, by much the greater number are e in agricul- 

ture. They are reckoned the most civilized of the Dirani clans. The 

Vazir of the king was generally chosen from a member of the Bamezde 

division of them, and it was from among the Popalzaes that most of the 

great officers of state were chosen. (Hiphinstone.) 
POSTA KACH—Lat. Long. ev. 

A halting place in Afghanistan on the Gomal road, at the junction of the 

Zhob with the Gomal river. Caravans stop here to drink the water 

of the Zhob before crossing the Ghwalari pass. 

The route of Manzi leaves the main road from this place. (Broadfoot.) 
POTI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, to the west of the road, and about 43 miles from 

Kandahar towards Kalat-1-Ghilzae. Between Khél Akhtn and this village 

is a pass called the Potidara, which consists of a defile 200 yards long 

and 10 to 15 broad on the brow of a hillock. (Hough—Garden.) 
POTI—Lat. Long. Elev. . 
A village in Afghanistan, 185 miles from Ghazni, 110 miles from Qwetta, 
inhabited by Barakzaés. (NV. Campéeli.) 
‘POVINDAHS. 
The great trading tribe of Afghanistan. There is no information of their 
descent, but they are sub-divided into four clans: Lohani, Nasar, Niaz1, 
and Karoti. 

These again are sub-divided, as will be seen on a reference to their titles. 

The Povindahs are pastoral in their mode of life; during the autumn 
months, they proceed down the Ghwalari or Zhdb passes, and leaving 
their families to graze the spare cattle in the Derajat, a portion of the tribe 
goes on with goods to Delhi, Cawnpore, &c., and arranges so as to be back 
about the commencement of March, when the clans again pick up their 
families and worldly goods, and move up the passes to the Ghazni and 
Kalat-i-Ghilzae districts, sending on caravans to Kabal, Bokhara, Kandahar, 
and Herat (the Karoti division carry on most of the trade with the latter 
place), the whole returning in time to accompany the tribe down the 
passes again. 

To any one commonly familiar with the internal divisions of Afghanistan, 
a glance at the map of Central Asia will suffice to convey a just notion of 
the enterprise these merchants have voluntarily undertaken and successfully 
accomplished. They sell to the luxurious Mahamadan at Delhi the dried 
fruits of Bokhéra, and buy at Calcutta English calico and muslin for the 
soft harems of Herat and the savage tribes of Tarkistén; while midway in 
their path lie the rugged mountains of Saliman, whose snows and torrents 
are friendly in comparison with the unappeasable Vaziris who live 
amongst them, and carry on against the merchants “ war to the knife,” 
year after year and generation after generation. 

To meet the opposition that awaits them at this part of their road, the 
Povindahs are compelled to move in large bodies of from five thousand to 
ten thousand, and regular marches and encampments are observed, under an 
elected Khan or leader exactly like an army moving through an enemy’s 
country. 

A day’ s march in the Vaziri hills seldom passes without a skirmish in 
van or rear, the cutting up of some stragglers, or the plundering of some 
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cattle. Occasionally there is a regular pitched battle of the most bloody 
character, when any particular event has occurred to exasperate the hatred 
on both sides. The merchants have more than once attempted to come to a 
compromise with their enemies, and arrange for an unmolested passage on 
payment of a fixed “black mail,” but the Vaziri council has invariably 
and, nemine dissentiente, refused the offer of peace. 

The consequence is that the Povindahs are as much soldiers as merchants. 
They are always heavily armed, even while pasturing their flocks and herds 
in the Dérajat, though they pay the British Government the compliment 
of going unarmed into India. In appearance, with their storm-stained 
Afghan clothing, reckless manners, and boisterous voices, they are the 
rudest of the rude; and though the few individuals, who are deemed 
sufficient to conduct the caravans into India, show a cunning quite commer- 
cial in their mild and quiet conduct, never taking the law into their own 
hands, and always appealing to the justice of the magistrates, yet when 
united in large bodies, as they are throughout the winter and spring, in the 
plain of the Indus, they are, or fain would be, utterly lawless and succumb 
only to superior force. They paid heavy custom dues to the Sikh authori- 
ties on the Indus, because there was no help for it, as their caravans would 
otherwise have been seized in the Panjab; but beyond that the Sikhs - 
never ventured to interfere with them, though they committed all sorts of 
depredations on the lands under the skirts of the hills. 

Edwardes says:—I hardly ever saw a Povindah who had not one or 
more wounds on his body; and the loss of an eye, broken noses, scored 
skulls, lame legs, and multilated arms, are almost as common as freckles in 
England. 

The Povindahs in their migrations come through the Ghwalari Pass in 
the following order :— 

First.—The “Nasar’ Povindahs in four different classes, who come one 
after the other in regular succession, 22., 

1, the ‘Ghuwaeewal;’ 2, the ‘Gosfundwal;’ 3, Nasars possessing small 
means ; 4, Nasars having larger merchandize. 

All these four classes are composed of 2,000 families and 5,000 men, of 
whom 3,000 bear arms and 2,000 are laborers. 

There are other 4,000 families of Nasars living in the Milkyaib hills. 

The latter possess 12,000 camels, the former 10,000 bullocks and 
donkies—these graze in the hills, and 40,000 sheep, a small number of 
which come down to graze at the foot of the hills. 

Second.—The ‘“ Niazi Mitthe”’ Povindahs. Number of families, 315; 
number of men, 500; number of camels, 2,500. 

Third.—The “ Karoti” tribe. Number of families, 875; number of men, 
1,500; number of camels, 4,500. 

Fourth.—The “ Daotaéni” tribe. Number of families, 250; number of 
men, 500; number of camels 3,000. 

Fifth—The ‘“ Mankhel” tribe. Number of families, 750; number of 
men, 1,050; number of camels, 4,000. 

These tribes return in the order they came. 

The above custom has obtained for seven generations past. 
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The articles brought by the Povindah merchants from Central Asia are— 
From Bokhara and Khokand, they bring 


Raw silk bi ... From Bokhfra. 

Horses eee ... From Bokbiara. 

Churus a ... From Samarkand. 

Toorunjbeen (manna) ... From Bokhara. 

Shawl wool (put) ... From Khokand through Bokbira. 
Bokhara gold coins. 


Russian articles purchased at Bokhara— 


Kulabatoon ia ... Gold or imitation. 
Tar Kulabatoon ... .... Gold and silver wire and thread. 
Russian gold coins ; furs (junjab). 


Articles purchased at Kabal and the Kabal hillse— 


Pishtachio nuts, dried grapes, almonds, pomegranates of Jalalabad, melons, 
grapes, pears, kernels of apricots, shirkisht, a substance which rests like dew 
on certain trees used as medicine, asafcetida, aloo-bokhara, cummin seeds, 
black ; safflower, ‘ pushmeena,’ ‘ puttoos,’ sheepskins, barak, and ‘ kark’ 
cloaks, Nundramee rupees, a silver coin of Kabal, dallu khafuk (skin), 
boozghoonj, a dye used for coloring silk. 


Articles purchased at Kandahar are— 

Pomegranates, figs, dried fruits, manna, “ salub,” salep or orchis mascala, 
assafoetida, red and white; koolah urkcheen, embroidered caps. 

Articles from Mashad, Persia, Herat, and Urganj purchased at Kandahar— 

Carpets of Mashad, Persia, Herat, and Urganj; turquoise, from Persia ; 
jujube fruit from Herat (currants), “mustgee roomee,” pushm thread 
(goat hair), saffron; asburg, a dye; Herat silks, roseflowers, catgut for 
bowstrings ; antimony, quince seed, violet flowers. 

Articles purchased at Ghazni and in the district— 

Madder, for coloring pushmeena; sheep-wool; liquorice, aloo-bokhara, 
Kabal rice, ghee, sarsaparilla, gum arabic, chilghoza (pinus gerardiana), 
mint, shorapez, rhubarb, dry whey of sheep-milk. 

The goods the Povindahs export from India are— 

From Bombay, Fatehgarh, and Calcutta, they take 

English cotton piece-goods, silks of all lees chintz of various colors, 
European colored cloths, merino, broad-cloth, velvet, copper, tin, tea, other 
skins, cardamoms, small and large, from Bombay ; black bepper, betel-nuts, 
and dried ginger from Bombay. 

Articles purchased at Benares— 

Brocades, ‘ Dopattas,’ manufactured at Benares; Benares silks, worked 
in gold, for female dress; Kinaree, gold thread; badla, gold or silver 
thread; shoes from Delhi; pushmeena shawls, &c., from Amritsar; sugar, 
produced in the Trans-Sutle) States, hills and plains, purchased at Amritsar ; 
country muslins from Behar. . 

Articles purchased at Mualtan— 

Indigo, Multan chintz, silk, square pieces, painted covering for bedding ; 
slippers; cardamoms, small and large, brought from Bombay ; betelnuts, 
black peppers, and dry ginger from Bombay. 
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Articles purchased at Marwar— : 

Julunkur chintz, Ulwar chintz, Gijrat brocades, cornelians, “ ukeek,’’ 
brought from Cambay; Julunkur tuk-lihalf, or painted covering for bed- 
ding ; jullunkur roomals. 


From India and the Panjab generally— 

Borax, cassia fistula, sal ammonia, myrobolam, belliric myrobolam, amla 
(phyllanthns emblica), turmeric, wusma or dye for the hair, zumuch 
(a mordant), carbonate of potash, black salt, pewter, steel, chaksoo (a medicine 
for eye disease), honey, cotton thread, ropes for charpais. 

The value of the merchandise annually imported into, and exported from, 
India by the various sections is— 


Tribe. Imports. Exports, ehares: 
34 taken to Kandahir. 
1. N&ear ... ue 1,00,000 1,50,000 5 to Kabal. 
2. Niazi Mitthe ... 25,000 15,000 Ditto. 
(Majith dye.) seat 
__ to Kabal. 
3. Karoti i 2,00,000 2,50,000 4 to Bornes 
i to Kabal. 
4. Daot&nt 1,00,000 1,25,000 i to Bokhara 
5. Miankbel —... 2,00,000 2,50,000 Pulte: 





The relative value of the exports by the three routes of the Bolan, the 
Ghwalari, and the Khaebar Passes is— 


Relative 
Route. proportion. 
By the Bolan Pass oe eee eee eee 04 
9 Ghwalari eee eee eee eee 2 
»  Khaebar a sa si we 2 
3$ 
eas 


‘Kafilahs’ of Povindah merchants from Afghan first come to Dera Ismael 
‘Khan by the Ghwalari or the Gomal Pass. Those who stay behind the 
‘kafilas’ at Kabal enter India by the Khaebar Pass, whilst such as remain 
behind in Kandahar come by the Bolan Pass. 

Some carry down their goods from Dera Ismael Khan along the right 
bank of the Indus to Karachi, and thence to Bombay ; others (the largest 
number) take their goods to Maltin, whence they proceed on in three 
different directions, v2z.,— 

To Rajpatana vid Bahawalpir. 

To Benares, Behar, and Calcutta en route to Sirsa and Delhi along the 
Grand Trunk Road. 

To Lahédr and Amritsar; but a small number traverse to Jhang, 
Mukhigna, Chuniot, Saheewal, and Kharot. 

The Povindahs return by the routes they go. (Lumsden—Elphinstone— 
Edwardes—Fagydar Khan.) 
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PRIRAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A spur of the Suliman range between the Gomal and Ktndar rivers. 
(Broadfoot.) 

PULAKI—Lat. Long Elev. 


An ancient and ruined city in Seistén, on the right bank of the Helmand 
river. It exhibits the remains of a once large and flourishing city, the 
ruins of its walls, houses, and gardens cover at least a space of 16 square 
miles (Chrestie— Ferrier.) 

PUL-I-MALAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A bridge over the Hari Riad, 4 miles south of Herat. It consists of 26 
arches, built of brick, but is quite an ordinary work. (Ferrter.) 

PU LWARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Kanar valley, Afghanistan, not far from Sheghi, on the right 
bank. (Masson.) 

PURIA N—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Panjshér valley over the Hinda Ktsh east of that of 
Khawak. From the point where the Purian and Khawak rivers meet to the 
top of the first pass 1s some 10 miles. It is not used on account of the 
depredations of the Kafar Stah Posh. (Leech.) 


PURIT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town of Chitral, said to be north of Drtish and south of Ashrit. 
( Raverty.) 

PUSHT-I-HAJI KHAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pass over the main ridge of the Koh-i-Baba, south of the Haji Khak 
pass. It is a better road than either that or the Irak, but can only be 
traversed by caravans iu July, August, and September. (Wood.) 
PUSHT KOH HAZARAS—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The name by which the Haz&ras south of the Hindi Ktsh and its Safed 
Koh branch are known. They are sub-divided into several branches, of which 
the principal are Yakalangi, Deh Zangi, Sar Jangali, Deh Kindi, Bolgor, 
and Kadelan. The three first are governed by independent chiefs, and the 
remaining three are united under one powerful chief. 


The chief of Yakalang can muster 2,000 horse 300 foot. 
400 


‘5 Deh Zangi - 1,200 ,, ‘ 
‘i Sar Jangali 900 , 800 ,, 
These are Shiahs, but are very lax in the practice of their faith and forms 


of worship. 

When Ferrier visited this tribe the Sirdar Hasn Khan ben Zorab was 
recognized as the supreme chief by the other three tribes of the Hazara 
Pasht Koh. They are however broken up into many separate camps, and 
each chooses a commander to be confirmed in his authority by the principal 
chief. This chief can assemble in arms 5,000 horses and 3,000 foot, and 
even double the number in a case of pressing necessity. It is not astonish- 
ing that these tribes should furnish so many soldiers, because the armed 
force simply signifies every adult male, for they are always capable of 
bearing arms. In time of war no one remains in the camp but the old 
men, women, and children. 

The Pasht Koh Haz&ras are constantly divided amongst themeelves, 
either by the intrigues of subaltern chiefs, or by family quarrels; they 
are always scheming and plotting one against the other, and thus are ever 
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exhausting that strength to their own detriment, which, if consolidated 
and well directed, would render them terrible to the Afghans, with whom 
they are constantly at war. Their country is difficult to invade, its natural 
defences being excellent; they could emerge when they pleased, ravage the 
plains of Kandahar and Ghazni, and retreat to their inaccessible haunts, 
if they would but act together. Such, however, is their disunion, that 
the Afghans always contrive to get through their passes and attack them 
on their own ground, though they cannot occupy it permanently, and they 
content themselves with straining every nerve to get a good booty and 
be off acain. this constant hostility 1s maintained such a lively hatred 
between the ree and the Haziras, that it is scarcely possible for the 
former to venture singly in their country : a lonely traveller would assured- 
ly be assassinated. He is obliged, therefore, to make a considerable circuit 
to go from K4bal to Herat, or vice versd, to accomplish a journey which 
would be so short if the country of the Haziras were safe. The caravans 
generally go by Balkh or Kandahar, and it requires more than a month to 
perform that distance, while the direct road between the two towns could be 
travelled ina fortnight easily. Yar Mahamad Khan assured Ferrier that the 
Amir Dost Mahamad sent him a letter in 1844 by a Sar Jangal Hazara he 
had in his service, and that going straight through the country on his own 
horse, the man had been only eight days on the journey. 

Timirlang seems to have been the last sovereign who subjugated the 
Hazaras ; they shook off the yoke at his death, and have remained free in 
their mountains ever since. The Sufaveans, the Grand Mogal, Nadar Shah, 
and Ahmad Shah, Sadozae, have never been able to subjugate them again. 
It appears that they have been the same from time immemorial, for Quintus 
Curtius says :—“ Amongst the Hazdras there is a tribe called Berber, like 
the inhabitants of Algeria. The former disown these latter, and do not 
admit their common origin ; but it is incontestably true that the Algerian 

race is Eimak, and the corrupt or rather the primitive Persian is the only 

language in use amongst them. The Berbers of Africa are Mtsalmans 
of the sect of the Shiahs, as are a small number of the Pasht Koh Hazarahs : 
the majority of the latter, however, belong to the sect of Ali-illahi, who 
believe the divinity of Ali. (Ferrter.) 


R. 


RABAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles north-west of Herat, on the road to Merv. 
It is situated in a desolate tract on the Kaeti mountain. There are no 
habitations here, but forage and water are procurable. (Addo?#.) 
ee eg aee Long Elev | 
A village in the Shilgarh district of the Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan. It 
contains about 150 houses inhabited by Tajaks. There is a pass from 
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Shilgarh to Kharwar, which starts from this village, and is thence known 
as the Rabat Kotal. (Broadfoot.) 

RABAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan, on the road between Kandahar and Qwetta. It is 
perfectly bare of vegetation, the only object to relieve its monotony being 
two or three square mud forts. (Eiphinstone— Masson.) 

RABAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Oxus, just beyond the east frontier 
of Badakhshén. It only contains some seven familes. The valley here 
assumes a very bleak appearance, and the red willow and white poplar 
seem to be the only trees that can stand against the blast of the Bad-i- 
Vakhan, and even in sheltered places there are but few fruit-bearing trees. 
The elevation is 8,100 feet above the sea. (Wood.) 

RABAT ABDULA KHAN— 
A village 12 miles west of Shibrghan, in Afghan-Turkistin. This village 
is surrounded with a wall and ditch; it belongs to Uzbaks, and the main 
road from Maemana goes through it. (Ferrier.) 

RAFAK ZINBARDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kinar valley, Afghanistan, on the left bank of the river, at 
the junction of a large tributary of the Kinar called the Bash Ghalok, 
and 80 miles above Jalalabad. (Davies.) - 

RAHAGAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Peshin valley, Afghanistan, on the bank of the river, 
13 miles west of Qwetta. Supplics of all kinds are plentiful. (Leech.) 

RAHMAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 15 miles east of Ghazni. (Thornion.) 

RAKHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Panjshér valley, Afghanistan, one mile above Khawak. 
It is described as having 1,000 houses inhabited by Tajaks, and situated 
in a beautiful glen. On the other side of the river are the remains of a 
large fort. (Leech.) 

RAKMAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Shilgarh district of the Ghilzée country, Afghanistan. It 
contains 150 houses inhabited by Tajaks. (Broadfoot.) 

RAMTAJ-— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Goma] pass, 14 miles below Kanzir, and 14 miles 
from Kotkae. Broadfoot does not mention it. (Lumsden.) 

RAMU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal pass not far from Mishkinae. A spring of 
water is “usually existent here, but it is always brackish and sometimes 
dry. (Broadfoot.) 

RANGA—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in the Char Dar valley, 2 miles from the Ghorband valley, 
Afghanistan, on the road to the Char Dar pass. It consists of 4 forts 
with 1,000 houses situated round them inhabited by Kheskis. (Deech.) 

REG RAVAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A hill in Afghanistan, 40 miles north of Kabal, which is thus described by 
Babar :—‘‘ Two ridges of hills, detached from the rest, run in and meet each 
other; at the apex of this a sheet of sand, as pure as that on the sea-shore, 
with a slope of about 40°, forms the face of a hill to its summit, which is about 
400 feet high. When this sand is set in motion by a body. of people who 
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slide down it, a sound is emitted. On the first trial we distinctly heard 
two loud hollow sounds such as would be given by a large drum. On two 
subsequent attempts we heard nothing, so that perhaps the sand requires 
to be for a time settled before the curiosity is displayed. There is an echo 
in the place, and the inhabitants have a belief that the sounds are only 
heard on Friday when the Saint of Reg Ravan, who is interred hard by, 
permits! The locality of the sand is remarkable, there being none other 
in the neighbourhood. Reg Ravan faces the south, but the wind of Parwan 
(Bad-i-Parwan) blows from the north for the greater part of the year, and 
has probably deposited it by an eddy. Such is the violence of this wind 
that all the trees in the neighbourhood bend to the south, and a field, after 
a few years, requires to be cleared of the pebbles and stones which the loss 
of soil lays bare. The mountains here are generally composed of granite 
or mica, but at Reg Ravan we had sandstone, lime, slate, and quartz. 

Reg Ravan is seen from a great distance, and the situation of the sand 
is so curious that it might almost be imagined the hill had been cut in two, 
and that it had gusted forth as from a sand-bag, though the wind could 
have brought it together. Convulsions of nature, however, are exceedingly 
common in this part of the world. (Burzes.) 

RENDZAE ENDGUSHT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, a short way beyond Farah towards Bakwa. It is 
described as terrible for laden animals and bad for footmen, and is remarkable 
for having on its east side an entrance hkea gateway formed by two 
enormous rocks. It is over the same ridge as that met with on the Kasar- 
man road, and about 20 miles south of it. (Court). 

RESHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, 193 miles above Jalalabad, and about 66 miles above 
Kashkar. It contains 200 houses. (Davies.) 

ROBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Gilkoh range, Afghanistan, between Ghazni and the 
valley of Jarmatai. It is similar in its character and appearance to the 
Gulbaori pass over the same range. (Broadfoot.) 

ROGANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Khojeh Amran hills, Afghanistan, south of the Kohjak pass. 

It is the most difficult of the passes over the Khojeh Amr&n, and it is 
believed guns have never been taken over it. The ascent of the pass from 
the Kandahar side is three and half miles, the last quarter mile being steep, 
narrow, and winding along the stony bed of a torrent. The descent on the 
Shorawak side is only difficult for the first half mile, the road being broad 
and lined with trees. This pass is much infested by Atchakzie robbers. 
(Leech—Masson— Havelock.) 

ROKIAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the Kiram valley, Afghanistan, 4 miles from Ali Khél, and 165 
miles from Kohat on the road to Ghazni. The valley here narrows into half 
a mile, with precipitous commanding peaks upon each side clad with pine 
forests. It contains about 30 houses, and consists of many scattered houses 
surrounded by a few fruit trees and corn-fields. The main portion is situated 
at the entrance of the Hazardarakht defile, and is overhung by the abrupt 
shoulder of a towering rocky spur of the Saféd Koh. Honey is produced 
here in abundance, almost every house possessing its bee-hives. (H. B. 
Lumsden— Bellew.) 
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ROSANAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 35 miles north-west of Herat, on right bank 
Hari Rad. There is only a ruined caravanserai here; 7 miles south is the 
fortress of Ghorian. The nearest villages are distant not less than 3 miles. 


(Ferrier.) 
ROZAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village near Ghazni, in Afghanistan. Here is the tomb of the mighty 
Mahmid of Ghazni; this has been suffered to dwindle away into ruin, 
and broken figures of marble lions, with other fragments, alone attest 
the former beauty of its courts and fountains. The gates of frag- 
ments which escaped the avidity of the pious collectors of relics, said 
to be portions of the celebrated sandal gates of Somnath, were carried 
off by General Nott’s force in 1842. The interior of the apartment covering 
the tomb of the once powerful monarch is decorated with flags and 
suspended ostrich eggs. The tomb itself is enveloped in carpets and 
palls of silk. There are numerous gardens belonging to Rozah, and 
the houses of the village have an antique appearance. Between this 
village and the town are two brick columns, which are the most ancient 
vestiges of the place, and may be held undoubted testimonies to the ancient 
capital. They are usually ascribed to Saltan Mahmid. They are, however, 
due to the period when Cufic characters were in use, for the bricks of which 
they are constructed are so disposed as to represent Cufic inscriptions and 
sentences. They are hollow, and may be ascended by flights of steps, 
which are, in truth, somewhat out of order, but may be surmounted. 


(Thornton.) 


ROZANAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ridge lying to the west of the Tarkan1 Nawa plain in Ghilzie country, 


Afghanistan, dividing it from Sarmargha. It is about 1,000 feet above 
the plain, but not very steep, and is inhabited by Mahamadzie Tokhi 
Ghilzaes. (Broad/oot.) 

ROZEH BAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,200. 
A garden in Afghanistan, 7 miles from Herat, on road to Sabzawar. There 
is good elevated ground outside it; water is plentiful from canals; grass is 
very scarce; camel forage is abundant, and bhoosa is procurable from 
several villages. The garden is planted with Scotch firs of great size and 
beauty. (Sanders.) 

RUDBAR—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, Kandahar district, on the Helmand river. It 
seems a large place inhabited by Taok1 Biloches. Here the Kandahar 
territory ends. _ (Christie—Verrier.) 

ROD-I-CHIPRIAL— 
A district of Jalalabad, Afghanistan. See Chiprial. (Mac Gregor.) 

RUD CROAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan, 17 miles from Jalalabad. Itis that of a stream 
which comes under the name of Karsi from the Vaziri division of the 
Khtgiani country, under the north slope of the Suféd Koh, and joins 


the Sarkhab at Stltanpair. (Hozugh.) 


RUD-I-GAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Afghanistan, met with on the road, 48 miles from Herat, 318 miles 


from Kandahar. It is a rapid stream 15 or 20 yards broad, and is a tribu- 
tary of the Adraskand river. (Zodd.) 
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RUD-I-HISARAK— 


A district of Jalalabad, Afghanistan. 


RUD-I-KAMA— 


A district of Jalalabad, Afghanistan, comprising the lower portion of the 
valley of the Ktnar river. 


Kwazae 
Goshta 
Gardab 
Gandaghar 
Sifed Bini 
Mama Khel 
Bazid Khél 
a Gali 


Gn $ } 


Kam-i-Khi&s 
Glik 4 Ly 


Sangan Sara 
Tolocka Mir 
Abdiil Rahm&n 
Kala Akhiin 
Kala Malik 


RUD 


See Hisdrak. 


(Mac Gregor.) 


It contains the following villages :— 


28 reas 


: 150 
9 160 


on 120 


5 210 
” 160 


Fateh Khan, Deh Bahi } ,, 15 
Deh Bahi 3 ,, 15 
Deh Bahi } ,, 15> 80 
Deh Bahi} , 12 
Deh Bahi} , 23. 


Giich ” 20 
Shalam 

Kala Sédat Khan Barakzae __,, 120 

Deh Ghazi — 

Total 2,624 

Garam 


RUD-I-KASHKOT—Lat. 


ng. 
A district of Jalalabad, Afghanistan, comprising part of the valley of the- 


Lo 


houses of Mohmands. 


(Mac Gregor.) 


Kanar river. It contains the following villages :— 


Shewa and Kalatak 
Sheghi and Pulwari 


Samatak 
Miaghan 
6 Bilandghar 


Pirowa 


with 1,200 houses of Tajaks. 
Zakhéls. 


39 300 99 


Tajaks. 
Arabs. 


Elev. 


4h 


RUD 


Dobella Bala with 15 houses of Arabs. 
Nar Marsi ” 10 99 9” 

10 Kala Banires ” 30 99 Tajaks. 
Tklarabad » 80 5 Arabe. 
Dobella Patn ” 25 99 ” 
Kala Syad Ahmad ” (P) ” ry) 
Tokchi 99 9 ” 

16 Kala Kirban \ 29 
Shérbella ” 9 ” 
Beyrat 9 60 99 99 
I[Tumali ” 20 99 9 
klas&bad 99 30 99 99 

20 ShitarI s 20 ” 9 
Nirza&e = 30 4 Zakhéls. 
Mirtiks Bala ey 30 4 Arabs. 
Kala Nasrila ” 99 9 
Bela Zakhél ” Zakhéls. 

25 Ghochak and Biktan a 50 ” 09 
Saiden 9 30 99 99 
Mir Sarfaidin Khél a 99 ” 
Kasimabad ‘i a9 Arabs. 
Nalesi 99 9 9” 

80 Kala Kazi Namtir Shah ” ” 99 
Mirz&e ” 99 9 
Jamali ” 9” 99 
Binigarh < + Zakhéls. 
Gao Mash Balas ‘ 5 Arabs. 

85 Zangi Kach 9 ” 9 

Total yy) 2,004 
Sree 
(Mac Gregor.) 
RUD-I-KHALISA— 


A district of Jalalabad, Afghanistan. It contains the following villages :— 
Kalaghi with 200 houses of Khigianis, 


Hakimabad ,, 120 i ” 

Kambiadi yy 15 ” 9 
Jahanima » 930 fe Tajaks., 

Paerorral mn 4 e Arabs. 

Hida » 80 ‘5 Mohmand Dwazaes. 
Sarili Per) ss Be 

Kala-i-Shékh _,, 4 ‘5 99 

Siiranjapir ss 1 ‘i 3 

Dehgus » 935 ‘3 a 

Kahun » ‘9 _ 

Baril » 560 ‘ 

Kaltragai » 200 Pr 9 

Giilae » 300 , Mohmund Dwazaes and Hazarbiz. 

Total . 934 
(Mac Gregor.) 
RUD-I-KHUGIANI— 


See Gandamak, by which name this valley is also termed. (MacGregor.) 
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RUD-I-KOHAT— 
A district of Jalalabad, Afghanistan. It consists of the following vil- 


esc 
Saghan Jai with 400 houses of Tirai. 
Farak Shah Py) 60 ” 9 
Lé Pai 99 20. ” 99 
Indara&ni o 60 ” a9 
Kala Mulka 
Kala Jat 9” 30 9 ” 
Haednaree » 60 és s 
Haedar Khél ” 18 ” ” 
Karia Habit ‘9 100 99 9” 
Jabr ” 400 ” ” 
Karia Manjini » 400 - m 
Khidar Khanf » 80 ss 5 
Balti Kot ” 50 ” 9 
Komal Khan 9 60 ’ ” 
Total 1,568 
a 
(Mac Gregor.) 
ROUD-I-MOHMAND DARA— 
See Mohmand Dara. 
RUD-I-TEZIN— 
See Tezin. 
RUI—Lat. Lon 


2. Elev. 
A village in the valley of Doab, in Afghan-Tirkistén, between Bamian 
and Khilm. The inhabitants are Hazdras, and are said to be of Arab 
origin. 

They are rich in cattle, having many hundred brood mares and many 
black cattle and sheep; the former of an indifferent kind, the latter broad- 
tailed. 

Cloves are found in the hills around, and dwarfish trees supply fuel. 
Rhubarb is plentiful when in season. (Wood—Moorcro/i.) 


RUSTAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in the Talikan division of Kindtz, district of Afghan-Tarkistan, 
containing 5,000 houses. It has two fair days im the week. There was a 
fort here formerly. It is not in any map, but I should place it north of 
Talikan, and perhaps on the banks of the Ama. (Lord.) 


ROSTAM KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan 25 miles west of Kabal on the Bamian road, east 
of the Isphak Pass. There is a small district attached to it on the Kabal 
river, the valley of which is here not more than 14 mile in width, but it 
is finely match, and a considerable portion of its surface is under caltiva- 
tion. A little rice is raised, but barley and wheat are the principal crops. 
No wood is found on the hills, but grass is plentiful. The produce amounts 
to 2,100 ‘kharwars.’? The inhabitants are Sani Afghans, but it is not 
clear to what clan they belong. They have 18 forts and 1,000 families, and 
could turn out 600 matchlockmen. (Wood.) 
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SABZAW AR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghanistan, 93 miles from Herat, 71 miles from Farah, 
286 miles from Kandahar, on the left bank of the Harat Rud. 

It is situated at the extremity of a large oblong plain, 10 or 12 leagues 
in circumference, in an elbow of the stream and at the foot of the mountains. 
The fortress is a square, with sides of about 200 or 250 yards. It con- 
tains a small bazaar and 100 houses, and must in former times have been 
the citadel of a large city. It has seven circular bastions in each face: 
there is one gate in the south face. There is hardly any ditch, and the 
walls are in a state of dilapidation. A small citadel, the residence of the 
Governor, is in the centre. It isa place of no strength, and Todd thinks 
might be taken by a coup-de-main with little loss, an opinion in which 
Pelly shares, as he says it could be rendered untenable by a few hours, 
shelling. 

Ferrier thinks Sabzawar a position of some strategic importance to an 
army advancing from the west, as affording an excellent site for a depot on 
the line of operations towards Afghanistén; and Sanders says the district 
of Sabzawar is the richest in Herat, and as the south route to Herat from 
the east passes through it, he thinks a depét for supplies established at this 
place would enable an army advancing on Herat from Kandahar to halt 
and recruit the cattle for a few days, before encountering the toilsome 
marches in advance of this plain. 

The position might, Pelly thinks, be rendered a good one by manage- 
ment of the neighbouring river, as some watercourses already intersect the 
neighbouring lowlands, and more obstacles of like nature be readily formed. 
Water is conducted to the town from the Hartt Rad by numerous canals 
that protect the approaches. A range of inconsiderable height lies to the 

- south of the town, two miles distant. 

The district of Sabzawar is a congeries of forts, with surrounding pasturage 
and cultivation, inhabited by Nurzade Durdnis. They say that there are some 
100 forts included within the district of Sabzawar, the fact being that 
every small collection of huts is enclosed for security. Each village is about 
60 yards square, surrounded by the mud wall. Of these some are called 
river forts, which means that the surrounding cultivation is watered by the 
river. In like manner other forts are called karez, or water conduit forts. 
There may be some 6,000 households in the Sabzawar district, divisible 
into 3,500 Illyats, 2,500 in the villages, and about 400 in the town, and 
100 in the fort or ark of Sabzawar itself. The district supplies a horse 
contingent of about 300 sowars, who are collected from the eight Dtrant 
tribes, all of whom are represented in this district. These sowars are 

- usually selected from the best families of their several tribes, the intention 
being, by thus entertaining a few of the best youths, to secure the loyalty 
and services of their brethren and inferiors in time of need. In the case 

- of Sabzawar, for instance, some 3,000 horse and foot could be available for 
war if required. 
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The ruins of large buildings, houses, and dried up wells give an air of 
desolation to the whole plain of Sabzawar. It was formerly well peopled 
and fertile, but the wars between Herat, of which it 1s a dependency, and 
Kandahar have reduced it to its present wretched condition. 

Half an hour before arriving at Sabzawar, at the extremity of the moun- 
tains running east and west, and on the last ridge stretching into the plain, 
are the remains (and some of them in pretty good preservation) of the 
large and ancient city of Sabah. ‘The walls of the citadel, which crowned 
the highest eminence, are still standing ; the city was below, and connected 
with the fort above it by thick walls, flanked by towers originally of stone, 
but subsequently repaired with sun-dried bricks; these walls descended to 
the river, and protected the town on the only side by which it could be 
approached. (Connolly— Todd—Ferrier— Pelly— Sanders.) 

SADA-— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kiram valley, Afghanistan, 18 miles below Kiiram fort, 
and at the junction of the Karamana river with the Ktram. It is a 
large village inhabited by Turis, and some Zaemtkht settlers in the 
neighbourhood. The vicinily of the village is one sheet of cultivation, irri- 
gated by cuttings from the Kiram. The principal crops raised here are 
rice, wheat, maize, and barley. The inhabitants have large flocks of cattle, 
sheep and camels, and altogether they live in the midst of plenty. (Lumsden 
— Bellew. 

SiDAT. Tat Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 18 miles from Girishk, on the north road to Herat. It 
is a strong little place, surrounded by a dry ditch, and formidable from the 
very hard gravel in which it is executed. The form of the fort is oblong, 
with round towers at the angles and on the sides, which are about 180 b 
140 yards in length; the ditch encloses a space of nearly 300 by 200 yards. 
The space between the wall and the ditch is meant to protect cattle and 
horses. The ditch is 20 feet deep, 24 feet wide at top, and 18 at bottom; 
on the scarp of the ditch a rampart 7 feet high and 24 feet thick. There 
is then a space of 100 feet clear all round for the cattle, and then the 
rampart of the fort, which is 12 feet thick and 20 to 30 feet high. There 
is an abundant supply of good water, and camel forage and grass are 
also plentiful, and there is ground for the encampment of a large force 
near it. This fort was built by Fateh Khan, Barakzae, the Afghan king- 
maker. (Sanders.) 

SADU— 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the base of the Paghman hills. They 
are not Afghans, but are probably orivinally of Hinda extraction, now 
converted to Mahamadanism. They very much res-*mble gipsies in their 
habits and modes of life, and are well known as fortune-tellers and thieves. 
( Bellew.) 

SAEGHAN—Lat. Long. ' Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 35 miles north of Bamidn, 142 miles from Kabal, 
and 154 miles from Khilm. 

It is situated in a small valley of the same name, which is parallel to 
that of Bamian and separated from it by a range of hills 10,000 feet 
high. The fort is a rude shapeless building, with no pretensions to strength, 
but what it derives from its site, although, in the opinion of the Saeghan- 
chis, it is the key of Turkistaén. The valley is fertile and well cultivated, 
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the produce amounting to 1,500 ‘kharwars’ of grain. There are 20 forts in 
it, inhabited by 600 families of mixed Uzbaks and Tajaks, but who are all 
Sannis. They can turn out 300 fighting men. 

The chief article of commerce of this place is asafetida, of which 
about two hundred maunds are gathered annually from plants that grow 
wild upon the mountains. In the spring the earth is partly removed from 
about the root, and the stem and leaves cut off close to the ground; a juice 
exudes from the surface, which, when dried, is scooped off; a slice is then 
cut from the root, and the juice exudes again from the fresh surface; this 
is repeated a third and a fourth time. <A root of a good size yields about 
half a pound of the dried juice. Another article of commerce is slaves; 
the chief, in conformity with the practices of his neighbours, and, as he 
professes, only in the way of retaliation, making incursions upon the Uzbaks 
and Hazé&ras, and carrying off their population for sale. 

Saeghan belonged to the Afghans in the days of Ahmad Shih, but during 
the civil war which followed Timtir Shah’s death it became independent. 
On the rise to power of Morad Beg of Kandtz it paid tribute to him, 
but when he died Dost Mahamad placed it again in subjection to the 
Afghans. When Masson visited it with Haji Khan, Kakar, it formed 
part of the Government of Bamiaén. When the British occupied Bamian 
in 1840, there were two parties in the valley headed by Mahamad Ali and 
Kilich Beg respectively. The former gave in his allegiance to Shah 
Shajah, the latter invoked aid from Khtlm and the fugitive Dost Maha- 
mad Khan. The Mir Vali of Khilm sent a force to besiege the fort 
of Sar Sang, at the north entrance of the Saeghan; and accordingly a force 
of some 800 or 400 men under Captain Hay started from Bamian in 1839 
to surprise the camp of the besiegers, but after an exceedingly harassing 
march this force only arrived in time to see the enemy fly. A party 
of infantry was left there during the winter of 1839 under Lieutenant 
Golding. 

On the 18th September 1840, Dist Mahamad again came forward with 
6,000 Ozbaks, but he was defeated at Saeghan by General Dennie, who 
on the 24th September destroyed the fort of Saeghan. The British force 
north of the Hinda Kash was then withdrawn. (Masson—Moorcroft— 
W 0od—Lord— Masson.) 

SAENDEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghdnistén, 18 miles from Babar-ka-kala, 30 miles from 
Martf on a road to Kandahar. It isa large village situated on a stream. 
( Leech.) 

SAF—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in the Hazarajét, mentioned by Babar. (Badar.) 

SAFIS— 
A race of Afghans who inhabit the hills to the north of Jalalabad, 
and between that division and the Kafar country. 

Masson mentions that they are found in the Sarkh Ktnar division south 
of Bajawar, and in all the valleys opening on the Kanar river, in Dara 
Nar, Dara Nazr, and Dara Pech, and also in Tagao. They understand 
Pukhta, but speak the Pashae language. Masson thinks they are descended 
from the Kafars, and that the designation Safi may have been given 
them by the Mahamadans on their secession from their religion, for Saf, 
meaning pure, in separating themselves from the unpure idolaters, they 
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would have merited from Mahamadans the distinguishing name of Safis, 
or pure people. In the time of Babar the inhabitants of Tagao were 
Kafars, but they were known to Nadar as Safis, when they cultivated land 
considerably to the south of their present dwellings, having been driven 
from them by the Ghilzades. Masson describes them as a straightforward 
manly race, with florid complexions, light eyes and hair. They have many 
peculiar customs, and retain many vestiges of ancient arts; for instance, 
they have beehives unknown to the inhabitants of the plains. Their 
valley is most celebrated amongst their neighbours as being the native 
soil of the narcissus. The hills of the inhabitants yielding grapes, quanti- 
ties of wine and vinegar are made by them. The valleys of Barkot and 
Daminj, to the west of Dara Nir, are alike inhabited by Safis, independent 
and lawless, but engaged in enmity with their neighbours of the contiguous 
Dara. The people of the two Daras, unable to contend with their more 
numerous enemies, are strictly leagued with the mhabitants of Kashmnn, 
a village high up in the hills stall further to the west. (Massox.) 


SAG PAH— 
A tribe of Haz&ras who inhabit the plain Urt and valley of Siah Sang 
west of Kabal. Numbers of these men are to be found in the winter 
at Kabal, being unable to make a livelihood in their own cold ungenial 
country. (Wood.) 


SAHARAE— 

A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the plain on both banks at the head 
waters of the Mirgab. ‘They call themselves Mongols, but they are known 
only by the name of Saharée, inhabitants of the plain. They form a small 
republic, which is in some degree subservient to the Khan of Sar-i-pal. 
They pretend to have been settled there by Jangez Khan, and to have 
braved the efforts of every conqueror since the days of that grand exter- 
minator ; considering how difficult is the access to their country, this is 
not improbable, the more so as their plain produces everything necessary for 
their maintenance. They are not obliged to have dealings with, er in any 
way concern themselves about, their neighbours. The Saharade have a vague 
idea of Islamism, and sometimes swear by Ali and the Prophet, but these 
words are mere relics of their former intercourse with the Mahamadan world, 
for their worship seems real idolatry: like the ancient Persians, they recog- 
nise a principle of good and a pmincile of evil, under the modern names 
of Khoda and Shaitan, signifying God and Devil; they are uncircumcised, 
never pray, and condemn no animal as unclean. 

“Their habits are quite patriarchal: living far from the din of cities, and 
ignorant of their superfluities, their manners have something wild and 
savage that at first shocks a stranger; but the feeling of dislike soon wears 
off when you find that, ignorant as they are of all that in our eyes con- 
tributes to social well bemg, they are not less content, are exempt from 
many tribulations which we inflict upon ourselves in search of happiness. 
The largest collections of tents and houses on this plain were at the foot of 
the mountains which enclosed it on the south, exactly opposite the point 
at which this extraordinary basin is entered from the north. It stood 
on a little plateau, thickly covered with trees, which almost entirely con- 
cealed from view the fortress of Dev His&r: a high tower rising en the 
north from the left angle alone indicates its presence.” (Ferrier.) 
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SAHIBZADA UZBINS— | 
A tribe who inhabit the Ozbin valley, between Loghman and Tagao in 
Afghanistan. (d/asson.) 
SAHUTR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 178 miles from Jalalabad and 150 miles from 
Kashkar, on the Alingar river, consisting of 170 houses inhabited by K&fars. 
SAIDAL KHAN KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afgh&nistén, about 5 miles south of Kalat-i-Ghilzae, containing 
100 houses of Alikiozaes. There is cultivation around, and water is pro- 
curable from the Tarnak. (Leech.) 
SAINDA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A strong walled village in Logar, Afghanistin, about 55 miles from 
Ghazni and 63 miles from Kabal, on banks of the Logar. (Lumeden.) 
SAKHI KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort and village in the Ghorband valley, Afghanistan. There is a road 
thence to the Koh Daman. (Leech.) 
SAKHIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Stahband, Afghanistan, on right bank of the Helmand river, 
about 120 miles above Girishk. Orpiment is found here. (Jrwin:) 
l 


SAK SULIMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 8 miles from Herat, towards Mashad. (Clerk.) 
SALAR—Lat. Long Elev. 


A village in Afghanistan, north-west of Dadar, and 8 miles south-east of 
Thal. It has a fort and contains 200 families with 6 or 7 Hinda shop- 
keepers. It has a good deal of cultivation, and the water-supply is from 
a “karez.” (Postans.) | 

SALEH KEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 10 miles north-west of Abistada Lake, on the direct 
route from Ghazni to Shal. (Zhornton.) 

SALEH YASON—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A table-land in Afghanistan on the Soliman range, at the source of a 
branch of the Argésan river of this name. It is north of Toba, and is 
inhabited by Daranis. (Hiphinstone.) 

SALOH— 
One of the tribes of Kafaristan. In former times it held the valley of 
Ranahkot or Salao, but for very many years past it has been dwelling in 
that part of the centre of Kafaristan watered by the Shinah river, 
towards the highest ranges of the Hindt’ Kash, also called the Shtnah 
valley. It lies to the west of the Katihi country, north from Lighman 
and east of the valley of Kandah-i-nil. This tribe continues to follow its 
ancient faith. 

Masson mentions a place, called Saloh Ranakot, about 8 miles south-west 
of Alishang, where there are two or three modern forts, and it 1s said some 
ancient vestiges. From a spring here it is also asserted that fragments of 
rubies are ejected, and that parcels of them are collected and sold to the 
Kabal druggists as medicaments. (Raverty— Masson.) 

SAMAJIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tribe of Kafaristin who in ancient times dwelt in the Shamakat and ite 
contiguous valleys along with the Mandfls, and at the present day occupy 
a portion of the valley of: Kandah-i-nil with the Mandals and Katihis. 
(Laverty.) 
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SAMA KHEL— 
See Ali Baghan. (Maseson.) 
SAMBALA—Lat. Long. Elev. | 
A village in Afghanistan, situated on a cross-road between the valleys of 
Ghorband and Parwan Dara. It is scattered along the bottom of a deep 
dell. (Wood.) 
SAMBULI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, above Girishk, on left bank of the Helmand river. 
Here a dstashinent of the Kandahar garrison, under Captain Woodburn, 
defeated on the 6th July 1841 a force of 3,000 men Gander Aktar Kh&n, 
who attacked him. 
SANATIAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A section of the Kakar clan of Afghanistan, who inhabit the west of their 
country from Zawura to Siona Dagh. The chief lives at Urgass, near 
the source of the Zhobe. (Eiphinstone.) 
SANGALI RAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A road in Kftram, Afghanistan, which goes from Hazar Pir Ziarat to the 
south foot of the Darwaza Pass. It follows the north ravine of the two 
which join near the Zidrat, and is shorter than the-road by the west ravine. 
It is practicable and offers no difficulties for guns. (Lumeaden.) 
SANGANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan on the road to the Khawak Pass, 17 miles south 
of the crest. It contains 60 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 
SANGBARAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 11 miles north of the Bazirak Pase over the 
Hindti Kish, containing 40 families of Tajake. (Leech.) 
SANGHAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Kinar valley, Afghanistan, on the left bank, about 
55 miles above Jalalabad, containing 100 houses. (Mahamad Ameen.) 
SANG-I-DUKHTAR—Lat. Long. Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan, under a conical peak of this name, 58 miles 
from Herat on the road to Khaff, from which it is distant 84 miles; water 
is good and firewood is abundant, but there are no buildings of any de- 
scription. It is on the frontier between Afghanistan and Persia. (Clerk.) 


SANGI SARAE—Lat. Long Elev. 
A village in the Jalalabad province, Afehanistan. (MacGregor.) 
SANG-I-SUFED—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pass in Afghanistan over the Khojeh Amran range, on the Gilistan 
Karez route, south of the Kohjak. It is said to be far less precipitous 
and more easy than the other passes over this range, but there is a want 
of water on the route. It was not even reconnoitred by the Army of the 
Indus. (Havelock.) 

SANGLAK.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An encampment of Haziras, at the head of one of the tributaries ef the 
Mirghab river, 105 miles south of Sar-i-pal. Ferrier gives very little 
information of this the most interesting part of his route, and of this place 
none. (ferrier.) 

SANGLA KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Kabal to Bamian, on the east 
of the Pughman range. 
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SANGLICH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gogardasht valley, which drains into the Ab-1-Vardoj 
in Badakhshén, 15 miles north of the sammit of the Kotal-i-dara Pass, 
over the Hindii Kftsh from Chitral. (Davtes.) 

SANG NISHANDEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in the Haz&rajat, Afghanistan, which comprises a valley which 
apparently drains into the Helmand from the south, not far below its source. 
Haji Khan, Kakar, on one occasion took two guns into this valley and 
Bestid, which were dragged by peasants. (Masson.) 

SANGRA—Long. Long. Elev. 
A village mentioned by Leech in a route from Jalalabad to Kashkar, 216 
miles from Jalalabad, on the river Alingar, 114 miles from Kashk&r, on the 
other side of a snowy pass, and containing 6,000 houses of Kafars. (Leech.) 

SANJERI—Lat Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 12 miles from Kandah§r, 63 miles from Girishk, one 
mile left bank Argandab river. Water is plentiful from a canal, grass and 
forage are abundant, and bhoosa and lucerne are procurable. There is a good 
encamping ground for a large force near the village. (Sanders.) 

SANJIT DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, 30 miles north of Kabal. It 
is situated on the banks of a rivulet and is surrounded with gardens. The 
soil around is too rocky to be turned to great profit, and prevents the culti- 
vation of the vine to any extent. The orchards are principally stocked with 
mulberry and walnut trees. (MMasson.) 

SAOK AD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Alingar valley, 186 miles from Jalalabad, 
on a road to Kashkar. It is said to consist of 5,000 houses of Wanier- 
bafers? (Leeck.) 

SAPA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 144 miles south-west of Kandahar on the river 
Helmand, containing 200 huts of Kanozaes. (Leech.) 

SAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan under the Firdzkohi hills, inhabited by a tribe 
called Sabzizaées. (Court.) 

SARAE—Lat. Long. Blev. 
A large village in the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, about 20 miles 
north of Kabal on the left bank of the Shakar Dara river, and inhabited 
principally by Hindus. (MMasson.) 

SARAE SHAH BED—Lat. Long Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 28 miles from Herat, on the Kandahar road. 
Water is procurable from a stream in front of the sarae; forage for camels 
and horses is good and abundant, but no supplies of any kind are procurable. 
There is sufficient ground for the encampment of a force, but it is rather 
irregular and commanded by a hill to the east. (Sanders.) 

SARA FZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in the Karoti country, Afghanistan, at the source of the Dwa Gomal 
river. It contains 20 houses, and affords protection to the families around. 
Elphinstone describes it as a small plain above Urghan, and divided from 
it by a pine-clad spur of the Saliman range. (Elphinstont—Broadfoot.) 
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SARGARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, 20 miles east of Margha, 40 
miles west from the Gharaibi Pass. Water is abundant. (Lumseden.) 
SARGAWAN KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A passin Afghanistan, over the Shér Dahan range, which connects the 
Paghman and Salima&n mountains between Logar and Ghazni. The road 
goes from the village of Kala Nawab through Chillozan, and though diffi- 
cult, the pass is practicable for horsemen. The Shér Dahan Pass can be 
turned by this route, and a horseman can go by it from Logar to Ghazni in 
one day. (Lumeden.) 
SARGHAZ KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the Sarghaz: mountain, 50 miles east of Kanda- 
har, between the two main branches of the Argesan river. The ascent of 
this pass is not long, but is most tedious, and with the descent takes the 
greater part of aday. (Lumsden.) 
SARGO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile in Afghanistan, 80 miles south-east of Ghazni and 6 miles from - 
the Kotal-i-Sarwandi, over the Stliman range. It commences 11 miles 
from Kala-i-Langar, and is a ravine cut by water down the west of the 
range winding in easy curves. Its width is never less than 30 yards, and 
is often 100. The ascent is scarcely perceptible, and the hills on either 
side are easily ascended; the bottom is sometimes rough and heavy, but 
two hours’ work would make it an excellent road. There are sonfe scattered 
huts of Tokhi Ghilzdes near, standing in hamlets of 20 and 30 in the 
midst of cultivation. (Broadfoot). 
SARHAD-I-VAKH AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the east frontier of Vakhan, in Badakhsh&n, near the source of the 
Oxus, here called the Daria-i-Panj. It has 1,000 houses, (Mahamed Ameen.) 
SAR ALANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The upper district of the Parwan valley in Afghanistan is called Alang, 
and the mountain pass at the head of it Sar Alang. When Lord visited 
the pass in November, there was no snow until within 10 miles from the 
summit on the south side; on the north side it extended for 60 miles. 

This pass has two branches, one the Sambolak, the other the Parwan. 
The first goes from Tatam Dara by Sambolak and Alang to the top of 
the pass in 42 mules. The second goes from Parwan Dara to the top in 
46 miles. These roads are open from 15th June to Ist November, and are 
passable for ponies with light loads with difficulty. The inhabitants on 
the route are independent. (Leech—Lord.) 

SARALANGIS. 
A race settled in Indarab (south of Ktndiiz), whom the chief of Indarab 
assured Wood were the most industrious and well-behaved of his peasants. 
In their own valley on the opposite side of the mountains they are notorious 
free-booters. Here, however, there is no opportunity of levying black- 
mail, and with the orderly habits of an honest community ever before 
their eyes, the Saralangis have ceased from evil and learnt to do good. 
(Leech— Wood.) 

SARBANDIS— 
One of the chief tribes of Seistan, who, Elphinstone says, came originally 
from Irak in Persia. The Sarbandi chief could collect 5,000 men, 100 
of which would be cavalry. (Hiphinstone— Leech.) 
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SARDEH—L[at. Long. Elev 
A division of Zarmat in the Ghazni district of Afghanistan. Its a narrow 
strip between the lower end of Takri and the hill Spinsak. It has 7 or 8 
forts of Andars, comprising about 1,000 souls. The ground is covered with 
tamarisk bushes, and cut up by ravines running into the Jilga. Opposite 
Marsal there is an easy pass into Shilgarh over the low end of Takri; there 
are others lower down; a guide can show several easy passages through 
the ravines. (Broadfoot.) 
SAR DEHIS— 
A small tribe of Afgh&nistan, who inhabit Sardeh, south-east of Ghazni. 
They are Tajaks. a 
SARI—Lat. Elev. 
A halting place in fet ie, 14 miles from Sakhi Sarwar in the pass of 
that name. There is water from a fine stream here and a deserted fort. (Leech.) 
SAR-I-A B—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 9 miles east from Qwetta. Water, grass, and 
_ - forage are abundant, as also fuel, and there is partial cultivation near. 
SAR-I-AB.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Hazarajat, Afchanistan, west of Ghazni, inhabited by 
Mahamad Khoja Haz&ras. (Broadfoot.) 
SAR-I-ASP—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,978. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 10 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzae, 184 miles 
from Ghazni, on banks of the Tarnak river, 1] mile short of a number of 
water-mills, and in very broken ground. Supplies are scarce here, but water, 
grass, and forage are in abundance, and fuel is procurable. (Hough—Leechk.) 
SAR-I-BAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A viflage in Afghanistan, 58 miles from Khalm on the Khulm river, 142 miles 
from Bamian, ina valley covered with cultivation and orchards. The district 
of Sar-i-bagh is very fertile, and supplies are cheap and abundant. (Wood.) 
SAR-I-BORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kakar country, Afghanistan, at the head of the Bori 
valley, and 25 miles west of Bori. The country around is generally well 
cultivated and occupied by K&kars; water is plentiful. poate ) 
SAR-I-CHASM A—Lat. Long. Elev 
A district in Afghanistan, at the source of the Kabal river, 53 mules west 
of Kabal. It is inhabited by a mixed population of Afghans and Tajaks, 
and contains twenty forts, with a population of 900 families. Its produce 
is 1,800 ‘kharwars,’ and it can turn out 700 matchlockmen. Outram says 
Sar-1-Chasma is only nominally the source of the Kabal river, which is 
really 10 miles more to the west. (Wood—Burnes—Outram.) 
SAR-I-CHASMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, between Miikiir and Oba on the Ghazni and 
Kandahar road, near which is the source of the Tarnak river. (Maseon.) 
SAR-I-CHASMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A spring in Afghanistan, north-east of Herat, whence arises a strong 
stream that, after bathing Herat in the north side, falls into the Hari 
Rud. (Vambery.) 
SARI KHINJ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road to the Khawak Pass, over the Hindi 
dank — 18 miles south of the crest. It contains 200 houses of Tajaks. 
ech, 
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SARIM SOKHTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ridge in the Ghilzée country, Afghanistan, which divides the valley of the 
Tarnak from the plain of Nawa. Itisabout 1,000 feet above the plain, and 
not very steep. It is called Rozanzae in another part. (Broadfoot.) 


SAR-I-PU L—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A town in Afghan-Tuirkistan, 100 miles south-west of Balkh, 300 miles north- 
east of Herat. It is an agglomeration of houses utterly devoid of regularity, 
and built in the slope of an eminence crowned by a fortress, in which the go- 
vernor resides. Numerous tents are grouped round the houses, and, including 
their inhabitants, the place contains 18,000 souls; the population of the 
Khanate does not amount to more than four times that number; most 
of them are Uzbaks, a third only being Sar-i-jangal Hazaras. Sar-i-pil 
occupies a position greatly favored by nature, for the valley is abundantly 
watered by streams from the mountains, which unite there and form a river 
which flows into Shibrghan, and the breadth of the cultivated lands and 
orchards appear, to be considerable. The chief of Sar-i-piil keeps up a 
standing force of 2,000 superior horsemen and 2,000 foot, which number 
can be trebled in case of necessity. 


The chief is an Uzbak, of the tribe of Achu Muillee or Ackmugye. 


He has 1,000 horse; his encampments are in Sangcharak, Paogin, 
Gurdewan, and Daghdral. 


Sar-1-pil is, says Pottinger, as large as Maemana. The military force of 
this petty state cannot exceed 3,000 horsemen, exclusive of the militia, 
which is numerous and paid as described. 


The arms in use there are a large heavy matchlock, with a long straight 
wooden fork attached as a rest, which also serves as a spear. They are 
mounted on small hardy horses well adapted for the mountains. 


The taxes, &c., are the same as those levied at Maemana, and the revenue 
actually collected may also amount to half a lakh of rupees. The chief, 
however, does not appear to possess the power of levying the tithe from the 
wilds held by the Uzbaks on the tenor of military service. Some of the 
Haza4ras are forcibly subject to this state, as the Kuehan, Dukmendah, and 
Balkhab. They pay a tribute of slaves, and their widows are claimed as 
Government property, and are sold to the highest bidder. 


Sar-i-pal formed part of the Persian empire conquered by Nadar Shah. 
On his death, Ahmad Shah, Durani, succeeded to the Afghan portion of his 
dominions, as far north asthe Ama. He then in 1750 made over the 
government of Balkh and Maemana, in which was included Sar-i-pal, to one 
Haji Khan, an Uzbak. On his death the government was given to 
his son, and Sar-i-pul appears to have continued to form part of this 
government till 1810. Then the chief was Zilfikar Khan, and in his time 
occurred a quarrel which led to war between Maemana and Sar-1-pil, 
and their disseverance from each other. This feud appears to have conti- 
nued till 1847, when Yar Mahamad of Herat led an expedition against 
the west Uzbak states, and having procured the submission of Sar-1-pil 
with the others, he placed a garrison in them. In 1850 it appears to have 
been conquered by Mahamad Akram in the interests of the Amir of 
Kabal, and since then it has formed part of the province of Afghan-Tir- 
kistan. (Ferrier— Burnes.) 
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SAR-I-SANG— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, in the Maedan valley, 22 miles from Kabal, on the 
Ghazni road. It is built of stone and is situated on a hill which completely 
commands the road. (TZhornion.) 

SAR-I-SORKHAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A few huts near the bed of the Sirkhab river in Afghanistan, 120 miles 
from Qwetta, and 176 from Ghazni by the direct road. 

SARKHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Tokhi Ghilzae country, Afghanistan, 90 miles east of Kanda- 
har, 50 miles west of the Gharaibi Pass over the Siliman range. The 
surrounding country is tolerably well cultivated. The water is, however, 
brackish from springs. (Lumsden.) 

SARMARGHA—Lat. Long. Elev 
A district of the Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, to the east of Kalat-i- 
Ghilzae, from which it is divided by a range of hills. It is the home of 
the Mahamadza&e Tokhi Ghilzdes. (Broadfoot.) 

SAROBIA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karoti country, Afghanistan. It has a ruined fort with 
a few houses near the sources of the Dwa Gomal river. (Broadfoot.) 

SARPREKARA SOLIMAN KHEL— 
A trading section of the Ghilzies, who spend the winter in the Daman of 
the Derajat. (Broadfoot.) 

SARWANI KHEL— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, apparently in the Jaji country, but my authority 
~ is here not very clear. It contains 50 houses, has numerous apricot gardens, 
and can turn out 100 fighting men. (d4gha Abbas.) 

SARZAB—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A pass in Afghanistén, over the Khojeh Amrén ‘range, south of the 
Rogani Kotal. No further information regarding it is given. (Havelock.) 

SAURAN— . 
A section of Kakars who ee Bort. (EHlphinstone.) 

SAZAN—Lat. ong. Elev 
A small village. Afghanistan, 22 miles honk Bort, 122 from Kandahar. 
Water is procured from a stream. (Leech.) 

SEGI— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Peshin valley, at the meeting of the 
Sarakht and Strkhab rivers. It contains 100 houses. Forage is plentiful in 
the neighbourhood. (Leeck.) 

SEH RA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Talking of the Babars, Elphinstone says a large division of the Babars 
live on Sehra beyond the Sthman mountains and contiguous to the 
country of the Shiranis. 

SEISTAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district claimed both by Persia and Afghanistan, situated, roughly 
speaking, between latitude 30° 30' to 32° and ieaaitads 60° 80’ to 64°. 

In ancient times Seistan was a large kingdom, ‘whose boundaries , according 
to Ibn Huokul, extended on the east to the desert between it, Sind, and 
Bilochistan, on the west to Khorasan, on the north to Ghor, Khorasin, on the 
south to the desert between it, Fars, and Kirman. 

“The towns of Seistén and the bounding districts were at that time 
Zurung, Keyun, Noh, Tak, Koheen Khash, Farah, Churrah, Bost, 
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Zurdan, Surwan-zalkan, Bugnee, Dejhguz, Bukgurmabuh, Bishling, Punj- 
waee, Kohuk, Ghuznee, Qwetta, Sebee, Ispunglee, Haman.” These places 
are identified by Anderson as follows:—“ Zurung is the name of the 
ancient capital. Keyun is probably Keyunabad near Bum Noh? Tak was 
visited by Connolly. Koheen not known. Khush and Furrah still exist. 
Churrah is near Toot-i-gussurman. Bost, perhaps Beest, Zurdan? Surwan, 
a place one march from the Helmund on the road to Zumeendawur from 
Kandahar, Zalkan. 


‘« Bugnee is a district next to Zumeendawur. Dehguz-guz isa district on 
the Helmand above Surwan. Diz means a fort. Gurmabuk is a place on 
the Helmand on the Zumeendawur road. 

‘ Bishling is a district said to be next to Baghran by Captain Cooper. 
Punjwaee is a village 10 miles west of Kandahar. 


« Kohuk, a place the scene of one of General Nott’s fights. 
‘‘ Tspunglee, a village near Qwetta.” 


Thus Seistan would appear to have stretched from longitude 60° to 67°, and 
latitude 30° to 32° 45’. 

The more modern evidence regarding the boundaries of Seistan is as 
follows :— 

The evidence given by Christie as to the boundaries of Seistaén is ve 
meagre, being merely that he entered it at the town of Riadbar, and lett 
it at 25 miles north of Dashak. But he gives no information, of the 
east and west boundaries. He was coming from the south and going 
north, so apparently he does not include the district of Hok or Lash 
Jorven. Burnes in his memo. about Seistan merely says that it was 
conquered about 1834 by Kamran, and he mentions Lash as a separate 
and independent district. 

Connolly’s boundaries go only as far as Pir-i-sabz on the Khash Rad, 
and Kalapat on the Helmand. On the south his boundary is obscure, 
but is probably meant to be as far as the habitable country extending south of 
the lake; on the west his boundary follows the contour of the lake, at 
a distance of about 6 to 10 miles, and on the north he goes as far as Kala 
Duz. 

Leech gives the boundaries as follows :—“ Jalalabad, Nusseerabad, Zerkoh, 
Sekoohwa, Dushtuck, Boory Alum Khan, Jahanabad, and Jalalébad. The 
west boundary is the Koh-i-khoja in the Seistan Lake. In the time of 
Nowsherwan the north boundary was Killa-i-beest.” 

Elphinstone does not attempt to give any boundaries. 

Ferrier, who is my latest authority, has some statements of real value, 
and others which only impliedly give the limits. In going from Karezmaka 
to Khtspas, he talks of “this part of Seistén.” Basring, he says, is a 
Parsivan village. He talks of the inhabitants of Khash as “ Seistanis.” 
He alludes to the desert between Khash and Shahaziz as a “ desert of 
Seistan.”? Karnashin is a dependency of Kandahar. Mala Khan is also, 
but was formerly hostile. He says Kandahar territory ends at Radbar. 
He talks of the inhabitants of Gal in Jahanabad, Sekwa, Shekh Nasiir, and 
Jalalabad as “ Seistanis.” He talks of Lash as “ part of Seistan, dependent 
on Herat, getting encouraged in rebellion by Persia and Kandahar ;” and 
finally he says “that part of Seistan between Kala-i-bist and Radbar” 
belongs to Kandahar. 
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Such isan outline of the evidence, and it is of importance, not so much as 
enabling us to determine the boundaries, but as showing what places have at 
different times been claimed as belonging to Seist&én, and it is curious to note 
how nearly Ibn Huokul and Ferrier seem to agree. Both give Kala-i-Bist as 
included in that country, and both include Khash and Lash. 

But the fact is that, politically speaking, there is at the present time no 
such country as Seistaén ; what we call by that name not being one country 
under one Government, or even acknowledging allegiance to one head, but 
being composed of four districts, vzz., Lash, Shekh Nasir, Sehkaha, and 
Kandahar Seistan, all under different chiefs, and all acknowledging pretty 
much whom it suits their convenience for the time being to acknowledge. 
Sometimes, as will be seen in the historical sketch further on, this has been 
Kandahar, sometimes Herat, sometimes Persia. 

Ferrier clearly shows this in the following words :—‘ The Sirdar of Kandahar 
has subjected to his rule that part of Seistan comprehended between Kala- 
i-bit and Rtdbar. The portion that lies between this and Alamdar is 
an object of perpetual discord between this chief and the nomadic Biloches 
who pitch their tents here during eight months of the year. Two Builoche 
and one Afghan chief divide the rest of Seistan. To the south is Mahamad 
Reza Khan of Sehktha, in the centre is Ali Khan of Shekh Nasr, and 
to the north Shah Pasand of Lash Jorven. The length from the Khash Rad 
to the west shore of the lake would be about 80 miles, and its breadth 
from the north shore of the lake to the parallel of Radbar about 90 
miles.” 

Christie says Seistan does not comprise more than 500 square miles, but 
this is evidently an error, for the delta of the Helmand alone is more than 
this. 

Of course in my calculations of length and breadth I include the lake, 
which of itself has an area of at least 1,200 square miles, and this will tend 
to reduce the discrepancy between the estimates. Yet it must be remarked 
that of the three authorities quoted Christie is necessarily the worst. He 
was in disguise, and was only in the country eight days. 

The administrative divisions of Seistan are, as I have above said, 1, Lash ; 
2, Shekh Nasr; 3,Sehktha; and 4, Kandahari. Naturally it seems to be 
divided into 1, the delta of the Hartt and Farah rivers; 2, of the Khash 
and Khtspas rivers; 8,of the Helmand; and 4, the Garmsel. In Lash 
the inhabitants are Ishakzie Dtrani Afghans; in Shékh Nastr they are 
Sarbandi Biloches; in Sehkuha they are Kay&nis and Towke Biloches; 
and in the Garmsel they are Biloches and Afghans mixed. 

The territory of Shékh Nasdr is bounded on the north by the rapid 
stream of the Khispas, on the west by the first canal, which leaving the 
Helmand falls into the lake. 

The territory of Mahamad Reza Khan, the chief of Sehkiha, is comprised 
in the triangle marked out by the lake of Seistan to the north and west, and 
the Helmand river in the elbow, which it makes from Traki as far as the 
junction with its first canal to the north, and at the southern point of the 
lake. 

The general aspect of Seistan is that of a dead level plain, with the ex- 
ception of the Koh-i-khoja hill, and in its whole extent not a stone is to be 
met with, except a few rounded pebbles in the beds of the rivers. The soil 
is either the light and soluble earth of the desert, or still lighter alluvial 
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deposit, and there is hardly a tree, and not one of any size in the whole 
country. From the north and north-east it receives the waters of nu- 
merous rivers, which partaking of the nature of mountain torrents, at one 
time of the year rush down with great violence, almost black with mud, 
and others are quite dry or flow in a clear, languid, and shallow stream. 

The effect of a large body of water discharged in this manner, with 
varying velocity, into a basin incapable from its nature of offering the 
slightest resistance to its progress is—water hurries away to the lowest spots, 
and there, when its turbulence has subsided, drops its loads of earth, till in 
process of time these low spots have become elevated, and the water 
is driven to some other place. It necessarily results that the level 
of the country must constantly be altering, and that as the whole 
bed of the lake is thus gradually filling up, the waters spread themselves 
over a large surface every year. This extension is much assisted by 
the deposits which take place in the beds of the rivers at their mouths, 
which deposits are of course ever on the increase as the current becomes 
less rapid, when layer after layer of settling earth diminishes the slope. 
In consequence of this filling up of thei beds, nearly all these rivers 
overflow their banks on entering Seistan. 

Of the correctness of these views, the whole country exhibits many proofs, 
even to the passing traveller; and a scientific resident might probably be 
able to develop much of the interesting history of these progressive changes. 
For a long period of years, however, Seistén would seem to have pre- 
sented much the same general appearance as above. 

The violent action of the swollen streams was in a great measure moder- 
ated by large bodies of water being drawn off in canals, which were 
conducted, in some places as far as forty miles, through dry and sandy 
tracts. Massive embankments had been also constructed by rich and ~ 
enlightened Governments, which prevented the water from flowing without 
control, and confined it within certain bounds for the purposes of cultivation. 

Ferrier describes Seistan as a flat country with here and there some low 
hills, one-third of the surface of the soil composed of moving sands, and 
two-thirds of a compact sand mixed with a little clay, but very rich in 
vegetable matter and covered with woods of the tamarisk, saghes, tag and 
reeds, in the midst of which is abundant pasture. These woods are more 
especially met with in the central part of the province through which the 
Helmand and its affluents flow. The detritus and slimy soil, which is 
deposited on the land after the annual inundations, fertilize 1t in a remark- 
able manner, and this has probably been the case from time immemorial ; at 
any rate, the number of ruins on the bank would lead one to suppose so. 
The banks of the Helmand are cultivated to the extent of one-half mile 
on either side from Girishk as far as Mila Khan, but from thence to the 
tower of Alamdar they consist principally of grass land, and are more wooded 
than cultivated. 

The deserts of Seistan are not generally sandy, but are composed of a stiff 
clayey soil mixed with sand, and only requiring irrigation to make them bear 
abundantly. They are divided at short distances by steppes covered with 
vegetation in the spring, and particularly of tamarisk bushes. These oases 
are inhabited in the winter, for the rains accumulate in the low grounds 
and afford sufficient pasture to the flocks of the nomads, whose tents are 
pitched here in this season. If these fail them, they find water at a depth of 
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three to six feet. This fact demonstrates the possibility of this country 
being permanently inhabited, and by establishing halts pretty near to each 
other, rendering practicable communication between Seistaén and Kandahar, 
Kalat or Shikarpir. 

The rivers of Seistén are the Helmand, Farah Rad, Harat Rad, 
Khash Rud, all of which will be found described elsewhere. Besides there 
are other smaller ones, of which the Bandan, which during the wet season 
is a mountain torrent rather than a river, flows from the west into the lake 
from the Bandan hills by the name of which it is known. It has a course 
of less than 50 miles, and only deserves notice as being, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, the solitary stream which enters the Seistan Lake from the west. 
There are ether rivers, namely, the Rtd-i-Khar, which discharges itself into 
the Aishkinek marsh above Shekh Nastr, the Chabalk, rising in a spring 
called Chasma Mishak, about six miles east of Tajk below Farah, and 
the Khtspas, rising at Siah-ab, a hill between Khormalek and Bakwa. 
These two last rivers formerly debouched into a lake some miles east of the 
principal one known as the Dak-i-Tir. 

The only lake of Seistaén is the Seistan Lake; it, however, should per- 
haps rather be called a marsh, and will be found described under its title. 

The climate of Seistén is decidedly unfavorable to human life, and the 
small proportion of old men struck Connolly forcibly. Fever and ague are 
the prevailing diseases, as might be expected from the immense quantity of 
stagnant water, to which is superadded the bad effects of hot days and 
generally cold nights. From the constant high wind and the dust it raises, 
mrxed with particles of salt, or from general ill-health consequent on 
malaria, one man in five throughout the country has diseased eyes. Con- 
nolly mentions sitting down in company with 14 Seistanis, and finding 
they had only 11 pairs of eyes between them. Nature indeed, as respects 
comfort, has little favored Seistin, and for three months of the year only— 
the cold months—can life in it be said to be enjoyable. 

The cold weather is very pleasant, and similar to that of the north-west 
of Hindtistan. Snow has been known to fall in Seistan, but it is a rare 
and remarkable occurrence. 

The heat, says Ferrier, is always excessive in Seistan, and the hot wind 
blows with violence, frequently raising whirlwinds of unpalpable dust, which 
obscures everything and is very injurious to the sight. 

The evaporation in Seistan, says Connolly, must be very great. The heat 
in summer is said to be greater than that of Kandahar, and for half the 
year a strong wind blows from the north. This wind, which is called by 
the name of the Bad-i-sad-o-bist-rdz, wind of 120 days, comes from the 
mountains above Herat, and is confined to a breadth of about 80 miles, 
being bounded on the west by the Bandan hills, and extending no further 
east than Khash. 

‘ There is almost no information of the mineral productions of Seistan. 

There is said to be a sulphur spring on the north of the lake between 
the ruins of Lakh and Péshawarun. 

Sulphur is also procured for the Kandahar market from an active volcano 
in the vicinity of Pir Kisri. | 

Connolly has very ample remarks on the animal productions of Seistan. 

‘‘The marshy and reedy parts of the lake shelter innumerable wild hogs, 

which are very destructive. The villagers, as may be supposed, spare no 
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means to destroy these animals; they lay snares for them, shoot them 
and hunt them down with dogs. Accompanied, says he, by a dozen or more 
of these, you sally out, and as soon as you approach the reedy grounds which 
_the hogs frequent, you perceive on all sides the earth ploughed up with 
their tusks. The Seistanis, who are eager sportsmen, strip and wade nearly 
naked through the mud. Soon a bark is heard, the note is immediately 
taken up, and all the dogs join in the cry like a pack of English hounds. 
After a due quantity of holloing and splashing the game is brought down, 
or if of large size is held at bay till the huntsmen come up and despatch 
it with their matchlocks. The Seistanis, though Shiahs, and like all 
Shiahs full of prejudices, do not object to handle the hog; the nearest 
huntsman cuts up the carcass and gives slices of it to the dogs, and the 
rest is brought home as food for them. 

“ When the waters are rising in the spring, herds of thirty or forty are 
to be seen swimming, one behind the other, from island to island. Large 
numbers are thus sometimes collected into a small spot, and the hunting 
then becomes most dangerous; hardly a year passes without lives being 
lost in the sport.” 

The hogs are, however, a trifling nuisance compared with the hosts of 
insects bred in the stagnant waters. The mosquitoes are so troublesome, 
that in the spring the poorest villager is obliged to make a small room of 
a coarse open cloth called “ Kirbas,’ into which he retires with his family 
as soon as the sunsets. Fleas are said to be no less numerous, and from 
them there is no escape; but the worst plague of all are the flies. Connolly 
says :—‘‘ I had been some time in Seistan before I understood why the in- 
habitants complained so much of these insects, but in our last march in 
Seistan, we were approaching Shékh Nastr, and our road lay over some 
soil which the water of the lake had lately left, and which was hard, dry, 
and broken into innumerable small cracks ; from these cracks such swarms 
of flies issued, that I can only give an idea of their numbers by comparing 
them to bees near a hive which has just been disturbed. ‘They buzzed 
round our faces, and bit us in every less protected part, as the ankle above 
the shoe, the neck, &c. When we reached our halting ground, Pir-i- 
Kisri, on the bank of the river Khash, their numbers were incredible ; the 
horses were nearly maddened, and the servants declared they would all be 
killed. We lighted fires on the windward side of every horse, smothering 
the flame to make the smoke rise: this was not sufficient; we could not 
drive away the flies from our own persons, and the heat was too great to 
allow of our covering our faces with a cloth. On the opposite bank was 
a thick jungle of dry reed, we set fire to it, and huge volumes of smoke 
driving over us, we escaped our tormentors at the expense of sore eyes and 
being blackened with ashes. During the night, afraid to face another 
ah here, we hurried away to Kaddeh, glad to be quit of the flies and 

eistan. 

“The Seistén fly resembles the common fly, but is twice as large in the 
spring ; it 1s of a pale-brown with dark spots; as the year closes the color 
turns black, and soon after the insect dies. The bite is painful, but less 
so than the sting of a wasp, and the pain is only momentary. 

“To the annoying attacks of the flies is generally attributed the remark- 
able mortality which prevails among horses in Seistén, and it is not im- 
probable that the irritation produced by their bites may have considerable 
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effect in promoting the evil.” When Connolly visited Seistan in 1840, there 
was hardly a horse in the country, of more than 5,000 brought by Kamran in 
his expedition in 1834. There is no doubt that the loss was immense. “The few 
horses which the Seistan chiefs keep for state are tended with the greatest 
care in dark stables, from which they never issue, unless on some important 
occasion, except during the winter. When brought out their whole bodies 
are covered with cloth, particular care being taken to protect the belly, for a 
bite in that part is considered fatal; they are never galloped, for it is 
believed that if a horse sweats he is sure to die. 

“The symptoms of the fatal disease, which is called ‘Starkh Sargin,’ 
or red dung, are as follows :—First, the hind legs swell; then the horse 
refuses its food, and its gums become white. The dung now turns of a 
vermilion color, the skin is frequently covered with pimples, the urine 
is bloody, and at last a paralysis seizes on all the limbs, and soon after death 
ensues. The eye during the progress of the disease is of a pale-yellow 
color, only a few specks of white remaining, and it is said that the ‘tail 
dries up,’ so that you can pull out the hair by handfuls. The disease in 
some cases kills in three days; but horses passing through Seistaén generally 
live for a few months, dying however in certainly two cases out of five 
within the year. The Seistanis having found all their remedies fail, now 
generally abandon a horse to its fate as soon as it is taken ill. Bleeding, 
the most obvious treatment, is said to be useless, and the only mode 
of cure recommended, namely, warm goat’s blood, is evidently absurd. 
This epidemic is confined to Seistén; it is not known at Jorven or Neh, 
or even Kaddeh. 

“The climate is unfavorable, but in a less degree, to camels. Both these 
animals and sheep die in great numbers from eating the leaves of a plant 
called ‘Trootk.? Not more than 3 or 4,000 camels could be procured in 
Seistan ; when required they are brought from Garmsel, or the sandy 
desert to the south-east. Sheep feed generally on a small creeping 
plant called ‘ Boonoo,’ which abounds in the salt grounds, and which tastes 
like salt itself. ‘ Boonoo’ is sometimes used for horse’s food, but it is first 
washed, by which process it loses much of its bitterness. There are many 
varieties of grasses all over the country, but several of them were said to 
have noxious qualities. The only domestic animal which thrives well, 
except the mule and ass (the latter of which is very common and useful), 
is the cow, which is much valued in the neighbouring countries. People 
send their cows from a distance to pasture on the reeds of the Haman, 
which soon bring them into condition; but a cow thus fattened, though 
looking sleek and plump, does not yield the same quantity of milk as the 
Kandahar cow, which revels on artificial grasses; for the first, six seers of 
milk are considered a fair supply; at Kandahar twelve seers are commonly 
drawn. The Seistan cows are exported, three or four hundred every year, 
to Kandahar and Persia. 

Cows are put to a singular use in this country; they are taught to hunt. 
In the spring, when the lake is covered with water-birds, the cow quietly 
crops the reeds, and the birds used to its presence do not rise at its ap- 
proach. Behind it skulks the huntsman, his matchlock resting on its back. 
The cow moves along very quietly, first lifting one leg, and then after a pause 
another, every now and then stopping and feeding, till it comes to within 
a few feet of a dense mass of fowls. The hunter then fires, picks up his 
prey, and continues his sport as before.” 
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Many cows are said to die from a disease called “ Murk” (a corruption 
perhaps of ‘“‘ Murg”—death), when, you are told, a maggot is always found 
in the liver. 

The water-birds of Seistan Connolly did not see, but he says—* I could 
well credit the reports of their extraordinary numbers, by the appearance of 
many parts of the grounds which had been lately deserted by water; in 
some places the marks of feet were so numerous as to remind us of an 
etching. Geese, ducks, and teal are tamed. A very fine species of tame 
duck is brought from Bampfr, and is commonly offered as a present in 
Seistan.”’ 

There are probably few fish in the lakes, or rather few varieties of fish. 
In all the rivers crossed from Girishk to Herat, though fish are caught in 
hundreds, there appears to be only two species—the carp and silurees, The 
Hariib Rad has also the dace, and in the Hamftin there is a small fish much 
esteemed, called Anjuk. 

The more common wild animals are wolves (which will attack cows and 
even men), jackals, hyenas, foxes, porcupines, hedge-hogs, the Kangaroo- 
rat, &c. 

The skins of the last are exported to Bokh§ra, and sell even in Seistan 
for three or four rupees. The leopard is found in the western hills to 
which it gives a name. 

Wild asses and deer abound in the desert which lies between the Helmand 

and the Bandan hills. This tract differs much from the sandy desert south 
of the river. Little sand is found on it, except in strips of no great width. 
For the most part it consists of a hard, compact, light-colored clay, over 
which a few shrubs, tamarisks, and grasses are thinly scattered; but some- 
times it is perfectly destitute of vegetation for miles. Large spaces are 
found covered over with rolled stones, for the presence of which it is difficult 
to assign a plausible explanation. The few isolated hills are marked on the 
map. 
Water is procured by digging wells in the beds of one or two small 
rivulets, such as the Murja and Tagrish, which are dry, except after a fall 
of rain, and a tract runs through the desert, called Shund, where water can 
always be found within a few feet of the surface. Formerly brick wells were 
to be met with at every 10 or 12 miles on the caravan routes, but they are now 
almost all of them purposely destroyed by the Afghans, that the plundering 
Biloches may be prevented by want of halting places from invading them. 
From the scarcity of water in the interior, it is almost destitute of animal 
life; the deer are found near the rivers, but chiefly, and in immense herds, 
at a distance of generally 7 or 8 miles from the Helmand, where they are 
almost intermixed with large flocks of sheep, which are sent there from the 
banks of the river to fatten on a grass called ‘ muj.’ 

“The mode of catching the deer is curious. The canals for irrigation 
are always cut as closely as possible to the cliffs of the desert, a narrow 
space only being left for a high road. The traveller in the Garmeel will 
remark the outer or desert edge of the canals lined for miles with a slight 
railing of reeds raised on small pieces of sticks, and with, at every one or two 
hundred yards, a gap left. Here in a pit dug for the purpose on the inner 
side of the canal sits crouching the hunter, the muzzle of his matchlock, 
which rests on the edge of the pit, being concealed by a parapet of small 
stones, till in the twilight, either morning or evening, the deer steal from 
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the dry desert to slake their thirst in the canal ; it stoops to drink—the 
muzzle of the gun is within a few inches of its head—before one sip has 
been taken a bullet has pierced its brain.” 

Wild asses are not common in the east part of the desert, but they are 
said to be found in great numbers, in herds of two or three hundred, on 
the plains west of Seistan. 

Among the wild fowls found in the lake of Seistén is a large bird called 
‘Koo.’ ‘The down of this bird is much estemed for stuffing pillows; it is 
sold in Kandahar. About 300 are caught a year, a large skin being sold 
in Kandahar for 8 rupees. About 8,000 other wild fowls are caught a 
day on the lake. 

Ferrier says the Seistinis have large troops of dromedaries, sheep and 
goats, but horses are rare and bad. Herds of wild asses, numbering some 
hundreds, are also to be seen on the banks of the river Helmand, where 
they come to drink or cool themselves. 

The population of Seistaén is composed of Kayanis, Sarbandis, Towkis, 
and Ishakza&es and Shahrekis. 

Elphinstone says the orginal inhabitants were Tajaks, that the Shahre- 
kirs and Sarbandis emigrated from Irak in Persia to Seistén, and in much 
later times the Biloches came and settled. 

Colonel Taylor puts the entire population at 20,000 families (in 
which estimate, however, he does not include Lash Jorven or the Garmeel), 
and says that they could turn out an equal number of matchlockmen. 

Ferrier’s evidence as to the numbers of the population may be summa- 
rised as follows :— 

Shékh Nasir, he says, has 1,800 houses, Jahanabéd 150, Jalalabad 100, 
Alamdar 60, Dashtak 600, Sehktha 1,200, Lash Jorven 7,000. 

He says, in one place Lash Jorven could furnish 3,500 to 5,000 foot and 
500 horse, but in another that if all the Biloches of Seistan capable of bearing 
arms were united, they would certainly present an effective force of from 
80,000 to 35,000 men, all excellent infantry. 

According to Leech, the Kayani Chief of Jalalabad could turn out 
3,000 men all armed with matchlocks. 

The Sarbandi Chief could collect 5,000 men, of whom 100 would be 
cavalry. 

fold Chief of Dashtak could collect 400 men, and the Biloche Chief of 
Barj-i- Alam also 400 men. 

Leech also gives some details of the population of the villages of Seistan, 
viz.—Khash 400 houses, Kuddeh 300, Shékh Nasir 500, Jahanabad 400, 
Jalalabad 400, Afzalabad 200, Mian Ptshtah 300, Laki 400 to 1,000, 
Sappa 200, Bahadur 100, Ben&dar-i-latif 100, Deshu 400, Pulalak 100, 
Kala Islam Khén 100. Total 4,500. 

Connolly gives no information as to the probable population, and Pottinger 
not much. Jalalabad, he says, has 2,000 houses. 

Under these circumstances, it is rather difficult to form any idea of the 
probable population. Ferrier’s estimate of the fighting strength of Seistan 
seems exaggerated, but perhaps he means to include all Biloche fighting men 
below Giriskh to the Seistan Lake, and in this case it may not be so much 
overstated. 

Taylor, we have seen, gives 26,000 families for Seistaén, excluding Lash 
and Garmsel; but if we take Ferrier’s estimate of 7,000 families for the 
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first, and allow an average of 200 houses for each of the 30 villages 
of the Garmsel, the total comes to 33,000 houses. 

Leech again gives 9,000 fighting men as the strength of Seistan; to this 
add 7,000 for Lash and 6,000 for Garmeel, the total is 22,000. 

Ferrier’s total is from 33,000 to 40,000 fighting men. 

The average of all these estimates then would be 30,000 fighting men 
for the whole of Seistan, and this at the rate of one man per family, and 44 
souls per family, will give 127,500 souls as the total population. 

From May to December a great number of Biloches, driven from the oases 
of the parched deserts of Seistén south of the river, find abundant pasture 
and water in this abandoned belt of country ; but they are always on the 
alert, and sufficiently near to support one another against the attacks of the 
little Afghan chiefs, who claim from them a tribute for the right of pas- 
turage in a district of which they arrogate to themselves the possession. 
When the rains of December set in, the Biloches return to their own less 
accessible territory in the desert where they can remain unmolested. 

«There is every reason,” says Ferrier, “ for supposing that the Biloches of 
Seistan are descended from the original inhabitants of this country, for this 
race has become very little altered; their ideas respecting their origin are 
various and of the most extravagant kind, and nothing is to be gleaned 
from this source; their language has nothing in common with those of their 
neighbours, and it would require deep and careful study to obtain any satis- 
factory proof of that from which it was derived : all that can be said of it 
is that it is Biloche, and nothing but Biloche augmented no doubt by 
many Arab, Persian, Pukhtu, and Indian words. 

«While encamped they lead a life of complete idleness; the women and 
children only are occupied in tilling ground, and looking after the flocks 
from which they make considerable profits. They sell the wool of the 
sheep, and spin the goats’ and camels’ hair to make clothes and tents; the 
cloth from these materials is so closely woven, that they make bags of it 
in which they carry milk, water, and other liquids without losing a drop; 
their clothes made of this material are worn in the rainy season. In sum- 
mer they wear a cotton tunic, drawn in at the waist, and large pantaloons ; 
the turban is twisted and tied lke that of the Arabs, and not like that of 
Afghans; the front of their heads is shaved, the remainder of the hair 
being allowed to fall loosely over their shoulders. If all the Biloches of 
Seistin, capable of bearing arms, were united in one corps d’armde, they 
would certainly present an effective force of from 30,000 to 35,000 men, 
all excellent infantry. There is no cavalry, for horses in Seistan are few 
in number. The Biloches are armed with a lance and sabre; fire-arms are 
rarely seen, a few matchlocks and some bad pistols are the extent of their 
armoury in this way; they carry the Indian buckler, covered with a thin 
plate of copper, or with the skin of the elephant or rhinoceros. Of their 
courage they boast and swagger as much as the Afghans, but perhaps with 
more reason; the latter are good for a rush, but they do not meet the shock 
of an attack, or stand under the fire of artillery. The Biloches on the 
contrary, though as ignorant as the latter of the art of war, surpass them 
in tenacity and bravery; they remain firm under the fire of the enemy, and 
are bold in their advance. They attack in small parties of ten or twelve, 
and to prevent any one from running away and ensure the immediate 
removal of their wounded, they tie their tunics together; in the latter case 
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four files in rear of these little detachments unite the tunic of the wounded 
man, and having fastened the party together again remove him to the rear. 
On many occasions they hold firm, and die on the ground like real heroes ; 
there are no better soldiers in Asia than these Biloches of Seistan.” 

The food of the Seistanis is generally maize or asafcetida seasoned with 
‘kooroot’; but they sometimes have a bread made of wheat, but it is black 
doughy, not half baked, mixed with bits of straw and grains of sand, and 
looks like the oil-cake used in Europe for cattle. Nevertheless, Ferrier men- 
tions with much praise a boiled lamb which they sometimes indulge in. 

The natives sometimes eat the wild ass, the flesh of which is considered 
inferior to that of a camel or a horse but superior to the ox. 

The Seistaénis generally eat hare, though some of them have imbibed 
the Persian prejudice against the flesh of this animal. They keep large 
numbers of fowls tvo for food. 

Connolly says the Seistani women do not scruple to show their faces. 
They used to come and stare at him, but they were poorly clad, and had 
no ornaments among their hair, as amongst the Afghans; their locks hang- 
ing loose about their faces giving them a wild air, and they were generally 
an ugly set with sallow unhealthy looking faces. 

The houses of the Seisténis are composed of reeds, and the Khéls have 
large herds of cattle, sheep and goats, and numerous fowls and ducks, caught 
in the lake when young, are tamed and kept near the Khél. The children 
are generally used to tend the cattle, while the women employ themselves in 
shaking about skins of milk suspended to a triangle of sticks or grinding 
corn with a hand-mill. 

The inhabitants of Seistin are for the most part Shiah Mahamadans 
in religion. There are a few Hindtis and a large number of Biloches, which 
last are Sanis. 

The language of Seistan is broken Persian. In a vocabulary of 250 
words, Leech only failed to trace the following to Persian, viz. :—“gocha, a 
boy ; kenja, aa maka, mother; khurroo, a cock ; kara, kind; magas, a calf ; 
toor murgh, a cooked egg; khaya, a raw egg; dokh, unburnt brick; kang, 
back; kul, breast; lambas, cheek; damakh, nose; galov, melon; katic, 
cooked meat ; koodh, deaf; kul, crooked; bapeer, grandfather ; too, in Tabare, 
there ; garang, heavy ; paz, cook (imperative) ; baghan, make smooth (im- 
perative) ; tertarata, nine; zyada, thirteen.” 

The following are some of the principal places in Seistan :— 

Jalalabad, Bangar, Sehkuha, Daolatabad, Dashtak, Palaji, Khash, Shekh 
Nastr, Bar-i-Alum. 

The soil of Seistan is celebrated for its richness, and many incredible 
stories are told of its productiveness. From this fertility it might be sup- 
posed that Seistan was a garden ; it is a desert rather. With the exception 
of wheat, cotton (the plant of which is not half the height of the Indian 
one, but which bears a large pod), and in some places rice, and a little ill- 
flavoured tobacco, and a few of the coarser grains, bajra, &c., almost the 
only plants found there are grasses and water-melons. The latter are sin- 
gularly fine and large, and of several kinds; there are no artificial grasses, 
no vegetables, nor flowers. The largest tree is a sickly pomegranate. If a 
Seistani is asked—‘‘ Why don’t you make gardens?” He will answer.— We 
don’t know how.” Were the people less ignorant and lazy, their country 
would produce every plant which grows in Kandahar or Persia, besides 
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probably sugarcane, and many of the productions of Hindastan; there 

is no reason why trees should not flourish here. The Garmsel was equally 

destitute of them a few years ago, but some 1,200 young mulberry trees 

nee imported there by a chief, and the country is now well stocked with 
em. 

Leech says rice, wheat, and barley are produced in some parts, and among 
fruits grapes are scarce, but melons of both kinds are plentiful and good. 
In Ibn Huokul’s time Seistan was highly productive, abounding in grain 
and melons, and large crops of asafctida being gathered in the deserts 
to the south. Taylor says also that large quantities of wheat are produced 
and sold to supply Ghayn, Farah, Birjan and Herat, as cheap as 
120 pounds for one rupee. 

Ferrier remarks that there is a very fair breadth of land sown with 
wheat, but the inhabitants do not consume it themselves, keeping it to sell 
at Herat, Kandahar, and Kirman, the price being so cheap in the country 
that 6 or 7 cwts. of wheat could be got for 3 rupees, and 1 cwt. of 
barley for 2 rupees. 

The upper portion of the Helmand from Girishk to Mala Khan is well 
cultivated and inhabited, but below this it is not so. This cannot be in 
consequence of any inferiority of the soil, for the pasture and arable 
land is equally good and productive, the banks are covered with meadows, 
and the land is more or less adapted for cultivation for a distance of 1} 
mile from the river. The neglected state of this is therefore evidently 
owing to its fertility, for when inhabited by a rich and industrious popula- 
tion (now decimated or disgusted with the insecurity which prevailed), 
its prosperity attracted the cupidity of the neighbouring robber tribes ; 
hence many of the former inhabitants have since settled themselves in 
more secure positions under the shadow of chiefs who can protect them, 
or they have concentrated themselves in and around two or three points, 
such as Pulaki, Radbar, Trakt, and Khaerabad. 

From the tower of Alamdar the Helmand diverges its several streams 
of water. At some distance from one another, three of the largest of 
these in the rainy season overflow their banks, before their waters fall into 
the upper part of the lake, and leave in their course a considerable detritus 
of vegetable matter, which contributes to the natural fertility of the soil. 
The land thus inundated forms a delta of several parasangs in circumference, 
and is naturally protected by the streams that surround it. It is planted 
on all sides by thick hedges of tamarisk, by which the cultivated lands 
are enclosed. The mass of the population of Seistan is here agglomerated 
in about twenty rich and prosperous villages, tents are unknown, and brick 
and stone are rejected for building purposes. The houses are constructed 
of reeds and branches of the tamarisk, covered with a thick layer of 
mud, and placed upon the most elevated points to avoid the inundations. 

One of the peculiarities of Seistain is the number of windmills which 
exist. They are placed within two high walls, so as to confine the wind 
which almost always blows north and south. They are of the rudest 
description, the long rectangular upright vanes being formed of thatch, and 
the use of cog-wheels being quite unknown. They are used both to raise 
water and grind corn; generally speaking they irrigate their land by cuts 
from the Helmand or other rivers, which are raised to the height of the 
land by dams, and then distributed by these canals sometimes to a distance 
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of six or seven miles. The Seistanis repair these canals for the sowing 
time of the wheat, after which they let them go to ruin, and never think 
of keeping them always full, as in Afghanistan, for any other species of 
cultivation. They are indeed the most ignorant and lazy husbandmen 
in Asia. 

The only manufacture of Seistan of which I find any notice, is a coarse 
kind of cloth called “ karbas,” made at Alamdar and used for clothes by 
the inhabitants, and occasionally sold at Herat and Kandahar. 

The trade of Seistan may be said to be zz/, only comprising, as it does, 
the sale of wheat elsewhere noted. Specie is very scarce in Seist&n, and 
nearly all mercantile transactions are carried on by barter. For instance, 
a chief told Connolly he had given some hundred yards of ‘ karbas’ cloth, 
some ‘ kharwars’ of grain, and five cows for a horse. 

Though the communications of the country are not in any way attended to, 
the whole country is practicable for wheeled carriages and the roads are merely 
tracks. From the north-east Seistaén can be approached by two roads, one 
going from Kandahar by Girishk, Khash, Shékh Nasir to Jahanabad and 
Jalalabad ; the distance is about 250 miles. There is another road which goes 
direct from Kandahar to the Helmand at Hazar Juft, and thence by the 
river to Sehkiha; the distance is 308 miles. Except for 50 miles, these 
routes are well supplied with water. From the north Seistaén can be ap- 
proached from Herat by Farah by a practicable road. 

From Mashad there is a road which, avoiding Herat and Farah, 
comes by Tirbat Haedari by Birjaén and Tabas to the Hartt Rid. This 
route was taken by Dr. Forbes on his ill-fated journey in 1841. 

From the north-west there is a road from Nishapir with villages the 
whole way, the distance being 400 miles. 

From Semniin in Persia again there is a road to Farah with water all the 
way; distance 430 miles. 

rom Sehkiha there is a road to Kirman, which was taken by Mir Mah- 
miid, Ghilzae, in his invasion of Persia. It is 18 stages, but there is a 
great want of water. 

I am not aware whether Seistin could be approached from the south by 
any direct road, but this much is certain that there are several roads from 
the Makran coast to Nirmashahr, and thence is Mir Wais route to Sehkiha 
above detailed. 

From Nashki to the Helmand is, according to Christie, 191 miles. On 
this route, though there is little water available for nomad barbarians, it is 
believed that it is to be found at an insignificant depth at almost any spot; 
and Christie says there is forage for camels the whole way, and at Dhak, 
Chaguz, and Booloo, sheep are to be had. 

Finally, I am inclined to believe that an intelligent enquiry would dis- 
cover that there is a practicable route from Qwetta by the Lora to the 
Helmand. Seistén is thus open on all sides. 

That Seistan was formerly a country of great fertility and populousness, 
is evidenced by the vast extent and number of the ruins which spread over 
its surface. Christie says there are ruins of villages, forts and wind-mills, 
along the whole route from Ridbar to Doishakh. The first place is 
Kykobad, about five miles from Ridbar, which was formerly the residence 
of Kai Khisrt. The ruins of Kalapat are also very extensive, and mark 
the site of the ancient city of Zareny. Of Pilaki, Christie says, “it exhibits 
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the remains of a once large and flourishing city, the ruins of its walls, 
houses, gardens cover at least a space of 16 square miles.” The ruins of the 
ancient city of Jalalabad cover at least as much ground as the city of 
Ispahan ; it was built of half-burnt bricks, the houses with vaulted roofs and 
two stories high. 

It will not be necessary to speak of the history of Seistén before 1700. 
It may have been an independent kingdom at one time, but at this period 
it is acknowledged with more or less distinctness by all authorities that it 
was subject in a way to the Suffavean dynasty of Persia—a dynasty be it 
noted then crumbling away, and with little vigor left to claim a decided 
allegiance from any of its widespread divisions. 

In 1700 we find that all Afghanistan to Kandahar and Seistén acknow- 
ledged the rule of the Suffavean kings of Persia. Soon after, however, the 
Afghans began that agitation, which finally in 1718 ended in rebellion and 
liberty. Next in 1720 followed the Afghan invasion of Persia, under 
Mir Mahmid, Ghilzde. Before, however, declaring his purpose, Mir Mah- 
mid seized the fortresses on the line of the Helmand, in order to command the 
Seistan roads to Persia, in the name of the Shah of Persia. He then 
marched through Seistan on Kirman which place he took, but being soon 
after defeated by the Persian General Litf Ali Khan, he was forced to 
retire; while away, Malik Jafar Khan, Seistani, revolted against his autho- 
rity, but on his return he again reduced Seistan to order. 

In January 1722 Mir Mahmid again crossed Seistan, leaving it in 
control, and reached Bam; thence he went to Yezd and Ishpahan, and ended 
by conquering Persia and proclaiming himself Shah. 

The Afghans then remained in possession of Ishpahan, but they were 
soon sore beset, and after Mir Mahmiid’s death, his successor, Mir Ashraf, 
while fighting to establish his power in Persia, found that his hold on Kan- 
dahar and Seistén was gone. In the latter country Malik Mahmiid, who 
was probably the successor of the abovementioned Malhk Jafar, threw 
off his allegiance to the Afghans, proclaimed himself king, and subsequently 
seized upon the greater part of Khérasin. But his power must have been 
but short-lived, for in 1726-27 we find that Nadar, then the General of Shah 
Thamasp, re-conquered Khorasan, and put Malik Mahmid to death. 

In 1730 Nadar seized on Herat and Farah and then retired. Having 
before this driven the Afghans out of Persia, he was rewarded with the 
four provinces of Khdérasén, Mazandaran, Seistan, and Kirman, which 
were thus still considered part of Persia. When Nadar put Malik 
Mahmmud to death, he gave the government of Seistan, to his brother 
Malik Htsén. This chief, however, soon revolted, and Nadar sent his 
nephew Ali to govern Seistan. 

In 1737 Nadar marched from Persia, through Khorasan and Seistadn, on 
Kandahar, with 80,000 men, and as it is expressly stated he met with no re- 
sistance of any consequence before he reached that city, it must be supposed 
that Seistan still acknowledged the authority of his nephew Ali; and though 
there may have been rebellions, it is evident that on the death of Nadar, 
Ali was still at the head of Seistan, for the historian says, the chiefs who 
murdered Nadar agreed to place Ali, “who was at the head of a force in 
Seistan,” upon the vacant throne. Ali then left Seistan and became king 
of Persia with the title of Adal Shah. After this event, Ahmad Khan, 
Abdali, was proclaimed king of the Afghans, and Malik Saliman, who 
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appears to have succeeded to the chiefship of Seistan on the departure of 
Ali, having submitted to him and given his daughter to the king, was con- 
firmed in the chiefship on condition of the payment of a light tribute, and 
the provision of a contingent for the king’s service. 

This seems to have held good till the death of Ahmad Shah, though, as 
in the case of the rebellion and capture of Mashad by Mir Alam, Seistani, 
there are not wanting evidences that the yoke galled; and though they 
acquiesced in it, it is evident the Seistanis felt the Afghan title to be that of 
might rather than of nght. 

In the brief struggle for the succession on Ahmad Shah’s death in 1773, 
the Seistanis took the side of the unsuccessful candidate, Stliman Mirza. 
One chief, Mir Beg, the head of the tribe of Shahrekhis, held by Timar, and 
in reward for this received the governorship of Seistan when Timiar 
triumphed. Four years afterwards he was killed in a skirmish at Radbar. 
The Kayani chief then propitiated Timar, who placed the province of 
Seistan under the governor of Lash, but under him allowed Malik Baeram, 
son of Saliman, to retain the management on his giving his daughter in 
marriage to his nephew Kamran, son of Mahmad Mirza. 

But Timtr Shah was soon after called upon to take fresh action both 
in Lash and in Seistan. 

Mahamad Zaman Khan, the governor of the former, showed symptoms 
of intended rebellion, and the Shahrekhis were in arms against Malik 
Baeram in Seistan. Sirdar Barkhtidar Khan, Atchakzdie, was sent to 
restore order. He brought Mahamad Zaman to his senses, and reduced the 
Shahrekhis with great slaughter, but not without obstinate resistance on 
their part. 

The Seistanis appear to have continued their submission to Timur Shah, 
and at his death in 1793 Seistan was clearly included in the Afghan 
dominions. 

All through the reign of his successor, Zaman Shah, his struggles with, 
and final defeat by, Mahmud Shah, there is no mention whatever of Seis- 
tin, from which we may infer that the chiefs of that country took no part 
in the struggles, and were consequently left pretty much to their own devices ; 
and as neither of the contending parties could spare troops to keep them 
obedient, it is more than probable that they ceased paying tribute after 
Timir Shah’s death. 

The chief of Lash, Saleh Mahamad Khan, however, was mixed up in the 
struggles of Timtr Shah’s sons. He at first attached himself to the 
cause of Mahmid. Disgusted with him he then joined Shah Shujah, but 
afterwards retired to his fort at Lash and remained neutral for a time. 
Haji Firoziidin, another of Timiir’s sons, was now ruler of Herat, and, 
desiring to add Lash Jorven to his possessions, sent a partizan, Dést 
Mahamad Khan, Popalzae, to occupy the province. Saleh Mahamad Khan 
surrendered Jorven on condition of being allowed to retain Lash. But 
when the time came for Dist Mahamad Khan, Popalzae, to return to Herat, 
Saleh Mabamad Khan was told plainly that he could not be suffered to 
remain in the province, and accordingly he took refuge with Kamran, at 
this time governor of Kandahar. Kamran soon made him his chief 
manager, and in that situation he remained nine or ten years. In this 
period Kamran became ruler of Herat, and Saleh Mahamad, now called 
Shah Pasand Khan, recovered his old territory, from whence the adherents 
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of Firoz-ii-din had been ejected. His favor however with Kamran was by no 
means unbroken. On the contrary he was, on one occasion while at Herat, 
seized and tortured. He fled into Persian territory, and from thence made 
expeditions into his old territory, more than once gaining and again losing 
possession of Jorven,,Farah, and other places. But he never succeeded 
in possessing himself of Lash. Kamran then took him back into favor, 
made him his minister, and gave him Farah and Jorven, reserving Lash 
with jealous care for himself. In the end, however, Shah Pasand Khan 
was too much for him. He got the prince to sign a paper to the effect 
that the fort was his, alleging that his only reason for demanding such a 
document was to save his honor with his tribe. 

When a year had elapsed, Kamran had forgotten the paper, when all 
of a sudden a messenger of Shah Pasand’s arrived at Lash with a letter 
to the Governor from the Khan, enclosing the document sealed and attested 
by the Shahzadah, and requesting the delivery of the fort, according to 
the tenor of the enclosure, to a person of his appointing. The Governor 
was completely taken in; the fort was given up, and Shah Pasand imme- 
diately fled to it, turned rebel, and successfully resisted every effort 
to reduce him, notwithstanding that seven or eight times, and twice in 
person, Kamran blockaded Jorven and Lash. 

In the year 1800 the Persians, for the first time since Nadar Shah’s 
death, put forward their claim to Herat, and shortly after advancing they 
laid siege to that city, but they were signally defeated by Haji Firoz-ii-din, 
and obliged to retreat hastily to Mashad. 

Since then they have made many attempts on it, and have never absolutely 
given up all claim to it; and this fact is specially noteworthy, because the 
Persians in claiming Herat also consider themselves entitled to all the 
territory in any way subject to Herat, including Lash and Seistan. During 
the whole of the rule of Haji Firoz-u-din from 1800 to 1816, the Persian 
monarch, Fateh Ali Shah, laid claim to Herat many times; but though that 
chief sometimes paid a small tribute, he always protested against the preten- 
sions of the Persian monarch, declaring Fateh Ali Shah had no more legitimate 
claim on Herat than he had on the other Afghan countries which had 
emancipated themselves from the dominion of Persia during the last century, 
or than the Afghans had to Ispahan, Shiraz or Kirman, conquered by 
Mir Mahmiid and Mir Ashraf. At this time, though the Persians 
possessed Mashad, all the rest of Khérasan, including Nishapir, Kochan, 
Birjnird Tabas, Turbat Haedar and Ghain, was nearly independent, 
and it was therefore not till they were fully subdued that Fateh Ali was 
able to turn his most serious attention to Herat. It will not, however, be 
necessary to say more of the pretensions of the Persians to Herat than 
that they made attempts on that city in 1816, 1830, 1837, and 1857, thus 
demonstrating that their claim was only dormant from press of circum- 
stances. 

In 1810, when Pottinger passed through Seistan, he found Khan Jahan 
Khan in power at Jahanabad, and Baeram Khan, Kayani, at Jalalabad, 
and Mahamad Khan, Ghilzae, at Jorven. These chiefs all seem to have 
been practically independent. 

In September 1839, when Connolly went to Seistin, he found Shah 
Pasand Khan at Lash Jorven. 
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At Sehkiiha he found Mahamad Reza Khan, who declared himself an 
enemy of the Persians, but still more so of the Heratis, and the deadly 
enemy of Shals Pasand Khan and Ibrahim Khan, his brother-in-law. 

Leech, writing about 1839, gives the following list of the principal men 
of Seistan :— 

Jalal-u-din, son of Baeram, Kayani, who held Jalalabad, Bangar, and 
Shaitan about four years before he was expelled by Mahamad Reza and 
Ali Khan; but getting aid from Kamran, who invaded Seistén, he was 
re-seated in his possessions. 

Mahamad Reza, Sarbandi, had Sehkitha, Hiisénabad, &c.; he was 
friendly with Ali Khan, son of Khan Jahan, neutral between Herat and 
Persia; he had been on good terms with the Kandahar chiefs, and he was 
connected by the marriage of his daughter with one of Yar Mahamad’s 
(of Herat) sons. 

Hasham Khan, Shahreghi, held Dashtak, acknowledged dependence on 
Herat, but was friendly with Kandahar, Ali Khan, son of a Biloch robber. 
Khan Jahan, who had received Shékh Nasar from Fateh Khan, Barakzae, 
was on good terms with Kandahar, but paid no allegiance to it, and was 
connected by marriage with Shah Pasand Khan of Lash. 

Arab Hasén Khan, Governor of Khash and Kuddeh, was formerly tri- 
butary to Khan Jahan, but then held a superficial intercourse with 
Kandahar. . 

Dost Mahamad Nahrti, Biloche, held Btrj-i-alam, and was connected 
with Mahamad Reza and Ali Khén by marriage, and under Kamran Shah 
at Herat. 

During the struggles of the Sadozées and Barakz&es for the supre- 
macy, the Seistanis revolted and became independent ; but they were after- 
wards, at the investigation of Jalal-a-din, son of Baerém Kaydani, invaded 
by Kamran at the head of 6,000 men and thoroughly subdued, all their 
forts and guns being taken, and many prisoners being sold to the Tarkmans 
and Uzbaks. 

Major Todd, in a report dated 2nd October 1839, on the relations of the 
Seistan chiefs, says— Lash and Jorven, though properly belonging to Herat, 
are quite independent, and pay neither revenue nor tribute to that gov- 
ernment.” 

“ Seistan,”’ he says, “‘ would appear from its position naturally to belong to 
Herat, the Khash Riid being the boundary between that state and Kandahar, 
but it has generally paid a nominal allegiance to the latter. It is now 
divided among several chiefs, who have gradually attained power on the 
ruin of the ancient family, which for centuries past held sway there. The 
representative of this family, a descendant of the Kyanian dynasty of Persian 
Kings, Malik Jalal-t-din, is now a refugee in Herat, having about twelve 
months ago been driven out of his country. The principal chiefs of 
Seistan are Mahamad Reza Khan, Sarbandi, who resides at Seh Kaha, 
or Sekwa; II.—Ibrahim Khan, Biloche, of Jahaénabad, Shékh Nasir, 
Kuddeh, Aliabad avd Khash. This chief aims at popularity, and is said 
to oppress his people less than the others; he has a numerous body of soldiers, 
chiefly cavalry, in his pay, and employs them in foraying the surrounding 
country. Ibrahim Khan has intermarried with the family of Shah Pasand 
Khan of Lash, and acts in concert with that chief. II].—Dost Mahamad 
Khan, Nariti Biloche, who has about two thousand families subject to him, 
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and dwells at Kala-i-nao, or Barj-i-Alam Khan. IV.—Mir ;Hasham Khan, 
of whom he had no information.” 

The next evidence for the state of feeling of the Seistanis is a letter of 
Major Rawlinson, Political Agent, Kandahar, to Sir W. Macnaghten. He 
reported that a deputation from almost every chief of consequence in 
Seistan had arrived at Kandahar, praying that they might be relieved 
from Yar Mahamad’s tyranny by annextion to Shah Shajah’s dominions. 

“The language,” Major Rawlinson said “ of all these parties is uniform 
in its spirit, though varying in detail, according to the shades of dependence 
with which they are severally attached to Herat.” 

Sir William Macnaghten then referred to Major Todd at Herat, who 
replied “that Yar Mahomed would be rendered acutely suspicious of our 
intentions by this apparent tampering with a class of Herat subjects whose 
fidelity to him was known to be most questionable.” 

When the deputation heard that their request could not be complied with, | 
they showed much disappointment, and said they must “apply for assist- 
ance avainst Herat to their Shiah brethren of Persia.” Major Rawlinson 
‘ considered it of some consequence to prevent the Seistanis from coalescing 
with the Persians, to whom they are naturally attached,” and saw no way 
of doing this but by letting them see that the British Government might 
possibly find it necessary to subvert Yar Mahamad’s rule in Herat. ‘The 
Government of India, in reply (11th January 1841), commended what had 
been done, and said they would regret exceedingly to hear of the Seistan 
chieftains connecting themselves with the Government of Persia. 

In June 1841, Dr. Forbes found Shah Pasand in power at Lash, Mahamad 
Reza at Sehktha, Mahamad Hasham at Dashtak, Dost Mahamad Khan 
at Barj-i-alam, and Ibrahim Khan at Jahanabad, by whom he waz, 
murdered. 

When Ferrier visited Seistan in 1845, he found that Kohandil Khan 
had brought under the rule of Kandahar part of Seistan, as far as Rudbar, 
on the Helmand. The portion that lies between this and Ilamdar he 
found to be the object of perpetual discord between Kohandil Khan and 
the nomadic Biloches. The rest of Seistaén he found to be divided between 
Mahamad Reza Khan, of Sehkuha, and Ali Khan, of Shékh Nasar. 

At Lash Ferrier found Shah Pasand Khan at war with Ali Khan of 
Shékh Nasir. “ Lash,” he says, “had always been a dependence of the prin- 
cipality of Herat; nevertheless, Shah Pasand Khan refused to acknowledge 
the complete sovereignty of Yar Mahamad, and he was secretly encouraged 
in this rebellious spint by the Persian Court and Kohandil Khan, who, 
both one and the other, allied against the chief of Herat, had the greatest 
interest in making the chief of Lash independent, inasmuch as it fur- 
nished them with the means of mutual communication without being 
obliged to send their envoys or correspondence through Herat, where there 
was every chance of their being seized or examined.” 

Shortly after Ferrier’s visit, 7. ¢., m 1848, Mahamad Reza Khan died, 
leaving six sons, Lutf Ali, Taj Mahamad, Kohandil, and three others, and 
a brother, Ali Khan. 

Litf Ali succeeded “as chief of Seistaén on his father’s death, but his 
authority was disputed by his uncle, who after unsuccessfully attempting to 
_ gain over the other chiefs, retired to Kandahar and obtained assistance 

from Kohandil Khan. The latter sent between six and seven thousand 
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men with Ali Khan to Seistén under Mehrdil Khan, who succeeded in 
defeating and capturing Lutf Ali Khan, whom he at once deprived of 
his sight, and handed Seistaén over to Ali Khan, while Shékh Nastir was 
given to Ibrahim Khan. The Afghan troops then withdrew. Yar 
Mahamad Khan, of Herat, hearing what had occurred, marched with 
nearly 10,000 men to Seistan to protect the sons of Mahamad Reza Khan, 
with whom his family was connected by marriage. He reached Lash 
Jorven and took possession of these districts, but having there become 
dangerously ill, he returned to Afghanistan, and died on the way two 
stages from Herat in 1851. Ali Khan now remained for some years 
in possession of Seistaén, and quite independent.” 

Colonel] R. L. Taylor in his memorandum on Seistén, written in 1858, 
says :—‘‘ When Mahamad Shah in 1838 invested, and had well-nigh exhausted 
all the energies of Herat, Seistén again revolted, and Kamran and Yar 
Mahamad not being at this time on good terms, and the reduced state 
of their army and finances prevented Seistan’s being immediately chastis- 
ed, they therefore continued in a state of rebellion; but when the English 
occupied Kandahar, and Kohandil Khan was flying to Persia, the people of 
Seistin received him favorably, and treated him with honor. On his return 
from Tehran (two or three years afterwards), he entered into an engagement 
with the Seistanis, and took several of their Khans as hostages to Kandahar, 
where he entertained them sumptuously, and after a while dismissed them 
with many favors. 

During this interval Yar Mahamad Khan had usurped the throne of Herat, 
and sent emissaries to Seistén. His overtures were well received, and several 
Khans tendered their allegiance. Kohandil Khan of Kandahar heard of these 
proceedings, despatched an army, and seized the allies of Yar Mahamad 
Khan, putting out the eyes of the chief, Latf Ali Khan. When Yar 
Mahamad Khan received tidings of these measures, he wrote to Mila 
Mahamad Akhiinzadah, Alakozae, Governor of Farah (which was then 
tributary to Herat), giving him a carte blanche to win over the people and 
country of Seistan in any way he could. He corresponded secretly with 
the Seistinis for a time, and then applied to Yar Mahamad Khan for 
troops, with which he marched upon Seistan, and in a night attack took 
possession of the principal fortress, the gates having been open to him. 
The troops of Kohandil Khan immediately fled to Kandahar. Yar Maha- 
mad Khan then marched in person with reinforcements for the purpose of 
making some permanent arrangement for the future peaceable government 
of Seistén. On his arrival at Lash, he entered into an arrangement with 
Ahmad Khan, Ishakzae, son of Shah Pasand, the Governor of that place, 
who surrendered it at once, and did homage. A hundred Kandahar horse, 
who had been in the fort of Lash for about six months, fled at the approach 
of Yar Mahamad Khan. Here that chief became so ill that his friends put 
him into a litter to bring him to Herat, but he died on the road. When 
Kohandil Khan heard of his death, he advanced against Farah and took 
it, and here being joimed by the Seistanis and other lawless people, he 
proceeded to attack Herat. The people of Herat, however, gave him battle 
at the Pal-i-malian (on the Hari Riad), and defeated him, on which he 
returned to Farah and began to strengthen it. He was followed by an 
army from Herat, 4,000 strong, under Isa Khan, and succours were des- 
patched from Kandah&r to his assistance at Farah. The two forces fought 
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for eight months, when Isa Khan, unable to reduce the place, returned to 
Herat. The Seistanis now again rebelled, and wishing to throw off the yoke 
of both their neighbours, and profess allegiance to a power which was so 
far off as to be incapable of enforcing obedience, applied to Persia. The 
disturbances at Kandahar, consequent on the death of Kohandil Khan, 
the execution of Syad Mahamad Khan, the deposition of Shahzada Maha- 
mad Yisaf, the murder of Isa Khan, the siege of Herat by Persian troops, 
and their expulsion by the British, all combined after this to leave Seistan 
undisturbed in the possession of independence. 

Commencing from 1851, Persia had manifested a continually increasing 
tendency to revive her pretensions to the recovery of the ground lost to the 
east since the death of Nadar Shah, and these pretensions increased till 
in 1857 they laid siege to and captured Herat. When the Persians advan- 
ced on Herat, Ahmad Khan, son of Shah Pasand, threw in his lot with 
them and allowed them to store Lash with grain, and even to oceupy it and 
Jorven with a force. On the termination of the Persian war in 1857, 
Major Taylor was sent to Herat to see that the stipulations of the treaty 
were duly executed. He reported they were not, and among otker eva- 
sions that the province of Lash Jorven had not been evacuated. A cor- 
respondence then ensued between the British and Persian Governments, in 
which the latter constantly protested that Lash was Persian territory; and 
when at last they submitted to the urgent representations of the British 
Ambassador, they did so in these terms :— 

‘But as your Excellency is so urgent on this subject, and a continued 
persistence in requiring an investigation and enquiry would doubtless be 
attributed to other motives and views on the part of the Persian ministers, 
whose object being purely and sincerely to possess the friendship of the 
British Government, they are perfectly free merely to gratify the British 
ministers and to co-operate with your Excellency, and that not the least point 
in amity and union may be omitted, they will make over Lash and Jorven, 
the unquestionable territory of Persia, to Sirdar Ahmad Khan (son of 
Shah Pasand Khan), in tas hands they formerly were, and the Persian 
authorities will be withdrawn from these places.” 

Wearied of being made a bone of contention between Herat and Kan- 
dahar, Ali Khan (brother of Mahamad Reza of Sehktha) went to Tehran, 
and eventually in 1857-58 succeeded in contracting an alliance with a Kajar 
Princess, giving in his allegiance to the Persian King in return for this honor. 

In the spring of 1858 Ali Khan was to have returned with a body 
of Persian troops; but on the representation of the British Minister, the 
Persian Government abandoned this idea, but in their reply did not relin- 
quish their claim to Seistan, which they put in these words :— 

“The Persian ministers have always considered, and do now consider, 
that Seistan, ad antiqud, has formed an integral part of the Persian ter- 
ritory, and it is at the present time in the possession of the Persian Govern- 
ment, on whose part it is therefore not necessary that troops or soldiers 
should be sent, or a new occupation of the place effected.” 

Mr. Murray again remonstrated and informed the Persian Government 
that troops sent to Seistaén would be considered as a direct violation of the 
treaty of Paris. On this the Persian Government sent only ‘a small escort? 
with the Kajar Princess, Ali Khan’s wife ; but with it went a drill instructor 
and tools for coining money, and on reaching Seistén a regiment was 
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raised and drilled, and money coined in the name of the Shah of Persia. 
Ta) Mahamad Khan, son of Mahamad Reza, now headed a revolt and assassi- 
nated Ali Khan, and the Persian Government then came forward with a 
proposal to send a force to punish Taj Mahamad. They were, however, 
again induced to withdraw this project on the reiteration of the British 
Minister, that to do so would be considered a direct violation of the treaty 
of Paris; but in doing so, they again persisted in laying claim to Seistaén 
as an appanage of Persia. Taj Mahamad after this, of his own free will, 
appears to have offered to accept and fulfil all the engagements made by 
the late Khan, if he was recognized as Chief of Seistan. This proposal was 
acceded to, and the Shah granted him the same pay and title conferred on 
Ali Khan, and Taj Mahamad Khé&n sent his brother as a hostage to Tehran, 
and Ibrahim Khan and other chiefs also sent their sons to reside at the 
Persian capital as a guarantee of their good faith. From 1861 to 1863 the 
Persians continued to claim Seistan, saying they only refrained from taking 
possession from fear of offending the British, but that they could never 
permit the Afghans to take possession, which they feared they meant to. 
The correspondence which passed on this subject is not free from tediousness, 
nor Is it of material importance; but on the 5th November 1863 Lord 
Russell wrote a letter in which in the following terms he implied the per- 
mission of the British Government to the Persians to assert their right 
to Seistaén by force of arms :—* I have the honor to acquaint your Excellency 
in reply that Her Majesty’s Government being informed that the title to 
the territory of Seistan is disputed between Persia and Afghanistan, must 
decline to interfere in the matter, and must leave it to both parties to make 
good their possession by force of arms.” 

No notice, however, seems to have been taken of this permission till the 
end of 1865, when the Persian Government, taking advantage of a reported 
threat of the Afghans in Seist&én, marched a force from Mashad, which arrived 
in Seistén in April 1866, and consisted, according to different accounts, of 
from 4,000 to 10,000 men. They then destroyed the fort of Sehkaha and 
some smaller ones, and levied a tax of 1 in 40 on cattle, and in fact took 
session Of this portion of that country. This brings us to the end of 1867. 

After this, though the dates are not stated, they deprived Ibrahim Khan 
of Shék Nastr, of much of his territory, taking Jalalabad, Jahanabad 
and Nadali, and they then advanced as far as Htsénabad. 

The Shah’s Government, notwithstanding these acts, still disavowed all 
knowledge of a participation in these movements in Seist&n. 

Several raids were during 1869 reported to have been committed by the 
Seistanis, acting under the orders of the Persian commanders, on 
Kandahar territory. The Afghans, under orders from the Amir, behaved 
with a marvellous forbearance throughout all these raids. 

Arbitration was then proposed, and Persia has agreed to it on condition of 
bemg allowed to retain all of Seistan she had acquired since Lord Russell’s 
letter of November 1863, which she considered to have given her the nght 
of settling the question by force of arms. | 

The history of Seistén may therefore now be summarised thus :—In 
1747 Nadar Shah died, and up to his death, not only Seistan, but the 
greater part of Afghanistan acknowledged his rule. After his death 
Ahmad Shah, Durani, conquered the whole of Afghanistan, clearly includ- 
ing Seistén. Seistan also clearly paid tribute to him and his successor, 
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Timar Shah, who died in 17938. Then succeeded a long blank of 40 years, 
durmg which the Afghans, too much occupied with their own quarrels, paid 
no attention to Seistaén, which consequently became practically independent ; 
but during this period they (the Afghans) never relinquished their claim on 
it. In 1834 Kamran re-conquered Seistaén for Herat. In 1845 Kohandil re-con- 
quered the east portion of the same country for Kandahar. About 1850, after 
100 years, the Persians first claimed Seistan on the ground of its allegiance 
to the Suffavean dynasty. In 1857 they occupied Lash, but forced to 
give it up they never gave up their claim, and in 1866 they occupied Sehktha, 
and have never since given it up. The Persian claim, therefore, was 
dormant for 100 years, the Afghan claim for 40 years, and most part of 
Seistin was practically independent for 50 years. Persia has therefore 
taken forcible possession of territory that the British have repeated] 
declared they considered to belong to Afghanistan, and which the Britis 
Minister on two occasions declared would be in direct violation of the treaty 
of Paris. The Afghan Government, respecting the wishes of the British, 
have done nothing to recover their lost ground; and though the Persian 
Ministers agree to arbitration, they only agree to include in that arbitration 
the portion of Seistan of which they are not in possession. They have 
occupied all Seistan, on the left bank of the Helmand up to Hasénabad, 
and they claim all the rest. Perhaps it will be well therefore, before finishing 
this article, to refer once more to the evidence regarding the boundaries, 
particularly to that of Ferrier. A study of this will show that by very little 
stretching the claim to Seistan can be made to include Lash, Khash, and 
the Helmand nearly up to Girishk, thus bringing Persian influence and power 
not far from 200 miles nearer to Kandahar on the line of the Helmand, 
and nearly 300 miles nearer to the same place than if they were in posses- 
sion of Herat, and in Colonel Phayre’s words enabling her “ to execute a 
flank movement of incalculable strategic importance.” (Elphinstone—Leech— 
Connolly—H. Pottinger—E. Pottinger— Todd—Ferrier—Taylor—ete.), 
SEISTAN LAKE— 

A lake on the south-western frontier of Afghanistan. It is sometimes called 
Hamtn, which word is a generic term, signifying in Persian a plain level 
ground; it is applied by the inhabitante of Seistan to any shallow lake or 
morass, of which great numbers are formed in time of inundation by the 
Helmand and other rivers pouring their waters over that level region. The 
name, however, is peculiarly and emphatically applied to the principal and 
permanent watery expanse, which is of an irregular and elongated form, 
about 70 miles in length from north-east to south-west, and from 15 to 
20 miles in breadth. At the north-east side is an opening about 5 miles 
wide, communicating with the Dak-i-tir, an expanse similar to the great 
Haman and about a third of its extent. This smaller morass was former! 
a separate Hamin or swamp, but about 15 years ago the Helmand, 
which had previously discharged itself into the great Haman on its eastern 
side, poured a vast volume of water into the Dak-i-tir, which in conse- 
quence was so swollen as to sweep away the dividing bank, and become 
permanently united with the larger swamp or lake. At the same time 
the channels, by which hitherto the water of the Helmand flowed eastward 
into the Hamin, became nearly deserted and obliterated, and the vast 
volume of that great river is now principally discharged into the Dak-i-tir, 
from which it expands over the surface of both swamps. “ The more fitting 
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appellation of the Haman,” observes Connolly, “is the clasmcal one of Arta- 
palus, for it is in reality almost everywhere a mere marsh. It has rarely a 
depth of more than from three to four feet, and is almost entirely covered 
with reeds and rushes.” 

Insulated in the Hamfin, and above a mile from its eastern bank, sa 
hill called Koh-i-z6r, or Rastam by some, Koh-i-khoja by others. It 
has a fort accessible only by means of a channel cut through the reeds, 
which are so close and strong as to preclude the passage of either man or 
beast unless thus cleared away. By means of this channel, which has a 
breadth of about three feet, and is filled with water having an average 
depth of about the same number of feet, very saltish, thick with mud, black 
and putrid, horses, cows, and even men wade to the island. Some of the 
richer and more fastidious inhabitants are conveyed on rafts formed of reeds, 
and pushed forward by men wading in the mud. The view from this 
fortress is very extraordinary. Connolly thus describes it :—‘ Immediately 
beneath me lay a yellow plain, as level as a calm sea, formed by the tops of 
reeds, and dutending north and south far beyond the reach of vision. On 
the east it was bounded by a paler yellow, marking the borders of the lake, 
where the less thickly growing reeds are annually burned down, and a few 
poor ‘ Khéls’ clear away the ground for the cultivation of water-melons. 
Beyond, again in this direction, appeared the dark-green tamarisks, whole 
forests of which fringe the lake. Here and there, as we looked around on 
every side, were seen patches of blue water, and on the west a large clear 
lake stretched away until out of sight.” 

The latter part of this quotation is at variance with the author’s previous 
statement, that the Hamtin “is almost entirely covered with reeds,” and 
should probably be qualified by assuming that he means that the avater of 
this vast swamp is, to a great extent, free from reeds to the west of the 
_ island. The saltness of the water varies in different parts, according to the 
depth, nature of the soil on which it rests, and proximity to the mouths of 
the rivers. Though so brackish at the Koh-i-khoja that the horses of the 
travellers refused it, the people drank no other, and boasted that it was the 
best in the world, causing appetite, promoting digestion, and conducing to 
general health. The surface of the Haman is considered to be on the 
increase, probably in consequence of the quantity of water brought down 
by the rivers being constant, and the depth being continually diminished 
by the alluvial deposit. There is no vent whatever for the water, the 
increase of pa being checked merely by evaporation. Innumerable 
wild hogs harbour in the reeds, and commit great hovoc on the cultivated 
grounds. They congregate in herds of thirty or forty, and when hunted 
often kill the huntsmen or dogs, though the latter are very powerful as well 
as courageous. ‘To the people of many countries these animals would be 
acceptable on account of the value of their flesh as an article of subsistence, 
but the natives, being Mahamadans, use it only as food for their dogs. 
The reeds form an excellent pasture for cows, which animals eat them with 
greediness and soon fatten on them. Geese, ducks, and some other water- 
fowls are, as might be expected, very numerous. The pelican is common, 
and is believed by the natives to carry water far into the desert, and there 
barter it with other birds for food. Fish does not appear to be 
abundant. The Hamun, in addition to the Helmand, receivesthe Adraskand, 
the Farah Rid, and some other rivers of less importance. Some geogra- 
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phers have confounded the Hamfn with the Lake of Zirreh, a little 
further south, which is nearly, if not entirely, dred up. Elphinstone gives 
a general and brief, but accurate, description of the Hamfn, and adds 
judiciously :—“ I suspect it has no name at all in the neighbourhood, but is 
merely called the lake or the sea.” 

Ferrier’s account of this lake is as follows :— 

‘¢ The Aria-palus of the ancients, a lake formed by the accumulation of the 
waters of the Helmand at the southern extremity of its course, is called 
the Lake of Zarreh by Europeans; this name is not known by the great 
majority of Asiatics, it is found only in some old Persian books, in which 
it also bears the appellation of Daria-zava; both of these words signify 
the little sea, The present inhabitants of Seistan call it the Mechila Seistan, 
Lake of Seistan, or Mechila Ristam, Lake of Riistam, in honor of the 
Persian hero of Firdousi. According to this author, this extraordinary 
warrior resided on an island situated on the eastern side of the lake. 
Several geographers have erroneously given the lake the name of Daria 
Hamin, this designates the sea of Oman, which washes the shores of 
Arabia and Makran. 

‘The form and position of the Lake of Seistaén are not accurately given 
on the generality of maps; it is neither a circle nor an oval, but a kind 
of trefoil without a stalk, having the head very long. Its length from 
north to south is twenty-five parasangs. It extends from about the thirty- 
first to the thirty-second degree of north latitude, and follows an oblique 
line, starting at the north from the sixtieth degree of longitude, terminating 
at the south at the fifty-ninth degree. Its greatest width in the north 
is about twelve parasangs, and in every other direction from six to seven 
at the outside. The water of this lake, though not saltish, 1s black and of 
bad taste. Fish live with difficulty in it, and are always very small; 
the large ones ascend the clear waters of the rivers, in which are enormous 
barbel. The lake is only from four to five feet m depth, and the bottom 
has a constant tendency to rise higher, while the beds of its affluents 
become on the contrary deeper every year; we must perhaps seek in this 
last fact for the explanation of the first. The winter floods carry with 
them a great quantity of detritus and sand from the beds of the rivers, 
and deposit them in one common reservoir, which must of necessity finish 
by being filled up, and it is quite possible that in a few years its waters 
may be displaced; perhaps they may occupy again a dried-up spot more 
to the south, where it 1s affirmed the lake once existed. 

‘“‘ The general appearance of Mechila Seistan is rather picturesque ; it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the tamarisk and other trees, the branches of which, 
always verdant, rise above its waters. The bottom of the lake is composed 
of a moving sand, which absorbs its waters with such an astonishing rapidity, 
that if it were not so, it would be difficult to say what would become of 
those conveyed here in such abundance by the Helmand and its other 
affluents. The evaporation could never be so great as to dissipate them, 
particularly during the winter and spring. It is true that in these seasons 
the lake is amenable to the same laws as the rivers, it overflows its banks 
and inundates to some distance; but by the end of April it has resumed 
its original proportions, and three months after it is so exceedingly dry 
to the north, that the inhabitants of Sehkiiha, Dashtak, Jahanabad, and 
other neighbouring places go direct to Lash, by crossing dry-foot the strait 
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between Berungi, Kefter, and Péshawariin. There are several buildings 
and many ruins situated on the island in this lake; the northern end 
terminates in a high hill called Koh Khoja. 

“A few words of emendation of the generally received opinions ma 
be said with reference to the small affluents of this lake. The Khas 
Riid does not fall into the Helmand near to Karnashin, as indicated by 
Arrowsmith’s copy of Burnes’ map; the Seistan Lake receives the waters 
of that river on the north-east, a little lower down than the Khuspas, 
a dry torrent in summer, but always much swollen in winter. On the 
other side of the lake, but still also to the north, the Farah Rid and 
Hariit Rid add their waters to it, at about three parasangs distance from 
each other, the latter after having received the Khas Rid which flows 
between them. With the exception of the Helmand, all the foregoing rivers 
are dry in the summer, their waters being turned and employed in the irriga- 
tion of the land. —(Pottinger—Connolly—Ferrter.) 

SEHKUHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort in Seistaén, south of the Helmand, and 18 miles of the east Lake of 
Seistan. ‘This fortress” says Ferrier “is the strongest and most important of 
Seistan, because, being at five parasangs from the lake, water is to be obtained 
only in the wells which have been dug within its enceinte. The intermediate 
and surrounding country being an arid parched waste, devoid not only of water 
but of everything else, the besiegers could not subsist themselves, and 
would, even if provisioned, inevitably die of thirst. It contains about 
twelve hundred houses, each of which would furnish one and in some cases 
two fighting men.” It is now in the possession of the Persians. ( Ferrier.) 

SEKH W AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Afghanistan, 22 miles west from Herat, on the road to Khaff. 
It is described as large. ( Christie.) 
SHABASH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, 48 miles north-west from Herat, on the road to 
Mashad. Itis small, made of mud, and issurrounded by a hittle cultivation, 
and walledin for fear of the Tarkmans. The bastions of the fort are open on 
all sides, and within them are fixed horizontal wind-mills each turned by 
five or six light mat-sails. (Connolly.) 

SHABI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the Hisarak division, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, con- 
taining 100 houses of Khfgianis. (MacGregor). 

SHABITH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place in Afghanistan, 30 miles south from Herat, on the Kandahar 
road. There is a royal caravanserae here, situated close to a torrent, the 
banks of which are covered with reeds and a little grass, the only forage 
procurable. The surrounding country is perfectly uncultivated and unin- 
habited ; red and grey partridges abound here. This is the place called Serae 
Shahbed by other travellers. (Ferrier.) 

SHADIZAES— | 
A branch of the Syads of Peshin also called Syadzies. They claim to 
be descended from a daughter of one Harom, fifth in descent of Kais Abdil 
Rashid, the converter of the Afghans and a Syad who visited him, from 
which marriage they are called Shadi. They are regarded with consider- 
able veneration by other Afghans. The villages of Sh&dizaes consists of 
about 150 families, whose houses are built in two villages which are 
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close to each other and situated at a distance of 200 yards from the cram- 
bling bank of the Peshin river. <A few of the best residences are built 
with thick mud walls, covered with beams, but the greater number are mere 
huts. The Syads of Peshin are famed throughout Afghanistan for their 
virtues, and are held in great respect by their rude neighbours. They are 
chiefly engaged in commerce, trading between Shikarpir and Kandahar. 
(Connolly.) 
SHADUZAES— 

A tribe of Afghanistan, who inhabit Thal and its vicinity north-east of Dadar. 
They are great horse dealers, and are hostile to the Mari tribe of Biloches. 
(Postans.) 


SHAFTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 35 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzae, and 109 miles 
from Ghazni on banks of the Tarnak river. There is camping ground here, 
but there are no villages or cultivation near. (Hough—Outram.) 


SHAGHAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Chitral, Afghanistan, formed of the three streams Lutku, Arkari, 
and Khuzara, which join at Shaghar and then runs on to the Kinar river 
at Chingar, 12 miles above Kashkar. (Mahamed Ameen.) 


SHAGHNAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district on the left bank of the Amié-Daria, below Vakhan and Roshan. 
There is said to be a lake in Shaghnan half a day’s journey in 
circumference, which drains the country on the left bank of the Ami- 
Daria. A stream sufficient to turn two mills runs from this lake into 
the river. It is a strong country, accessible only in summer, and even then 
the passes are treacherous. In the winter it can be approached by the 
Amt from the east. It abounds in stone and fruit, and the mulberry is plenti- 
ful. Their crops are wheat and barley. The Kirghiz camel is the beast of 
burden. The cows and sheep, both of the usual description, constitute their 
stock. Horses are not numerous. The inhabitants are Shiahs, their dress 
is similar to that of the Vakhanis, and they occupy the same description 
of houses. It contained about 300 families, but was more populous prior to 
an inroad by Morad Bég of Kandtz. It used to pay a tribute of slaves 
to Kundaz. The language is a dialect peculiar to the district. Morad 
Beg more than once entered Shaghnan in a hostile manner, but the narrow- 
ness of its defiles, and the height and ruggedness of its mountains, and the 
length of time and depth to which the snow lies on the passes between it 
and Badakhshan, leaving it only accessible in the autumn or late in the 
summer, prevented his making anything like a permanent impression 
on it. On one occasion he lost 100 troopers in a snow-fall in the middle 
of summer. (Wood—Lord.) 
SHAGRAM—Lat. Long. — Elev. 

A village in Chitral, Afghanistan, 260 miles from Jalalabad, 55 miles 
south of Ishtarak pass on the Kut valley. It is a large place, and the valley 
is thickly inhabited. (Mahkamed Ameen.) 

SHAH-ABU-TALEB—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting place in Afghanistan, ona road to the south of Farah, and lying 
between the Khash Riid and the Helmand, 60 miles from the former and 
21 from the latter. The water here is said to be drinkable. (Ferrier.) 
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SHAHREK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of the Hari Rid, Afghanistan, which though 
once a flourishing and populous town, is now much reduced and inhabited 
by Eimaks. ( Ferrier.) 

SHAHREK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 133 miles from Girishk, and 145 from Herat on 
the north road. It is situated on a level plain. Water is plentiful, and 
grass and camel forage abundant. There are some villages and cultivation 
near, but supplies are difficult to obtain. There is ground for the encamp- 
ment of a large force here. (Sanders.) 

SHAHR-I-SAFA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 43 miles from Kandahar, and 45 from Kalat-i- 
Ghilzae, on the banks of Tarnak river. It has an old fort situated on a high 
mud hill on the side of the road. Supplies are rather scarce here, but water is 
plentiful from the river and a number of canals. Forage for camels and grass 
for horses are in great abundance, and fuel is procured from tamarisk and 
wild thyme bushes. (Hough—Havelock—Campbell—Garden.) 

SHAH-AZIZ KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 30 miles south of the Khash Rid, and 
42 miles north of the Helmand, on the road from Farah to the south. 

There is here only the dry bed of a river in which there is a pool of 
water surrounded with tamarisks. The Shindi river during floods some- 
times reaches the Lake of Seistan. (Ferrier.) 

SHAHDA D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Peshin valley, Afghanistan, 10 miles from Kala Abdiila. 
It is situated in a narrow portion of the Peshin valley, which however is here 
well cultivated and thickly inhabited by tarins; thence there is a road to 
Bori and Sakhi Sarwar. (Lumsden.) 

SHAHDAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place on the Rah-i-Maruf, Afghanistan, 110 miles from Mukir 
and 92 miles from Lari, on the Kandahar road. Water is procurable from 
springs, but there is no cultivation near. (Lumsden.) 

SHAHGALI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A fort in Afghanistan, 18 miles from Toba, and 45 from Kichlak in 
Peshin. (Outram.) 

SHA HKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan in the Kohistan of Kabal, situated at the entrance to 
the Nijrao valley, 10 miles north-west of Tiitam Dara. (Pottinger.) 

SHAH MAHAMAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanistan, containing 50 houses and able to turn out 200 
fighting men. It is not clear where this fort i is, but this authority seems to 
infer it is in the Jaji country. ce Abbas.) 

SHAHMAK—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of ‘Kabal, Afghanistan, 2 miles south of 
Charikar. The inhabitants are agricultural, and the village has an excel- 
lent canal near it. (Masson.) 

SHAH MAKSUD—Lat. Lon Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 8 miles south oF the Argandab river? ( Thornton.) 

SHAHREGI— 
One of the principal tribes of Seistén ; they are said to have come origin- 
ally from Irak in Persia. (Elphinstone.) 
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SHAIBAGLI—Lat. Long 
A pass in Afghanistan, over a uae ee of a ‘Kohsi- baba range, 
between Khiilm and Kiindaz. It is described as neither very lofty nor very 
difficult. (Moorcroft.) 

SHAITANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the upper valley of the Helmand, 4 or 5 miles 
from Dewalkhol and 2 or 3 from Sang Nishandeh. It is a bleak, barren 
spot, with a few forts of Hazaras around. (Masson.) 


SHATW AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 149 miles from Girishk and 129 miles from Herat, 
on the north road, and on the banks of the Farah Rud. Water is plentiful 
and forage abundant. The banks of the Farah Riid are studded with villages. 
Fruits and grains are procurable here. The ground near the village is much 
broken by water-courses, but a small distance from them there is ample 
room for the encampment. With previous arrangements, supplies for a 
considerable number might be collected here from the villages on the banks 
of the Farah Rad. (Sanders.) 

SHAKAR DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles north-west of Kabal, on the north 
slope of the low ridge which separates Koh Daman from the plain of Kabal. 
It is a delightful village surrounded with gardens, grassy slopes, and groves 
of stately walnut trees. There is a royal garden here, but it is now in a 
state of decay. It was planted by Timur Shah. 


There is a small stream of this name which joins the Koh Daman river. 
Its current is noisy and impetuous, rolling over a rocky bed, but its breadth 
does not exceed 15 feet. Thence there is a road over the mountains to the 
Ghorband valley, joining it opposite the entrance to the Gholalaj Pass. 
(Burnes— Wood—Masson— Leech.) 


SHAL —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the Ktnar valley, on the left bank of the 
river, 48 miles above Jalalabad, and having a fort with 200 houses. 
(Mahamed Ameen.) 

SHALOZAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karam district, Afghanistin, in a small valley the 
stream of which is tributary to the Kiram river. It is described as a 
beautiful district, and contains 12 small forts and 10 streams. Silk is 
produced here of a very fine quality, and all the inhabitants engage in the 
produce. The inhabitants are all Bangashes. They can turn out 800 
fighting men. 

Shalozan is one of the strongest of the Bangash villages in Karam, and 
while all the other villages of this clan are subject to the Tris, this is well 
able to hold its own. Edwardes puts the number of fighting men so high as 
2,000. (Lumsden—Bellew—Edwardes—Agha Abbas.) 


SHALUPETRI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, about 8 miles from Herat, on the road to Mashad. 
(Clerk.) 

SHAMBAPU R—Lat. Lon Elev 


A village in the Sukh Rad valley, Jalalabad, Afghanistan, containing 200 
houses of Tajaks. (MacGregor.) 
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SHAMIZAE—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Peshin, Afghanistan, on the bank of the Sarkhab, 8 miles 
from Haedarz’e. The water of this river here is brackish. Supplies are 
procurable in abundance. (Leech.) 

SHAMSIPUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the plain of Jalalabad, Afghanistan, on the right of the road 
going from Char Bagh to Bala Bagh. (Masson.) . 

SHAMU KHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Karam, Afghanistan, on the Hazardarakht river, about 18 
miles west of the Péwar Kotal. There is a slope near this village on 
which a considerable force could be encamped. Water is abundant from 
the above river. (Lumsden.) 

SHAOK RI— 
A valley of the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan. It contains the following 
villages :-— 

: ae inhabited by car 


Milagari is 
Khan Dara re Ditto. 
Wakhtinkae _sé,, Masiiwids. 
Deh Garbar 3 Kandaharis. 
Shikhal a Giirbaz 
Daodhae ‘ Ditto. 
Hazarnao 3 Ditto. 
Kiibandi ae Ditto. 
Sabazae bs Ditto. 
Maya 3 Masiiwids. 
Gargi ‘ Barizie. 
which have in all one thousand houses. (MMacGregor.) 
SHARAK—Lat. Long. Elev 
A lead mine in the Taimfini country which supplies Herat. (Leech.) 
SHARGALI—Lat. Long. Elev 


A village in Afghanistan, 59 miles north of Qwetta, on the direct road to 
Ghazni, on a small river which drains to the Peshin valley. Some sup- 
plies are procurable. (Campbell.) 

SHARKZAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 75 miles east of Kandahar, on a branch of the 


Argesan river. The country around is cultivated, and there are a good many 
villages near. (Lwmsden.) 


SHASH BUJREH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan tributary to the Helmand on the south, and near 


its head. It contains six forts, whence its name. It is inhabited by Hazaras. 
(Masson.) 


SHASHGAO—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles from Ghazni, 5 miles north of Shar Dahan 
Pass, and 72 miles from Kabal. There are numerous forts here: water 1s pro- 
curable from ‘ karez.’ Camel forage is procurable in moderate quantities, and 
lucerne can be had for horses. Hough calls the Shér Dahan Pass by this 
name. (Campbell—Lumsden—Hough— Havelock.) 

SHATPAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the Hinda Kash, from the Panjshér valley. The 
entrance of the pass commences 2 miles from Galbahar ; ; thence the top of 


the pass is 10 miles. It is practicable for horses, but not for camels. 
(Leech.) 
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SHATPAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 14 mile on the road to the Shatpal Pass from 
Gulbahar in the Panjshér valley, containing 60 houses of Tajaks, and under 
the jurisdiction of Kabal. (Leech.) 

SHEG HI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Rad-i-kashkot division of the Kanar valley, Afghanistan. 
It is enclosed by a wall and contains 300 houses of Zakhéls. In the 
neighbourhood are the family castles of the Kazikhél family of Kabal, 
from whom the Kazi and Khan Mftlaare chosen. (Masson—MacGregor.) 


SHEKHABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,480 feet. 
A village in Afghanistan, 43 miles south of Kabal on the Ghazni road, on 
the left bank of the Logar river. The plain here is covered with villages, 
asth and poplar groves. The village is large, and there are several 
smaller ones around. It is situated in a fine cultivated valley. Forage, 
supplies, and water are plentiful. It was from this village that in 1839 a 
party of cavalry under Captain Outram started in pursuit of Dost Mahamad 
by a cross-road which leads over the Paghman hills to Urt. (Hough— 
Havelock—Masson— Outram.) 

SHEKH ALI— 
A tribe of Haz&ras who inhabit a valley at the head of the Helmand river 
in Afghanistan, and also hold the head of the Bamian river and the ridge 
between the two, over which there is a pass which is believed to be the best 
of the Hinda Kish ridge, reaching only 9,000 feet in elevation and being 
open all the year round. It is not used on account of the plundering pro- 
pensities of these Hazdras. (Griffiths.) 

SHEKHWAN MIMIZAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 21 miles from Herat, on the road to Mashad. 
There are here two villages which join one another; they are both walled 
and surrounded with a ditch, and contain about 100 houses each. (Ferrier.) 

SHELLING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

‘A village in Seistan, Afghanistan, on the east shore of the Seistan Lake, 
and a few miles north of the debouchure of the Helmand. It consists of a 
large tower surrounded by reed houses. This tower could at pleasure be 
turned into a fortress. Ferrier mentions having seen horses fed here on dry 
fish reduced to powder. ae calls it ‘Chuling.’ (Ferrier.) 

SHERABAD—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in the Balkh district of Afghanistan close to Mazar-i-Sharif. It 
has a fort. (Afooreroft.) 

SHER DAHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 9,000 feet. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the range connecting the Paghman mountains 
with the Saliman range. It is the highest spot on the road between Kabal 
and Kandahar. From the north it 1s approached by an easy ascent to the 
crest: the descent 1s through a narrow gorge to an extensive plain. The 
hills on either side of the descent are not more than 40 or 50 yards 
apart. During the winter months this pass is entirely blocked up with 
snow, the communication between Kabal and Ghazni being impracticable 
except to foot-passengers, who can effect the passage by traversing the 
crest of one or other of its bounding midges; but this is difficult and 
attended with much hazard. This pass can be turned by a road to the 
east over the Sargawan Kotal to Dane. (Bellew.) 
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SHERKAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles from the crest of the Kaoehan Pass over 
the Hinda Kash. There is a fort here. It is the last inhabited spot on 
the south side of the pass. (Leech—Lord.) 

SHER MAHAMAD KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles south-west of Kabal, near south entrance 
of the Maidan valley and on a feeder of the Kabal river. (Zhornton.) 
SHER PAO— 
A section of the Ghilzde clan of Afghanistan, who have mixed with the 
Tajaks in the Koh Daman of Ka&bal, and along the north bank of the 
Kabal river, as far as the east border of the Ghilzdes. 

They number about 6,000 families, and are said to be the superfluous 
opulation of the other clans of Ghilzaies who emigrated from Kandahar 

ee before the rest of the tribe. (Hlphinstone.) 

SHEV A—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the road east of Kashkot district, Kanar valley, Afghanistan, 
on the right bank of the mver. It contains with Kalatak 1,200 houses 
of Tajaks. (Masson—MacGregor.) 

SHEW A—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the Hinda Kash, the road to which branches 
from the Khawak road at Umraz, whence to the top is three miles. It is 
the best of the three passes which go from Umraz, but it is only good 
for asses with light loads. (Leech.) 

SHIBAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Hazara country, Afghanistan, 20 miles west of Bamian. 
The surrounding drainage goes into the Bamian river. There are a number 
of forts scattered about. The Hazsras of Shibar are said to be more inde- 
pendent and fearless than other sections more to the east. 

Its elevation is 10,500. It 1s cold and damp. It is said there is five 
months of winter, which commences late, but is very rigorous, and the deep 
snow which falls is not all off the ground for two months after the vernal 

uinox. 
nt Babar mentions a pass of Shibartt, over the Hinda Kush, which is 


only practicable in summer. In winter travellers go by way of Ab-dara. 
(Masson— Connolly.) 


SHIBARGH AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town of Afghan-Tarkistan, situated 250 miles north-east of Herat, 60 
miles west of Balkh. It contains 12,000 souls, Ozbaks and Parsivans, 
the former being in the great majority. The town has ‘a citadel in which 
the governor resides, but there are no other fortifications. It is surrounded 
by good gardens and excellent cultivation. The population of Shibarghan 
has a high reputation for bravery, and Ferrier says it is one of the finest 
towns in Ttrkistén, on the south side of the Oxus, enjoying besides 
its other advantages an excellent climate. It is, however, subject to one 
very serious objection; the supply of water on which all its prosperity 
depends comes from the mountains in the Khanate of Sar-i-ptl, and as there 
are frequent disputes between the tribes inhabiting it and those living 
in this town, a complete interruption of the supply is often threatened, and 
a war follows to the very great injury of the place. Shibarghaéan maintains 
permanently a force of 2,000 horse and 500 foot, but in case of necessity, 
the town can arm 6,000 men. The little state of Shibarghan has some- 
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times been independent, and at others under Balkh, Herat, or Bokhara, 
as these happen to be most powerful; now it is included in the government 
of Afghan-Tirkistan. 

Pottinger says the force of Shibarghan is militia, but the chief used 
to retain in his service some 600 mercenaries. The revenue of this state 
used to be realised in the same manner as Maemana, and reached as much 
as Rs. 55,000 per annum. 

When Ferrier in 1846 visited Shibarghan, Rttstam Khan, the chief, 
had made an alliance with Maemana, and set Bokh&ra at defiance by 
turning the chief of Andkhdi out of bis Mirate. The Amir of Bokhara, 
being at that time at war with Khokand, was unable to aid Andkhai, 
otherwise than by requesting the assistance of the Mir of Sar-i-pal. 
This chief, by cutting off the water of Shibarghan, reduced it to such 
distress that Rastam was forced to surrender, and he was then sent a 
prisoner to Bokhara. But soon after he was released by the Amir, and 
given a body of picked troops to aid him in recovering his district. Re- 
crossing the Amd, Rastam Khan soon accomplished this; but hardly 
had he returned than he found himself attacked and reduced by Yar Maha- 
mad of Herat, who placed a garrison of Herati troops in Shibarghan, 
and strengthened his own army with the Uzbaks of the place. Yar 
Mahamad then attempted the conquest of Balkh, but was recalled hastily 
to Herat on the report of disturbances in his rear, on which all the 
Ozbaks he had incorporated into his army deserted, and the Mirates, 
amongst them Shibarghan which had so recently submitted, proclaimed 
their independence and murdered the Herati garrisons he had left in their 
towns; nevertheless, Yar Mahamad soon reimposed his yoke on Shibar- 
ghan. 

After this Shibarghin appears to have remained dependent on Herat 
till the death of Yar Mahamad in 1853. About the end of 1854, Shibar- 
ghan submitted to the Afghan governor of Balkh without a fight. 
At the end of 1855 the Amir of Bokh&ra crossed the Ama Dana and 
made an attack on Shibarghan, but was signally defeated by Val1 Mahamad 
Khan. Hakim Khan after this with varying success tried to oust the 
Afghan conquerors of his Mirate, but in May 1859 he finally tendered 
his submission to Mahamad Afzal, and since that time Shibarghan has con- 
tinued subject to the Afghans, though it has not altogether refrained from 
taking part in the struggles between the Barakzae brothers, which occurred 
on Dost Mahamad’s death. (Burnes—Pottinger—Ferrier— Wheeler.) 

SHIBLAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karam valley, Afghanistan, on the banks of the river from 
the Kirman Dara. It has 100 houses and can turn out 84 fighting men. 

(Aga Abbas.) 

SHIGANT.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road from Ghazni to the Gomal pass 
between Dand and Mishkhél. It consists of a few forts of the Saliman 
Khel, and with Mest is the only watering place on this part of the road. 

' (Broadfoot.) 

SHILGARH.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, south of Ghazni, and lying 
between the Alah Koh and Takri ranges and the river of Ghazni. The 
population are Andar Ghilzdes, with the exception of the Tajak villages, 
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Rahmak, and Rabat, each of about 150 houses. It contains about 340 
square miles and a population of about 20,000. The west part is well 
cultivated with wheat, barley, lucerne and cloves, and partly supplies 
Ghazni. The country is flat and easily passed in all directions. Water is 
abundant and troops would be well supplied. (Broadfoot.) 

SHILGIL.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 65 miles south- east: of Ghazni, 11 miles 
west of the west end of Ghwalari pass. It is inhabited by Ghilzaes. The 
water here is procured from springs. (Leech.) 

SHINAGAM.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A tributary of the Ktnar river in Afghanistaén j joining on its nght bank. 
(Masson.) 

SHIN BUTI.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ghazni district, Afghanistan. It has a fort, and is 
inhabited by nomadic Ghilzées. A spring of water issues from a hillock 
near this. (Broad/foot.) 

SHINIZ.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistin, which rises in the Dahan-i-Shér pass north of 
Ghazni, and joins the Lora river at Shékhabad. The valley of this river 
forms a district of Kabal of the same name. (Campbell.) 

SHINKAE.—Lat. Long. Elev 
A ridge in the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, which divides the plain of 
Margha from the district of Wazikhwah. It is a western spur of the 
Stliman range, and is probably the same range as was crossed by the 
Chardar pass by the Bombay division going from Ghazni to Quwetta 
(Broadfoot.) 

SHINKAE KOTAL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over a spur of the Shérdahan range which connects 
the Sailiman and Paghman mountains, which occurs between the villages of 
Dobandi and Khushi in Logar. From the first the road proceeds for two 
miles along the same stream as that followed from the fort of Shatar 
Gardan pass, and then it turns to the right over the small but 
rather steep hill, with a few hundred feet elevation known as the Shin- 
kal Kotal, on the crest of which is a tower held by some 20 Ghilzaes, who 
protect this portion of the road from the attacks of small parties of marau- 
ding Mangals, who coming over the hills from Zirmat used to render it 
dangerous for travellers. (Lumsden.) 

SHINTSA.—Lat. Long Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 3 miles west from the Kotal-i-Sarwand1 over 
the Suliman range. There are no houses, the cultivators being migratory, 
but a little watch-tower commands the cultivation ; and water is plentifal 
from aspring. Grass is scanty, but there are abundance of thorny bushes 
and low trees for fuel. The inhabitants are Ghilzaes, who only remain 
here in summer. (Broad/foot.) 

SHINWARIS.— 
A tribe of Afghans who inhabit a portion of the Khaebar mountains and 
some of the east valleys of the Safed Koh, and who are also found on the 
borders of Bajawar. 

Turner says the Shinwaris are of the ‘ Kirraray’ branch of the Afghans, 

but he gives no further information regarding them, nor indeed does any 
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ee authority except MacGregor, who, however, has the following account 
of them :— 


“ The Shinwaris form one of the three principal divisions of the Khaebaris, 
and had originally two sections only, the Abdal Rahim Khél and the 
Sipai, but these have thrown out four great branches, viz., the 


Sanet’ Khél. 
Ali Shér_,, 
Sipai and Mandfzae, 


which form clans and are under separate chiefs. 


“The Sangt Khel are divided as follows :— 


| Place of residence. 
Ghani Khél (a branch of the Tari Khél) The Shinwari forts near Pesh Bolak. 
Gadi, as ei di Nazian. 
Souloor Ptar ... es ..  Sarolf. 
Taiis 4d a we. => Saroli. 
Karmo ,,... ae .. Nazian. 


“From the defenceless position of the Ghani Khél, they have rarely - 
opposed the government; but the subsidiary clans have rendered them- 
selves famous by their predatory habits, arising no doubt from feeling 
themselves secure in the naturally strong position of the valley; even 
their own brethren, the Ghani Khél, suffer from their forays so much so 
that Mahamad Gal Khan, a former chief, once urged Mahamad Zaman 
Khan, the governor of Jalalabad, to punish his refractory tribe, and con- 
tributed Rs. 3,000 and a military contingent for that purpose. In 1830 
Mahamad Zaman Khan attacked the Landae forts, which are on the plain, 
and captured them and secured many prisoners. A few of them were 
killed by Mirza Aga Jan, and the rest under promises of future good con- 
duct, and through the intercession of Sadat Khan, Mohmand, after paying 
ransom money, were released. 

“In the year 1835 Mahamad Gal incurred the displeasure of Mahamad 
Akbar, governor of Jalalabad, by espousing the cause of Ahmad Khan, 
Tajak, of Pesh Boalak, who had rebelled against him. The latter attacked 
Mahamad Gal’s fort and captured it. During the British occupation of 
Afghanistan, the chief received from the Shah 75 ‘toomans tabreezee,’ for 
which he was expected to furnish 50 matchlock-men; he received also 
from the British Government Rs. 150, besides which the tribe received 
Rs. 500 for keeping up posts in the Khaebar pass. The chief joined 
Captain Mackeson and Brigadier Shelton’s brigade on the occasion when 
the British troops so deservedly punished the refractory clans of the Sanga 
Khél and destroyed their forts. The Sanga Khél pay no revenue. 


‘©The Ali Shér Khél form the undermentioned clans :-— 


Khoga Khél. Lohargai. 
Pert “s } | Deh Saruk. 
Paya i, Kuhai. 
Shékmal ,, | Pekha. 


ce The head of the Paya Khél is the chief of this section, and resides at 
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Deh Saruk. He received from the British Government during the occupation 
of Afghanistan Rs. 150 monthly, and kept up a post in the Khaebar pass. 
The tribe in Loharga received monthly Rs. 700 for services rendered in 
Khaebar. The Ali Shér Khél pay no revenue to the government. 


“The Sipah is the next in rotation, and is divided into the— 


Places of residence. 
Sailiman Khél a si ge har Jai and Hockkote. 
Shabal ‘ eu say a5 mand Dara. 
Babur se Bae ‘ie ue Ditto do. 
Haedar_ie~o, ees sae sok Ditto Maidanak. 


This section also received a monthly allowance of Rs. 150 for keeping up a 
post in Khaebar. They pay no revenue. 


“The Mandfizae Shinwaris may be divided into the— 


Hamza Khél... ee si ..» Marhez, Kharkanni, &c. 
Hasn _io#i, ses ea ... Yaghiband, Ishpul, &e. 
Ilias si. es aig ... Charwaza and Gargarab. 


«The Mandozae Shinwaris paid revenue during the Barakzae rule ; at first 
the sum amounted to Rs. 2,000. About 40 years ago Mahamad Zaman Khan, 
governor of Jalalabad, assembled a force, and increased the amount to 
Rs. 3,500 a year; subsequently, when Amir Kh&n and Dost Mahamad Khan 
visited the district, it was increased another thousand under pretence of 
‘“mehmani’ for the id/lustrious strangers! The extra thousand rupees con- 
tinued to be collected until the arrival of Shah Shija in 1839, when it was 
remitted.” 

“The country of the Shinw4ris is rich and productive ; it chiefly skirts the 
Saféd Koh from Lohargi to Mazina, and in the Khaebar pass extends from 
Gari Lala Beg to Haft Chah, Surkh Kamar. One only of the four principal 
divisions pays revenue, and the amount is trifling. The tribe is numerous 
and well armed, the country they occupy strong, and the government hither- 
to has not been powerful enough to coerce them to pay its just demands. 
The Shinwaris of Deh Tarak more particularly bear a bad character.” 

The Khaebar section of the Shinwaris, according to Leech, are sub-divided 
into the Pira Khél, Khoja Khél, Mirdad Khél, and Ghani Khél; to these 
some add the Shékhmal Khél, Ash Khél, and Syad Khél. 

The Shekhmal Khél number 300, the Mianeh Khél, which consists of the 
Pirt Khél, Mirdad Khél, and Syad Khél, 350, and the Khoja Khél 400 ; 
total 1,050. Another authority says the Shinwaris of Loharg1 number 2,000. 
The Shinwaris take 3 out of the 7 tolls collected in the Khaebar, at the 
top of the Landi Khana pass. 

The Khaebar Shinwaris subsist chiefly by the gain they derive from the 
hire of their mules, which they employ in the carriage of goods and the 
conveyance of travellers through the Khaebar. 

Leech mentions that with the exception of the inhabitants of the village 
of Kaoshan, the whole of the rest of the residents on the Kaoshan road from 
Koh Daman to the top of the pass are Shinwaris, 600 in number. 

Masson mentions the Shinw&ris of Shaegal on the Kinar river are on 
a very hostile footing with the Siah Posh. 
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During the British occupation of Afghanistan, Captain Ferris was left at 
Pésh Bolaék with 250 men to keep open communications with the Panjab. 
The unsettled rebellious feeling which existed all over Afghanistan against 
the British also extended to this place; and on the 18th November 1841, 
a party of 200 Golahi Shinwaris attacked the picquets of the post. After 
this the officers and men retired into a dilapidated fort near the post. 
The Golahi men were then joined by Sangii Khél, Deh Strkhi, and Pésh 
Bolaki, Shinwaris, to the number of 5,000 fighting men. It having been 
found out that there was totally insufficient supply of ammunition for the 
British garrison, it was determined to withdraw it, an operation which 
was effected with little loss, and on the 21st November it reached Péshawar. 
It was to punish the conduct of the Shinwiris on this occasion, that a 
force was detached by General Pollock under Brigadier Monteath in July 
1842. This object appears to have been successfully effected, Brigadier 
Monteath reporting that on the 24th July 1842, he marched into the 
Shinwarl valley, and having burnt 35 of their forts without much opposi- 
tion, he retired with a loss of only 3 men killed and 23 wounded. 
(Masson—Aleemoola— Leech—Stocqueler—Turner— Mac Gregor—James.) 


SHORAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in the Kiindaz district of Afghanistan, 18 miles south-south-east 
of Kiinduz. It is fringed by grass, clad hills, rarely exceeding 300 feet in 
height, along the base of which in every nook is a Ozbak encampment. 
The river is strongly impregnated with salt, and comes from the Ashek 
Mashuk mountains. (Wood.) 

SHORAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 40 miles from Girishk and 285 from 
Herat, on the south road, and 121 miles from Farah. There is a good 
encamping ground here. Water is plentiful in the winter and spring, later 
in the year it is said to be brackish. (D’drcy Todd.) 


SHORANDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 5 miles north of Kandahar, ona small river in 
which there is but little water. There is some coarse grass about its bed, yet 
forage for camels and horses is but scanty here, and there is no firewood but 
wild thyme. (Campéell.) 


SHORARU D—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan, about 20 miles below Shorawak on the Lora river. 
It is well irrigated and much cultivated with wheat, barley, bajra, of which, 
the last specially, many eamel loads are yearly exported to Kalat and 
Peshin. (Connolly.) 

SHORAWAK-—¥Lat. Long. Elev. 
A. district of Afghanistan, situated below Peshin on the Lora river. 
Shérawak is inhabited by the Barechi tribe of Afghans who are dependent 
on Kandahar, and is generally under the control of the governor of Peshin. 
It has six principal villages, called Mandtizae, Abazie, Bahadarzae, Alizae, 
Badalzae, and Sherari. It is probable that these villages bear the names of 
the divisions of the Barechi tribe. 

On the west its boundary is well defined by the Khoja Amran hills. 

On the north it has low unconnected hills, separating it from sterile sandy 
tracts, inhabited by Atchakzaes and other Afghans; to the south the sandy 
desert separates it from Niashki, and to the west again extends the same 
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ocean of sand. In this direction the horizon is uninterrupted by hills, the 
only hill visible being a low isolated black peak bearing north-west. 

‘ Being well irrigated by the waters of the Lora, it is greatly cultivated 
with wheat, barley, and bajra, of which grain, the last specially, many 
camel loads are yearly exported to Kalat, Péshin, &c.; when the snow 
melts and runs from the mountains in spring, the Loras after their junction 
forma deep and rapid stream. The lake which receives their water appears 
to be on the border of the sandy desert ; and decreases much in size during the 
hot months, but is never dry. Near the Lora are some trees, but the rest is a 
bare plain of hard clay, quite flat, and very arid. The whole country is about 
sixty miles square. The number of inhabitants is 2,500 or 3,000 families. 

SHOR KACH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Karoti country, Afghanistan, at the source of the Dwa 
Gomal river. The surrounding country is impregnated with salt. A road 
goes thence by the Paltii pass to Zarmat. (Broadfoot.) 

SHUJAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, north of the Shér Dahan pass in the valley of the 
Shinez river. Fine villages stud the valley in the vicinity, and forage is 
abundant. (Kennedy.) 

SHU MIA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kafaristan on the Ktnar frontier, said to be situated on the 
ridge of a tableland at the extremity of a valley and to have 1,000 houses. 
(Masson. ) 

SHONAH—Lat. Long. Elev 
The proper name, according to Raverty, of the river usually called Alingar, 
above its junction with the. Alishang. (Raverty.) 

SHOUTAR GARDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the Salimin range, near its commence- 
ment. From the village of Hazra on the east side, the ascent is 
gradual for two miles to the summit along a narrow gorge com- 
manded from peaks all round. The descent towards Logar is very long 
and steep with sharp zigzags. Artillery, believed to be 6-pounders, 
have been taken over this pass by Sirdar Mahamad Azim Khan. The 
guns were carried on short double-humped Bokhara camels; for wheeled 
carriage the road is at present impracticable, and it would take a 
vast expenditure of labor and money to make it passable. The rugged 
nature of the mountains, overhanging both sides of this pass with huge 
masses of naked limestone rock cropping out in every direction, offer cover 
to an enemy from which it would not be easy to dislodge him without great 
loss, and it would be difficult to withdraw covering parties after the descent 
had been accomplished ; in fact, supposing opposition to be offered, it would be 
hard to conceive a worse place fur the passage of an army, and it would 
be useless to attempt it, except as a diversion with a brigade of the best 
light troops, mountain train batteries, and field howitzers on elephants ; 
but for.these animals even the procuring of forage would be no easy matter. 
From the west foot of the pass to Akhiin Kala, a small Ghilzae village, 
the road is along the bed of a small stream, never more than 100 yards 
broad, with large cliffs towering up several hundred feet on each side. 
Immediately before arriving at and after passing this village, the gorge 
narrows to 30 feet; from this point for about three miles, the ravine continues 
very steep until joined by a stream from the north. (Lumsden.) 
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STAHBAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tract of country in Afghanistan, which lies under the outer spurs of 
the Hazara mountains north of Girishk. It is not clear how far this 
extends, but I am inclined to think that it is applied to the tract at the 
foot of the hills between Kandahar and Herat. 
SIABAND—Lat. - Long. Elev. 
A district of Herat in Afghanistan. It contains pastoral population, who 
possess immense flocks of sheep and a proportion of small active horses 
which are reared for sale. It is without any town of importance, but its 
chief places are ‘Behbood Khan,’ ‘ Ghoura Khan,’ and ‘ Kouroom Khan,’ in 
which the three principal Eimak chiefs reside. (Chesney.) 
SIA HBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 176 miles from Kandahar on the Jawan road 
to Shikarpar, inhabited by Kafars, There is good water here. 
(Leech.) 
SIAH KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the valley of Siah Sang, 69 miles from Kabal, 
on the road to Tarkistan. Grass and water are plentiful. (Wood.) 
SIAH KOH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The south branch of the Koh-i-Baba, which leaves it 50 miles west of 
the ‘ Chalap’ peak, between longitude 66° to 67 ;° it then runs west to the south 
of Herat. Ferrier is the only European who has crossed it, and he gives 
very little information regarding it. He says it is lower than the Suféd Koh 
branch of the Koh-i-Baba. The summit of the pass by which he crossed is 
only four hours from the Hari Rid, the ascent being easy. The descent seems 
to have been more difficult ; but notwithstanding that it is described as some- 
thing very bad by Ferrier; it cannot have been so, as it is practicable for 
laden horses. This range is again crossed immediately south of Herat, where 
it is 6,500 feet in elevation. It then throws short spurs to the north into 
the Hari Riid; those to the south however are longer, and reach as far as 
oe 82° latitude, being crossed by the roads from Girishk to Herat and 
arah. 
The rivers which rise in the south slopes of the Si&h Koh are the 
Khash Rad and the Hartt Rad, and some of the feeders of the Helmand. 
The mountainous country of Ghor is situated on the south slopes of the 
Siah Koh, and is inhabited by Taemani Eimaks. (Ferrier.) 
SIAHKOH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A spur of the Eastern Saféd Koh mountains in Afghanistan, which starts from 
the parent range south of Jagidalak, forms the water-shed between the 
Tezin and Sarkhab rivers, and on arriving east of Jagdalak, turns due east 
to the junction of the Sarkhab with the Kabal river. It is in the last 
part of its course that the above name is more specially applied. It 
separates Loughman from Jalalabad. (Afasson.) 


SIAH POSH— 
See Kafar Siah Posh. 
SIAH SANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A valley tributary to the Helmand near its source. It has an elevation of 
9,000 feet, an uncongenial climate and a poor soil, and is inhabited by Sagh 
Pah and Daolat Pah Haz&ras. The only fuel procurable is ‘boota,’ and 
grass is scarce. (Wood.) 
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SIMANTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kakar country, Afghanistan, on the road from Kandahar 
to Dera Ghazi Kban by Bori. It is the head-quarters of the section of 
the Kakar tribe who bear the same name. It is situated in an ampitheatre of 
hills, the soil producing rich crops irrigated from karezesand springs. It is 
12 marches to Kandahar, and 9 from Dera Ghazi Khan. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

SINJAV T—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kakaristan, Afghanistan, 31 miles on the road by Thal to 
Kandahar from the Derajat. It contains 300 houses of the Dhumad 
section of Kakars. (Leech.) 

SION A— 
A division of the Kakar tmbe of Afghans, who inhabit the Siona Dagh 
plain. (E/phinstone.) 

SIONA DAGH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tableland in Afghanistan, on the west of the Saliman range, north of 
Toba, inhabited by Siona Kakars. It is high, cold, and barren, and only 
suited for pasturage. (E/phinstone.) 

SITARAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,622. 
The highest peak of the Eastern Stféd Koh range of Afghanistan. 
“ Towards its base Sitaram is thickly covered by adense growth of oaks and 
olives, which, together with other trees, extend over its lower heights. On 
the ridges above these are splendid forests of pines and yew trees, and above 
them projects in wild grandeur the bare mountain rock, presenting here 
and there massive boulders that overhang in threatening attitude craggy 
precipices of fearful depth; whilst msing above all is a huge snow-covered 
mass, whose summit towers aloft in a conical point, which is surrounded 
by pure, white, fleecy snow, clouds and vapours, whose particles sparkle like 
diamonds in the sun light as they float calmly round the pinnacle of S1ta- 
ram.” (Bellew—Walker.) 

SIYEN DAG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in Afghanistan, 96 Tale east from Kandahar. Water from 
a stream. 

SMALAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 226 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan on Sakhi Sarwar 
road to Kandahar, containing 1,000 houses of Dhumad K&kars. Water is 
plentitiful from streams. (Leech.) 

SOBHA KHAN KALA—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, between Thal ae Chotaali, consisting of 200 
houses inhabited by Ustaranahs. (Leech.) 

SOHAKS— 
A branch of the Barhan division of the great Ghilz&e clan of Afehanis- 
tan. ‘hey number about 5,000 or 6,000 families, one-third of them live in 
Kharwar ; the rest are in Paghman, west of Kabal, and resemble the other 
Ghilzdes in that neighbourhood. (iphinstone.) 

SOKHTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan at the head of the Ghazni river, inhabited by 
Wardaks and so called from its burned-up look. It produces several fine 
veins of lead, the ore evidently very pure by the ease with which it is 
worked. Small quantities of iron have been found. A shrub on the 
hills around like a fern bears a medicinal gum smelling like turpentine. 
(Broadfoot.) 
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SOKHTA CHIN AR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Karkatcha range, north of the Tezin pass. 
It is not difficult being used by caravans. (MMasson— Wood.) 

SOLAN AK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Panjshér ridge, on the road between 
Kabal and Farajkhan, between the village of Barakzée and Zarshioe. 
It is said to be so narrow in some places as only to admit a single horse- 
man. It is extremely dangerous from the raids of the Darnamanis and 
Nijrawis. (Leech.) 

SORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined fort in Afghanistan, 46 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan, on Sakhi 
Sarwar route to Kandahar. Water from a fine stream. ( Leech.) 

SPEDAR—Lat. Elev. Long. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, on the Rah-e-Martf road from Ghazni 
to the Gomal pass, 95 miles from Maraf. There are no inhabitants at 
this place; water from springs. This spot is the limit of the country of the 
Taraki Ghilzd&es in this direction. (Lumsden.) 

SPEDAR NARAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afvhanistan leading over the Pakhta range between the Vaziri 
and Karoti country. (Broad/oot). 

SPEIGA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, west of the Saliman range, which drains into 
the Ghazni river. (Lphinstone.) 

S PICIATY—Lat. Long. Elev. 

. A village in Afghanistan, 97 miles east of Kandahar, on a road to Shal valley. 
This place is only periodically inhabited by shepherds who live in scattered 
huts and tents. Water is procurable from springs. No grain or grass 18 
procurable here, but it is generally brought from Deh-i-Haji. (Leech.) 

S PIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tributary valley of the Gomal river in Afghanistan, which joins it 2 miles 
above Kotkae. It is inhabited by Daotanis. There is a road from Tank 
to the Gomal at Kotkoe by this place, by which the Ghwalari road 
could be turned. (Broadfoot.) 

SPIN GAWI KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in the Ktram valley, Afghanistan, over the same ridge as the 
Pewar Kotal between the villages, of Habib Kala and Zabardast Kala. From 
the former village the road turns sharp up to the valley, along the bed of 
a deep ravine east of the valley which comes down from the Sitaram peak; 
it then passes Gtindi Khél, strongly situated on a spur of “Sitaram” at 
3 miles: thus far the road is commanded within easy matchlock range by 
the heights on each side, and from this there isa regular ascent to the 
summit of the pass. Leaving the bed of nullah hitherto traversed, the 
road passes through a forest of pines, deodars, and oaks to the top of the range ; 
the gradient is not very difficult till near the summit, and guns upon ele- 
phants might be taken over. On the Harisb side the descent is very 
gradual and the road good, passing through a succession of beautiful glades. 
(Bellew— Lumsden.) 

SPINSAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The name of a portion of the range which, coming from the Shér Dahan 
hills, in Afghanistan, runs between the Shilgarh and Zarmat districta of the 
Ghilzie country. (Broadfoot). 
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SPIN TARINS—See Tarins. 


SPINWARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The ruins of a city near a river ina cultivated valley, Afghanistan, 140 
miles from Qwetta and 156 miles from Ghazni by the direct road. The 
surrounding district is known by this name. (Campéell.) 


SRITU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 24 miles from Hiusénika, on the route 
between the Kiidar and Zhodb valleys. Water is procured from a fine 
spring. (Broadfoot.) 

STANIZAES—See Ghilzaes. 

STIGAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan on the Gomal river, 34 miles from its source 
of that river. It is in a dry plain 300 yards wide. Water has to be brought 
from a spring nearly one mile distant up a ravine on the north. Washa 
grass is here abundant. Between Ahmadsi Kach, 10 miles above this 
halting place and Betsul, 14 miles below, a road goes over the hills on the 
left bank avoiding the bed of the river. At 1} mile is the Kotal of Stigae: 
this is a low ridge crossed by three paths all equally good. The ascent is 
about 150 yards of a broad level road not at all steep; the descent is easy 
and down a ravine to the Gomal. (Broadfoot.) 


STU RANISA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistién, 100 miles from Kandahar on the Rah-e-Marntf. 
There is no cultivation here. Water is procurable from wells. It belongs 
to the Tokhi Ghilzies. (Lumsden). ; 


SOFED DARA.—Lat Long. Elev. 
A village in Badakhshan, 67 kos on the road from Jarm to Zebak from 
which it is 13 kos. (Aahamed Ameen). 


SUFED KOH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A range of mountains of Afghanistan, which is thrown off to the east of 
the Allah-koh ridge, between Kabal and Ghazni, and then follows the 34° 
of latitude for about 75 miles to longitude 70°35°, when it splits into two 
main ridges, one going north-east to the Khaeber and the Kabal river, the 
other, after a short turn to the east, continuing due east to the junction of the 
Kabal river and the Indus. During the first portion of its course, this range 
drains on the north into the Kabal river and on the south into the Karam, 
and it continues to do this after its separation into two branches, though not 
with the same regularity, some of the eastern-most drainage going direct into 
the Indus. Though, to be correct, the range should be followed from its 
roots to its end, it will not be necessary to describe it here further east 
than longitude 70°35°, as its branches will be found fully described in the 
titles of Rajgal Khaebar, Mila Ghar, Orakzaée, Afridi, Samana and Khatak 
(in Part I), these being the names by which the various ramifications are 
afterwards known. 

It is of course often quite arbitrary to say where one range commences 
and another ends, but I think in this case it will be best to say the 
Suféd Koh commences from a few miles west of the Shttar Gardan pass 
between Karam and Logar. This being the case, the first spur which it 
throws out to the north is that which forms the east water-shed of the Logar 
river, and dividing it from the Khard Kabal river ends at Bhatkhak. 
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The next spur is that between the Khiird Kabal and the Tezin rivers, over 
which are the Haft Kotal and Lataband passes. This Wood calls the 
Karkacha range, or rather he confounds two distinct spurs in one under this 
name; but it may be doubted whether it would not more aptly be termed 
the Haft Kotal spur. Wood says that the ridge he calls the Karkacha, 
drains on the west to the Logar and east to the Sairkhab; but from Gar- 
den’s surveys we now know this to be a mistake, there being two rivers— 
the Khtird Kabal and Tezin—between the Logar and Sarkhab, which 
drain into the K&abal river, and which rise in the Saféd Koh; conse- 
quently it is quite an error to consider the mass of mountains between 
the Logar and Sairkhab one spur. After the spur between the Khird Kabal 
river and Tezin, another spur comes out from the main range, and after 
running north for about 30 miles to the north of Jagdalak, it then turns 
to the east, and running parallel with the Kabal river ends at the junction of 
the river with the Sarkbab. This spur drains into the Tezinab on the 
west and the Siirkhab on the east, and after its eastward bend into the 
Ka&bal river on the north and the Surkhab on the south. 

The other north spurs of the Saféd Koh to the east are not of so 
marked a character, but they run between. the rivers which flowing down 
from it join the Sarkhab or the Kabal river: of these the principal are, 
commencing from the west, the Gandamak, K4drast, Chiprial, Hisdrak, 
Kote, and Mohmand. 

The spurs on the south of this range are not of such importance as those 
on the north. The first is the spur which runs out from the Shatar Gar- 
dan pass, and drains on the north and east to the Hazardarakht and Hariab 
streams; on the south to another source of the Ktram. The second is the 
Péwar ridge, coming out from the Sitaram peak and ending at the Ktram 
draining into the Keria and Hariab rivers on the west and the Péwar on 
the east. Then again to the east there are numerous short spurs, which 
shoot down to the south but do not reach the river, save in the form of 
detritus ; these need not be mentioned further, and the only other spur 
which need be noted is the one which, coming out something to the east 
of longitude 70°30’, runs between the Kirman Dara and the Kirman 
stream. Beyond this our limit is passed, and the next spur is not from 
the main range but from its south branch. 

Wood places the west limit of the Safed Koh at longtitude 69°36’, thus 
regarding its commencement as at very nearly the same point as I do, wviz., 
just east of the Altimar pass over the Allahkoh range in longtitude 69°30’. 

Judging from the accounts of Wood, Bellew, and Walker, the Suféd Koh 
would seem to be equal in grandeur and beauty on both sides of the range; 
and Wood in his description of the northern side falls into an error, when 
he says that looking towards its summit, there are successive ranges, for 
the main range runs east and west, and throws its spurs to the north and 
south. Wood says the furthest peaks are bare and irregular, the nearest 
covered with pine trees, and this tallies with the graphic description of 
Bellew of its south aspect. 

Walker says of the range :—‘ Its highest point is the Sitaram mountain, 
15,622 feet above the sea, whence the range preserves a tolerably uniform 
level, perhaps nowhere less than 12,500 feet, until it again culminates ina 
double-peak mountain, whose summits average 14,800 feet. I have been 
unable to learn the local names of these peaks, or whether, like the Sitaram 
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mountain, they tell of a remote antiquity, when the country was ruled by 
Hinds long anterior to the origin of Mahamadanism. 

“ The offshoots of this range (3. ¢., the branches east of longitude 70° 30’) 
have usually an east and west direction, and are remarkable for their 
parrallelism with each other and the parent range. The most important, 
though not the highest, of these stretches away to Attock, and is the 
southern boundary of the Péshawar valley, dividing it from the system of 
valleys of which the Kohat district is composed. Before entering British 
territory, 1t forms the southern barrier of the Tirah valley.” 

Gniffiths imagined (as we know now erroneously) that the Safed Koh 
ran south to the Takht-i-Saliman. 

MacGregor says the low hills of Jalalabad (ends of the north spurs of the 
Saféd Koh) are extremely barren, but the lofty ranges of Kfnd, Kar- 
katcha, and Saféd Koh are richly clad with pine, almond, and other trees. 
The appearance, he goes on, of the valleys of the Saféd Koh is a mixture 
of orchard, field, and a garden. They abound in mulberry, pomegranate, any 
other fruit trees, while the banks of their streams are edged with a fine 
healthy sward, enamelled with a profusion of wild flowers, and fringed be 
rows of weeping willows. 

It is worthy of note that the Saféd Koh presents in its south aspect the 
same glacis slopes of shingle, which was observed by Griffiths on the south 
slopes of the spurs of the Hinda Kash, and which may be noticed on parts 
of the hills north of the Péshawar valley. No mention is made by any au- 
thority of this peculiarity existing on the north of this range, or, I believe, of 
any other range. (Wood—Bellew—Watker— MacGregor.) 

SUFED SANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 20 miles from Kabal, 96 miles from Ghazni, on 
the banks of the Logar. 

SCLIMAN KHEL—see Ghilzaes. 

SOLIMAN RANGE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of mountains in Afghanistan, which 1s thrown off to the south from 
the Allahkoh ridge between Kabal and Ghazni in longitude 69°30’, and 
thence proceeding south without a break forms the system of mountains of 
Eastern Afghanistan and Bilochistén. The whole of the east slopes of this 
range drain to the Indus, and on the west, the drainage runs either to the 
Helmand, or is lost in the desert between Persia and Buildchistan. On the 
south the dying spurs of this range discharge their drainage into the sea. 
There is, I think, little doubt that this range commencing from 69°30 longitude 

. runs in one unbroken chain to the Joba peak latitude 31° longitude 68°, and 
thence follows longitude 68° to Mount Chapar. But from this point there is 
doubt, and itis very far from clear how the range goes on, though I have no 
doubt that it does go on ramifying through Bilochistan till ended by the sea. 

I will commence by attempting to describe the spurson the west. The first 
spur then which it throws out is in about latitude 33° longitude 69° ; this runs 
west dividing Zarmat from Katawaz, and then after running parallel to the 
Ghazni river, and round the east and south sides of the Abistada lake, it 
runs towards Kandahar between the Tarnak and the (north branch of) 
Arghesan rivers, and ends at their junction. 

The next spur leaves the parent range in about latitude 32°25’, and longitude 
68°25’, and runs south-west. It is crossed by the Chardar pass and also by 
another pass more to the west (both traversed by the Bombay column of 
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the army of Afghanistan), and it then ends at the junction of the north 
and south branches of the Arghesan river. This spur may be called the 
Chardar spur. Another spur springs out from the latitude and longitude 
of the Gharaibi pass, and probably very close to it, as the road to the east and 
south both go over passes of this name, though the ranges they cross are 
distinct. 

This spur drains on the north to the Arghesan, south to the Kadani river, 
and ends at the junction of the Arghesan and Dori rivers, and may be 
termed the Gharaibi spur. 

The next spur is clearly the Khojeh Amran range called the Toba range 
in its higher parts. This is the watershed of the Kadani and the Peshin 
Lora, and is lost to the west of Shorawak before the Helmand is reached. 

From the south of the Toba peak a spur runs south-west, I think to the 
Takatt peak, and there or near there ends, the extremity of it being crossed 
near Kachlak. This spur which may be termed the Takatn spur bounds 
the Peshin valley on the south. 

The last west spur which I shall notice is one which I think leaves the 
parent ridge south of Mount Chapaur, and runs nearly west to the Sar-i- 
Bolan, thence it goes on the mountains of Bilochistan (vide Part III, where 
it will be found described). The Sar-i-Bolan ridge is thus the continuation 
of the Siiliman range. 

The spurs on the east of the Stiliman range are, I believe, as follows :— 

The first leaves the parent range east of Kolalgi in Zarmat, and then 
splits into two, one going north, then round to east, and dividing the 
Karam drainage from that of Khést, ends at the junction of the Keti or 
Khost river with the Kuram at Zerwahm. This I call the Khést range. 

The second of the eastern spurs divides Dawar from Khost and ends 
at the Karam, north of the Ktram post in the Bana district, this may be 
termed the Dawar range. 

The next spur is the Vaziri range which leaves the Saliman range about 
latitude 33°, longitude 79°, and runs south-east, splitting into many 
branches, but not quite dying till it reaches the Karam and the Indus 
junction by the Batanae and Shékhbadin hills. 

The spurs which run immediately down to the two sources of the Gomal 
are probably short, and need not therefore be mentioned here. 

And there must also be spurs, though probably not very long ones, coming 
down towards the Gomal and the Ktndar, and ended by their junction. 
These can hardly be named. 

Then, again, a spur which I shall name the Kand or Kaond spur runs 
between the Ktnd&r and the Zhob rivers, and ends at the junction of the 
latter with the Gomal above Karkani. 

About latitude 31°, longitude 68°, another spur runs north-east, draining 
on the north into the Zhob, and on the south into the Bori river, and endin 
at the Ghwalari ridge. On this spur or one of its ramifications is the Takht- 
i-Saliman, and all the streams at least as far south as the Vihowah river 
have their source in this spur. This may be called the Zhob spur. 

Somewhere between the Toba peak and Mount Chapar, another spur 
runs east between Bort and Thal, and ends at the junction of their waters. 
I do not make out exactly where this is, but it is clear that Bori water has 
its: exit either by the Drag or Ltni, and the Thal water either by the 
Saunhra or Lani. This I would term the Bori spur. 
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The ast branch of the Saliman range, which Raverty calls the Sarkh- 
koh, but which at its east end seems to be more generally termed the Kala 
Roh, may be a branch from the main range south of the Bori spur, or it 
may be a spur from this last; any way it runs first east and then turns north, 
keeping south of Thal, Chotal1 and Barkan, and north of Talli, Kahan and 
Sham ; and ending south of the Sounhra pass. Over this is the Sakh1 
Sarwar pass, and on it is the mountain EkBhae. 

More detailed accounts of each of these ranges will be found under their 
own titles, and the map will show more clearly how I hold these spurs to run. 

SU LTAN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ktiram valley, Afghanistan. It contains two forts and 
350 houses and can turn out 300 fighting men.—(4gha Addas.) 

SOLTANA.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, situated at the entrance to Zarmat and Katawaz 
from the Dwa Gomal irver.—(Broadfoot.) 

SOLTANKHEL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, 26 miles north-east of Ghazni, on the road to 
Kabal. 
SULTANPUR—Iat. Long. Elev. 2,286. 
A village in Afghanistan, 9 miles west of Jalalabad, on the right bank of 
Sarkhab river. It is celebrated for its orchards and its springs, and also as 
being the deputed site of the shrine of Baba Nanak. Sugarcane is grown 
here. Masson says few places can equal this in attractive scenery. There 
are two villages, sometimes called Bala-o-Pain and also Sifla and Galia. 
At the former the houses are generally situated in orchards of apricots, 
mulberries, guinces and plums. At Sultanpar Pain the inhabitants are 
Tajaks, and it has 300 houses, while Sultanpir Bala has 600 houses, 
also of Tajake.—(Masson—Hough—Havelock— Moorcroft—Mac Gregor.) 

SOMBALAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A branch of the Sar Alang pass over the Hinda Kash in Afghanistan. 
The road to it goes from Tatam Dara in the Kohistan, and thence by Sam- 
balak and Alang in 38 miles to the top of the pass whence it is about 10 
miles to Khinjan.—( Leech.) 

SOMBLABAR RAGALEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in the Gomal pass, Afghanistan, about 50 miles from the source of 
the river. This is considered the boundary between Khorasin and India.— 
(Broadfoot.) 

SU RBI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, nearthe junction of the Kohistan with the 
Kabal river.—(Masson.) 


SURKHAB— 
The head of the Peshin Lora is so called. 
St RKHAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A river of Afghanistan, which rising in the west slope of the Saliman 
range joins the Kadani some miles below Poti. It is a mere mountain 
torrent confined between high hills at: the point where the direct road from 
Qwetta to Ghazni crosses it, 120 miles from the former. The Rab-i- 
Maroof crosses it 18 miles from Maroof by a ford.—(Campbell.) 
SORKHAB—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A few huts on the banks of Sarkhab river, Afghanistan, 130 miles from 
Quetta, 166 miles from Ghazni by the direct road. 
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STRKHAB PAENDEH KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large open village with a fort, Afghanistan, 34 miles from Qwetta, 262 
miles from Ghazni, by the direct road. Water is procured from an aqueduct. 


SURKHAE KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Karam district, Afghanistan, which commences 7 miles from 
Hazardarakht towards Ghazni. It is short but very steep; the soil is a 
stiff red clay which after rain must become very slippery. The descent to 
Hazra, 1 mile, is very slight. From December to April the road is gener- 
ally blocked up with snow. At the topis atower which marks the boun- 
daries bewteen the Jajis and the Ghilzaies.— ( Bellew.) 


SUR KHDAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan, 10 miles from Bamiadn, 20 miles from Saeghan. 
The soil and many of the hills are red, whence the name.—( Masson.) 


SCRKH DENKOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in the Jalalabad valley, Afghanistan, between Ali Baghan and 
Char Deh. It is a wide, barren and stony desert, and in the months of 
April and May the deadly simoom blows over it. It has a breadth of 9 
miles. —(Hough.) 

SURK HDIWAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Jalalabad district, opposite the junction of the Kabal river with 
the Ktnar. It is notorious as that whence the simoom is said to originate, 
and as being the haunt of Shinw@riand Vaziri freebooters.—( Moorcroft.) 


SURKHIKOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Ktram, Afghanistan, over the watershed of the Karam and 
Sarkhél streams. It isa short but very steep pass; the soil is a stiff red 
clay, which after rain must become very slippery. The ascent is commanded 
by the Knolls on each side,and in the summit is a tower held by the Ghilzaes. 
—(H. B. Lumsden.) 


STRKH ROD—Lat. Long Elev. 

A river of Afghanistan, which rises in the Barakoh peak of the Saféd Koh, 
and flows through the Hisdrak district and joins the Kabal river at 
Daraonta. It is called the Red river from the color of the water. Its 
tributaries are the Gandamak river and the streams which join it at Tati, 
Baghwani, Tatang, and Balabagh. At the point it is crossed by the road 
from Jalalabad to Kabal, it is narrowed by two ridges of blue slate that 
rise like walls on each side of its deep-cut channel. Moorcroft crossed it 
at a point where it was so deep and rapid that it would not have been 
possible to cross it on foot, and the water was quite red from the quanti 
of red earth washed down by the current. The bridge built by A 
Mardan Khan was recently repaired by Akram Khan. It is 170 yards 
long and 18 feet broad with a single arch; it is flat at top with a low 
parapet on each side. The river which comes from the souh-west about 
20 miles off flows in a rocky bed with much rapidity. A little above Bala 
Bagh Masson found it a rapid stream and fordable with difficulty, the water 
reaching to his horse’s girths. This river is not navigable during any part 
of its course. Wood supposed it might have its source in the Salimdn range 
from the color of its water being of the same color as the tributaries of the 
Indus from that range south of Kalabagh.—(Jlasson— Moorcroft— Wood— 
Havelock—Mac Gregor.) 
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SORKH ROD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A division of the Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, comprising the valley of 
the river of this name. 

It contains the following villages :— 


Girdikach 120 houses of Tajaks. 
Suminer Khél .. 40 9 ” 
Surracha ine sae OS 3 
Khiish Gambaz . 0, ‘3 
Nur-i-Sharr .-- 60 99 99 
Saer-i- Jalalabad er 
Kasb-i-J alalabad @ee 
Zirani eee eee 20 ” ” 
Chiknor oes ove 15 ry} 9” 
Bala Deh eee eco 15 9 90 
Bagrini tee 25 ” ” 
Nazrabad re 20 $9 ” 
Sawali eee 16 0 9 
Deh Biloch née Dt es - 
Deh Walid eee 40 9 9 
Char Bagh . 200 , a» 
Najrak ae is 
Siltanpir Pain... . 300. ,, » 

Ditto Bala eee 600 99 99 
Shambhapir «. 200 ,, ” 
Khbithak sinc . 80 ” 9 
Kuta r Chatarzae 45 99 99 
Bala h . 800 ,, ” 
Fatehabad ee 80 9 9” 
Nimla eee . 6 7, a 
Kankral Bala eee 10 ” ” 
Kankral Pain ae |e ‘5 

Totat 2,827 ,, i, 
(Mac Gregor.) 
SORKHURGAE—Lat. Long Elev 


A halting place in Afghanistan at the foot of the Kotal-i-Sarwand1 over 
the Silliman range on the Gomal route. Fuel, water, and camel forage 
are abundant.—(Broadfoot.) 

SW ANG—Lat Long Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan on the Sakhi Sarwar route to Kandahar, 
26 miles east from Chotiali, at a ford over the Hanoki River. There 
are no habitations here.—(Leech.) 

SWARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the valley of the Shiniz, Afghanistan, 22 miles north of 
Ghazni. There is a good deal of cultivation round, and at the end of May 
the hills around are covered with marjoram and prangos, which the natives 
dry, mix and use as fodder for their horses and cattle, storing large quan- 
tities of it in the winter.— (Bellew.) 

SYADABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined fortress in Afghanistan, in the village of Bamian, close to the west 
side of the ancient city of Guigulah. It is a huge, massive structure, 
originally of great strength, built of burnt bricks of extraordinary size. 
The entrance was formerly through a gateway of large dimensions on the 
western side, but this has been long built up, and admission to the interior 
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is now gained by one much smaller on the south. The inmates hve in rows 
of houses of two stories, each story being about twenty-five feet high. 
These rows are ranged along the inside of the ramparts, so that a small area 
is left in the middle of the enclosure. All the houses exhibit traces of having 
formerly been covered with domes of mud, but these have fallen in from the 
ravages of time, and the roofs are now flat and supported on rafters. 
Water is at present obtained froma well, but there is a tradition that it 
formerly was supplied by subterraneous aqueducts, the situation of which 
being disclosed to a besieger by the daughter of a king who once held the 
place, its capture was the consequence. Hence it is called by the natives 
Kala Dakhtar, “ daughter’s castle.” 

Masson supposes that Syadabad formed part of the ill-fated city of 
Gulgulah, and consequently fell with it before the arms of Jangez Khan. 
In the early part of the present century, the fort was repaired and rendered 
defensible, and its owner, confiding in its impreguability, acted as if inde- 
pendent of the ruler of Kabal. Connected with the fortress, and in the 
same architectural style, are the massive ruins of a mosque, from which 
circumstances Masson concludes that this stronghold was constructed by 
Mtisalmans.—(Zhornton.) 

SYADABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Shiniz valley about 33 miles north of 
Ghazni. It is a cluster of villages belonging to the Khoja Rasal Syad. 
Near this village, on November 1841, Captain Woodburn proceeding to Kabal 
with 108 invalids was attacked by an overwhelming force of Ghilzaes, and 
he and his whole party were killed.— (Campbell— Lumsden.) 

SYADI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan apparently in the Jaji country, containing 80 
houses, and able to turn out 300 fightingmen.—(dgha Adda.) 

SYADS OF PESHIN— 
A family of Syads who inhabit the valley of Peshin in Afghanistan. 
They are divided into Shadizaie, Haedarzde and Kerbelahi. They are 
said to be descended from the daughter of HarQn, fifth in descent from 
Kyse Abdal Rashid (the Afghan who converted his tribesmen to 
Mahamadanism) and a Syad who visited him. The Shadizées and 
Haedarz&es at least claim this descent, but the Kerbelahis are said to come 
from a foundling adopted by Harun and called Kerbelah. These Syads 
are held in great estimation by all Afghans, and are principally engaged in 
the horse trade between India and Afghanistan.— (Connolly.) 
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TAEBARAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A chief place of the Taemtni tribe of Afghanistan. (Punjab Report, 
1861-62.) 
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TAEMUNIS— 
A tribe of Eimaks, who inhabit the south slopes of the Siah Koh branch’ of 
the Hindt! Kish about Ghor to the north of the Giriskh and Sabzawar road. 

Elphinstone says its divisions are 1° Kipchak, and 2° Darzie. Leech gives 
the following Jafari, Hasnjuni, Kurzya, and Charshakh. 

Leech gives the following boundaries of their country :—‘ Seenai,”’ he says, 
“is the nearest boundary to Kandahar, and this is reached from that place by 
the following road :—Shah Muksood 36 miles, Lakshaha 32, Augeeran 16, 
Kajikees 16, Deh Babu 6, Karezak 40, Bishling 40, Baghran 40, Huzar 
Durakht 40, Ghurra Jungul 40, Teenar 20 ; total 326.” 

These distances are probably incorrect, for we know that Bishling, for 
instance, is not much more than half the distance here stated. However 
the names may be correct, and may be of some use in helping future enquirer 
to identify the boundaries. ‘“ From Seenae”, he says, ‘the boundaries is as 
follows:—Sangan 40 miles, Talkhak 28, Pushtwruk 40, Gharak 60, 
Taideh 40, Furrah Rood 30, Sakhar 40, Pas 24, Ghor-e-muskhan 52, Ghori 
Tawura 70 miles, Neelee 40, Zirnee 24, Chardar 38, Zaman 24, Sangan 28 
miles, Seenae 40.” Some of these names can doubtless be identified, but it 
is quite useless to attempt to define boundaries when only distances and no 
directions are given. 

_ When Leech wrote the principal men among the Taemtnis were Agha 
Ibrahim, Agha Mustafa, Agha Abdal Hamid, Agha Mahmdd, regarding 
whom he has the following information :— 

‘Aga Ibrahim resided at Ghor-i-Taiwara, and held Pas, Nil1 Zirni, 
Sakhar and Ghor-i-mashkan ; he collected his own tribute, and could collect 
5,000 cavalry in a home feud; he used to send occasional presents to Shah 
Kamran, and to assist him with a force in his wars. The father of Agha 
Ibrahim, Sahib Ikhtyar Mahamad Kh&n, ruled over the whole tribe of 
Taemtinis and the “Char Eimaks.” Twenty-thousand Taemtnis could be 
collected against a foreign enemy. Agha Ibrahim did not, like the other 
Taemtini and Eimak chiefs, keep up a slave trade: he was a Sani 
Masalman. 

“Agha Mostafa resided at Yaman, and his brother at Sangan, he held 
Talkhar, Inda, Baldai, Pushturuk, Sinai and Sursarai; he could collect 
1,000 cavalry in a home feud. He was connected with the Barakzaes 
through a brother of Fateh Khan. This chief collected his own tribute ; 
he sent occasional presents to Herat, and gave assistance in men in time 
of war, being tributary to that state; he was a Sani Mahamedan. 

« Agha Abdul Humeed resided at Tai Deh formerly, but had retired on 
account of the frequent forays of the Maemanagis to Sinai; he had 
200 cavalry constantly in his employ and could collect 2,000 men; he 
was on good terms with Herat. 

“ Agha Mahmad resided at Sharak and held other villages dependent ; 
he had 1,000 cavalry followers, and could collect 3,000 men from his 
tribe ; he collected his own tribute, and was on friendly terms with Herat, 
sending occasional presents, and assisting that state with men in its wars; 
he had no connection with the Sirdars of Kandahar. 

‘The Taemtinis at the commencement of the siege of Herat in 1837 
collected to join Shér Mahamad Khan, Firozkohi Hazara, but were 
deterred by the fear of the Sirdars of Kandahar, who were supposed to be 
in the interest of Mahamad Shah. The Taemtnis however had 1,000 
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men in the city of Herat, and their cavalry were in readiness to act with 
Shér Mahamad, should he gain an advantage over the enemy.” 

The district of Ghor-i-taiwara is the most fertile part of the Taemfni 
country ; indeed, the whole country is in general more fertile than the other 
parts of Afghanistan. The winter of this country is very severe, and the 
roads begin to be free from the snow about the lst April. 

There are no rivers in the country. 

The domestic animals of the country are camels, horses in abundance, 
cattle, asses scarce, sheep and goats in abundance. 

Fruits are scarce, seichas, apricots and apples; water and musk melons are 
plentiful ; the blights are very severe. 

The grains are wheat, millet, another kind of millet called gal, and rice in 
small quantities. 

Cotton is produced answering to the consumption of their country ; sorrel 
is plentiful. 

The wild animals are deer, leopards, bears, hogs, wolves, foxes, jackals, 
tigers, and an animal found in the mountains of Afghanistan called ‘ tabargan’ 
and by the Taemunis lurr. 

Among birds is found the Greek partridge in great abundance; others are 
scarce. 

The religion of the Taem@nis is Saini Manamadan, and their language 
is broken Persian. 

There is a lead mine at Sharak which supplies Herat. 

Ferrier says—‘“ The province of Ghor was formerly inhabited by the Saris, 
but they becoming reduced by civil wars had to give way to the Taemfnis 
who seized their country. The Taemtnis soon found themselves strong 
enough to form an independent government under the protection of the 
sovereigns of Herat; but after the death of the Timtride prince Saltan 
Hasén Ghazi at the commencement of the sixteenth century, they looked 
upon their vassalage to that power as merely a nominal affair. When the 
principality of Herat was at peace and in possession of an army capable of 
invading them, they quietly paid a small tribute in kind of grain, cattle, or 
horses; but these were exceptional cases, for Herat was almost always in a 
state of violent agitation when Taemtinis dispensed with the duty of 
paying the tribute. This tribe was, in short, either an excellent ally or a 
powerful enemy to its suzerain. In latter years it has been divided into 
three branches, viz. :— 

‘© 1¢¢.—That under the orders of the Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, who resided at 
Teivereh. This was the nearest to Herat, and the most powerful, 
and in great emergencies could bring into the field 1,000 horse and 
700 foot, effective men. 

“© 2nd.—That commanded by Mustapha Khan of Daria-dara, whose force 
consisted of 200 horse and 3,000 foot. 

“ 3rd.—That whose chief was Mahmtid Khan encamped in the valley of 
Jevedge, who had at the utmost 1,000 foot. 

“The chief Ibrahim was devoted to Shah Kamran of Herat, from whom 
he had received many favours, and he refused at his death to recognise the 
usurped authority of Yar Mahamad Khan. He gave an asylum to the two 
sons of Kamrdn and other exiles from Herat, who took refuge with him; 
but the Vazir, who was not a man to put up with this opposition, 
attacked him, but for a couple of years failed to subdue him, for he 
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had the support of the two other branches of the Taemtni tribe, and 
Hasn Khan-ben-Zorab of the Pusht Koh Hazara. The wily policy, 
however, of Yar Mahamad Khan having detached them from the common 
cause, gave him at length an advantage over the Sirdar, and at the close 
of 1844 he had carried off half of his population, men, women, and children, 
and settled Shem in Herat, where he made all the men capable of bearing 
. arms, serbas, militia. 
- © After this severe reverse, Ibrahim Khan shut himself up in the impreg- 
nable fortress of Chalap-dalan, and here he held out stoutly against every 
effort of the Vazir, and when his provisions were exhausted endeavoured 
to cut his way, sword in hand, through the Afghan army; unhappily his 
horse fell at the very moment he was fiercely engaged in the midst of his 
enemies, and the gallant and spirited chief had the grief and mortification 
of being taken prisoner, but he did not remain so long, for in a few 
days he made his escape and reached Chalap, when he was again sur- 
rounded by the troops; and famine, which had in the first instance forced 
him to quit his stronghold, now drove him to ask a truce of the com- 
mander, Sirdar Habib Ola Khan, the terms of his submission being a 
promise to surrender if he were allowed to retire to Kabal. On this the 
Afghan chief sent for seven Korans, in which Yar Mahamad had written 
with his own hand and sealed with his own seal a solemn promise to 
grant his demand; but the confidence of the Khan was betrayed, for, as 
he came out of the fortress, he was seized, and his captors fully intended 
to carry him to Herat had he not escaped from their hands; two of his 
sons, also at the time captives in the citadel of that town, found means 
to regain their liberty and rejoin him. With a handful of Taemtnis they 
attacked and pillaged a Mongol encampment, subject to Yar Mahamad, 
and then retired to Kandahar, the sovereign of which was his most power- 
ful antagonist, and without doubt well pleased to have in his hands 
a man who might cause much embarrassment to the chief of Herat. To 
revenge himself: for the escape of these important prisoners, the Vazir 
seized three thousand families of Taemtnis, and with them he peopled 
the new villages in the neighbourhood of Herat. An equal number 
of these wretched people managed to escape and gain the territory of 
Hasn Khan Ben Zorab, who, finding a part of his frontier exposed by 
the discomfiture and exile of Ibrahim Khan, had moved over to that side.”’ 


Leech’s estimate of the numbers of the Taemfini fighting men is as 
follows :-— 


The chief of Ghor-i-Taewara has 5,000 ordinarily and could raise ——— 


99 Zaman ” 1,000 99 99 =. —* 
% Taideh » 200 , s 2,000, 
‘s Sharak » 1,000 ,, 5 3,000, 


and he says they could collect 20,000 in all against a foreign enemy. 

Ferrier thinks the chief of Taewara could bring into the field 1,000 
horse and 700 foot; the chief of Dama-Dara 200 horse and 3,000 foot; 
the chief of Jevedge 1,000 foot; total, 1,200 horse and 4,700 foot. 

Colonel Taylor, wnting in 1858, estimates the Taemtnis at 12,000 
families, and thinks they might raise 4,000 horse and 2,000 foot, and I 
think his estimate is most likely to be the correct one. 
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The subsequent history of the Taemanis is gathered from the Punjab 
Report of 1861. At the commencement of 1861, Abdal Ghafar was 
chief of the Taemtinis, and instigated by private enmity, he procured 
the murder of a kinsman of his own, resident in the Farah district, then 
under Dist Mahamad Khan. On this Mahamad Sharif, son of the 
Amir and governor of Farah, obtained leave and took a force to punish 
the Taemtini chief, and take possession of his country. Abdal Ghaftr 
fled to Herat and got Sultan Jan to create a diversion by the capture of 
Farah. This led to the siege and capture of Herat by Dést Mahamad, and 
since then the Taemtinis have been under the nominal rule of the Barakzae 
governor of that city. (Hiphinstone—Leech—Ferrier— Taylor.) 

TAGAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley of Afghanistan on the squth slopes of the Hinda Kash between 
Panjshér and Alishang. It is a fine open valley and contains many 
castles and gardens. It is inhabited by Safis, reputed an Afghan tribe. 
One of its most considerable glens is named Pashian. 

The Tagab or Tagao river takes its rise in the Hinda Ktsh, and flows 
almost due south for about 90 miles through Kafaristan. A few miles from 
its mouth, after receiving the united tributaries of Ghorband, Maera, Panjshér, 
it falls into the river of Kabal about 40 miles east of that city. The villages 
of Tagao are generally small, but there are some large ones and the popu- 
lation is considerable. 

The inhabitants are more agricultural than pastoral, and cows are their 
chief live-stock. Grass is cheap and plentiful. The houses are flat-roofed, 
and timber is easily procurable in most places, as is fuel from shrubs or 
branches of trees, and they drink from the numerous springs and streams. 
Provisions are cheap. Some sheep are bought from the Ghilza&es. Besides 
provisions, some pomegranates and other fruits are sent to Kabal before 
they come in season there, and this district is distinguished by-making a 
little silk. Thecrops are irrigated with few exceptions, and the quantity 
of rubbee which is sprung and grown is but little. Within the district 
bullocks are the chief carriage. The climate is different in various places, 
but on an average is a temperate one. 

Leech says, Tagao contains 9,000 families of Safis, all independent. 
Many vestiges of an ancient race having inhabited Tagao have been found, 
as well as many coins; but Masson makes no mention of the nature of 
these relics. (Raverty—Irwin—Masson—Leech.) 

TAGAO— Lat. Long. Elev. ) 
A village in Afghanistan, 15 miles east of Kandahar, on road to Marnf. 
It is a large village ona stream. ( Leech.) 

TAHANI—Lat. Long.- Elev. 

A valley of the Saliman range, 9 miles south of the Gandrtsi valley. 
It can scarcely be called a valley, for the ground all round is very much ~ 
broken and rises on all sides in mounds and bluffs which are generally of 
considerable height. There is a road through it along the stony banks 
of the river when full and along its bed when ite waters have somewhat 
subsided. It crosses the Harand route, and enters that leading into the 
Afghan country through Thal and Chotiali ; but it is difficult and tedious. 

The Kala Roh is 30 miles distant from this glen, and the nearest 
village to the east is Badli belonging to the Maz&ris, 18 miles distant. 
(Raverty.) 
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TAISK HAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Badakhshan, west of Faezabad. Itis a secluded valley 
little more than a musket shot across, and is washed by a fine stream, along 
the margin of which are some large and aged mulberries. Here the Badakh- 
shis in 1823 made their last stand for independence against Morad Beg 
of Kandtiz. They were, however, totally defeated and fled to Faezabad. 
( Wood.) 

TAJAKS— 
A race who are found all over Afghanistan from Herat to Jalalabad and 
Balkh to Kandahar. 

Elphinstone says of them :—“ They are not united into one body, like 
most other nations, or confined to one country, but are scattered unconnected 
through a great part of Asia. ; 

“They are mixed with the Uzbaks, through the greater part of their domi- 
nions, in the same manner as with the Afghans. The fixed inhabitants of 
Persia are called Tajaks, in contradistinction to their Tartar invaders, and 
also to the moving tribes who seem to have been originally Persians. 
They are found even in Eastern Tarkistén, and they possess independent 
governments in the mountainous countries of Karatagin, Darwaz, Vakhan, 
and Badakhshan. Except in those strong countries, and in a few sequestered 
places which will be mentioned hereafter, they are never found formed 
into separate societies, but mixed with the ruling nation of the country 
they inhabit, and generally wearing the dress and practising most of the 
customs of that nation. In Persia, the plains of Afghanistan, and the 
Uzbak country, they appear to have been settled before the arrival of the 
nations which are now predominant in those countries. 

“The name of Tajak is rather loosely used. It is sometimes applied to 
all persons mixed with the Turks or Afghéns, who are not sprung from 
those stocks, or rather whose race is unknown; but it is with more 
propriety confined to those inhabitants of countries where Tarki and Pukhta 
are spoken, whose vernacular language is Persian. The names of Tajak and 
Parsivan are indeed used indiscriminately both in Afghanistan and Ttr- 
kistan. 

“Various accounts of the word Tajak have been given, but the best 
seems to be that which derives it from Tausik or Taujik, the name applied 
to the Arabs in all Pehlevee writings. This agrees with the interpretation 
given in many Persian dictionaries, which state ‘Taujik’ to mean a descendant 
of Arabs, born in Persia or any other foreign country. This account is 
consistent with the conjectures one would be led to regarding the Tajaks, 
from a consideration of their present state, and of the history of the 
countries where they chiefly dwell. In the course of the first century, 
after the flight of Mahamad from Mecca, the whole of Persia and the Uzbak 
country were invaded and reduced by the Arabs, who compelled the  in- 
habitants to adopt their religion, and along with it a portion of their 
manners and language. Afghanistan was attacked at the same time, but 
the success of the mvaders is known to have been less complete. They 
succeeded in conquering the plains, but the mountains held out and repel- 
led the approaches of Mahamadanism for near three centuries. 

“The three countries under discussion formed parte of the Persian 

. empire, and the languages of the habitants were probably all derived from 
the ancient Persian stock. When those inhabitants were subdued and 
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converted by the Arabs, they formed the modern Persian—a mixture 
of their former language with that of their conquerors; and it is 
probable that in time the two nations were blended into one, who were 
the ancestors of the present Tajaks. The facts which are recorded of 
Afghanistan suit well with this supposition; for in the next accounts which 
we have of that country after the Arab invasion, we find the Tajaks in 
possession of the plains, and the Afghans (whom we have every reason to 
consider as the aborigines) in the mountains. The Afghans have since 
descended and conquered the plains, and have reduced the Tajaks into a 
state of entire dependency, except in one or two strong countries, where 
these last were enabled to maintain a certain degree of independence. The 
same mixture of Persians and Arabs formed the Tajaks of Tarkistan, 
who retained possession of that country till the invasion of the Tartars, 
when those of*the plains were conquered and reduced to their present state 
of vassalage, while the Tajaks in the hills maintained their independence, 
and formed the separate states of Badakhshaén and Darwaz, &c.” 

Wood remarks regarding this people:—‘‘ The Tajaks are a numerous 
people, diffused over an extensive range of country both north and south of 
the Hinda Ktsh. They are a handsome race of the Caucasian stock : 
wherever found they im general speak the Persian language; and though 
some may now be met with beyond the limits of that once extensive empire, 
it is only under circumstances which tend to show that their destinies have 
ever been more blended with that monarch than with any other. Yet the 
Tajak himself points to Arabia, and to the country around Baghdad, as the 
primeval seats of his ancestors; and as this belief is general, it at least 
merits attention. Their name, they say, is derived from Taj, an ornament 
for the head, and was bestowed on their forefathers, who stand accused of 
stealing this symbol of royalty from Mahamad’s head; but they are too 
numerous to be the descendants of the Arab warriors, who during the first 
century of the Hijra overran so large a portion of Asia. The actual des- 
cendants of these first disseminators of Mahamadanism are still numerous 
in these countries, but they bear no proportion to the Tajak part of the 
population. 

“The word Tajak has been said to mean the descendant of an Arab born 
in a foreign country; but surely if this definition of the word were correct, 
we should find Tajaks in Africa as well asin Asia. To many countries 
in the former continent the Arab bequeathed his language with his creed ; 
and if the word Tajak had this original signification, it is not easy to 
conceive how it should have been bestowed on their descendants in one 
country and withheld from them in another. 

“The inhabitants of Kafaristan arid the other mountain regions whose 
solitudes have scarcely yet been invaded, are probably of the same race as 
the Tajak, and the latter to be the indigenous inhabitants of the open 
country wherever they are now found. The mountain districts alluded to 
have peculiar dialects of their own, but there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween their inhabitants and the Tajak of the open country, and those 
points in which they do differ are the result of physical causes, evidently 
not of blood. These societies are Kafaristan, Chitral, Vakhan, Shagnan, 
and Roshan, and the most probable way of accounting for their peculiar 
dialects is by supposing them forced into their present fastnesses at a very 
early era, antecédent or at least coeval with the first spread of Islamism; of 
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these several states the Kafars alone have successfully held out against the 
progress of that religion. 

“The Tajaks are of lively, sociable temperaments, and physically they 
are a very fine athletic race, and have for the most part fair complexions.” 
“In these respects,” says Bellew, “they are often not to be distinguished 
from the Afghans, to whom they also assimilate in dress, as well as in 
many of their manners and customs, but from whom they differ in one 
very important point as regards their mode of life. The Tajaks are a race 
whose habits of life are settled. They are mostly agriculturists, or in 
towns and cities or other fixed communities, they pursue the various 
mechanical trades and other industrial occupations which conduce to the 
comfort and well-being of those among whom they dwell. All these charac- 
teristics are quite foreign to the Afghans, who, as a rule, never engage in 
retail trade, or labor at any of the mechanical arts, as wifl be noticed more 
particularly hereafter. The Tajaks are Mahamadans of the ‘Sani’ sect, 
and enjoy the character of being a quiet, orderly, frugal, and industrious 
people, wholly absorbed in their agricultural or other pursuits, and in no way 
aspiring to a share in the government of the country. Though excessively 
ignorant and superstitious, they are less turbulent and bigoted than the 
Afghans, whom they are content to serve as masters. Many of this race 
adopt a military life in preference to an agricultural; numbers of them are 
enrolled in the Amir’s army, and not a few are to be found in the ranks of 
the Panjab force of the British Indian Army. These men are called 
‘Tark,’ a term denoting ‘soldiers,’ in contradistinction to Tajak, which 
properly applies only to the true peasant. The greater .portion of this 
race, Tark and Tajak together, form a considerable part of the Afghan 
standing army, and constitute the bulk of the militia force of certain 
districts. 

“The Tajak is next to the Afghans numerically the most powerful 
race in the country, and is mostly located in its west part. They are 
supposed to be the ancient Persians and the original possessors of that 
part of the country. They speak a dialect little differing from the modern 
Persian, and call themselves Parsivan as well as Tajak, which last is their 
proper national appellation. The numbers of this race in Afghanistan 
probably amount in round numbers to 500,000 souls. Elphinstone however 
estimates them at 1,500,0000 souls.” 

“The origin of the Tajaks,” says Broadfoot, “is doubtful, because they are 
derived from several sources: those of Kandahar and Giriskh with flowing 
beards and large black eyes are probably of Persian descent. At Ghazni 
the small and sometimes grey eyes, and the beard generally scanty, indicate 
a Tartar race, probably the remains of the Turks and Mogals brought by 
Mahmtid and Babar. ‘To this day these are called Mogals. Near Ghazni 
are the villages of Rahmak, Rabat, Kolalgn, and Gardez, numbering perhaps 
4,000 souls: great enmity exists between them and their Ghilzae neighbours. 
Finding that they cannot oppose force to their enemies, they seldom carry 
arms, but are inhabitants of cities because they dare not venture out into 
the country. Seeing also their land circumscribed by constant encroach- 
ments, they have made the most of the remainder by skilful cultivation, 
making irrigation, canals, and laborious kahrezes. In the bazaar they are 
active energetic workmen in all the usual trades of a city. They effect by 
fraud or policy what an Afghan would attempt by open force, and having 
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something of the Persian wit and politeness, they vent their spleen in a 
thousand jokes on their Afghan oppressors.” 
“In the Jalalabad valley the Tajaks,” says MacGregor, “may be classed 
as follows :-— 
Muster Khél residing at Chiprial. 
Siiltan __,, i Papin. 
Hazar Meshii m Mazina. 


They have no acknowledged head.” 

«The Tajaks,” says Elphinstone, ‘are everywhere remarkable for their use 
of fixed habitations, and their disposition to agriculture and other settled em- 
ployments. They still retain some share of the land in the west of Afghinis- 
tin, of which they appear once to have been sole proprietors; but the most 
of them have lost their property, and live as tenants or servants in husbandry 
under Afghan masters. Their property is still liable to be encroached on by 
the powerful men of the tribe in the lands in which they live, though their 
danger in this respect is diminished by the protection of the government, 
and they are never exposed to the more intolerable evils of personal insult 
or oppression.” 7 

The Tajaks who inhabit the lands of Afghan tribes, either live as 
‘hamsayehs’ to those tribes, or in separate villages of their own. 

In the other case, the affairs of the village are managed by a Ketkhtda, 
elected by the people with some regard to a hereditary line, and subject 
to the king’s approval. The Ketkhtda has no power but what he derives 
from the king, and that which he possesses is chiefly connected with the 
collection of the revenue and the calling out of the militia. He has weight 
enough to determine trifling disputes; but all of importance are referred 
to the governor of the province or to the nearest Kazi. The Tajaks are 
all peaceable and obedient to the government. Besides the employment of 
agriculture, they occupy those manufactures and trades which are renounced 
by the Afghans. They are a mild, sober, industrious people. They have 
assimilated themselves in most respects to the Afghans, but they have more 
of the good qualities of that nation than of its defects. The Tajaks are 
on very good terms with the Afghans, who, though they regard them as 
inferiors, do not treat them with arrogance or contempt, but intermarry 
with them, and associate with them on equal terms. 

They pay more revenue than the Afghans, and they contribute in a res- 
pectable proportion both to the army and militia. 

The Tajaks are most numerous about towns. They compose the principal 
part of the population round Kabal, Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh; while, 
in wild parts of the country, as in that of the Hazaras, and those of the 
southern Ghilzaes and Kakars, there is scarcely a Tajak to be found. 

These remarks apply more particularly to the Tajaks who live intermixed 
with the Afghans. There are others who live in distinct societies in retired 
and inaccessible parts of the country. These Wood and Lord both believe 
to be the same race who, flying from the conquerors of the plains to the 
mountains, have maintained their independence, and all since remain Shiahs, 
while their brethern in the more accessible portions of the country are all 
Stinnis. The inhabitants of the Kohistén of Kabal are Tajaks, as are 
those of Chitral, Gilgitt, Shagnan, Darwaz, the small states on the north 
of the Hinda Kish, of Doshi, Khinjan, Indarab, Khost, Firing and 
Versuch ; also the Barakis of Logar, the Farmalis of Urghtn, the Sardehis 
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of Zarmet, and the Shahregis and Sarbandis of Seistan. All these are else- 
where described. (Liphinstone—Wood—Lord— Burnes—Broadfoot— Leech— 
Bellew.) 
TAKATU—Lat. Long. Elev. 11,540 feet. 
A peak on a spur of the Saliman range in Afghanistan, between the 
Peshin and Shal valleys, north of Shalkot. Havelock describes it as a huge 
bifurcated mountain, rising at least 6,000 feet above the plain of Shal, 
which is 5,540 feet in elevation. (Havelock.) 
TAKIAH—Lat. Long. 
The name given to the portion of the valley of the Shinez, AfghSnistan, 
round Haedar Khél, 34 miles north of Ghazni. (Campbell.) 
TAKIRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Péshin valley, Afghanistan, on the road from Gdlistan 
Karez to Seygi. It consists of only 20 huts. (Masson.) 
TAKHTI-PUL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghan-Tarkistan, 8 miles from Balkh and 42 miles from 
Khalm. Itis a large place newly built by Mahamad Afzal Khan, con- 
taining about 10,000 houses situated in a plain open country. (Roderés.) 
TAK HT-I-PUL—Lat. Long Elev. 3,630. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 27 rales south-east of Kandahar, on the 
right bank of the Dori river. (Hough— Masson.) 
TAKHT-I-RUSTAM KHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistan, 30 miles from Shibrghan, on the 
Herat road. No supplies are procurable: water is got from seven wells, five 
of which are brackish. Forage is ean but no cultivation. (Palmer.) 
TAKHT SHAH—Lat. Elev 
A hill in Afghanistan near and west toe Kabal. It is so called because it is 
believed to have been the site of the palace of a former king. (Masson.) 
TAKRI—Lat. Long. Eley. 
A ridge in the Ghilzae sear: Afghanistan; a portion of the spur of the 
Shér Dahan range which divides Shilgarh from Ztrmat. It is described 
as a rocky ridge, about 1,000 feet above the plain, 18 miles long, steep in 
the centre, and easily passed at either end. (Broadfoot.) 
TALAB-I-NIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A lake in Afghanistan, which is believed to be the source of the Ktnar 
river. The existence of this lake was mentioned to Wood by natives of 
Badakhshan, and it is also corroborated by the account of Moorcroft and 
Trebeck, who call it Hama Sar. Mahamed Ameen also says there is a 
lake and hot spring at the foot of the Chitral pass, from which the Chitral 
river rises, but he calls it the Ab-i-garm or Chattiboi. (Wood—Moorcroft— 
Raverty—Mahamed Ameen.) 
TALI—Lat. Long. Elev 
A town in Afghanistan, 70 miles north-east of Khajak. It is the capital 
of the Shadtzae Afghans. Alum and sulphur are found in mines 
near Tali, and form articles of trade. It seems to consist of a cluster of 
small villages. There are six forts occupied by the heads of families. This 
place is very wealthy, and various kinds of grain and tobacco are cultivated 
near it. ater is obtained from a karez. There are 500 families and 40 or 
50 Hindt shopkeepers by whom a considerable traffic is carried on. The 
Shékhs and Sadfiz&es are great horse breeders and are hostile to the 
Maris. Leech says it is inhabited by 400 Silaz Tarins. (Postan.) 
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TALIA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, nine miles north of Ghazni. There is a large 
grove of poplars here, and a spring called Chehl Bachhagan. Forage is 

lentiful. (Leeckh.) 

TALIKHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 40 miles from east Kandtz, and at the west 
foot of the Lataband ridge which divides it from Badakhshan. It contains 
300 to 400 houses, which are better termed hovels. The village stands 
about 300 yards from the river, and is a most disagreeable place in rajny 
weather, the streets being then scarcely traversable. 

Talikhan was formerly the name of one of the districts of the Mirate 
of Kandtz, which comprised the sub-divisionsof (1) Talikhan, (2) Rastakh, 
(3) Charab and (4) Jarm, and numbered 19,000 houses collectively, or 6,000, 
500,500, and 3,000 respectively. 

It was the head-quarters of the government of East Ktndtiz, which then 
included Badakhsh&h and Vakhan under a son of the Mir. 

There used to be a fort here and a gunpowder factory, but the first was 
not able to resist a force with guns. Moorcroft flying from Morad Beg of 
Kandtz found safety with a Syad of this place. (Wood—Moorcroft—Lord.) 

TALKHGAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 4 miles north of the Gwazgar pass over the 
Hinda Ktsh, 60 miles south of Ghori on the Kutndtz river, and con- 
taining 100 families of Bari Gavi Hazaras. (Leech.) 

TALKHGOUZAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, between the Margab river and Kalla Nao. It takes 
three hours to cross. (Vambery.) 

TANGI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A defile in Afghan-Tarkistan, on the road between the village of Ghazni 
Yek and Khalm. (Mvoreroft.) 

TANG-I-KHARON—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A gorge in Afghanistan, through which the Kabal river flows between the 
end of the Siah Koh and the Tagao hills. (Masson.) 

TANGI TO RKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, east of Khtard Kabal on the south route over the 
Karkacha range between Kabal and Jalalabad, 18 miles south-east of Kabal. 
(Hyre—Thornton.) 

TANG-I-WARDAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Logar valley, Afghanistan, 44 miles from Ghazni, on the 
road to Kabal. . It is a large fortified village, consisting of three forte built on 
the left bank of the Logar stream, all with high well-built mud and stone 
walls, loopholed for musketry and in echellon flanking each other. 

The Logar valley here becomes narrow, and the bare eraggy hills on 
either side are hardly half a mile asunder. (Bellew—H. B. Lumsden.) 

TAPAKAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ktram valley, Afghanistan, on the “karewah”’ on the left 
bank of the Ktram river, not far from the Ktram fort. (Lumsdew.) 
TAPAHKAL— 
A tribe of Kafar Siah Posh, who inhabit the valley of Inkar which they 
have held for some centuries past. They are nearly all Mahamadans by 
_profession, but are nevertheless considered by their neighbours of that faith 
to be worse than the Kafars generally. (Aaverty.) 
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TARAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Karam, Afghanistan, situated behind a spur which comes 
down from the Péwar range. The inhabitants are Mangals and notorious 
theives, frequently robbing caravans. (Lumsden.) 

TARAKIS— 
A sept of the Barhan branch, of the great Ghilzie clan of Afghanistan. 
They. inhabit Maktr and the country around it, extending to the south 
as far as south border of the Ghilzies. They are estimated to number 
12,000 families, many of them are pastoral, and of those some move in 
winter into the Daraéni country, while others wander as far as Daman. 
(Elphinstone.) 

TARLAKIS— 
A section of the Jaji who inhabit a valley and have three forts containing 
80 houses, and who can turn out 120 fighting men. Tarlaki is probably 
the name of a village in the Jaji country. (Agha Abbas.) 

TARINS— 
Lumsden is the only authority who gives much detail regarding the 
Tarins, and I shall therefore give his accdunt in full. 

‘The Tarins,” he says “are divided into two great divisions, known as the 
Saféd or Spin and the Tér Tarins: the former being independent, while the 
latter inhabit the valley of Peshin bordering on the Atchakzaer, and are 
subject to the Kandahar government. 

«The Spin Tarins hold the country in which are the sources of the 
Alamrud and its numerous tributaries: they, like their Kakar neighbours, 
are generally engaged in pastoral pursuits, and in the culture of just suffi- 
cient cereals for home consumption. The Kakars are generally on friendly 
terms with the Tarins, but this statement must be taken in the sense in 
which such an expression is used among Pathdns, who take no account of 
the continual petty feuds going on between all neighbours; but in the hour 
of danger these clans might be expected to combine, as they have indeed 
frequently done, to oppose 2 common enemy. Portions of these clans are 
often doing so to make inroads agaiost their inveterate enemies, the Maris, 
or to oppose such raids made against their own country from the same 

uarter.”” 

: Upon the advance of the British troops into Afghanistan in 1838 by 
the Bolan route, several plundering forays were made upon camels at 
graze, baggage on the march, &c., &c., by bands of marauders said to be 
Kakars and Tarins; but it must be remembered that it is always most 
convenient, as well as a common practice among Afghans, to give all the 
credit of such exploits to some remote tribe, or to one whom they know it 
would be inconvenient for the powers that be to punish, though it will be 
almost invariably found that the real perpetrators are among those living 
in the neighbourhood. I have given them credit for the character of 
general peacefulness which they hold among their neighbours. There 
are comparisons among thieves, and in a country like Afgh&nistsn, 
where an honest man is seldom if ever met with, one can only speak 
comparatively; for the very best of them would, in a civilized country, 
be considered as scoundrels of the blackest dye and consigned to the 
common hangmah. 

‘The Suféd Tarins are divided into four sections: Shadtizae, Marpani, 
Lasrfni and Adwéani; of the first of these the chief resides with the 
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strength of his clan, amounting to some eight hundred men, at Thal, which, 
although the capital of his district, is a mere collection of mud huts. The 
Marpani muster 800 strong. 

The Lasrani are 1,200 men, while the Adwani are distributed over Thal, 
Chotali, and Roha im the following proportions : 800 men in the first, 1,200 
in Chotali, and 1,500 men in Roha. The total number of fighting men 
which the Safed Tarins could muster would thus be about 6,000; their 
country is very similar in its physical features to that of the Kakars. 

The Tor Tarins who are all cultivators occupying the Peshin valley, pay- 
ing revenue to the rulers of Kandahar, muster about 3,000 families, divided 
into 15 khels as shown in the following table. The Karbela division are 
somehow connected with the well-known Syads of Peshin, who are co- 
partners with the Tarins in that valley. These Syads are among the chief 
eens in Western Afghanistan, and are deeply engaged in the horse and 
slave trade. 





Tor Tarins. 
Khels. District. Families. 

Batazae ns ... | Sarkhab on oa 400 
Haekalz&e 7 ... | Haekalzae and Tinzae _ 77 
Malizae a ... | Lora a es 80 
Kadazie oe ... | Tanji = 86 
Kh&anizé&e tek : oe 
Khaniz&e 0 a 
Alize La 265 
Niirzie Tursha 300 
K filazae . | Ispingundi 75 
Nitirza&e .. | Turkhana 85 
Musizai Arambi 500 
Abdi! Rahmanzae Gilistan 250 
Habibzae .. | Habibzae 65 
Hamranzae . | Hamranzae 65 
Karbela Lora 265 
Sazi Zangal 260 





The Zaemtkhts of the Kohat border are said to be of Tarin descent. 
(H. B. Lumsden.) 


TARNAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A river of Afghanistan which rises near Makar in the Ghazni district, 
and flowing south-west falls into the Argandab about 40 miles below Kanda- 
har. The source is at the base of a high rock to the north of the village of 
Makar, where there is a pool of water supplied by six or seven springs 
said to be the source of the river. Thence it flows, through an open ravine 
country, as far as Kalat-i-Ghilzie. Beyond this point its course is through 
a more contracted valley, and it falls rapidly in elevation as it proceeds 
south, and coming out of the plain of Kandahar, it passes within 8 miles 
south of that city and then joms the Argand&b. } 

Kennedy, who followed its course for 150 miles from Kandahar to its 
source, says that throughout that distance it was a lively noisy current, 
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winding through a valley which varied from one to six miles in breadth, 
betwixt hills of moderate elevation; its bed was most tortuous, going across 
and across the valley and probably nearly doubling the distance. He says 
the fall cannot possibly be less than 6,000 feet, but in this he is evidently 
misinformed, as the source is 7,040 feet and the junction with the Argandab 
is probably not much under 2, 500 feet, which gives a fall of only 4,500 
in a distance of probably not less than 250 miles, or only 18 feet per mile. 

The Tarnak is dammed up at intervals in its course, and the water led 
off in canals for purposes of irrigation; consequently in the hot weather 
the river is almost entirely exhausted. There is considerable cultivation 
along the river, but few villages, these being generally placed in little dells, 
four or five miles off the road, to escape the extortions to which they would 
otherwise be exposed. 

At Tazi Bellew describes it as a noisy muddy stream about 50 or 60 
feet wide with banks one-third that height. At short intervals along the 
course of the stream weirs are thrown across, and the waters above them are 
led off into the adjacent fields by cuttings on the banks. , 

At Khél-i-Akhtin, Havelock describes it as a shallow stream, flowing 
between verdant banks fringed with shrubs of tamarisk. 

Connolly says at the point where it is crossed 19 miles from Kandahar, 
it is a shallow stream between high banks of crumbling sandy earth. 

Elphinstone says of this river :—‘‘It passes at first a south-west course 
along the road to Kandahar; it then turns west, passes south of Kandahar, 
and joins the Argand&b about 25 miles west of that city. The Tarnak 
generally speaking runs through a plain country, and is not remarkable 
for rapidity. To the south of Kandahar it receives the Arghesin. It 
is a rapid torrent, never remains deep for more than two or three days, 
and leaves its bed dry for a great part of the year. Still lower down the 
Tarnak receives the Shorundan, a petty rivulet, and the Dori, which rises 
in the neighbourhood of Rabat. Notwithstanding these additions, 1 seems 
rather to decrease in size from the losses it suffers from the dryness of the 
country and the demands of the cultivation; so that after a course of 200 
miles, it is still a small stream when it joins the Argandab.” 

Except during floods, this river is probably fordable at any part of its course. 
(Conolly— Masson—Kennedy— Hough—Havelock— Outram— Bellew.) 

TA ROBI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, at junction of the Tezin river with the Kabal 
river. (Hough. 

TARSI—Lat. Long Elev. 
An encampment of Eimaks, ne ‘stage south-east of Herat, Afghanistan, with 
a few mud houses and a great many modern ruins near (Ferrier.) 

TARONTAH—Lat. Long. 
A village in Afghanistan, 6 miles from Jalslabad and 123 miles from Faraj- 
khan. ‘This is the same as Masson’s Dartinta. (Leech. ) 

TARZAR-K A-SAR— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan, 95 miles from Ghazni, on the road by the Ktin- 
dar valley to the Derajat. There are a few villages of Taraki Ghilzdes 
on it. (Lumaden.) 

TASH KOURGAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town of Afghan-Tarkistan, 4 miles south of Khtlm, of which it is the 
new portion. 
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Tash Kargan is about three miles in circumference, and may comprise 
about 20,000 houses. They are built of clay and sun-dried bricks, of one 
story, with domes in the usual fashion of the country, and each stands 
by itself in a walled enclosure, often containing fruit trees. The streets 
are straight of a moderate breadth, intersecting each other at right 
angles, and have commonly a stream of water running through them. 
A branch of the river of Doaba, increased by many rivulets, passes 
through the town, but it is absorbed by the soil soon after it has 
passed old Khalm. Nothing can be more cheerless than the streets of 
Tash Kurgan, formed as they are of lines of bare walls, and very little 
frequented except on bazaar days. It is rare to meet with five or six men 
in the line of a long street ; and if a woman be seen, she is so muffled up 
that it is impossible to form any notion of her person. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Tajaks and Kabalis with a sprinkling of Ozbaks. They are 
all, rich or poor, dressed much alike in long gowns of striped cotton ging- 
hams. Bazaars are held every Monday and Thursday, when horses, asses, 
mules, cows, sheep, and goats are brought to their respective markets. The 
horses were numerous in the time of Kilich Ali, but are now few. A sheep 
sells at from two to four rupees; they are of the large tail variety, and the 
fat of the tail and along the back is commonly one-third of the weight of 
the sheep, inclusive of thé bones. Cotton cloths, cotton in the pod, tanned 
leather, raw hides, fuel, grapes, raisins, pistachio nuts, pomegranates, dried 
plums, fossil salt, brown leather boots with iron-shod heels, dyes, as the 
pomegranate bark, madder (indigenous), and indigo from Hindtstan are 
exposed for sale along with blankets of fine wool from Chitral, and raw 
wool from thence and Badakhshan. Printed chintzes, quilts, and turbans are 
also brought from India. Coarse saddlery is much in request. There is 
one market entirely for melons, which are raised in this neighbourhood in 
great quantities. 


The shops for dyes and drugs are usually kept by Hind&s, who also act in 
a small way as bankers. The vendors of dried fruits are mostly from Kabal. 
The Ozbaks engage little in traffic. The trade with Yarkand in Moorcroft’s 
time was almost monopolised by a Hinda. He bought up the sheep and 
furs of Ktindtz, which are exchanged at Yarkand for tea, disposed of in 
Tarkistan at an advance of 600 per cent. The following were the prices of 
different articles at the time of Moorcroft’s visit :— 


Mutton, four to five ‘ pysa’ per ‘charah,’ or two pounds and a half. Beef, 
three ‘ pysa’ per ‘charah.’ Sheep-tail fat, eight ‘ pysa’ per ‘charah.”? Sheep 
butter, twenty-four ‘pysa’ per ‘charah.’ Cow butter, twenty ‘pysa’ per 
‘charah.’ Wheatflour, seven ‘ pysa’ for four ‘charash.? Bread, four or five 
loaves for four ‘pysa.’ Oil, sixteen ‘ pysa’ per ‘charah.’ Rice, four ‘ pysa’ 
per ‘charah.’ Barley, about one ‘maund’ and a half for a rupee. (The 
‘ pysa is’ the fiftieth part of a Mahmtid Shahi rupee). 


The workmen in wood, leather, and metal are very indifferent here, but de- 
mand high wages, half to three-quarters of a rupee per day. Most of 
them, in fact, have lands, and are in some degree independent of labor. 

There are four tolerably good serais for travellers. The town is guard- 
ed by two forts, one on an eminence on the mght bank of the river to the 
south-east, the other on the left bank and on the plain; both are of earth and 
of no strength. 
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The town is surrounded by a wall of earth with wooden gates, a 
sufficient protection against sudden incursions of horsemen, but none 
artillery. 

Old Khalm is situated about four miles from Tashktrghan. It wasa place 
of importance in the time of Killich Ali, but its situation on the plain 
exposed it to the predatory incursions of the Kataghans beyond the moun- 
tains, whilst, on this side, the Hazdras dammed up or diverted the course 
of the river upon which the fertilization of its soil depended. The chief 
therefore removed his capital to Tashktrghan, much to the regret of the 
people of Khtlm, whose orchards had been celebrated throughout the east 
for the quantity and quality of their produce. (Moorcroft—Burnes— Lord— 
Wood). 

TATANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort in Afghanist&in, 10 miles west of Jalalabad and in the Jalalabad val- 
ley. It lies at the foot of the hills, and is a fine building with very lofty walls 
and towers, and with a spacious house for the chief inside, and 35 houses 
for his retainers. A canal has been brought to it from the Sarkh Rad 
opposite Bala Bagh. (Masson.) 

TAWAKAH—TIat. Long. Elev. 
A tower in the Ghorband valley, Afghanistan, at the point where the Opiyan 
road from the Koh Daman joins the main road to that valley. (Leech.) 

TAWISK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in AfghSnistain, 12 miles south of Farah, on the left bank of 
Farah Rad. (Thornton.) 

TAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 152 miles from Jalalabad, 176 miles from 
Kashka&r consisting of 150 houses inhabited by Kohistanis, surrounded by 
a good deal of jungle. Water is procurable from a stream, the Alingar. 
(Leech.) 

TAZ— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village and fort in Afghanistan, 24 miles south of road at 217 miles from 
Qwetta, and 79 miles from Ghazni by the direct road. Water is procured 
from an aqueduct, and supplies could be procured, as the district is a rich one. 
(Leech.) 

TAZI—See Ab-i-Tazi1. 

TEKEH MARAKHT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghan-Tarkistén, 40 miles from Shibrghan, on the Herat 
road and on ariver. Forage is procurable here. (Padmer.) 
TERKHA OBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 20 miles from Qwetta towards Kandahar. 
There is a small “ karez”’ of bad water here. (Connolly.) 

TEZIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,488. 
A river in Afghanistan, which rises in the Saféd Koh and flowin 
nearly due north, falls into the K&bal river at Tarobi, 40 miles below Kabal, 
after a course of about 40 miles. 

Masson describes it as a picturesque valley with much cultivation on either 
bank of the rivulet and with castles and gardens of various Ghilzie chiefs, 
the owners of the valley, scattered about especially towards the south. 
Hough, however, says it is not above 1,000 yards broad, and is barren with 
the exception of a few patches of cultivation, a few bushes of holly in some 
stunted shrubs among the rocks being all the vegetation visible. To the 
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south the valley is shut in by the Saféd Koh which is wooded from its 
base to its summit, and to the west of north and to the east there are other 
mountains. There are many indications of copper in the rocks, the hills 
which bound the valley. The cultivation consists of wheat and rye. Briga- 
dier Sale retiring from Kabal to Jalalabad in 1841 with a force of 1 Light 
Field Battery, 1 Mountain Battery, 1 Squadron of 5th Light Cavalry, 1 
ditto to Shah’s 2nd Cavalry, Broadfoot’s Sappers, Her Majesty’s 18th Regi- 
ment and the 35th Native Infantry encountered and defeated on the 22nd 
October 1841 a body of hostile Afghans at this place with loss on his side 
of 5 killed and 19 wounded. The details of the action are thus described 
by that officer:—‘“ From the valley of Tezin, another vale stretches out 
towards the south-east, and on the sides and summits of the mountains 
which enclose the latter were posted in every quarter bodies of the insur- 
gents, whilst another portion of their force, consisting of foot led on by 
Sirdaérs on horse-back and their mounted followers, showed a determination 
to dispute the possession of a conical hill, which partially closes the entrance 
of the branching valley and barred our approach to Mahamad Afzal’s fort, 
a large work backed by gardens, which the rebels still garrisoned. From 
this eminence, the advance guard under Colonel Monteath drove them by 
a combined attack, and I then directed the 138th Light Infantry and a por- 
tion of Captain Abbott’s Battery to advance under Lieutenant Colonel Den- 
nie, and assault the fort itself. The insurgents, however, abandoned it after 
directing from it a feeble fire. 


“I immediately determined to establish in it a depédt for my sick and 
wounded, and to take it as a point of support for ulterior operations, and 
an appui to my camp to be fixed under its walls; but as the enemy con- 
tinued to occupy in force a nearly circular range of heights, and even boldly 
to skirmish in a lower part of the valley, it became necessary to drive 
them from such segments of the mountuin as would, if remaining in their 
hands, have given them the power to command our position, and fire upon 
the troops with advantage at night. This led to a succession of skirmishes, 
which were maintained with great coolness and spirit by several companies 
of the 18th and one of the 35th, aided by the guns of Captain Abbott’s 
battery and the Mountain Train, and supported by the Cavalry. The 
combat was prolonged until after dusk, and the affair ended by the rebels 
being pushed off every part of the steep mountains.” 


On the 11th January 1842, the remnant of the British force retreating 
from Kabal, consisting of 4,500 men, including followers (out of a total 
of 16,500 who had left Kabal three days before), arrived at Tezin, saved 
so far by the persevering energy and unflinching fortitude of General 
Shelton, who had commanded in the rear with a few of the 44th Foot. 
Their bivouac at Tezin was happily not disturbed, and they were thus 
enabled to collect their numbed energies for the dreadful miles yet before 
them—miles which were not ended ere all had been destroyed. 


When General Pollock was advancing on Kabal in 1842, he halted at 
Tezin for a day, on the 12th September 1842, to recruit his cattle: this 
halt the enemy imagined to be the result of hesitation, and in the afternoon 
attacked the picquets on his left flank, and became so daring that it was 
“considered necessary to send Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, with 250 men 
of Her Majesty’s 9th Foot, to drive then back; some sharp fighting took 
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place, and the enemy were driven up the neighbouring hills, from the 
crests of which they kept up a heavy fire. Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, 
however, with a small party crept up one end of the hill unperceived by 
the enemy, who were hotly engaged in their front, and lay concealed until 
joined by a few more of his men, when rushing upon the flank of the as- 
tounded Afghans, he inflicted a severe lesson, pouring in a destructive 
fire upon them as they fled down the hill. The enemy remained in- 
offensive on the left flank in consequence of this very well-planned and 
gallant affair of Lieutenant Colonel Taylor’s, and withdrew to the right 
where they commenced a furious attack upon a picquet, consisting of 80 
men of the 60th Regiment Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Montgomery, who sustained the assault with great resolution until reinforce- 
ments reached him, when the enemy were Beaten off; in this attack 
the picquet had four killed, Lieutenant Montgomery and 17 men wound- 
ed; the enemy came so close that frequent recourse was had to the bayonet. 
Their attempts on the picquets continued throughout the night, but were 
invariably unsuccessful. 

“On the morning of the 13th, it was perceived that the Afghans had 
occupied in great force every height not already crowned by our troops; 
and General Pollock commenced his march towards the mouth of the 
Tezin pass, where he left two guns, two squadrons of Her Majesty’s 3rd 
Dragoons, a party of the Ist Light Cavalry and 8rd Irregular Cavalry. 
The enemy’s horse appeared in the valley, with the intention of falling 
upon the baggage, but the Dragoons and Native Cavalry (Regular and 
Irregular) made a most brilliant charge and with such effect that the whole 
body of the enemy’s force was completely routed, and a number of them 
cut up. 

“The pass of the Tezin affords great advantage to an enemy occupy- 
ing the heights, and on the above occasion Mahamad Akbar neglected 
nothing to render its natural difficulties as formidable as numbers could 
make it. The British troops mounted the heights, and the Afghans, con- 
trary to their general custom, advanced to meet them, and a desperate 
struggle ensued ; indeed, their defence was so obstinate, that the bayonet 
in many instances alone decided the contest. The Light Company of 
Her Majesty’s 9th Foot, led by Captain Lushington, who was wounded 
in the head, ascending the hills on the left of the pass, under a 
heavy cross-fire, charged and overthrew their opponents, leaving several 
horses and their riders, supposed to be chiefs, dead on the hill. The 
slaughter was considerable, and the fight continued during a great part 
of the day, the enemy appearing resolved that the British should not ascend 
the Haft Kotal ; but one spirit seemed to pervade all, and a determination 
to conquer overcame the obstinate resistance of the enemy, who were at 
length forced from their numerous and strong positions, and the British 
troops mounted the Haft Kotal, giving three cheers when they reached the 
summit.” There were about 16,000 men in the field opposed to General 
Pollock, a considerable portion of whom were Cavalry; Mahamad Akbar 
Khan, Mahamad Shah Khan, Amin Ula, and many other chiefs with 
their followers were present. The General thus gained a complete victory, 
and his enemies suffered severely, having several hundreds killed, losing 
their guns and three standards, one of which was taken from the enemy’s 
horse by the Ist Light Cavalry. | 
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The loss of General Pollock’s force on the 12th and 13th, including the 
action in the valley and the forcing of the heights of the Haft Kotal, 
was 33 killed and 130 wounded. (Masson—Sale— Pollock.) : 

THAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An extensive table-land in Afgh&nistén, inhabited by the tribes of Tor 
and Spin Tarins, who appear to be scattered about in hamlets all about 
the valley. The number of the inhabitants is said to be 3,000 families. 
It is situated about 140 miles west of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Elphinstone says the Chotiali plain is a continuation of that of Thal 
and it unites with that of Bori. Thal is said to be famed for the amount 
of wheat produced init. (Leech—Aaverty.) 

THAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the Hindt Kash, the road to which branches 
from the road to the Khawak pass, 12 miles from its summit and 6 miles to 
the top of the Thal pass. 

This road is practicable for laden bullocks and asses. On the south side 
there is great difficulty at one mile from the top from the boulders strewn 
on the road. The pass is subject to the depredations of the Saféd Chiris. 
(Leech.) 

TIMURI SHAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan in the Tagao valley, 3 miles from Jalalabad and 
16 from Farajkhan, consisting of 50 houses of Pashaes. (Leeck.) 
TIRAES— 
A small tribe of Afghanistan, who live in the Shinwari country, and are 
only remarkable from their speaking a language distinct from those of their 
neighbours. 

MacGregor gives the following information regarding this tribe :— 

‘‘ There are about fifteen hundred families settled on the Kotrtd, who are 
supposed originally to have come from Tira. They say that they are not 
Afridis by descent, but form a branch of the Dalazak tribe. They are 
divided into the— 


Shibdwant. Place of residence. 
Syad Ahmad Khél se " 
Sariikshah Khél 0% she The valley of Kot. 
Shaista Khél ae as 

Seh Pat. 

Jabawal ie fee sei 
Janger i ans is The valley of Kot. 
Bar Seh-pal ais dei 

Latiat. 
Kilda Khsot "=, } Tho valley of Kot 


These people have no acknowledged head. The Tirai enjoy a lighter 
assessment than other tribes, vzz., one-fourth of produce, in consequence of 
their having rendered Ahmad Sh&h and Tim®r Shab good service on their 
expeditions to India. (Elphinstone—MacGregor.) 

TIR ANDAZ— Lat. Long. Elev. 4,829. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 54 miles from Kandahar, 34 miles from Kal- 
&t-1-Ghilzie. No supplies are procurable and fuel is scarce. The water, 
grass, and camel forage are plentifal and good. The Tarnak river is here quar- 
ter of a mile from the road. A very steep and stony range of hills comes 
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down close to the road on the left. This place takes its name from its being 
the supposed spot where an arrow from the bow of Ahmad Shah, Dtrant, fell. 
There is a column here of burnt brick 85 to 40 feet high. Masson thinks 
its date may be more ancient than that popularly ascribed to it, as on the 
eminence on which it is built, there are some vestiges of former buildings. 
( Forster—Masson— Kennedy— Hough— Outram— Garden.) 
TIRGARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 30 miles west of Jalalabad, at the point where the 
Alingar and Alishang rivers unite. It is walled and contains 200 houses 
of Tajaks and a number of Hindt shopkeepers. (Leech—Sale—Masson.) 
LIRKHANA—lLat. Long. Elev. 
The name of the valley of the Kabal river between Jalrez and Sar-i- 
Chasma. There are numerous villages and forts scattered about, usually 
constructed of stones, with generally the stock of winter provender on the 
roofs. The inhabitants are Tajaks and Afghans with some Hazara culti- 
vators. (Masson.) 
TIRPUL—Lat. " Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 56 miles from Herat, on the Mashad road 
at a ruined serae. Near it is a ruined bridge over the Hart Rud. (Clerk.) 
TOBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan which appears to consist of the high table-land 
extending from a little east of the Kohjak pass along the Khojeh Amran 
range to its roots in the Stliman range. The west part of it is inhabited 
by the Atchakzaes in the summer and the east part by Kakars. 

It is exceedingly cold in winter, and is uninhabited at that season: 
none of it can be under 7,000 feet, and in the west it probably goes 
near 10,000. In the summer it is doubtless a fine climate, and at 
this season it is frequented by large bodies of Atchakzaes and Kakars to 
graze their flocks. Elphinstone, speaking from hearsay, says “ it is exten- 
sive, diversified, and well wooded. The grass is excellent and abundant, 
and is mixed with a profusion of flowers, and the climate is so mild as 
scarcely to render shelter necessary either by night or day. This agreeable 
country is covered in summer with camps of Dtraénis and Tarins, who all 
live on the most friendly terms.” 

Lumsden also mentions having the Toba range described to him 
as “blest with the most salubrious of climates: water from springs is 
abundant everywhere, and the Tashrabat stream, which irrigate the Kakar 
country, has its sources near Toba. In the summer month cattle are said 
to thrive wonderfully on a sort of flowering grass called by the people 
‘kamalla,’”’ but he adds to take an Afghan’s account of his own home and 
tribe as entirely correct would be to describe the former as a paradise, and 
the latter as all angels, with a frequent dash of the devil about them: so, 
perhaps, the following remarks by Doctor Kennedy, who accompanied the 
Bombay column when they traversed a portion of this tract in 1839, may 
give us a more correct idea of it. He says:—‘A more rugged or a more 
desolate region can hardly be imagined than the district through which we 
toiled our very painful way betwixt the 12th and 26th October: range 
after range of the rudest mountains were to be ascended and descended, 
and the only road was the pebbly or rocky bed of some mountain torrent 
traced up to its source; and a similar descent on the opposite side. The 
cold in October was very great, and the Bombay column lost 1,500 camels 
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on the route from Ghazni to Qwetta; and Colonel Cunningham, who with 
lst Bombay Cavalry followed a more east course, found the country no 
better. Toba is a pitiful hamlet of not a hundred houses: here we saw fine 
old trees, of the yew kind covered with small purple berries; the leaf and 
berry had a strong taste of juniper, their trunks were venerable knotted 
timber, and the spread of the branches broad and leafy. In the clefts 
of the hills along the water-courses, we saw abundant thickets of wild 
roses covered with red tips; enthem wood and hedgehog plant covered 
the hills wherever there was a stratum of soil to nourish the plant. 

“The above account was written at a season when the Atchakzdes had 
removed to the lower lands, and ‘the small collection of huts at Toba is 
no criterion of a population who leave entirely in tents.’ 

‘“‘ The trees alluded to in the above extract are not yew, but a species of 
sloe or black thorn, and the fruit when dried is called ‘khinjak’ by the 
natives, and is supposed by Afghan Hakime to be very efficacious in kidney 
diseases.” 


It was to the sanitarium of Toba that Ahmad Shah, Abdali, the founder 
of the Darani dynasty, resorted in 1773 to escape the summer heat of 
Kandahar, and there died. (Hphinstone—Kennedy—Lumsden.) 

TOBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Khojeh Amran range, near its commence- 
ment, dividing the drainage of the Kadanae from that of the Peshin Lora. 
It is 70 miles north of Shalkot. The halting place on the north of the 
pass is Mandanka Chasma, 4 miles from which is the commencement of the 
pass, which leads for 12 miles up the bed of a mountain stream extremely 
stony, and at first with a very steep descent yet practicable for guns. 

Mahamad Azim Khan once passed through this defile with his guns 
and army. Allizaé is the village on the south side of the pass. (Camptel/.) 

TOGAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan on the west of the Saliman range, and probably 
draining into either the Peshin or Shal valleys. (Hiphinstone.) 

TOH AK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A locality in the Ghorband valley, Afghanistan, where there are abundant 
petrifying springs: in one place the beds cut through by the torrent show 
a thickness of 50 feet, the individual layers not exceeding one to three 
inches. (Lord.) 

TOKARAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 203 miles from Ghazni and 92 miles from 
Shalkot in a district of this name imhabited by Sadozie Daranis. It is 
on the bank of a fine stream of water. (Camplell.) 

TOK CHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Kanar valley, Afghanistan, not far north from the Kabal 
river. In what is called the ‘ tangi’ of Tokchi are.three castles, one 
of them named Binigah, which has a large extent of good land adjacent, 
and on the hill opposite to it on the west are the remains of a minute tope. 
( Masson.) 

TOKHIS— 
A clan of the Taran branch of the Ghilzies. They are reckoned 12,000 
families, their principal place is Kalat-i-Ghilzie. Besides the country they 
share with the Ohtakis, they have the Tarnak to themselves, and the hilly 
country on the edge of the Paropamisan mountains. (iphsastone.) 
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TOL DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A glen leading out of the Gomal pass, Afghanistan, half way between 
Karkanae and Kotgae. It is narrow but.well cultivated, and is inhabited by 
Taftani Povindahs, who are on friendly terms with the Vaziris. (Davies.) 

TON—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan, tributary to the Gomal river, little north 
of Kotkae, 85 miles from ifs source, and inhabited by Daotanis. 
(Broadfoot.) 

TOPAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 120 miles from Kandahar, on the road by 
the Kundar and Gomal valleys to the Derajat. There is one well here, 
but no cultivation: the country belongs to the Babars. (Lumeden.) 

TOPCHI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan on the north of the Hinda Kash, which drains into 
the Bamiaén valley, about 2 miles above Bamian and 100 miles from Kabal. 
The inhabitants are 60 families of Stini Tajaks, who inhabit 6 forts 
and could turn out 80 matchlockmen. The produce of this valley amounts 
only to 50 ‘kharwars.’ Here grass is abundant, but no wood is procurable 
for fuel, and even bhoota is scarce. (MW ood — Masson. ) 

TOPE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small district in Afghanistan, 3 ‘miles from Bint Badam, 4 miles from 
Maedan, south of the Kabal rver. It consists of 6 forts, and terminates 
at Tope Choki 2 miles from Maedan. (Camplell/.) 

TOPE DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Koh Daman of Ka&bal, Afghanistan, not far above 
Charikar. It comprises 60 houses constructed clumsily of stone, and a 
castle situated in a picturesque and commanding situation, but which has 
been suffered to fall into decay. There is a tope here. (Masson.) 

TOPIL SINALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village in the Ktram valley, Afghanistan, on the ‘karewah,’ on the 
left bank of the Karam river near Ktram fort. (Lumsden.) 

TORA DABAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal pass, Afghanistan, 84 miles from the source 
of the river. (Broadfoot.) 

TORKANI NAWAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in the Ghilzade country, Afghanistan, south of Abistada lake. It is 
open and well cultivated by the Tokhis and Ohtakis in the south, and by 
the Tarakhis in the north-east. (Broadfoot.) 

TORMARGHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanistan on the west of the Saliman range. It probably 
drains into the Peshin valley. (iphinstone.) 

TRAPA ONA—Lat. Long. Elev 
A halting place in Afghanistan in the Gomal pass, 65 miles from the 
source of the Gomal river. (Broadfoot.) 

TRIKHGAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 160 miles from Kandahar in the Ktndar 
valley. 

It sian 30 or 40 houses of the Jhumiran tribe. It was in the days 
of the Mogal empire famous for the manufacture of weighing scales made 
of raw hides; and although this trade has almost disappeared, yet the 
manufacture still exists. The surrounding country is hilly and barren. It 
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is on the road known as the Rah-i-Maraf from Kandahar to British 
territory by Kalat-i-Ghilzée and Makar. (/H. B. Lumsden.) 

TSIRAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over a projecting spur which runs into the Gomal pass about 
12 miles from its east entrance. It is 700 to 800 feet high, and has been 
made practicable for camels, and a little more labour would make it a good 
gun-road. (Broad/oot.) 

TU BU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gandamak valley, Jalalabad district, Afghanistan, 
containing 300 houses of Shérzéd Khigianis. (MacGregor.) 

TUJ K—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the road half way between Farah and 
Lash Jorveh. It contains 120 houses inhabited by Haedarzée Ishakzaes. 
(Connolly.) 

TO LYEK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghan-Turkistan, situated on the south edge of the desert 
between Balkh and the Ama Daria. It is contiguous to Karshi Yek, another 
village, and together these contain about 600 houses, and are defended 
by two redoubts of clay. It is celebrated for its melons, which are 
said to be the finest in Turkistan. (Moorcro/t.) 

TOURAN— 
A division of the Ghilzaes, which comprises the Ohtak and Tokhi sections, 
from the first of which were sprung the kings, and from the second the 
prime ministers of the Ghilzde dynasty. This name is hardly ever used 
now. (iphinstone.) 

TURCHIKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 95 miles north of Herat, on the road to 
Merv. There is an encampment of 200 tents of Zeidnat Hazaras. There 
is water and grass here. (Ferrier.) 

TURGAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Galkoh range, west of Ghazni. It 
is similar in appearance and character to the Gtlbaori. pass over the same 
range. (Broadfoot.) 

TURKMAN HAZARAS— 
A tribe of Hazaras who inhabit the hills to the west of Istalif in the Koh 
Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan. (MMasson.) 

TORKMAN KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village in Afghan-Tarkistan, 40 miles from Balkh, 25 miles from 
the Oxus, and 220 miles from Bokhara. Water is scarce here. It is situated 
in a desert. 

TU T—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan on the banks of the Tarnak river, 65 miles 
from Kandahar and 213 miles from Kalat-i-Ghilzae. No supplies are procur- 
able, but water, camel forage, and grass are abundant. No fuel procurable, 
except jow jungle. (Garden.) : 

TOTAM DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 6 miles north of Charikar, at the exit of the 
Ghorband river into the plains. Near this there are several canals taken 
from the river. 

On 29th September 1840, a British force under General Sir Robert Sale 

encountered here a party of Kohistanis who were friendly to the cause of 
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Dost Mahamad Khan. “On arriving in front of Tatam Dara, he found 
the enemy posted m a very strong pomtion. A village surrounded by gar- 
den walls, defended by a small fort and several detached towers, commanded 
the undulating ground below the high and steep hills which bound the 
Ghorband pass to the south, and a chain of their detached forts within 
musket range respectively of the village and each other extended to the 
eastward of the village; one of these forts, a hexagonal structure with 
towers at the angles, was of considerable strength. The rear or north of 
the position was defended by a deep canal carried along the high ground 
above the Ghorband river; the vale below was entirely covered with gardens, 
beyond which again rose the rocky hills to the north of the pass. 

‘‘ A party of the enemy was drawn up in front of the village protected by 
a mound, a second occupied the face of the hill to the west of the village, 
and the towers and forts were garrisoned by matchlockmen, who opened a 
brisk fire on the party of cavalry sent in advance to reconnoitre. ~ 

“The Grenadier Company of the 37th Native Infantry, a party of Her 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, Shah Shtja’s 2nd Cavalry, and two 6- 
pounder guns, under Lieutenant Warburton, were directed to clear the hill 
to the left, and then to take the position of the enemy in flank, and co- 
operate with the other parties engaged in clearing the village. 

‘¢ Two Companies of Her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry were detached 
to the right to take possession of two of the small detached forts, in which 
operation they were supported by three 9-pounder guns, under Captain 
Abbott. The fire from these guns was also, as opportunity offered, directed 
on the towers and other defences of the village, with the view of dislodging 
the enemy from their advantageous position, and facilitating the advance of 
the infantry. These operations were crowned with complete success. 

“The principal column of attack, consisting of the remainder of Her 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, two Companies of the 27th Native Infantry, 
and the Light Company of the Native Infantry, was then ordered to 
advance, and moved on the village at a rapid pace. The enemy continued 
their fire till the heads of the companies were within 50 paces of the walls, 
when they fled with precipitation across the river, and over ground where 
they could not be followed by the cavalry. 


«The garrison of the large fort seeing the position both to their right 
and left thus in the possession of our troops, and Captain Abbott’s guns in 
battery opposite the gate, abandoned the post and escaped through a 
wicket which, opening to the south, was covered from the fire of the 
detachment.” 

The loss on this occasion was slight as to numbers, but really great from 
including the brilliant and talented officer, Captain Edward Connolly, who 
was here shot through the heart. (Leech—Masson—Sale.) 

TOT-I-KASARMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 190 miles from Kandahar, 18) miles from 
Herat, and 108 miles from Girishk, on the north road to Herat. There is 
encamping ground sufficient for a large force here; water is good from 
a ‘karez.’ Grass and camel forage are abundant and fuel is procurable from 
numerous dry shrubs around. 

There are several encampments of nomads here. (Sanders—Toda-— 
Connolly.) 
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OBAZADEH—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 2 miles south-east from Girishk, on the Helmand 
river. (Zhornton.) 2 

UO KORI—Lat. Lon Elev. 
A village in Ghilz&e country, Afghanistan, about 30 miles north of lake 
Abistada. (Outram.) 

OM RAZ—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Panjshér valley, Aizhanistin, 17 miles from the crest of the 
Khawak pass over the Hinda Ktsh. It contains 300 houses of the 
Zamérat Khél tribe. (Leech.) 

ON AE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the Paghm4an mountains from the valley of the Kabal river into 
that of the Helmand. It is easy and not very steep. Wood says a mail 
coach might be driven over it. (Outram— Wood.) 

UNKAE—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Afghanistan, 54 miles south-west of Kabal and 4 miles west 
of the road to Ghazni. (TZhornton.) 

ONTPAUANA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the spur of the Saliman range, here known as 
the Kala Roh, about 15 miles west of Sakhi Sarwar. Its road ascends by 
zigzags, but is practicable for horses and camel. It goes to a place called 
Rakni, to which there is another road by the Sangarh pass. (Leech.) 

ORGAS—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A place in Afgh&nistan, two marches from Kanchogae in the Kakar country, 
the residence of the chief of the Sanatiah Kakars. (Elphinstone.) 

URGHCN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, in the country of the Farmalis, on the east of 
the Saliman range. There isa road thence to Kolalet! in Zairmat and 
also to Kanigoram. The inhabitants are Farmtli Tajaks. They speak 
Persian, and are chiefly occupied in smelting iron. (Broadfoot.) 

URT—Lat. Long. Elev. 9,000. 
A plain in Afghanistan, situated on the crest of the Paghman range, 
56 miles from K&bal, being an elevated table-land about 8 miles broad at an 
elevation of 9,000 feet. It has an uncongenial climate and a poor soil. 
The chief crop is barley, but enough can never be raised for the inhabitants, 
who consequently emigrate in great numbers in the winter to Kabal. The 
only fuel obtainable on it is “boota” bush, and grass is plentiful. (Wood.) 

UORZA—Lat. ong. Elev. 
A pass which leads from One in the Panjshér valley, Afghanistén, over 
the Hind Kash. It is seldom free from snow, and on that account is not 
passable for animals. (Leech.) 

CSHARAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 70 miles from Herat and 170 miles from Maemana, 
consisting of 30 or 40 tents. Good water is procurable, and forage is 
abundant. (Palmer.) 
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UTAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large fort, in the Jamréd district, of Ghazni, in Afghanistan, 249 miles 
from Qwetta, and 46 miles from Ghazni by the direct road. The inhabitants 
are Popalzde Dtranis, and there are some villages near. (Campéell.) 
OTMAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 184 miles from Deraé Ishmail and 106 miles 
from Ghazni, by the Ghwalari pass. The valley of the Gomal is here wide. 
Grass is plentiful, and water and camel forage are‘abundant. (Broadfoot.) 
TZBAKS OF AFGHANISTAN— _— 

A tribe who inhabit portions of the province of Afghan-Tarkistan, 
between the Oxus and the Hinda Ktish. They are a tribe of Mongolian 
stock, and came originally from the north of the Syr Daria, whence they 
have gradually extended their conquests south, till stayed by the difficulties 
of the Hindt’ Kash, and the equal, if not greater manliness of the Afghans. 

Burnes says that the divisions of the Uzbaks, found in the various 
districts of Afghan-Tarkistaén, are the Darman in Kawadian, the Kataghan 
in Ktindtz, Moitan in Aabak, the Khipchak and Zab in Balkh, and 
the Ming in Maemana. 

- I have no satisfactory data for arriving at the numbers of the Uzbaks 
in Afghan-Tarkistan ; according to various authorities, there are :— 











In Kindiz .., aos an es ««» 170,000 
»  Maemana ... ees ie or ..- 80,000 
99 Sar-i-piil ees eee ees ees eee 60,000 
» <Khilm ..., hee soe wus ... 15,000 
»»  Shibrghan... sa sg ss ... 10,000 
kcheh .., ioe ac evs ae 7,000 
99 Balkh ; eve eee eee eee eee 5,000 
» Andkhii ... sig see au ie 3,000 
TorTaL ... 350,000 

(Burnes—Lord.) 

OZBIN—Lat. Long. Eley. 


A river of Afghanistan which, rising in the spur of the Hinda Kash 

between the valleys of the Tagao and Alishang, joins the Kabal river 

nearly north of Jagdalak, about 50 miles above Jalalabad. It has a short 

course and its valley is inhabited by Ghilzaés. (Hiphinstone.) 
UTZDEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley of Afghanistan, situated between the Gomal and Kdndar valley 

and draining into the former. (Elphinetone.) 


V. 


VAKHAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Badakhshan, Afghanistan, which consists of the portion of the 
valley of the Amt Daria from Kala Khoja upwards, and includes the valleys 
of Sarhad and Sar-i-kol. Population is confined to the two first regions, the 
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last being throughont the greater portion of the year a dreary, uninhabit- 
able waste. The total number of souls in Vakhan does not exceed 1,000. 
Were its poor soil and scanty pasture turned to the best advantage, it might 
possibly supply with food five times that number. At present it does not pro- 
duce sufficient grain for its own consumption, the deficiency being imported 
from countries lying lower down the valley of the Oxus. In former times, 
when a considerable trade passed through Vakhan, the Mir drew a small 
revenue by taxing in kind the Yarkand ‘ kafilas,’ for which he escorted them 
from the southern limits of his territories to the east of lake Sar-i-kol 
to the Tarkistan frontier. Another source of income to the ruler of Vakhan 
was from his slaves. 

The chief of Vakhan traces his ancestry to Alexander the Great, a 
descent, whether fabulous or true, of which he was not a little vain. The in- 
habitants of Vakhan are generally short, of 15 whom Wood measured, the 
tallest stood 5 feet 7 inches. The men are much tanned by exposure to 
all weathers; they have nothing peculiar in their facial line, nor in the colour 
of their eyes and hair, but in every feature bear a strong resemblance to 
Tajaks. They wear ‘ chupkuns’ of wool, with ‘ posteens’ of untanned sheep- 
skins. Those who can afford it have turbans, but the greater number are 
content with caps fitting close to the head. Their garments being tattered 
and sadly out of repair, give them a savage, reckless air; nor does their 
appearance belie their disposition. The women wear long white woollen 
gowns, and those who can procure it tie a piece of cotton cloth about the head. 
They are by no means backward in expressing their wishes on the all-import- 
ant subject of dress. Among the articles which they bring for barter are- 
handkerchiefs made from the silk called ‘ lub-i-ab,’ the produce of worms reared 
on the banks of the Oxus. These and ornamented ‘ chupkuns’ are intended 
as presents for the chiefs. To these poorly clad mountaineers coarse fabrics 
are more useful. The flocks of the Vakh&ni constitute his riches, or rather 
enable him to endure the ills to which his bleak high-lying valley exposes him. 
The skin and fleece of the sheep supply him with every article of dress, in 
preparing which both women and men find their winter's employment. The 
women clean and spin the wool, while the men weave it into cloth. The 
valuable wool of Thibet, from which the costly shawls of Kashmir are 
fabricated, or at least a wool that has all its good qualities, is yielded by 
the goat of Vakhan. 

The Vakhan dogs differ much from those of India, and bear a strong 
resemblance to the Scotch colly. They have long ears, a bushy tail, and a 
frame somewhat slender and more calculated for swiftness than strength. 
They are very fierce, make excellent watchers, and will fight dogs twice 
their own weight. Their prevailing colours are black or a reddish brown; 
the latter often mottled. The breed is from Chitral, and so highly are 
their game qualities valued, that the Sind Amirs used to have their packs 
improved by importations from this country. The double humped camel is 
bred only among the Kirghiz of the Pamar and Khokand. 

The principal crops in Vakhén are peas and barley. Wheat is likewise 
grown, but only to a very limited extent. In April the seed is put into 
the ground, and in July the harvest is reaped. The land requires to be 
irrigated, and to yield even a moderate crop must be richly manured. The 
strong wind that blows with little intermission throughout the winter and 
spring down the valley of the Oxus is unfavorable to vegetation. 
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The houses resemble those in Badakhsh&n, except that instead of the 
central fire-place, they have large stoves after the Russian fashion. These 
occupy an entire side of the house, and throw out so general a warmth, that 
a Vakhani’s humble roof are most comfortable quarters. The smoke is some- 
what annoying. It is not uncommon for six families to live together, not in 
separate apartments, as in Badakhsh&n, but in one or at most two rooms. 
As night draws on, the Vakhani pulls down a dry branch of the willow tree 
out of the many bundles suspended beneath his rafters, and putting one end 
of the branch to his breast, while the other is held by his wife’s foot, takes his 
knife from his girdle and with both hands sheaves from off the rod as many 
lengths as he conjectures will last through the evening. These resinous slips 
are then deposited above the lintel of the inner door, and they answer all the 
purposes of an oil lamp or candle.” ‘The inhabitants of Vakh&n are also 
called Vakhis. (Wood.) 

VORACHAN K—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistén, on the road between Farah and Girishk, one 
stage east of Bakwa, It is encircled by a mud wall and is inhabited 
by Narzaes. The country to the north is neither cultivated nor inhabited. 

A river passes through it, coming from the north, but is generally 
dry. (Court.) 


W. 


WADIHU— 
A tribe of the Kafar Siah Posh who inhabit the valley of Inkar. A 
few of them are Mahamadans. (Aaverty.) . 
WAEGAL— 
A tribe of the Kafar Siah Posh, who live to the south of Kashkar on 
the east bank of the river bounding the Kampar district on the north. They 
have not changed their faith, but pay a small tribute to the chief of Kashkar. 
Masson, however, says Waegal is a tribe of 6,0U0 houses in the Kinar 
frontier. (Masson— Laverty.) 
WAGHAR DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A vill in Badakhshao, Afghanistan, 15 miles west of Jarm, situated 
in a well cultivated valley which is inhabited by nomads. (Davies.) 
WAMAH— 
A tribe of Kafar Siah Pésh who inhabit the valley of Inkar. Some few 
of them have become Mahamadans, but the greater number still follow their 
ancient faith. (Raverty.) 
WANJAMAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 11 miles north of Kandahar, on left bank of 
the Argandab river. 
WARDAKS— 
A tribe of Afghanistin who inhabit the valleys of Sokhta and 
the Ghazni river, the narrowest defiles of the Logar and the hills 
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drained by the sources of that river. They are neither Ghilzaes nor 
Diaranis, but nearest in descent to the latter. They call themselves Path- 
ans, but are of a different ongin from the Afghans. They are sometimes 
called Shékhs. They are quiet and hospitable, and their country is well cul- 
tivated, always producing melons and sometimes grapes. The Wardaks 
seldom molest travellers or interfere with the Afghan squabbles. They are 
fixed in villages and cultivate the soil. Masson says the district yields a 
revenue of Rs. 90,000. It once belonged to the Hazaras. (Hlphinstone— 
Masson— Broadfoot—Lumsden. ) | 

WARYACH—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, leading into Kafaristan from the Panjshér valley. 
It is more difficult than that of Chinar, and is a ‘cavalry’ road.—(Leech.) 

W ASHIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 54 miles from Girishk, on north road from Herat, 
228 miles from Herat, and 138 miles from Kandahar. There are many 
villages and several gardens in the vicinity. The encamping ground here is 
fair; water is plentiful from ‘karez;’ grass and forage for camels are 
abundant. It is situated in an undulating and stony valley. There are 
here four little mud forts, and plenty of water and some large fields of 
cultivation. The province of Herat ends here. (Sanders— Todd— Connolly.) 

WASTAZI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 88 sales south of Ghazni, on the road to the 
Kindar and Gomal valleys. It is situated in a hilly and partially cultivated 
country ; the water is brackish from wells. (Lumsden) 

WATIPU R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Jalalabad valley, Afghanistan, between Char Bagh and 
Bala Bagh. (Masson.) 

WAUNEH—Lat. Long. Elev 
A tributary valley. of the Gomal in Afghanistan, joining it at 30 miles 
above Ghwalari, and inhabited by Daotanis. It is much frequented in 
summer by shepherds of Saliman Khél and Karoti tribes, and some of 
the Daolat Khél Povindahs also drive their flocks to Wauneh in winter. 
There is a road through it to Zarmat. (Hlphinstone—Broadfoot.) 

WAZI KHWAH-—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of the Ghilzie country, Afghanistan, inhabited by Stliman 
Khel, Ghilzdes, and lying west of the Saliman range opposite the Kandar 
valley. There 1s a road through it to Kandahar, which is said to be 
passable for guns. (Broadfoot.) 

WILGAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 27 miles east of Kandahar, on the east of 
a ridge between the Tarnak and Arghesdn rivers. No supplies are pro- 
curable and water only from springs. ”(Lumsden.) 

WOJAE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small valley in Afghanistan, tributary to the Helmand near its source. 
It has two or three forts in it and a fine rivulet. (Masson.) 
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YAGI BAND—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,000. 
A village in Afghanistan, 40 miles south-west of Kabal on a route to 
Péshawar. ( Thornton.) 

YAK ALANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,300. 
A valley in Afghanistan, 8 marches west from Bamiaén. It is well 
inhabited and watered by a stream which eventually flows into Balkh. Itis 
about 15 miles in length, and from one-fourth to halfa mile in breadth. Its 
elevation is about 7,300 feet. It produces fine crops of wheat. 

YAK DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Afghanistan, which leads out of the Ghorband valley, one- 
half miles from the entrance to the Chardar pass. (Leech.) 

YANG ARAKH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village 9 miles east of Khalm, Afghanistan, on the Kandtz road. It 
has been much reduced in population, and may contain about. 1,000 houses ; 
it is supported chiefly by its exportation of raw silk. Thisis of two kinds, 
white and yellow, and is exported to Kabal and Peshawar. The water of 
the Khtlm river does not reach much beyond Yang Arakh. There is a 
fort here built by Mir Morad Beg of Ktndaz with more care and knowledge 
than is usual. It is on the road by which troops from Bokhaéra might 
advance, but has however so little commanding a situation that it might 
safely be turned and passed. The garrison is usually from 500 to 800 
men. (Lord—Moorcroft.) 

YAOL—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,600. 
A village in the Vardoj valley in Badakhshan, Afghanistan. The valley 
is here very cold and bleak witha little terrace cultivation on the hills’ sides. 
Beans will not grow here, and its few mulberry trees look sickly. The wal- 
nut however flourishes, and the few varieties of stone fruit which are culti- 
vated succeed well. Wheat is the common grain. Donkeys are used here 
for carriage. (Wood.) 

YARGHATI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles south of Ghazni. It is situated ina 
singularly dull and dreary looking country, quite bare of trees and even of 
brushwood. (Bellew.) 

YATIMAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan over the Hinda Ktsh, the road to which goes 
from Umraz on the Khawak route. It is seldom free from snow, and on 
that account is not passable for animals. (Leech.) 

YIAKHEL— 
A section of the Kardti tribe, who are chiefly engaged in the trade with 
India. They are more wealthy and more civilized than their brethren, and 
as they sometimes eat better food and wear finer clothes, they are considered 
to be effeminate coxcombs. (Broadfoot.) 
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YUGHAR—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village in Chitral, 130 miles north of Jalalabad, containing 100 houses. 
(Davies. ) 

YOMAL—Lat. Lon Elev. 


A village in the Vardoj valley, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, about 70 miles 
from Jarm. (Afakamed Ameen.) 


4 


ZABR DAST KALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Jai country, Karam, Afghanistan, 25 miles from Ktram 
fort, situated above the Keria stream. No supplies are procurable, and forage 
of all sorts is scarce. Water is plentiful. There is plenty of open ground 
to the north suitable for encamping. (Lumsden.) 

ZAHO—Lat. Long. Elev 
A town in Afghanistan, diecenbed as situated beyond Gardez in Zarmat. 
A force under Captain Hay is said to have gone there in September 1841 
to punish a chief, but finding it much stronger than was supposed, rein- 
foreements were sent out under Colonel Oliver to destroy the forts. I can 
find no mention of it except in Lady Sale’s book. (Sa/e.) 

ZAIDNAT HAZARAS— 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the country 100 miles north of Herat. 
“They are renowned for their courage, and belong to the sect of 
Sanis. The tribe takes the title of Sar Khana, head of the house, 
being considered the most noble branch of the Hazaras. This nation 
was formed from a single tribe, not exceeding 15,000 families, broken 
up into camps of 100 and 1,000 tents; the Persian words Sad and Hazar 
mean respectively hundred and thousand, and the camps were accordingly 
named Sad Kjak and Eazfra. The former were soon absorbed in the latter, 
and only the name Hazara remains. Their subsequent increase has obliged 
them to take possession of the Paropamisus, and divide into different tribes. 

‘‘ The original tribe, that of the Hazara Zaidnats, inhabit the district 
of Kala-i-Nao. The chief’s jurisdiction extends over 28,000 tents, and 
his brothers govern the districts of Marghaib and Panjdeh, inhabited 
by Zaidnats. 

“ The chief makes large profits from his stud, his numerous flocks, and 
the manufacture of a cloth called ‘ kourk’ or ‘ barek,’ woven of an exceed- 
ingly fine and silky wool which grows on the belly ‘of the camel; nothing 
can be softer or warmer than these ‘bareks,’ but unluckily they are badly 
woven ; if they were better made, they would be preferable to every other 
kind of cloth. As the nomads never dye the raw material, the ‘ barek’ is 
of the same colour as the camel: the price varies from 10 shillings to 
4, pounds a piece, and one is sufficient to make an Afghan robe. The 
Afghan and Persian nobles, even the sovereign, always wear it in the 
winter. The wool, a kind of down on the other parts of the animal, is 
used for ‘kourks’ of an inferior quality; this down is preserved from the 
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effects of the weather by the wool that covers it, which is used for kourks of 
the coarsest description; a down similar to that which grows under the hair 
of the goat, and cloth of comparable beauty and quality is made of it. 

« The Zaidnats rear a great number of excellent horses of the Tarkman 
breed. They are smaller and not so well formed as those of the Tekis, 
but they are steadier, and their powers of endurance are unequalled. 
A good many of them are very long-eared, but in the East that is not 
considered a defect. From their large flocks and herds of sheep, goats, 
buffaloes, and camels, the Zaidnats derive immense wealth ; these are reared 
in the splendid pastures of Kala-1-Nao, which are not equalled in Asia. 

“The tenacity with which the nomadic tribes live in perpetual excite- 
ment is inconceivable, the most solid advantages will not tempt them to 
renounce it; though the result of the forced tranquillity in which Zaidnats 
have lived for some years has been the development of their industry in 
the manufacture of ‘kourks,’ with which they supply all this part of Asia, 
and their wealth, and consequently their power, have augmented to an 
extent that they never would have done had they continued to live a life 
of pillage. <A portion of them, amounting to 4,000 tents, have established 
themselves in a valley formerly occupied by the Jamshidis, this valley was 
as fertile as that of Kala-i-Nao, but it was depopulated by a raid of Yar 
Mahamad of Herat in revenge for a rebellion of the Jamshidis. (Ferrier.) 

ZAKHEL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 15 miles from Jalalabad on the Kanar 
river, consisting of 80 houses of Tajaks. (Leech.) 
ZAK R—IKat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Aghanistaén, 6 miles south-east from Kandahar towards the 
Tarnak river. It is a large straggling place with gardens interspersed 
among the houses. There is a low hill near it called the Kotal Zakr, 
from which a noble view of the city of Kandahar is obtained.— (Masson.) 
ZALAKUN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the Gwalian road over the Hindt’ Kash, 6 
miles from the entrance of that pass from Ghorband. It contains 20 
families of Gavi Haz&ras. (Leech.) 
ZAM ANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A beautiful valley of Afghanistan which comprises a portion of the Kabal 
river, near its source, below Jalrez and Sar-1-Chasma. (Massoz.) 
ZAMBURAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 5 marches north-west of Kandahar, on the Helmand. 
A force under Colonel Wymer moved out to this place in August 1841, in 
order to keep in check the rebels of Zumeendawur and Durawut. (Wot¢.) 
ZAMINDAWAR—Lat. ‘ Long. Elev. 
A district of Afghanistan, on the right bank of the Helmand above Girishk, 
and extending for 40 miles to the west of that river. It is bounded on 
the north by the Hazara mountains, west by Siahband, east by the 
Helmand, and south by Girishk. 

It is described as naturally fertile and well watered, but little cultivated, 
being chiefly used for pasturage. It is inhabited by Dtrani. 

On the accession of Shah Shaja to the throne in 1839, the inhabitants of 
Zamindawar were left free from all interference at first. Butin 1841, a 
party of them attacked some of the Sh&h’s horse, who had been sent to 
collect revenue at Sarwan Kala. A detachment of the Kandahar force 
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was therefore ordered out against them under Captain Farrington, and he 
met them at Landi Nawah, some miles above Girishk on the Helmand, 
where they had taken up a strong position amongst sand hills with a canal 
along their rear, and after a short fight defeated them with a loss of 60 killed, 
his own loss being 2 officers wounded, 8 men killed, and 11 wounded. 
(Elphinstone—Rawlinson— Farrington.) 
ZANGALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in the Taraki Ghilzae country, Afghanistan, 140 miles south of Ghazni, 
on the road to the Ktindar valleys. The inhabitants of this place are all 
shepherds, and have little or no cultivation. (Lumsden.) 
ZANGIRA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of mountains in Afghanistan mentioned by Connolly as bounding 
the valley of Qwetta on the west. 
ZANGI SAWAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 35 miles from Herat, 25 miles from Kohsan, on the 
Persian frontier. It is situated in an extensively cultivated plain. (Clerk.) 
ZARDABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Seistan, Afghanistan, 80 miles south south-west of Lash 
Jorven, and on the west shore of the lake. It consists of two ruined 
towers round which are some tents of nomads who are of Arab origin. 
(Ferrier.) 
ZAREGA—Lat. Lone. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 18 miles north of the crest of the Gwazgar pass 
and 18 miles from Kalagae. It contains 100 families of Taghlaks. (Leech.) 
ZAREWAR— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan mentioned by Broadfoot in detailing the paths by 
which portions of the Gomal pass can be turned. His words are—“ It 
goes from Khirgafna across the lower end of Ursak, and so by Zarevar 
to Stigae.” (Broadfoot.) 
ZARGARKRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Ferza division of the Koh Daman of Kabal, Afghanistan, 
seated on an eminence south of the river of Ferza, and about 24 
miles north-west of Kabal. (Masson.) 
ZARGUN SHAHR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 44 miles from Kabal, 74 miles from Ghazni. It 
is situated on a plain, but has some small forts on the hills above. The in- 
habitants are partly Afghans and partly Logaris. It has 100 houses, 
3 kareges and 3 gardens, and can turn out 420 fighting men. There is here 
a shrine of Khoja Sadur-i-Aliya. (dgha Abdas.) . 
ZARGUN SHAH R—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Katawaz district, of the Ghilzde country, Afghanistan, about 
56 miles south of Ghazni, 8 miles from Kala-i-Langar. It has a fort 
with about 50 houses of Balokhél, Saliman Khél Ghilzaes, and about 
500 acres of cultivation, of which however much is fallow. (Broadfoot.) 
ZARKHAN— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tribe of Pathans mentioned by Leech who says that Kala Dost Mahamad 
and Kala Faz! Khan and Kala Ali Khan on the road to Chotiali are in- 
habited by Zarkhan Pathans. I have no idea who they are. (Leech.) 
ZARMELENU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A plain in Afghanistan in the bed of the Gomal river, about 70 miles below 
its source. The Takht-i-Saliman is visible from it. (Broadfoot.) 
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ZARNARIKAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in the Gomal pass, Afghanistan, 18 miles from its en- 
trance. ‘The water is brackish here from a spring. Broadfoot makes no 
mention of any such place. (Davies.) 

ZARNI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A town in Afghanistan, 150 miles south-east of Herat. “It was the 
ancient capital of the country of Ghor. The town is small and enclosed 
by a wall of stone and burnt brick, which has, in many places, fallen 
in. Its position in a valley is happily chosen; the hills around are co- 
vered with trees, and the vigorous shoots of the vine have interlaced their 
branches with them in such luxuriant festoons that they appear to form one 
mass of foliage. Beautiful streams, in which are vast quantities of trout, 
wind through this delightful spot. Its population does not exceed 1,200 
Saris and Taemfnis.” ‘There are also a few Ghaber families, the only 
ones Ferrier met with in Afghanistan. (Ferrter). 

ZARSHOE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 54 miles from Kabal, 69 miles from Farajkhan, 
consisting of 100 houses of Safis. Water is abundant from a stream. 
(Leech). 

ZARY A—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan, over the Hinda Kish, the road to which leaves the 
Khawak road at Safed Chir, whence the top of the pass is 4 miles. It is 
only practicable for asses. (Leech.) 

ZAW ARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Afghanisian comprising the head portion of the Thal-Chotiali 
valley. It is inhabited by Spin Tarins. (£/phinsione.) 

ZAWREW AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan which is believed to rise in Birmdl, and which joins 
the Gomal river 60 miles below its source on its left bank. (Broadfoot.) 

ZEBAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Vardoj valley, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, 120 miles above 
Jurm. It is next to Jtrm, the largest place in that country, and contains 
about 50 houses. Its site is under the west range of mountains and is 
slizhtly elevated. The houses here, instead of standing apart in hamlets, 
adjoin each other, giving to Zebak almost the appearance of an English 
village. (Wood.) 

ZEBUDAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village of Afghanistin on the Kabal river, near its source below 
Jalrez, whence this portion of the valley is sometimes called the district 
of Zebudak. It is entirely inhabited by the Afghan tribe of Rtstam 
Khel. Wheat and rice are produced in large quantities in the valley. 
(Masson.) 

ZERKU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A range of mountains in Afghanistan described as “the end of the ridge 
which, coming from the Stliman range, divides Zirmat from Katawaz, 
and ends in the Abistada Lake.” (Broadjoot.) 

ZIUMURIANIS— 
A tribe who inhabit the upper portion of the Ktndar valley in Afghanistan. 
They are said to be Syads. ‘These are probably the same as Elphinstone’s 
‘Zuurees.’ (Broadfoovt.) 
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ZHOB—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river of Afghanistan which is believed to rise near Hinda Bagh on the east 
slope of the Kand and Joba Peaks of the Saliman range, and thence flowing 
north-east falls into the Gomal river at about 90 miles from its source. 
Nothing is known of it beyond Broadfoot’s evidence. He says that at the 
junction it is 80 yards wide and one foot deep, and is longer than the Gomal, 
and it runs for 40 miles parallel with the Takht-i-Saliman. The Zhob valley 
affords one of the best routes into Afghanistan, which is known by the name 
of Zawa or Zow route. The Zhob valley is inhabited by the Manda 
Khél tribe. (Hlphinstone—Raverty— Broad foot.) 

ZIN DAJ AN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, 23 miles from Herat on road to Mashad. It is sure 
rounded by a high wall, and contains 1,000 houses, many gardens, and fine 
vineyards. Provisions of all kinds are here abundant. (Cler&.) 

ZINDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley mentioned by Babur in his memoirs as lying to the west of Kabal 
in Afghanistan. It 1s probably one of the valleys of the Hazarajat. 
(Babur.) 

ZIN TIG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Afghanistan leading from the Zarmat to Kharbar district. It 
is situated between the Drang and Rabat passes. (Broadfoot.) 

ZIRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Karam, Afvhanistan, situated at the head of a ravine 
from the Saféd Koh on the north of the valley. It contains 7 or 8 forts, 
each having 30 or 40 houses around it. The chief can muster 600 followers, 
acccording to Aga Abbas, but Edwardes says 1,500. The inhabitants are 
all Bangashes, and are independent of the Turis. (Lumsden—Edwardes— 
Agha Abbas.) 

ZIRAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting place in Afghanistan, 96 miles from Kandahar, and 275 miles from 
Herat. There is an open plain for encampment here. Water is good and 
abundant from ‘karez. Forage for horses and camels plentiful, but 
suj plies are only procurable for a small number. Fuel is scarce, consisting 
of dried bushes from the plain around. (Sanders.) 

ZIZHGAE—Lat. Long. - Elev. 
A village in the Ghilz&e district, Afghanistan, near Panah, inhabited by 
Andar and Taraki Ghilzées mixed. There isa peak of this name on the 
range which divides Zarmat from the Shilgarh district. (Broadfoot.) 

ZO AR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Afghanistan, on the north slopes of the Safed Koh and south 
of Gandamak. It is famed for the multitude of its vineyards and orchards. 
( Masson.) 

ZOHAK—Lat. Long. ‘Elev. 
A ruined city in Afghanistan, 97 miles from Kabal, and 9 miles from Bamian, 
situated at the extremity of the defile through which the river of Kalai joins 
that of Bamian. ‘‘ The remains facing the east encompass the angular point of 
the hill interposed between the two streams, and consist of walls and parapets 
built from the base to the summit with an elevation loosely estimated of 70 
or 80 feet. They conform to the irregular contour of the rock, and the diffi- 
-culties to be overcome have been made subservient to the superior embellish- 
ment of the structure, for the walls have been carried up in some places by a 
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succession of terraces or steps; in some by a slope of inclination; in 
others by perpendicular elevation, but in such variety of combination and 
so judiciously as to create astonishment and give a most pleasing effect. 
Excellent burnt bricks have been employed, and in the arrangement of 
these, along the upper lines of parapets and those of walls and their sec- 
tions, care has been taken to describe ornamental devices of diamond 
squares and other figures. Owing to the quality of the materials and 
the solidity of their preparation, the greater portion of these interesting 
remains have as fresh an appearance as if they were the work of yesterday, 
while their great antiquity is obvious and cannot be doubted. Connected 
with them on the summit of the hill are the dilapidated walls of a 
spacious square enclosure.” Masson doubts that the remains are those of a 
fortress, as asserted by Abul Fazil, but thinks they are places of sepulchral 
and religious privacy, the superiority of their construction showing that 
they received the ashes of the high-born and the illustrious of the land. 
(Wrod-—Masson.) 
ZOH AK—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A ruined city in Afghanistan, mentioned by General Nott. It is probably 
near Kandahar, General Nott describes it as having been a fortified city of 
great extent, or half as large as Kandahar, surrounded by a broad high 
rampart without works. It was proposed to have a post here in the Afghan 
campaign in 1841, to overawe the Ghilzdes, but the idea was never carried 
out. (Nott.) 
ZU RIS— 
One of the four original divisions of the Eimak tribe who inhabit an 
extensive plain called Sabzawur or Isfazar, situated among mountains 
covered with pine to the east of the road from Farah to Herat. Ferrier 
mentions the Stiris as among the tribes of Ghor, and these are probably 
the same tribe. (Ziphinstone.) 
ZURMAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district in Afghanistan, east of Ghazni, consisting of a valley 40 miles 
long and 20 miles broad. In its north part 1s Gardez, 250 houses of Tajaks. 
Between that place and Kolalga, the inhabitants are Ahmadzae and Ali 
Khél Ghilzaes. The mountains on each side furnish many ‘karez’, and 
occasion a line of forts parallel to their bases. A third line follows for some 
time the course of the river by which its fields are watered. Thence as far as 
Sardeh the west line of -forts belongs to the Andars, and the east which is 
more numerous to the Saliman Khel. The roots of the Jadran moun- 
tains shelter a few hundred families of wandering shepherds and robbers. 
The population is about 40,000. From Gardez a good road goes by Logar 
to Kabal, and a more difficult one by Michelga to Jalalabad. The valley is 
assable for artillery in all directions. Water, forage, and grain are abundant. 
The road from Ghazni to Kolalgt is very easy as far as Kala Daolat 
Khan; from thence it crosses two low hills, and winds among some small 
ravines caused by the water from the east of the Ztrmat valley falling 
into the Ztrmat river. 
There is a road through the Vaziri country to Ztirmat, and also perhaps 
through Khost and Dawa. (Broad/oot.) 
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No. 1. 
BALKH to HERAT. 


l. AgrTraPa— 10 miles. 


a 


A fort in ruins, 150 houses ; forage plenty, road level ; intersected by canals and water- 
courses; four canals bridged. 

Mamiix— 10 miles— 20 miles. 

A town of 2,500 souls, surrounded by a mud-wall; water and forage plentiful; culti- 
vation scarce; road level, with no impediments. This is the same as Meilik of 
other authorities. 

SHEKHABAD— 10 miles— 30 miles. 

A village of 50 houses; water and forage plentiful; cultivation very partial; road 

over a level plain; no impediments from canals. 


4. AKCHRH— 10 miles— 40 miles. 


10. 


11, 


13. 


A town containing 4,000 or 5,000 souls; supplies, forage, and water abundant; road 
over & level ‘plain: crossing 10 and 11 canals, all having wooden bridges about 
12 feet broad. Ferrier es the distance from Meilik 18 miles over a marshy 


plain. Any amount of supplies procurable here. 


. ArRaGLi— 10 miles— 650 miles. 


A small mud fort, 80 to 100 houses ; supplies, forage, and water abundant ; road level, 
crossing two bridged canals. 


. SHIBRGHAN— 10 miles— 60 miles. 


A town and fort containing 1,500 to 2,000 houses; we water, and forage 
abundant; road excellent, crossing one bridged canal. Ferrier makes the distance 
from Akcheh 18 miles over a splendidly cultivated plain. 


. Koérask{netzar— 10 miles— 70 miles. 


A aane place; no supplies, forage, and water procurable; road level, but slightly 
sandy. 


. Taxut-1-RG6stam KHAN—20 miles— 90 miles. 


A halting place ; no supplies, forage, and water procurable ; road sandy; for want of 
water this stage cannot be shortened. 


. TexgH Marakuot— 10 miles—100 miles. 


A halting place by a river; forage procurable; road good, over a desert; one bridged 
canal and three small water-courses. 
Kaarr{BAp— 10 miles—110 miles. 
A village of 150 houses; road level and good. 
Istin— 10 miles—120 miles. 
An encampment of shepherds, with a small mud fort; a river, fordable, knee-deep ; 
partial cultivation. 


. MagmMana— 10 miles—130 miles. 


A city and fort cross the Sangalak river ; fordable, ankle-deep. 


ALMAL— 20 miles—150 miles. 

Five small forts, containing 500 houses ; a weekly fair here; road for guns turns off to 
the right, and leads over three hills, easy of ascent and descent, but it is four miles 
“eb than the direct road which crosses nine different hills. This stage can 
be divided by halting at Iskat Bari, where there is plenty of water. 
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14. Kisiz— 10 miles—160 miles. 
A village of 200 houses and tents and a small fort; river bridged; road good over 
one hill, easy of passage. 
15. Manri— 10 miles—170 miles. 
A camp of 20 tents; no cultivation; water and forage abundant; the Kabr-i-Shatr 
hill at starting; easy passage for guns. 


16. Cohz SuHansi— 10 miles—180 miles. 
A camp of 50 or 60 tents; partial cultivation; water and forage abundant; level 
good road. 
17. Pans G6zar— 10 miles—190 miles. 
A camp of 60 tents; cultivation extensive; water and forage abundant; road good. 
18. Kaon Maco— 10 miles—200 miles. 
A camp of 10 tents; no cultivation ; water and forage abundant; level good road. 
19. Garr Coasm— 10 miles—210 miles. 


Two old deserted forts; no cultivation; camel forage and water abundant; road runs 
between hills, and is broad enough for six guns. 
20. BALA Mt6reis— 20 miles—230 miles. 
A village of 200 houses and tents and a fort; cultivation abundant; eight miles from 
Gali Chasm, is a steep hill, practicable for guns with some labor. There is not 
sufficient water at any intermediate place for more than 200 persons with cattle. 
21. Karnacuoi— 10 miles—240 miles. 
No habitations; camel forage plentiful; the only water is from a small cut two feet 
wide from the Bal&é Murgab river; road along the water-course; no impediments. 


22. CHasM-1-ManetGr— 10 miles—250 miles. 
A camp of 165 or 20 tents; forage and water abundant ; level good road. 
23. Kon-1-D6zp— 20 miles—270 miles. 


No habitations here; the river water bad and brackish ; but there are 30 or 40 springs 
near at hand; at three miles there is an ascent for half mile, and then a long 
descent for four miles, after which the road is good and level. 

24. Kata-1-Nao— 20 miles—290 miles. 

A town of 1,500 houses with a mud fort; cultivation abundant; road level and good. 

This stage can be divided by halting half way at Postalak, where there are springs 


of fresh water. 
25. AUSHARA— 10 miles—300 miles. 
A camp of 30 or 40 tents ; and good water and encamping ground; forage abundant. 
26. KudsaHx-1-Zarp— 10 miles—310 miles. 
A one of 40 tents ; no cultivation ; forage and water abundant; one hill difficult of 
escent. 


27. Banp-1-z£R-MastT— 20 miles—330 miles. 
N = ee forage and water abundant; an ascent of six miles, very stony and 
ifficult. 
28. KuaroKE— 20 miles—350 miles. 
A military post; cultivation, forage, and water abundant; road level and good. There 
is water in the middle of this stage, but no forage. 
29. HerAtT— 20 miles—370 miles. 
Pass ee a well populated country the whole way, encamped at pleasure; good 
level road all the way. (Colonel Palmer.) 


N. B—The first numbers in this and following Routes give the length of the stage, the second the total 
distance from the commencement of the Route, 
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No. 2. 


BAMIAN To SAR-I-PUL sy KURAM. 


As far as four miles from Ktram, vide No. 30. 


1. Karcot— 11 miles. 

At four miles from Ktiram the road to Khiulm turns to the west by a narrow path, 
enclosed between high rocks, whence a very difficult ascent of a mountain (in 
winter covered with snow) is made. This is quite impracticable for troops with 
heavy baggage or artillery. The descent is not by any means difficult, for though 
steep, the ground is good and even with no obstructions. 


2. DErHas— 28 miles—39 miles. 

The road goes along plains and tolerably fertile valleys. There is little water near 
the road; at 21 miles a range of thinly wooded mountains are crossed. This 
place is on a river. 

3. Sar-1-PGL— 35 miles—74 miles (from Ktram.) 

Cross the Dehds river, which is very rapid, by a ford, then go for one hour and a 
half through fields and enter a chain of mountains of moderate height. The 
path is stony and runs near the edge of an abrupt precipice; near the top of the 
ascent it becomes smooth and easy. Thence it descends to the plain, whence the 
road is good over an uninhabited country. Water and supplies procurable. 
( Ferrier.) 


No. 3. 


CHITRAL to VAKHAN, a pEPENDENcYy oF BADAKHSHAN, sy THe 
IsHTIRAK Korat. 


From Bini, in the Chitral territory, in the valley of the Kunar river, Stage No. 19 
of the Route from Jaldldbdd to Yarkand, vide No. 28. 


1. Mfgacam—12 kos. 
A large village in a rich inhabited valley. Road up the “ Kut” stream along the left 
bank. 


2. SHackEaM—12 kos—24 kos. 
A large village in a rich inhabited valley. Road up the “ Kut” stream along the left 
bank. 


3. Kut (a large village) —15 kos—39 kos. 
Two roads branch off here. One goes to Kala-i-Ziabeg (Stage No. 26, Route No. 28) 
as follows :— 
From Kut to a halting place in a rich valley called Shajan 
Ali, along the Shajan Ali stream ce ... 12 kos. 
Thence to Kila-i-Ziabeg road along the above stream ... 12 ,, 


24 kos. 
And the other leads to the Ishtirak Kotal, or pass, as here detailed. 


4. Foot or THE IsHtT1Rak Pass—20 kos or two days’ journey—59 kos. 
Road in a valley along a stream rising in the Ishtirak Pass. 


5. A HALTING PLACE across THE KotaL—12 kos—71 kos. 
Pass difficult, covered with perpetual snow, not passable to laden animals. 


6. IsutTiRaxk (a large village),—12 kos—83 kos. 
Vakhan, a dependency of Badakhshan, stage No. 34 of the route from Kundiz 
to Y4rkand, through Badakhshan. 
This is a difficult pass, impracticable for laden animals and never used by caravans. 
(Mahamed Ameen.) 
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No 4. 


CHITRAL to VAKHAN sy tae Korat-1-Acram. 


. From the halting place No. 6 in Route No. 6 to the summit of the Pass—5 kos—51 kos. 
The same remarks as to the Kharteza Pass. Road lies along the Agram stream. 


2. Dea-1-e6L—10 kos—61 kos. 
. ZEBAK—10 kos—71 kos. (Mahamed Ameen.) 
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No. 5. 


CHITRAL to VAKHAN sy tue Korat-1-DaRa. 


1. From Shughur Stage, No. 3, in Route No. 6, from Danin to Mogh—10 kos—28 kos. 
Road along the “ Litka” stream. A village in a valley. 


2. ANDARTI—10 kos—38 kos. 
Road along the “ Litka” stream. 


8. L6rxka—12 kos—50 kos. 
Road along the “Iitka” stream. A large village on both banks of the Lutka 


stream. 


4. SHau-1-Sarim—12 kos—62 kos. 
Road along the “ Litka” stream. A hot spring in a rich pasture ground. 
6. Summit oF THE KoTat-I-DaraH Pass—3 kos—65 kos. 

This is the easiest of all the passes leading from Chitrfl to Badakhshén; except 
the Chitral or Birughil Pass, it is rasaatlo to laden horses, and closed only in the 
height of winter by snow. 

The ascent and descent are gradual; the former extends to about three kos, and the 
latter to about 5 kos, 


Bask OF THE Pass ACROSS ON THE BaDAKHSHAN SIDE—5 kos—70 kos. 


GoaaRpasHT—5 kos—765 kos. 

A pene place in a wide rich valley, where there is a sulphur mine. Road along the 
Gogardasht stream, which, rising in the Kotal-i-Darah Pass, joins the Vardoj 
ya A ey of the Oxus) at Gacklians: Stage No. 30 of the road from Kunduz 

and. 


8. SanericH—10 kos—85 kos. 
A ee in the Gogardasht valley which narrows here. Road along the Gogardasht 
ream. 


9. Isxrrot—5 kos—90 kos. 
A village containing about 200 houses in the Gogardasht valley. 


10. ZEBak—10 kos—100 kos. (Mahamed Ameen.) 


Norz.—This Route by the Dara Pass is the most frequented of all the Routes | from Chitral into 
Badakhshén by travellers and caravans from Badsakhshfn, or from Bokhéra, Balkh, Kanddz, &c., through Badakhshbfén 
to Chitral. The great bulk of the trade between these countries is carried on by this Route. The Chitral Pass is 
seldom or never crossed over into Badakhshfin. Some of the Badakhshfni{ merchants journey on to Afghdnistén and 
the other countries bordering on Chitral. The road in the vicinity of the Dara-Kotal is subject to the depreda- 
tions of the Sidhposh K4fars, whose country here borders on the Chitrél territory. 


= S 


No. 6. 
CHITRAL to VAKHAN sy tue Korat-1-KHarreza. 


From Danin Stage No. 14 in Route No. 28 on the left bank of the Kinar river, 
on the caravan route from Jaldldbdd to Ydrkand. 
1. CHITRAL—2 kos. 
Across the river Kiinar. Chitral, also called “ Kashk&r”, is the ee of the Chitral 
territory, containing about 1,000 houses and a market called “ Deh-i-Bazar.” 
2. JaH-1-Vaziz—6 kos—8 kos. 
A village containing about 200 houses at the confluence of the Kunar and Shughat 
rivers. Road up the Kunar river. 
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8. SHvuaHat—10 kos—18 kos. 
along the left bank of the Shughat river. A village, the residence of a son of 
the Chitral king. Three streams join here, vis. :— 

1. Liutka rising in the Darah Pass. 

2. Arkari rising in the , Kharteza, and Nuks&n Passes. 

3. Khuzara, rising at the foot of the Tirichmir peak of the Hindi Kush range, 
covered with perpetual snow, and the stream thenceforward called ‘“ Shughur” 
falls into the Kunar river at Chingur (Jah-i-Vazir) as above stated. 

Two roads branch off at this place, one leading to the Kharteza, the Nukedn and 

the Agram Passes, and the other to the Dara Pass. 


4, a ore Rig oe ‘ 
Road up the ari stream. ShAli is a la illage in the Chitral territory, on the 
right of the Arkari stream. oe ce 


6. Arxari—1l0 kos—38 kos. 
Road as above, a large village containing 500 houses. 
6. A HALTING PLACE—8 kos—46 kos, at the confluence of three streams, viz. :— 
1. Nathk-1-KHARTEZA, 
2. 3 AckaM, 
3. és NugsAv. 
In a rich valley. No habitation. Bere the roads to the three passes separate. 


7. To Korat-1-KHarTeza—b5 kos—51 kos. 

Summit of the Pass Kharteza. This is a very steep, difficult pass. The ascent and 
descent are covered with perpetual snow; the former extends for about 5 kos and 
the latter about 6 kos, impassable for laden animals, used by foot travellers and 
caravans of petty traders of Bedakhshén trading with Chitral. 


8 Dgex-eGnp—10 kos—61 kos. 
A vi across the pass in Badakhshan. Road descends into the valley of Deh-giind. 
This is the residence of an Arbab or Headman. Here the roads from the three 
Kotals, Kharteza, Nuks&n, and Agram, unite. 
2 mae er eA roe ley of Zebak h 
A vi in the valley of Zebak, a st on the caravan route from Kiindt 
Y4rkand by Badakhshan. oe oe 
This pass is practicable for laden animals, and is largely used by caravans of traders 
from Bokhéra, Badakhshan, &c., to Chitral and Péshawar. (Makamed Ameen.) 


No. 7. 
CHITRAL to VAKHAN—By Kotal-i-Nuksdn. 


From THE HALTING PLACE No. 6 oF Rovuts No. 6 TO THE SUMMIT OF THE KoTaAL-I- 
Noxsdn—§ kos—61 kos. 


The remarks as to the Kharteza pass apply to this also; road along the Nuks&n 
stream. 


Druatrpo—10 kos—61 kos. 


ZEBaK—10 kos—71 kos. 
Travellers are said to have to slide down frozen snow on leathern sheeta on the Chitr4] 
side of the pass. (Mahamed Ameen.) 


Nors.—All the three Passes, Kharteza, and Nuksan Serger 4, 6, ae covered with perpetual snow. 
Kharteza is passable to foot passengers only. On the Ohitral side of the NuksA4n Pass, men crossing from the Badak- 
shan side have to slide down upon the frozen snow on a leathern shirt. Ponies if taken by this Pass are tied hands 
and feet after having been relieved of their burden, and then rolled down apon the snow. by these processes both 
men and beasts generally teach the base of the pass safely. The m, which is the easiest of all the three 
pasees, is able to foot passengers as well as to unladen animals, at times. 

The Nuksan and Agram Passes are closed during the height of winter; the Kharteza is open throughout the 


ear. 
"cat she above roads on either side of the passes run through a safe populous country, where supplies are procure 
n abundance, 

These es are traversed by petty traders from Badakhsh4én who bring “ ilacha,” striped cotten clot 
other deseription of cotton piece- manufactured in Badakshd&n, sock aclt from Kolavean (in Kusdast ae 
oar ani a and take back slaves, male and female children, and grown-up persons, whom they buy from the 
ruler o 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN TO KANDAHAR. 


No. 8. 
DERA DIN PANAH tro KANDAHAR rHrovGeH tHE HYOB ok VIHOWA PASS. 


. JHANG—10 miles. 


A large village’; plenty of water. 
T1Bf—6 miles—16 miles. 
A small village ; plenty of water. — 
The pass begins seven miles beyond at the mountain called “Solka,” which is very 
difficult of ascent. On the table there is a place called Sot inhabited by Sot Kakads. 
(P Esot Kakars). 
Musa Kutt—12 miles—28 miles. 
A small village; a stream. 


. HALTING PLACE oF ALf{zaEs—12 miles—40 miles. 


A small village ; a stream. 


MrAnA—11 miles—51 miles. 
A small village ; a stream. 


. Mrk£n4—76 miles—126 miles. 


Scattered huts and irregular watering places passed on the road. 


. © MAr Kuin”’—18 miles—142 miles. 


Uninhabited ; a stream. 


- Baspapt Fort—165 miles—157 miles. 


A large village; a stream. 


. Sian DAGH—18 miles—175 miles. 


A large village; a stream. 
SGRKHAB FORD—12 miles—187 miles. 
Fifteen huts; a stream. 
MartGF—13 miles—200 miles. 
A large village; a stream. Once the deposit of considerable treasure. 


Nctr Manamap KuAw’s Fort (on Arncurskn RiveEz)—30 miles—230 miles. 
A large stream, difficult to ford in the swell. 


Tacan—15 miles—245 miles. 
A large village and stream. 


14, KanpaHhr—21 miles—266 miles. (Leech.) 


No. 9. 
DERA GHAZI KHAN to KANDAHAR rurover MOHAVI or BORI PASS. 


. Piz Apat—12 miles. 


Four hundred houses; a stream and four wells. 


. Mowavi FortT15 miles—27 miles. 


Sixty houses and a well. 


. The entrance of the pass which extends for 45 miles, in which there are scattered huts, 


four and five together, of shepherds; the water is brackish throughout; there is little 
grain, though numerous flocks (72 miles total). 


. Thence 12 kos (24 miles) of a pass inhabited by Linf Pathans; plenty of good water. 


This is the only difficult part of the road (96 miles). 


. A HALTING PLACE OF MtsK Kutt KAxars—18 miles—114 miles. 


Scattered huts and a stream. 


. SanpwaL{i—16 miles—130 miles. 


Scattered huts and a stream. 


7. Co1nsaN—15 miles—145 miles. 


Fifty houses of Kakars; a stream. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN TO KANDAHAR. 


. Bérf—10 miles—155 miles. 


A large fortified town of KAékars ; a stream. 


. 8azan—22 miles—177 miles. 


A small village; a stream. 


StrxHhs Forp—12 miles—189 miles. 
A small village; a stream. 


Kartzan—15 miles—204 miles. 
Two hundred and fifty houses of Kakars; a stream. 


PrsHin—15 miles—219 miles. 
A large town, inhabited by Syads and Tarins; a stream. 


KousaKk—21 miles—240 miles. 
A large fortified town, inhabited by Syads and Tarins; a stream. 
In this stage there is an ascent. 


TakKaT—15 miles—255 miles. 
Huts and a stream. 


Fatuta KxHAn’s Fort—9 miles—264 miles. 
Two hundred houses of Nurzae Pathéns; a stream. 


MELAMANDA—11 miles—275 miles. 
Scattered huts of Atchakzae Pathans; a stream. 


Fort or Axutnsi ok Den Hdsi—18 miles—293 miles. 
Two hundred and fifty huts of Nurzae, Isakzae, and Popalzai Pathans; a stream. 


KanpaHAr—15 miles—308 miles. 
This is a “ Kafila” road. (Leech.) 


No. 10. 
DERA GHAZI KHAN to KANDAHAR. 


Staczs.—1, Y4ri; 2, Lind; 3, Dost Mahamad Kala; 4, Ambar; 5,Chaman; 6, Deré Bézdér; 
7, Ketran ; 8, Darwazf; 9, Harambar; 10, Kala Rasal Khan; 11, Kala Mirza Khaén; 
12, Kala Gohri Khan; 13, Ariya; 14, Meinara (the above places are inhabited by 
Utman Khel); 15, Lad; 16, Chaman (this place is famous for the exuberance of its 
apricots) ; 17, Chindér (here lives Sonatai, one of the Afghan tribes); 18, Sara Kala; 
19, Chal (here the road to ee? i separates); 20, Takha Tu; 21, Peshin; 22, 


Kursamzae; 23, Khojeh Amran; 


, Dara Ranghui; 25, Haoz Ahmad Khan; 26, 


Tangi; 27, Kandahar. 


This route was given to Mohan Lal by a Kakar, who came through it to Dera Ghazj 
when Shah Shuja was defeated at Kandahar. (Mohan Lal.) 


No. 11. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to KANDAHAR tHRoveH tHE SAKHI SARWAR PASS. 


1. CoaraTa—$9 miles. 


Two hundred houses, 2 wells, 6} miles from Dera Ghazi Khan; the Shorya canal 
crosses the road; it is thrown off by the river nine miles above at Garmanf, and 
waters the country to 54 miles below at Paga. At a mile further the Manika 
canal crosses the road; it is thrown off by the river at a place called Chainwala, 
27 miles above, and extends 25 miles to the south to a place called Nawan. 


2. Vip6r—9 miles—18 miles— 


Four hundred houses, 1 well 112 feet deep. The road goes through brushwood. 


3. Saxkui Sarwar—18 miles—36 miles. 


ae village. Water brought from a spring in the mountains 5 miles distant. 
The road is stony. 
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4. Srzi—aA ruined fort—14 milee—650 miles. 

Uninhabited ; a fine stream. 

The pass commences 4 miles out of Sakhf Sarwar by a steep descent; it then runs 
through a ravine whose bed is covered with large stones; it is commanded by the 
steep faces of the hill. The mountains have been deserted on account of the 
frequent attacks of the Maris. 


5. UnrpatAnk—10 miles—60 miles. 
The road ascends the Silim4n range (Kala Roh) at a place called Utpal4n4, 10 miles, 
uninhabited. Rain water in tanks. 
A zigzag road for horses and camels; the face of the mountain covered with loose 
stones that each shower brings down. 


6. Raxni—10 miles—70 miles. 
The road is level for 5 miles, and then there is a descent of the same to a place 
called Raknf. A small village, containing 600 Kethrans in the neighbourhood. A 
river here divides into two branches, one going to Dajal, the other to Sangar (?) 


7. DapazOxakotT—15 miles—85 miles. 
A large village and river. The residence of 400 Kethrans. 


8. Baraxk—21 miles—106 miles. 
A large village of Kethrans. Two streams. 


9. Kot6 CHotALi—18 miles—124 miles. 
A large town. The river from Sebf. 


10. THat—18 miles—142 miles. . 
The road ascends and descends. Three thousand houses of Tarins in the neighbour- 
hood. Canal water. 


11. Daxf on Ran—30 miles—172 miles. 
Six hundred houses of Tarins. Stream: from the last stage the water is brackish. 


12. BAcHao—24 miles—196 miles. 
One hundred houses of Dhumad Kakars; a stream. 


13. SmALan—30 miles—226 miles. 
One thousand houses of Dhumad Kakars. Plentiful streams. 


14. Par—30 miles—256 miles. 
Two hundred houses of Dhumad KAakars; a stream. 


15. Inaanp—30 miles—286 miles. 
One hundred houses of Dhumad K&kars; a stream. 


16. GutistAn KArez—32 miles—318 miles. 
Three hundred houses of Sanaty4 Kakars; a stream. 


17. PasHin—20 miles—338 miles. 

A large town, inhabited by Syads and Tarins. Stream and canal. : 

Thence four stages (total 21) is Kandah&r, a distance of 80 miles (total 418 miles). 
This road is extremely difficult, in many parts steep, winding, and dangerous. It 
is a bullock and an ass road. The people at Sakhf Sarwar say that the pass 
was discovered by a man arriving in an incredible short time from Kandahar in 
search of some stolen camels, and that he was killed that the secret might be kept. 
Shamandar Khan Bamezae, after being defeated at Derf Ghazi Khan by Shah 
Shijah ul Mulk, retired by this pass with 600 cavalry. The Emperor Babar seems 
also to have travelled it. There is a road from Thal to Dadar through the Harnavi 
pass for cavalry with difficulty. Mahmud Khan, the father of the present Khan 
of Kalat, came through this pass and fought the Ustarana Kakar and Tarin 
Pathans at Thal. (Leech.) 


Mohan Lal in a report, dated 3rd March 1836, to Lieutenant Mackeson, gives the 
following information regarding this route -— 

“It generally takes seven marches by Sakhf Sarwar, vis., ‘Jamkalo,’ ‘ Booisantra,’ 
‘Laba,’ ‘ Dehi Now.’ | 

“T was informed that when Shah Zaman was at Kandahdr, a pony laden with mangoes 
was sent to him from Dera Ghazi and reached in six days, but no traders go by that 
road.” (Mohan Lal.) 
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No. 12. 


DERA GHAZI KHAN to KANDAHAR by tHe SANGAR or BOZDAR pass, JOINING 
THE ABOVE Route aT RAKNI. . 


1. SonpA— 18 miles. 
Suty houses of Masani and Lothanf Biléches. A stream; the pass contracts to 15 
eet. 
2. AMBAR— 15 miles. 
Twenty-five houses of Masani and Lothani Biléches. A stream. 
3. MansHER—20 miles—53 miles. 
Twelve houses of Masani and Lothani Biléches. A stream. 
4. Raxkni— 16 miles—69 miles, before described. 
Thence vide Stage No. 6, Route No. 10. 


*Kafilas’ pass this road. It is a gun road and very level. This pass also meets the 
Mohani and Kasrani pass at Borf. (Leech.) 


No. 18. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN tro KANDAHAR By tos GOMAL any KUNDAR rovrte. 


Vide Route No. 16, as far as the junction of the Kiindar with the Gomal. Thence— 
1. Htsen Nixa— 

A shrine in the ravine of the Kuindar. From this a road to Zawa. 
2. KqapaL— 

The tomb of a murdered man of this name. 
3. Nama Kanar— 

The road goes along the Kundar, which flows through an easy ravine; this place is so- 
called (Navel stone), because there is a stone here which is believed to reduce hernia 
of the navel. 

4. Kanpit— 
Along the course of the stream. There is a little cultivation of the ‘ Zhmooreeanees.’ 
5. Onak— 
A spring in the mountains which seem a continuation of the Jadran range. There 
are generally a few tents of Lili Khél here. 
6. MasHirf— 
A fort in the valley of Wazi Khw&h. The road crosses the hills by the pass of Imdae. 
7. Kata Mama— 
In Wazi Khwah. Thence to Kandahar. 
This road has water and forage for camels, and is said to be passable for guns, but 


Broadfoot doubts this. The marches are adapted for camels varying from 10 to 14 
miles. (Broadfoot.) 


No. 14. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN ro KANDAHAR anv GHAZNYI sy tHe ZHOBE or ZAWA 
Rovurs. 


I find a notice of this route in a report by Dr. A. C. Gordon, Political Agent in 
1839, at Der& Ishmafl Khén. He says—“ During my stay, Lal Khan, one of the 
principal Loh4n{ merchants arrived. had several long conversations with him 
concerning the different roads leading from Der& Ishmafl Khén to Kandah4r and 
K&bal. He strongly recommended the Zawa pass, both for a d&k and for the 
transport of stores to both cities. The advantages which this route offers 
are its great distance from the Vaziris and ite passing through a large 
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tract of country, the inbabitants of which are on friendly terms with the 
Lolianis. The Zawa pass enters the hills at Zarkanf, whence it pursues a south- 
west course to ‘ Koshgurree,’ the 4th Stage, and distant from Zarkani 565 kos. The 
river immediately to the west of ‘ Koshgurree’ is the Zhobe which the road crosses 
at two places, leading directly to ‘Rangoor’ and Husen Nika. From ‘ Rangoor’ 
the Ghaznf road goes to ‘Muzree Wam’ on the banks of the ‘Goinnee’ (? Gomal), 
which it follows very regularly to ‘ Doorchelly’ near which it rises. From 
‘Doorchelly’ to Ghaznf the distance is about 35 kos with three separate roads leading 
to it, but I have not yet ascertained which is the best. The direct road from Dera 
Ishmail Khan to Kandahér is by the Zawa pass, and it leaves that leading to Ghazni 
at ‘Coshgurree’ whence it proceeds to ‘Husen Nika.’ It then takes a south- 
west direction to ‘ Zeizha,’ from which it passes north-west to Kaéfarch4h, from 
which it follows the banks of the Arges4n to its junction with Tarnak. From 
Zarkani to ‘Rangoor’ on the one hand and to Htsen Nika on the other, the 
country is in possession of the Shfranfs.” 

Broadfoot also mentions this route :—‘ Opposite DrAband is the pass of Zawa which 
leads to Kandahér. As Lieutenant Marsh, of the Cavalry, has visited this route, I 
shall merely mention those connecting it with my own route of Ghwalari. It 

the Takht-i-Sulim4n and the Zhobe, 30 miles above Postakach. It is connect- 
ed with the Gomal by the road of Kiundar, viz. :— 

1. Hosen-nika— 
2. GarpAB— 

A small spring. 
8. Sirs— 

A fine spring. 
4. Manpt KuH&L Da KoT— 

The road descends to the Zhobe and crosses it. 


6. DrABanp— 
Mouth of the Dra4band Khwar from the water of the Dr&band flows. 


6. Zawa— 
The pass. 
These marches are camel marches, varying from 10 to 14 miles. The road is dry and 


rough. 
NV, B.—It is very much to be regretted that no trace of Lieutenant Marsh's route is to be found in India, 


No. 15. 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN to KABAL on GHAZNI sy tue Roap or THe Vazirfs. 


To Ghwalan, vide Route No. 16. 


1, KankanaE— 
A small plain of good soil irrigated by the water of Spfn. 


2. Srin— 
A few miles north of Tora Dabr; the road an easy ravine. 


8. Micoan GUnDaRB— 
A small hill over which ‘ carts could go.’ On the Ab-i-Spin, the road seems to go 
to the north. 


4. Wanu— 
Belongs to the Daot4nfs. Supplies and water procurable. 


6. Swak eka pecs : 
As in the of a stream, said to flow to the Bangash country on leaving W 
dhetcaay Kotal of Mateul is crossed. me Brag ear 
6. WanKHWAH— 
A wide space in the same valley. There are three wells here, said to have been made 
by N&dar Shah. 


* 
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7. 


8. 


9. 


FARAH TO BIRJAN. 


ae ae the Khwendagh hich to be Hel with th 
over the Khwendaghar range, which seems parallel wi e Koh-i- 
Vazirl | " 


Ranuan GUL Kot— 
A fort of the Vaziris in valley between Khwendaghar and Poshtae ranges. 


TGrsan Kot— 
In a narrow valley between the Khwendaghar and Poshtae ranges. 


10. Kasra Kotr— 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


A fort with cultivation and water. 


Samanp Kor— 
A fort. 


YAri Kor— 
A fort. 


Zak ToraE— 


Sprpar Narar— 
A pass over the Pushtoo (? Poshtae) range which seems to rise from the Jadran 
range, and is partly inhabited by Jadrans. 
SarosBAg. 
Belongs to the Karotis. 


Ureuty. 
Belongs to the Firmulfs. 


Kuanoat Marana. 
Near the head of the Dwa Gomal. 


SGLTANAR. 
Entrance to Zirmat and Katawaz. 


Pa.tTanak IN ZGRMAT. 
Inhabited by Minzées. 


. Koratec. 


This road is sometimes varied by going through Spin, Toe, Wanu Fiurmul, and 
Sarafza. 


From Kolalgt there are roads either to Kébal or Ghazni. (Broadfoot.) 


~ No. 16. 


FARAH to BIRJAN (PERSIA). 


. Kata-1-RAH—(10 parasangs)—365 miles. 
A 


Niirzae encampment with plenty of water. 


. CHAH-I-DamM—(8 parasangs)—28 miles—63 miles. 


At about 8 miles from the last ground, the Haruit Rid has to be forded. Water 
here from springs. 


. Darocu—(5 parasangs)—17} miles—80} miles. 


This is a considerable place in the midst of cultivation. A strip of this sort of country, 
some 2 or 3 miles in depth, runs along the whole way to Bfrj&n, parallel to the 
range in the east, forming the water-shed of the Harit Rid. 


Sar-1-BrEsHa—(4 parasangs)—14 miles—94} miles. 
A village of 60 houses. Water from wells. 


. Mut—(4 parasangs)—14 miles—108} miles. 


A fort and village; water from wells. 


. BirzzAn.—(4 parasangs)—14 miles—126} miles. (Lumeden.) 
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No. 17. 


GHAZNI to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN by rae Guwatirl! Pass. 


1. Nanr—14 miles. : 
2. Joca—13} miles—27$ miles. 


8. Pana—10§ miles—388 miles. 
Grain and forage here sufficient for a brigade ; water abundant. 


4. Danp—12 miles—60 miles. 

“The road at first crosses a few hillocks, then a plain; at the 8th mile, turning round 
the end of Jarakant, a road, saving a few handed ards, goes over the ridge 
which is here a few black rocks on the top of a gentle slope. m this point we 
went between some low hillocks. Near Dand a dry watercourse is crossed with 
banks 4 feet high ; the whole road is very easy for guns. 

At Dand there is no other water nearer than the Dehsae or Nanae. Dand is a fort 
with 30 houses of Shakf Suliman Khéls, with about 150 acres of cultivation. 
At Dand the only supplies are water. 


6. Kata-I-Lancak—16 miles—66 miles. 

“The first 4 miles are over a plain, ascending easily to Katasang, and the next three 
through Gazdara. This is a pass avidently formed by water flowing into Katawaz 
through the hillocks formed by the roots of Zheru and the end of cscs. At 
first it is 830 feet wide with a level bottom, bounded on either side by hills easily 
ascended. In the middle of the pass is a space of half a mile, where the width 
at bottom is only 20 feet, with the hills at the side 200 feet high and the windings 
frequent and sometimes sharp. After this it widens gradually into the plain. A 
few small springs issue from the crumbling rock, but are soon lost. Guns could 
be dragged through the pass in its present state, and a few hours’ labor would make 
it a good road. There is another and similar pass a mile or two to the north; it is 
called. the ‘ Little Gazdara.’ 

“From here we emerge to the o lain of Katawaz and pass Zarghin Shahr, 
a fort of about 50 houses of Balo él, Suliman Khél, and about 500 acres 
of cultivation ; of this much is fallow. From thence we gradually descended to 
Langar in the centre of the valley, passing the stream near the fort. It was 
20 feet wide, 1 foot deep, and the current 2 feet per second. The water is slightly 
brackish. The banks 4 feet high, but easily passable in many places. In spring 
this is scarcely fordable. 

“ At the bottom of the Katasang hills are Mest and Shiganu, a few forts of the Silim4n 
Khél, and the only watering places between Dand and Mishkhél. Katasang, as 
viewed from near Dand, appears a mass of undulating hills and as bare as a desert; 
it is a resort in summer of some pastoral families of SGlimén Khéls.” 


6. SHintsa—13§} miles—79} miles. 

“The first 2$ miles are through the cultivation and fallow of Langar and the deserted 
fields of Khuinif Karéz, which give a good supply of water; then the ground gently 
rises towards the hills, which are seen near the pass in several parallel ridges 
sprinkled with trees. At11 miles are two ruined forts, whose waters have now dried 
up; one of them was called the “Ghlo kala,” thieves’ fort; their feuds destroyed 
each other. From this point we enter the Sargo pass. It is a ravine cut by water 
through the Kohnak range and winds in easy curves. Its width, never less than 
30 yards, is often 100. The ascent scarcely visible, and the hills on either side 
easily ascended ; the bottom is sometimes rough and heavy, but two hours’ work could 
make it an excellent road. At 13 miles is the cultivation of Shintsa. There are no 


houses, the cultivators being migratory.” 


7. SirautreaE—12 miles—81} miles. 
“The road for 3 miles ascended gradually, undulating in slopes, passable for guns. 
There was an ascent of 20 yards, the angle about 11 degrees, with a few stones 
requiring breaking; next for 2 miles, a level ravine 30 or 40 yards wide, winding 
among hills, steep on the north side, and rounded on the south. From this point 
we descend at a slope of about 3 degrees. The hills covered with bushes, and a 
little rivulet accompanying us to the halt, where the space is wide enough to 
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encamp in; the road requires a few hours’ labor. Fuel, water, and camel forage are 

abundant. From the Kotal-i-Sarwandi commences a descent continuing without 

interruption to the Indus. This and the fact that from Kohnak the Indus is often 

visible, first decided my opinion that the Jadran range was the principal of the 

Silim4n mountains. I estimate the height of the Kotal-i-Sarwand{ at 7,500 feet, 

by oe it to that of Mukur, as determined by Lieutenant Durand and 
. Griffiths.” 


8. Ngak UrmaAn—12 miles—933 miles. . 

‘‘The first 6 miles are down the pass, now a pebbly reach 400 yards wide and ve 
straight. The rocks apace it gradually sink to the Kala-i-Babakar. This is 
inhabited by Karotis, who have shown great skill and perseverance in conducting 
water to every little spot of soil within miles of their fort. The fort has a little 
garden and is in good repair. Being the only place of supply for caravans within 
several marches, there is always a ee of onetes straw for sale. Near the 
fort is a place called ‘Kwaro Kach’ where we bivouacked. The road presents 
no difficulty. Water and camel forage plenty.” 


9. SaRrMARGHA—13 miles—106} miles. 

“The valley at first was formed as before of the level winding channel cut by the Gomal 
through high cliffs. After a few miles the bases of the Vazirf and Marant ranges 
approach each other, and confine the river into a narrower space and higher rocks ; 
the curves are also much more frequent. At 8 miles the Dwa Gomal makes its 
appearance from a ravine similar to that just described. Utmén is a widening of 
the valley to a space large enough for acamp. The Dwa Gomal is of the same 
size as the other. From this point a reedy grass in frequent patches would give a 
supply of bad forage for horses. In the ravines at some distance is a supply of a 
better grass called ‘washa.’ Water and camel forage of course abundant.” 


10. Anmups{ Kuts—114 miles—128} mules. 

“At 1 mile we passed Sarmargha, a halting place 500 yards wide and a few feet above 
the river; at 24 miles the salt rivulet of Ab-i-alkh enters the stream; from thence 
the channel is narrow and winds to every point of the compass in bends at every 
300 yards, yet I never saw it less than 300 yards wide. At 7 miles is Mamatsile, 
a great white rock in the centre of the pass, where it again widens and grows 
straighter. The little stream winds so frequently that it is crossed sometimes 
7 times ina mile. This is so ee the men on foot that they often climb the 
hills the whole march rather than constantly pulling off their shoes. The 
shingle here is composed by larger stones, some of them a foot in diameter, but 
there is no serious obstacle to guns.” 


11. SrigazE—10} miles—1383 miles. 

“For the first 5 miles the Gomal wound so much that the horsemen and idlers went 
across the hills, re-joining it 3 miles lower down. The camels of course continued 
by the river. The crossing was very frequent. The breadth of water here is 20 feet, 
and the depth 1 foot; at 7} miles we left the river and proceeded up a level 
ravine 40 yards wide, and bounded by low rocks or hillocks often passable for 
cavalry. Our camp was in a dry plain 300 yards wide. Water was brought from 
the spring nearly a mile distant upa ravine on the north. The Pioneers would 
have some work in clearing away the stones of the Gomal, but there is no real 
difficulty for guns. The washa grass was now abundant.” 


12. BetrsGt—14} miles—153 miles. 

“The first mile anda half was over the same on ravine to the Kotal of Stigae. 
This is a low ridge crossed by three paths, all equally good. The ascent is about 
150 yards of a broad level road not at all steep. From this an easy ravine leads 
gently down to Tonda China (“ worm spring”’), a fine spring 8 miles from the halt. 
At the 6th mile is a smaller spring with scarcely water tor a regiment; at 11 miles 
the road runs along the side of a hill and crosses it in a place called Gatkae, where 
there are some troublesome large stones. From this we descend the bed of a rivulet 
which drains part of the Vaziri country, and must be large in the rains, as it has cut 
a wide bed 30 feet deep into hard slate. The ravine is crossed by camel tracks, but 
I saw none fit for guns. Afterwards a stony plain continued to Betsul. Water, grass, 
and forage are abundant. This march is one of the most difficult, and a road could 
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not be made under a day’s hard work, the last three miles about Gatkae being so 
ae If necessary, this obstacle could be avoided by keeping down the of 
the Goma.” 


13. KaazAna Gotnp—11} miles—164 miles. 

“At first we crossed the desolate plain of Sumblabar Raghle (‘we have reached the 
black plain’), the boundary as it is called of Khéras4n and India. At 4} miles 
we turned the hill of Stighae, and entered the channel of the river by a descent 
(not difficult) of about 80 feet. The bottom is stony as usual ; a wretched hut gives 
the name of Khaerodangar to this place. At8 miles is Janikach with three acres 
of cultivation, and the entrance to the stream Zawrewun said to come from near 
Birmul. At 10 miles is the insulated rock with a flat top called Khaz4na Ghind, 
which the Lohanis believe to be full of the treasures of Nadar Sh&h. The channel 
of the river was wider and not so stony this march. Grass and forage as before.” 


14. G6itxacH—14 miles—178 miles. 

“The camels followed the whole way the stony bed of the river; at 4 miles is an en- 
camping ground called Trappa Una; from thence I mounted on the high bank by 
a steep rocky passage, and entered a small plain under the hill of Ursak; this isa 
steep craggy ridge about 800 feet high. Advancing further we entered the wide 
stony plain of Zurmelunu, and saw the Throne of Solomon towering in the mist 
above the inferior mountains, its base extending to the south past Vihowa, and the 
north beyond Ghwalari. At the tenth mile we descend into the valley of the river 
near a valley of three miles width, and being covered with reedy grass and low shurbs, 
it looks at a distance like a field of corn, and is so pleasing to the eye that it has 
been called the ‘ place of flowers’. The march as usual is stony. ater, forage, 
and grass abundant.” 


15. KanzGrwati—16 miles—193 miles. 

“ After 6 miles of easy plain-is Khat-i-Kharga Una, a large mound of clay which while 
it splits only in verticle or horizontal directions, takes something of an archi- 
tectural look. From thence the same easy plain continues to the halt. There was 
no water at the placé, but every man and beast drank before leaving the Gomal. A 
supply was carried in skins, and the horses were ridden in the evening to be watered 
at the river; there was no necessity for this. The road by the Gomal is even 
easier than before, but it is a march longer, and the AfghAns were tired of the bed of 
the river.” 


16. Tora Dassag, “ Buack stong’—8 miles—201 miles. 

“The hills of Zurmelunu sent out a spur to the east which reaches the Gomal; we 
crossed this in the Kotul of Kanzurwali. 

“The first mile is an easy ascent, the next half mile is steeper, and the path either at 
the bottom of the ravine or along the south slope of rocks; the rock has a hard 
splintery slate in vertical strata. ere was then a longer descent but of the same 
character: Guns could not go by this road without a day’s hard labor from tbe 
Pioneers; but of nearly 1,000 camels who passed with me, I did not see one throw 
his load. After passing a plain nearly a mile broad, we again entered the valley 
of the river; this ran in wide straight reaches of easy shingle. At 8 miles is an 
insulated rock with two trees and beautiful reed grass. This place is ‘ Kotkae,’ 
and a little to the north are Spin and Tér of the Daot4nfs and Wanu about 
two marches distant ; this march has abundance of water, grass, and camel forage.” 


17. GatKaE—12$ miles—2134 miles. 

“ After 2 miles is ‘Witnesses for faith’ Shahidan, a number of graves of merchants 
slaughtered by the Vaziris and called by the Lohanfs the ‘martyrs, to throw 
odium on their enemies. After this the hills on each side branch off, leaving an 
undulating plain in which the Gomal is met by the Zhobe. This stream, 30 yards 
wide and 1 foot deep, is larger than the Gomal; its valley could be seen going for 
at least 40 miles in a straight line parallel to the Throne of Solomon ; 1ts waters 
are reckoned peculiarly sweet; I thought them just like those of the Gomal. At 
11 miles is a small date tree, standing in a spot called Postakach, where large 
caravans usually halt that they may drink the Zhobe water before crossing 
Ghwalari. From this we enter the pass, an easy ravine leading by few windings 
to Gatkae ; it is sometimes only 25 yards wide with a level bottom, the sides being 
high perpendicular cliffs of pudding stone. The rain has cut these into deep 
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verticle clefts, which have a somewhat architectural appearance. When the 
conglomerate ends, clay slate ins, and Gatkae is a p where the ravine 
is only 20 feet wide with a fine level bottom, but nearly blocked up by two rocks 
about 8 feet cube which have fallen from above. At present it is only passable 
by one camel at a time. Water is procured here in plenty, but it is brackish.” 


18. MisHxrnaE—12 miles—225$ miles. 

“The road for 150 yards, gradually ascending in sharp bends, is only 10 feet wide, 
and shows by its level bottom that it had ssn cut by water. A few loose boulders 
were scattered about. The slate was disposed in parallel strata. The right hand 
side of the ravine being the surface of a natural layer was smooth and 
hard, while the other side, being the ends cut through by water, had crumbled 
into soft clay; for a few hundred yards this ravine is sometimes wide, sometimes 
only four feet at bottom, but always like that just described. The ravine at last 
ends in a rough channel only two or three feet wide and cut deep into soft earth. 
This ight. Be easily made into a road, but it is not necessary asa path, much 
better, gradually ascends to the space marked A just above it; this is called the 
little Ghwalari, and is just beneath the real pass. The slope which had been very 
gentle now became so steep that loaded camels went up with some difficulty (yet 
they never threw their loads). The road was a zigzag going up a spur of the 
hill and gaining an elevation of about 300 feet; the top for 400 yards is a rough 
plateau descending slightly to the east, then we go down a steep ravine for 600 

ards, the slope from 10 to 20 degrees, but always wide enough for a road. Some 
larva stones would have to be removed, and then the guns might g down by d 
ropes. Below this the pudding stone cliffs and fine wide road begin again, and 
continue with increasing width to Mishkinae. At Rami a spring of water 
is usually found; it is always brackish and sometimes dry. Near the Falt there is 
a little stony plain, the eastern entrance to Ghwalari. The water at Mishkinae 
is brackish. Plenty of forage is found at a little distance.” 


19. CHINGANKRAM—9 miles—234$ miles. 

“The first 2 miles led along the north side of the Tsirae rock; this ridge is laid in 
parallel strata of limestone mixed with clay, the ends of the strata are broken 
and decomposed, but the west side is the surface of a natural layer of rock, and 
extends for miles as smooth as a hewn stone. As the ridge is 700 or 800 feet 
high, this has a most strange appearance. We then turn to the right round the 
end of one hill and enter a narrow but smooth ravine, which after a few hundred 
yards is entirely blocked up by a large perpendicular rock 60 feet high; this place 
would be of course utterly impracticable, had not a road been cut, gradually ascend- 
ing the side of the ravine till it reached the top of this rock; a little labor would 
make it a good gun road. This pass of Tsirae may be avoided by a longer route 
which goes direct from Mishkinae to the Gomal.” 

From this the usual stony ravine with a few scattered sage trees or tufts of coarse 
‘“‘ Sirmagha”’ ies leads on to Chingankram, a pebbly valley three quarters of a 
mile wide. Forage is plentiful, but the water still brackish. This marck would 
require a few hours’ labor on the road. 


20. Zizrta—12 miles—246} miles. 

The first mile and a half brought me to Zmari, where the water is said to be sweet. 
The everlasting stony ravine widened after turning a ridge, its hills sunk into 
mere hillocks, the boulders turned to pebbles, and it came fairly to an end. The 
shingle brought from the hills cover the plain for 4 miles past the halt, but we 
soon entered the reedy grass jungle on the banks of the Gomal, where it penetrates 
the hillocks of Zizh{f under which we encamped. Manjigara of 100 houses could 
afford a little supply of grain. Wood, water, and camel forage are abundant. 

From Manjigarh the route lies through the Derajat, 49 miles total 2954 miles. 
(Broadfoot ) 
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GHAZNI to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN By tHe Ran-1-Martr. 


As far as Mikir, 6 stages, vide Route No. 18. Thence: 


. Gauttkxn—6 kos. 
Through the villages and cultivation of the Tarakf Ghilzdes. 


8. Doanp—6 kos—12 kos (from Mukur.) 
Road good. Country cultivated and water from ‘ karez.’ 


. Wastazi—6 kos—18 kos. 
Over a plain country as oe ey: At this place the water of ‘numerous karez,’ all 
brackish, disappears in the soil. 


10. Urgan—7 kos—25 kos. 
Road through a narrow defile; country undulating, hilly, and but partially cultivated. 
Water brackish from wells. 


ll. Kata KHAN—8 kos—33 kos. 
Country sprinkled with Tarakif villages and cultivation ; water abundant. 


12. Tarzak-Ka-Stk—6 kos —39 kos. 
Road along a defile for the greater part of the distance, after coming out of which 
arrive at an open spot of the above name, containing a few Taraki villages. 


13. Zanaata—8 kos— 47 kos. 
One low pass has to be crossed in to-day’s march, known as the Zangala; the Tarakis 
of this place are all shepherds and have little or no cultivation. 


14. SeAHDAK—8 kos—55 kos. 
A difficult pass has to be crossed in this march; country mountainous; water from 
springs ; no cultivation to be seen. 


15. Sprpak—7 kos—62 kos. 
A halting place, without inhabitants; water from springs; coun rugged; and 
several very difficult ascents and descents to be got over during this march ; this 
spot is the limit of the Taraki Ghilz4e country in this direction. 


16. MGxa Mrkw ZrAnat—8 kos—70 kos. 
An encamping ground in the country of the Ghilzées; water from a spring; country 
much the same as in last march ; road through a difficult pass. 


17. Boza—9 kos—79 kos. 
Over a comparative plain. At the halting place is a brackish spring, but no inhabit- 
ants; but the Sdliman Khél village of Nasrs is only two kos off to the northward. 
18. LuruurcHa—8 kos—87 kos. 
An encampment of Tarakf shepherds, near a spring; the road generally good, with 
the exception of one small pass. 


ay 


© 


19. Gupawana—8 kos—96 kos. 

A small place belonging to a colony of some 1,500 Loh&nfs, who are generally engaged 
in the salt trade; considerable quantities of salt are excavated here and exported 
to Afghénistan ; the water at this stage is brackish in the extreme; there is a low 
kotal in day’s march, but owing to its broken ‘and angular surface, it is difficult, 
for camels. 


20. Lar1—6 kos—101 kos. 

Already mentioned as the 18th march no the Rah-i-Martf route from Kandahér. 
These routes are often taken by the Povindiahs in preference to the more beaten 
tracks on account of the abundance of fo for cattle and camels, which is often 
scarce elsewhere. Caravans proceeding by this route have to pay 5 K&bal Rupees 
to the Ghilzhes as transit duty. (Lumsden.) 
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GHAZNE TO QWETTA. 


No. 18. 
GHAZNI to QWETTA. 


. SrrrwAna—6 miles 4 furlongs. 


Several forts, fine cultivated plain, and aqueduct of water. 


. NAnf—7 miles—13 miles 4 furlongs. 


The town 1} mile on left; a small river with good stream crosses the read from the 
hills on right; the plain on the left highly cultivated. 


. MésHaxi—12 miles 4 furlongs—26 miles. 


Road turns off from the dab4r road. Several populous forts and villages in a 
cultivated plain. The road runs to the left of the Kandahhe road from this. 


. BusHxfi—10 miles 2 furlongs—36 miles 2 furlongs. 


Several populous forts, cultivated plains, and streams of water. 


. OnTAK—10 miles—46 miles 2 furlongs. 


A large fort, some villages near, and aqueduct of water. 


- M6xGr—13 miles 3 furlongs—69 miles 5 furlongs. 


Road entirely diverges from the Kandah4r road. Many forts and villages in an 
extensive cultivated pan the road diverges to the lott here entirely from the | 
Kandahdr road and the valley of Tarnak river. 


. TasH—12 miles 2 furlongs—71 miles 1 furlong. 


A fort and village 24 miles from the road on right, and aqueduct of water. 


. Manste Karez—12 miles 5 furlongs—84 miles 4 furlongs. 


Three small villages on the banks of the Abistéda lake, which is salt, and some aque- 
ducts of water. 


- BAra Kuét—13 miles 2} furlongs—97 miles 63 furlongs. 


Several large villages in the cultivated plain and aqueduct of water. 
JaAMAET—11 miles—1086 miles 6} furlongs. 

Two or three small villages in the same plain and aqueduct of water. 
KisHatnf—8 miles—116 miles 6} furlongs. 

A small village in the same plain and small stream of water. 
GHtnpdsao—11 miles } furlong—127 miles 7 furlongs. 

An aqueduct stream and some cultivated ground at Ghundao mountain; several 
villages 3 or 4 miles to the right; the road across a low range of hills very difficult 
for guns. 

Mtsa Ku£t—10 miles—137 miles 7 furlongs. 

Three small villages, and small stream of water; the road crosses another low range 
of hills. 

Spinwakrf—11 miles 5a farlongs—149 miles 4} furlongs. 

A mound (ruins of a city) near a river in a cultivated valley; the inhabitants encamp 
generally in the hills. 

Sdr2xH-AB—10 miles 2 furlongs—159 miles 6} furlongs. 

A few huts on the banks of the river Stirkh-&b, which winds through a range of 
hills ; road difficult for guns. 

San-1-SGrxH-AB—10 miles } farlong—169 miles 7 idea 

A few huts and places of native encampment near the bed of the Sdrkh-Ab river; 
the road winding by the river bed through the same range of hills laborious ard 
difficult for guns. 

Kutpt CHaman—13 miles 34 furlongs—183 miles 2} furlongs. 

Some cultivated ground, where the natives encamp on the banks of a small river, at the 
foot of another range of hills; the road reaches the summit of the Surkh-4b range 
raphe & then descending, crosses an undulating valley, in general very difficult 

r guns. 
Kapinf—7 miles 6 furlongs—191 miles 4 furlong. 

A few huts on the bank of a small river, the road winding by the river bed, and 
crosses another range of hills, also difficult for guns. 
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19. Kotarrk—11 miles } furlong—202 miles 1 furlong. : 

A few huts and places of native encampment on the banks of the Kotarik river; 
the road crosses another range of hills mid-way ; ascent and descent rugged, stony, 
and very difficult for guns. 

20. Kacu Tospa—12 miles 3 furlongs—214 miles 4 furlongs. 

Some huts and several places of native encampment and cultivated ground on the 
banks of a small river. The road winds by the river bed, through a very hilly 
country, nearly all the way. 

21. Topa—7 miles 3 furlongs—221 miles 7 furlongs. 

Camp 2} miles west of Toba fort. A few huts and small stream of water. The 
fort, the residence of Haji Kh4n, Kakar’s family ; the road winds through another 
range of hills. 

22. SHanR GataE—12 miles 6 furlongs—234 miles 5 furlongs. 

Several small villages on the banks of a small river, in a very hilly country. The 

road winding over another range of hills, stony, rugged, and very difficult for guns. 
23. BarsHaHRa—8 miles 2 furlongs—242 miles 7 furlongs. 

Five or six killahs and several small villages along the Barshahra river. The road 
along the river bed nearly all the way. 

24. Sdrxs-4s Pagnpew KuAn Karta—16 miles 4 furlongs—259 miles 3 furlongs. 

A large fort, open village, and aqueduct of water; at 7 miles, the road, which winds 
cule the hills by the river bed, reaches the extensive and cultivated plains of 

eshin. 
25 Hagpakzar—14 miles 2 furlongs—273 miles 5 furlongs. 
Two large villages, river, and cultivated plains. 
26 KtcHLax—9 miles 4 furlongs—283 miles 1 furlong. 
Several villages and forte, cultivated plains, and fine streams of water. 


27 Qwetra—10 miles 4 furlongs—293 miles 55 furlongs. 


Several villages and forts, cultivated plains, and fine streams of water. 
(Nest Campbell.) 


No. 19. 
GIRISHK to KHARAN (Bilochistdn.) 
1. SrirnKaRBwaLa— 


No water procurable along the Helmand, a Nurzae village. 


2. Kata Bist— 
Pass a well called Harbu, with two wells and nomad camps in winter along the 
Helmand. A Niirzae village. 
8. Hazke JOrt— 
No water ; road over a desert. A Nurzae village. 


Laxi— 
At Shér Ch&h4n is always some brackish water. 


6. Camp— 
- Through a howling wilderness without water. 


Arrive at some hills known as Koh-i-Ishm4il Khan, crossing a desert for the last five 
stages. Here are two wells. 
11. N6sHxi— 
After crossing the hills mentioned in last stage, debouch on to an extensive open plain ; 
abundant water from wells and springs here. 
12. SHAw Pasanp KHAn— 
A villago. Water from a spring. 
13. NawAsi Azkp KuAn— 
A Biloch village in the middle of cultivation and supplied with water from springs. 
14. KaAran— 
A town. (Lumeden.) 
NV. 8.—By this route the Bombay Column saved 85 miles. 
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No. 20. 


GIRISHK to SEISTAN. 


1. Cuku-1-DawikLta—20 miles. 
No houses; one well on the road. 


2. CHAu-1-Kark1—20 miles—40 miles. 
No houses; one well on the road. 


3. CHAu-1-Kasapi—20 miles—60 miles. 
No houses ; one well on the road. 


4. KHasH—16 miles—76 miles. 
400 houses of Arb&bzaées on the Khash river. 


5. KapEH—46 miles—122 miles. 
300 houses of Arb&bzfies on the Khash river. 


6. CHaxHnast02a—16 miles—138 miles. 
500 houses of Mir Tajaks on the Khash river. 


7. JanABAD—16 miles—154 miles. 
400 houses of Biloch and Seisténfs, on a large river (P Helmand). Here the road 
divides into two; the right is— 
8. JatALABAD—10 miles—164 miles. 
400 houses of Seistén{f Kayanés on the Helmand. 


9. ArzaLABAD Forp—16 miles—180 miles. 
200 houses of Arb&bzfes on the Helmand. 


10. Kou-1-KHoya—10 miles—190 miles. 
In the lake of Seistan. (Leech.) 


No. 21. 


HERAT to KABAL tHkRoveH THE HAZARA Country. 


I find the following notice of this route in an Itinerary from the Foreign Office 
Records, and though no stages are given, there is no doubt the route exists and 
is sometimes used, as Pottinger, Burnes, and, I think, Masson all mention it. 

The Itinerary says—“ On leaving Herft (for Kabal) two routes present themselves 
leading to Kabal, one by the Hazéra country, which does not take more than 8 or 
10 days. Our anxiety to reach the end of our journey made us wish to follow the 
first, but after taking the advice of some merchants, we were obliged to give up 
our intention of following that route, not only on account of the roads being so 
bad in this mountainous country, but also from the dangers to be run from tho 

oppressive conduct of those who govern towards travellers passing through.” 

I find another notice of this route, which says that the distance is “at least 450 miles 
through the bald and rugged territories of the marauding Hazdras, many of the 
passes through which are defended by forts, so eee that access to them 
is only to be gained by means of ropes.” The Russian Envoy, Khanikoff, who 
visited Herét in 1858, sent a survey party along this route as far east as 
‘ Khooyorkh. 


No. 22. 


HERAT to MAEMANA. 
1. Panwana—11 miles. 
The road goes across mountains, over a soil which is sometimes clayey and some- 
times flinty ; village of 40 houses. 
2. KatsHx-1-RaBATt—11 miles—22 miles. 
The road is easy across a plain of clayey soil. A little muddy water here and a 
caravangerae, but no provisions or houses. 
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8. Kutsux-1-AssatB—24 miles—46 miles. 
The road is stony, and lies across mountains and valleys, and is frequently cut up by 
torrents very dangerous to pass after heavy rains. There is a stream of pretty 
food water here, but no houses or provisions. 


4. CoancUrex—24 miles—70 miles. 
The road is over a clayey soil over hill and dale ; no houses; a stream of good water. 


6. Lay miles—94 a cad 
e road runs over a clayey soil and through well watered meado i 
ragged hill. A camp of 300 tents, Haske Pee oes 


6. sa ca pear Wbne eer i _ 
e goes t a fine plain, with many watercourses, passing one Vv ed 
hill. A camp of tents of Hazéras. 7 r : a we 
7. Moércks—14 miles—122 miles. 
The road leads along a fertile valley, through a well-cultivated country. Walled village 
of 250 houses and 1,000 tents of Hazfras. Water from river. 


8. ee sensi ea — a 
e over plain, valley, and mountain ; village of 230 ho ; a small ri 
here; Uzbaks an Kapebaks: ia is 


9. Coar SHamMBA—11 miles—157 miles. 
The road pos ae splendid meadows ;_ village of 380 houses; Afshars, Jamohidis 
and Kapchaks. 


10. Karsar—1] miles—168 miles. 
The road goes through a well-cultivated plain ; fine villages; Kapchaks. 


11. MarmAna—28 miles—196 miles. 
The road for an hour goes over & ed mountain to Narin; a camp of 1,000 tents, 
with luxuriant pasture and beautiful streams. In 5 hours more come to Almar; 
then for 11 miles traverse mountains to the plain of Maemana. (Ferrier.) 


No. 28. 


JACOBABAD to KANDAHAR sy tHe BOLAN. 


1. RosrHan—11} miles. 

‘“‘ Road for the first five miles hard and good, but during the remainder of the march 
very sandy and heavy. A flat barren plain on both sides of the road, and the sur- 
rounding comet. a perfect desert: no villages occur by the road-side. About Rojhan 
there is forage for camels, but not a blade of grass for horses. There are three wells 
with plenty of good water in all of them. There seems no village but two sm 
square mud forts, the inhabitants of which now have all deserted them. Direc- 
tion near due west from Jafdra.” 


2. Pg aaa % ee 
“Over a flat barren desert with scarcely a vestige of vegetation after the fourth or 

mile: a dead flat the whole way, fe 8 vilses or hat to be seen. Direction chant 
north-west, the Halla range very distinct on the left. Barshdér has two or three 
mud forts within which the inhabitants reside. Twenty or 30 small wells, about 
two feet diameter, with from one to two feet water, dug in the bed of a ‘nullah,’ 
which during the season that the Na4rf river is full is also supplied with water, 
thus affording a sufficiency of water for the inhabitants of the willagea® 


8. MinrGr—14} miles, 30 —52} miles.” 

‘Road over the same desert as yesterday's march for the greater part of the way, but 
the latter i improves, 80 & few villages occur, which, however, seem to be deserted. 
cri ta ie in ee ie of ne ‘ nared under the village of Mirpur ; a ‘tope’ 
o 8 under the w the town, quite a refreshi h 
bleak bare desert of the last day or two.” Airave ee ence eee maar 
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4. UstAp—13} miles—653 miles. 

“Road by Kaésim-ke-Koét, very bad and broken, with continual ravines passing wader 
the village abovenamed, and running along the right bank of the Nari river or canal 
for some distance, coming little better than a desert till we come near Ust4d, round 
which there is a patch of wheat cultivation, and very different looking country to 
the waste of the last few marches. A fine clear canal cut from the Na&ri river passes 
close to our encampment with an abundant supply of beautiful water. The hills 
very close (on the west), the highest peak seen from yesterday’s encampment, taken 
by bearings 143°, but the base or foot of the hill must be much nearer. U's 
i8 just in the same style as all the villages in this part of Sind, within a high mud 
wall with circular towers to withstand the assaults of the Jakhranf or Biloche 
robbers, who descend in hordes from the hills and carry off all that they can 
lay hands on.” 


5. BaXa—9 miles, 5 farlongs—765 miles. 
“‘ Road very much broken and intersected by ravines, the country for the first 4 or 
5 miles is waste and uncultivated, but after that there are some fine patches of 
wheat cultivation. About the sixth mile the water of the Na&ri river is reached: 
encamped about a mile short of Bhig. The town of Bhag is surrounded by a mud 
sole i pretty good repair, the bazaar is tolerable, grass very scarce, and water 
abundant.” 


G6. MyHxEsak—distance 16 miles—91 miles. 

“ Road good, but intersected by very deep nullahs and canals (dry), one of which was with 
difficulty crossed by the Horse Artillery. About 14 miles from our encampment, 
we crossed a small stream cut from the Bolfn river, and the village of Myhesar 
is on the banks of this river: it is about 30 or 40 yards wide and very deep in the 
centre. Grass was procured here in sufficient quantities for the Cavalry Brigade, 
Some very fine wheat cultivation about the village, but little or no forage for camels 
except the jhow or tamarisk.” 


7. NaosHaHEa—16 miles—107 miles. 

“The road is very good for the first five miles, at about which distance it enters a low 
range of hills (clay), and continues through this defile for three or four miles, durin 
which the road is bad and crosses two or three very deep canal cuts and the bed 
of the Gharf river, now dry; after these difficulties, however, the road is Ea 
and passable. ‘The encampment is on the right of the road in front of the village 
of Nahoshara, which appears a very clean place surrounded by a mud well in good 
repairs. No wells, but a small piece of water sufficient for all purposes for our 
Brigade oe immediately in rear of the encampment; however, the Bol4n 
river, part of which has been embanked above this place, has been directed to be 
cut, and in that case water would be abundant. Grass is procurable, but little or 
no forage except the “ Lana,” of which none but Panjib camels will partake, it 
being too salt. The country all round as bare as a desert, but a few patches of 
cultivation round the village. Bearing from last encampment about north-west.” 


8. Dkpar—7 miles—114 miles. 

“Over a pretty good road and open country in the immediate vicinity of the road, but 
our march since Myhesar has been through a basin or valley completely enclosed 
by hills. At about the fifth mile from Naoshahra the road crosses the bed of the 
Bol&n river, and there is a steep ascent for guns on the opposite bank : the remainder 
of the road good. Dadar is situated on a plain on which there seems a great 
deal of very fine cultivation and some large trees. The Bolan river runs close to the 
town, and the entrance to the pass bears about due west, distance four miles. The 
road lies along the bed of the river which is crossed four times. A peak of snow 
visible bearing north-west 145°.” 


9. Konan Ditan—11 miles—125 miles. 

“ At about half a mile from the encamping ground at Dadar, the road descends into 
the bed of the Bolan river and follows its course for about 4 miles, almost due 
west, during which distance it crosses two streams, each about 2 feet deep. At the 
fifth mile the road enters the defile of the Bolan hills, and after crossing two 
more streams of about the same depth as above, we passed a green plain called 
Drab{i (from drab grass); this is a halting place for kafilahs. The hills on either 
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side are bleak, bare, and desolate, the steeps are for the most part accessible, and 
the pass during the whole of this march is in no place less than from 2 to 300 
yards broad, and the road good and quite practicable for artillery. Kohan Dilan is 
in a large, open, stony plain for encamping. Great quantities of a long coarse grass 
Ss y the edge of the stream: some horses eat it. Little or no forage for 
camels.” 


10. KistaH—11 miles—136 miles. 
“Crossed the stream 17 times during this march, the deepest one 23 feet, the rest about 
13; road quite practicable for guns. On leaving our encamping ground at Kohan 
Dilan the defile is rather narrow, but during the whole march the distance be- 
tween the hills is never less than 80 or 100 yards. After the sixth mile the hills 
widen, and from Kistah they run off to the north and west, and leave an open 
plain forencampment. Near the remains of the village of Kistah good dhoob 8 
to be procured near the river, and a spring, said to be a hot one, now as cold as 
charity. Forage also for camels to be had. The heights for the most part very 


steep. 


11. Bisf NAnfi—9 miles—145 miles. 

“Road over a plain of loose stones. At about the fifth mile it passes through a low 
range of hills, and at Bibf Nani the same stream we have crossed so often 
runs over the road and passes under the hill to Kistah. Back bearing from 
Bibi Nanf to Kistah 147° south-east. Nothing but the coarse long grass to be 
procured here for horses, and very light forage of any kind for camels. A few 
stunted babool trees grow at the foot of some of the hills—a pass in the hills, 
bearing 72° north-west, through which the road to Kalat runs vié Pain Kotal.” 


12. AB-1-GUM—9 miles—154 miles,” 

“‘ Bearing 165° north-west from Bib{ Nanf, road for the first 4 or 5 miles over loose 
stones, but the latter part of the-march the stones are sunk in earth, and the road 
is firm and good; tbe hills on each side of the road about 400 yards during the 
first part of the march, but after the fifth mile widen out and then form a wide plain 
till you reach Ab-i-giim, where they close to an opening of about 60 yards; this 
is only a few yards in length and they again open out. Pwo peaks with snow lately 
fallen, bearing 145° the same reak we saw from Dédar. The heights about Ab-i- 
gum are easy of access and not very high, very indifferent forage to be had, and 
no grass for horses.” 


13. Saz-1-BoLAN—J0 miles—164 miles. 

“The road goes over loose stones on the bed of the stream, which makes it very difficult 
for artillery to be drawn : the Horse Artillery guns found great difficulty owing to the 
stones sinking under the horses’ feet, and in consequence 8 horses were harnessed to each 

un. At about 5 miles from the last encampment, we passed a date tree on the right 

and side of the road, near which a stream rushes out of the bank, on the edge of 
which are a few small squares of cultivation. The stream runs out from the mouth 
jast above this encamping ground, and passes as far as Ab-f-gim, where it sinks into 
the ground, but passes under ground till it joins the Bolan river under the highest 
range of hills near Kistah. The general bearing of this march is about 135° north- 
west, but the stream and road take several abrupt turns: the last two or three 
marches have been upon a very considerable but easy and gradual ascent.” 


14, DasHt-1-BéDaAoLatT—14 miles—178 miles. 

“Over a very stony road for the whole way. At about the fourth mile the pass is very 
narrow, and the hills take eight abrupt windings, during which the breadth of the 
road varies from 60 to 100 foot, with the heights rising 5a Siberia on either 
side, commanding the entire passage: this is the only part of the Bolan pass which 
could oppose the advance of troops, and these eight windings are in all about a mile 
in length. At about the seventh mile is an opening in the hills with a small spring 
of water called ‘ Doosan-ka-Moo,’ and after this the pass is broader—about 200 yards 
broad: this continues until you reach the top of the pass, distance 11 miles; but 
the road crosses a very steep ascent, and then descends into the Dasht-i-Bédaolat, 
or Valley of Wretchedness, and at about 2 miles beyond was our encampment, and 
thus ended our march through this much talked-of defile. The Dasht-i-Bédaolat 
is a valley between a long range of hills; it is covered with a small scented shrub like 
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the Southern Wood (or Old Man) and wild thyme, both of which the camels eat 
with relish. A great number of flowers, among which the wild tulip, iris, and a 
yellow crocus, abound, but very little grass is to be procured, and no water savé a 
few pools of stagnant rain water.” 


15. Sar-1-AB—15} miles—193} miles. 

“Over a gradual ascent and descent through the Dasht-i-Bédaolat : country similar 
to the last described. A few patches of cultivation near Sar-i-Ab. The enemy was 
at the source of the river with abundance of water. Grass and forage scarce, as also 
fuel, but there are a number of villages spread over the valley, round all of which 
are orchards of fruit trees of various kinds.” 


16. Qwetrra—9 miles—202} miles. 

“Over moist marshy soil, a great quantity of cultivated land, and numerous villages 
and orchards of fruit trees. Qwetta is a small town surrounded by a mud wall 
with two gateways: the citadel is built upon a small hill in the centre of the town. 
Barley, wheat, maddar, and clover are the principal productions of this valley. Grass 
good and aaa and fuel also, but forage for camels scarce. Qwetta is the 
capital of the valley of Shal, and is the residence of the Hakim or Khan of the 

Kakar tribe. It is beautifully situated and has a number of small villages on 
all sides, as also orchards of fruit trees and some very rich cultivation. Itis watered 
by the river Hana, which enters the valley about 4 miles north north-west of 
Qwetta: this river is praised for its sweetness.” 


17. K6cutAx—12 miles—214} miles. 

“The road from Qwetta to Kichl&k is over a low marshy valley intersected b 
numerous canals, offering great difficulties for camels and guns: at about the sixth 
mile the road ascends for about half a mile, and abruptly descends into the bed of 
a river, forming a narrow pass between two low ranges of hills, the bed of which 
is rough and stony and about 100 yards broad; it is only a few hundred yards 
long, when the road again descends into a broad and fertile valley. About a mile 
from the mouth of the Kiuchlaék re a fine stream of water gushes out of the rock, 
and runs off to the village of Kuichlak, under which it passes. Distance of this stage 
12} miles; encamped upon good dry ground fronting the villages. Grass and 
forage for cattle scarce at this season, but the kare shootur is abundant, but now 
dry and withered. The scented shrub (called in England Southern Wood) is 
abundant all over these valleys, but none of the Hindustan camels will eat it: the 
Khéraséni do with great “gusto.” A few large trees for fuel near the encamping 
ground. The direct road is about 2 miles west of this village, but the irrigation 
of the crops has rendered it at present swampy and impassable.” 


18. HAzparzAE—104 miles—225 miles. 

“ Over a road intersected at every mile or two by deep and difficult ravines and ‘nullahs,’ 
affording great difficulties for guns and camels. The road winds through a low 
range of sand-hills for the whole distance, and there are some steep ascents and 
descents, but the soil is hard and good and not so much cultivation as yesterday's 
march, until you come near the village, which is situated at the foot of some sand- 
hills ; it is now deserted. Forage for horses and camels scarce, and barley kotes 
were purchased for this purpose. Water rather distant in the bed of a river about 
a mile from the village running under another village to the south-west.” 


19. Hkexatzkze—11 miles—236 miles. 
“Over a road much better than yesterday’s, but still intersected by ‘ nullahs’ and ravines. 
The whole march is a gradual descent into the valley of Peshin on which this 
Village is situated ; it is a large place built of mud, and has a good deal of fine 
cultivation on all sides of it. Grass and forage scarce ; water plentiful from a stream 
which runs over the town. Grains of all kinds favourable, as also goata, sheep, &c.” 


20. ARaAMBI-KarEz—15 miles—251 miles. 

“ Marched from Héekalzfe, and for 7 miles the road is good and passable for 
guns; it lies for the greater part of the way on the borders of rich cultivation. At 
the seventh mile is a broad river called the Lora, the bed of which is now almost 
dry, but the banks are very deep and precipitous and extremely difficult. A road 
had to be cut with great labour, and it was made passable for guns, which, however, 
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were drawn across by manual labour. The water was about 2 feet deep with a hard 
sandy bottom, and only about 20 yards broad. There is a place about a mile to 
the left of the spot chosen by the Sappers, which might with a few Bildars have been 
made quite easy for passage of guns with very little labour. Owing to the delay 
and fatigue occasioned by the difficulty of crossing this river, the troops halted on 
the opposite bank and encamped; this was several miles short of our imtended 
halting place. The cavalry not being able to procure grass marched on to Arambi- 
Karez, distance 8 miles, over a ooo road quite free from ‘ nullahs’ or water cuts. 
The surrounding country covered with their ‘jhow’ jungle: a gradual and easy 
ascent for the whole of this stage. Not much cultivation until we arrived at our 
ground, which was near a large village with a stream of water running near the 
same kind of forage promisable for cattle as for the last 4 or 5 marches. Takati 
peak bearing 135° north-east.” 


21. CHaman CHox1—20 miles—271 miles. 

“The lst Brigade Infantry encamped at the fort of the Kohjak Pass upon good ground, 
with water, grass, and forage near at hand. The road to this is over a gradual ascent, 
there are no difficulties of any kind, and only a few stony beds of streams to cross, 
a large walled village, called Abdtila Kala, bearing 16° south-west; this is the 
stronghold of the head of the Atchakz4e tribe, named Abdila Khan. At about 2 
miles from this encampment the hills near the road, and it becomes a defile for about 
4 miles further, when you reach a small stream of water which erosses the road. 
There is encamping ground enough here for a small body or one regiment, with 
water and forage sufficient. The whole distance to this spot is over a gradual and 
easy ascent, commanded by the heights on either hand; they are, however, easy of 
access, and could be crowned without difficulty. From this distance the ascent 
becomes very steep, and the road passes over the fall of a bare hill, making a passage 
extremely difficult for the guns to cross, The length of the very steep ascent is 
about 1} miles, and there is then a descent of nearly equal length over which the 

uns were let down by manual labour. Three roads were cut in different directions 
for camels to go by, but they were all very steep and difficult ; in fact, this pass 
is the worst we have yet seen, and requires occular proof to make it believed, guns 
could cross it; however, they did so with only an accident happening to one gun, 
which was dragged over the side by the leading horses slipping over the loose 
stones of the outside bank, and then the rest followed, and the gun was hurled down 
some distance till brought up by a tree, when fortunately no greater damage than 
a broken wheel was found to have occurred; the men were dismounted at the time 
and so escaped. The height of the extreme top of this pass is upwards of 7,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, with an almost precipitous ascent and descent for 
3 miles. The road after descending the steepest slope runs through a beautiful wild- 
looking valley, covered with low stunted trees and shrubs, and abounds with 
splendid forage for horses and camels: wild oats and every species of wee is 
found in native luxuriance. The encamping ground, where water is procurable, is 
about 2 miles further on over a gradual slope and good road. Water is procured 
from several good springs, which run in small rills from turfy hillocks to the 
right of the road, near a small green patch called Chaman Choki. There is only 
a sufficient supply for a small force, and even two troops of cavalry would not find 
a sufficiency of water for a day’s supply; however, there are several pools of rain 
water about 3 miles further on in the plains at which cavalry might be watered. 
There is also a stream of good water to the right of the foot of the steep descent 
of the pass, but at present, owing to the constant passes of camels and baggage, it 
is so muddy and dirty as not to be drinkable. The plains of Kandahar, visible for 
a great extent, looking bare and desolate.” 


22. Danp-1-GoLtar—14 miles—285 miles. 

“Over a good road across a broad and extensive valley with no cultivation near the 
road. Forage the same as at last ground. Water scarce, being supplied from the 
Kadani river, and brought down some miles by a cut conducting it into a tank 
dug for the purpose. There are a few pools of rain water near about, but they are all 
filthy, muddy, and not of good taste. A very deep well with a little water near the 
camp: the water was turned off at the source by some rascals, and caused great distress 
to many camp-followers. The same source supplies the ground on ahead with water, 
but it also had been stopped and become dry since the evening.” 
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23. FatGua Kata—93 miles—2943 miles. 

“Over a road passing through some splendid wild rye or barley kotes, affording 
beautiful forage for both ‘horses and camels, &c. At about the fifth mile is a very 
extraordinary shaft of well with a ramp of 250 feet down to it; it is cut in hard 
gravelly soil and is quite a curiosity ; very little if any water is now in it. The story 
concerning it is this,—that when Nadar Shah passed through this country, he 
encamped near that spot and discovered there was no water for his army: he laid 
himself down to rest his weary head, and ordered that ere he awoke water 
was to be forthcoming; his whole army set to work, and when His Majesty 
awoke this shaft and ramp had been dug and water abundant. Fatila Kala 
is a small mud fort in bad repair and deserted. There are ‘karez’ or wells near it 
which supply a good quantity of water, but it is rather brackish and not in sufficient 

uantity for the whole of our force. The stream in rear of our camp, which was 
Aowine so beautifully the night before last, is now dry, but in an hour or two will 
flow again, as Tytler was sent off with a party last evening to turn it this way. 
Encamped to-day “en potence” with our flanks thrown back, all ship-shape and fit for 
arow. Tytler arrived about 1 o'clock Pp. m., and gave us hopes of the water coming 
down by 5 Pp. m., but that hour came and past and. no fresh water! those alone who 
have felt the want of it, as we did that day, can guess how acceptable and prized a 
thing is a drink of water.” 


24. Mgta-Manpa—12 miles— 3064 miles. 

‘‘Over a rough stony and bad road, continual ascents and descents, the whole 
road running through a stony valley leading directly in front of Fatila Kala. 
The encampment was on a flat stony plain, with the stream of water in its front 
and a number of hillocks and ravines in rear. Good grass is procurable near the 
water-course and in the valleys, and there was a little cultivation near at hand; but 
forage for camels scarce, and the cavalry not thinking there would be a sufficiency 
of water went on to the Dori river, or wherever water could be procured. There 
were two ‘karez’ and a small stream of water a short distance in our rear, and a 
number of ‘karez’ along the bed of the ‘nullah’ which supplied our camp.” 


25. Letra MasnCn—15§ miles—322 miles. 

‘‘ Marched to a place near Leila Majnin on the banks of the Dorf river bordering 
the desert, distance 15§ miles, over a rough stony road, the first half over an ascent 
with continual dips and hillocks, ver d for artillery, but the abundant suppl 
of water at our encampment fully made up for all difficulties, and every one nequteed: 
the mountain called Leila Majniin bearing nearly due north of us. There is but 
little cultivation or forage, but an abundance of jhow jungle grows along the 
beds of the river. There are a great number of ‘ karez’ containing excellent water 
in front of our camp to the right of the road.” 


26. Den Hasi1— 8$ miles—3303 miles. 
“Over a very tolerable road ; encamped near the village, which is rather a large one, but 
entirely deserted. Its houses are well built, with for the most part arched domes with 
a hole at the top for ventilation. A good deal of cultivation near at hand, anda 
Pee supply of water from karezes to the right of the village. Water good; 
orage and grass plentiful.” 


27. KatsHis—12 miles—342} miles. 
“Over a good flat road the whole way ; encamped about 13 miles beyond Khiushab, which 
is to the left of the road. Good encamping ground with an abundant supply of 
water from ‘ karez’ near the road just beyond a large village.” 


28. KanpaHAr—7} miles—350 miles. 

“ From the last encampment to the Shikarpuri gate on the east side of Kandahar was 
about 74 miles, but the troops were encamped at about 14 miles short of the 
town to the right of the road, the Shah’s Army on the left. The road from Khishab 
at about the third mile crosses a low hill and has a gradual ascent and descent, but 
we turned this and came to the left.” (Garden.) 
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No. 24 
JALALABAD to CHIGARSARAE. 


. BazAnak—12} miles. 


Road passing Bestit and through the Tangi Takchi Dara. Baz4rak is a fort in the 
Dara-i-Nur valley. 


. GetampCr—16 miles-—28 miles. 


Over a difficult road along the bank of the river. 


. NGreat—18 miles—46 miles. 


This is a very tiresome march, all up and down the whole way, crossing spur after 
spur, and winding down to the bed of the stream again. From Nurgal a path 
leads into the rich valley of Kunar, which is said to be covered with forts and 
villages and well cultivated (on this line the Kunar river is crossed at the village 
of Paltan by a bridge). The river is exceedingly rapid and deep. 


. Dart CHOKI—20 miles—66 miles. 


Another difficult march of much the same nature as yesterday. 


. Nkraxnag—14 miles—80 miles. 


Cross a kotal, on which is a tower called Kotihi-birj, and through the village of 
Kotihi on to Narang; this 1s a considerable place. On the opposite bank of the 
river are two villages in the small valley of Poshand. 


Cuiaak SaratE—16 miles—96 miles. 

Road asa aps ashe until reaching this town, where a considerable hill has 
to be got over. rough Narang ‘kafilas’ of laden mules occasionally pass from 
Bajawar to KAbal in order to avoid the country of the Khigianis. They cross the 
range of mountains of which the Nawagae mountains is a prominent peak, by 
the Mallakand pass to the north of that snowy point, sad coming down by 
Siraki and Donai cross the river to Narang. (Lumsden.) 


No. 25. 
JALALABAD to FARAJGHAN. 


. Tarbnta—6 miles. 


Villages on each side of the road ; cross the K4bal river on rafts. 


. CokrBkoH—6 miles—12 miles. 


A large village across a large canal. 


. KaroaE—4 miles—16 miles. 


One hundred and forty houses of Ghilzfes: rivers of Alishang and Alingér crossing 
the route. 


Manparawar—6 miles—22 miles. 
Eight hundred houses of Téjaks; river Alfishang. 


. Trrgkr1—16 miles—38 miles. 


Two hundred houses of Tajaks; rivers of Tirgari and Alfshang. 


. Aropa—20 miles—658 miles. 


Seventy houses of Safis ; river Alishang. 


. GaizrkBkp—20 miles—78 miles. 


Eighty houses of Pashaes; river Alishang. 


. Nasit—10 miles—88 miles. 


Three hundred houses of Pashaes ; river Alishang. 


. Koteari—65 miles—93 miles. 


Eighteen houses of Pashaes; river Alishang. 
The valley of Alfshang here narrows into a defile, only accessible to horsemen dis- 
mounted. 
TimUri SHaH—20 miles—113 miles. 
Fifty houses of Pashaes; stream after passing the hill. 
FarascHAN—16 miles—129 miles. ( Leech.) 
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No. 26. 


JALALABAD to KASHKAR vid KUNAR. 
1. BesGp—4 miles. 
Cross the K&bal river ; 560 houses of Tajaks; rivers of Alishang, Alingar, and K unar. 
2. Paxon Tanef, a defile—6 miles—10 miles. 
Scattered huts; river Kiinar. 
3. ZaKHEL—5 miles—15 miles. 
Eighty houses of Tajaks; river Kunar. 
4. Kata-1-Syap GHaris—8 miles—23 miles. 
Sixty bouses of Tajaks; river Kunar. 
56. Ka Ewa—4 miles—27 miles. 
Eighty houses of Tajaks; river Kunar. 
6. KatmanaE—6 miles—33 miles. 
Thirty-six houses of Tajaks; river Kunar. 
7. CHoxfi—12 miles—45 miles. 
Eighty houses of Tajaks; river Kunar. 
& Kotfezam—18 miles—63 miles. 
Eighteen houses of Tajaks ; river Kuuar. 
9. Nazanc—22 miles—85 miles. 
Seventy houses of Afghans; river Kunar. 
CHaGHar Sarak, on an island—28 miles—113 miles. 
Eighty houses of Tajaks; river Kunar. 
Pass covered with perpetual snow. 
Dona1—26 miles—139 miles. 
Four hundred houses KAshkéris ; springs. 


KAsHxkr—34 miles- -173 miles. 
Without water. This is a horse and camel road with few obstacles from Donai; for 
six miles the.road is very stony and woody. (Leech.) 


No. 27. 


JALALABAD to KASHKAR. 
As far as Tirgart, vide Route No. 25. 
1. Dea Hinpb—12 miles. 
Twenty houses of Tajaks; river Alingar. 


2. CHEHLMaTi—6 miles. 
Seventy houses of Tajaks; river Alingar. 


3. Kata-1-AL{i—20 miles. 
Eight hundred houses of Adoke Afghans; river Alingar. 


4. Kata-1-Moeat K#an—30 miles. 
Three hundred houses of Adoke Afgh&ns ; river Alingar. 


5. ApAr—18 miles. 
Fifty houses of Adoke Afgh&ns; river Alingar. 


6. LovukaD—12 miles. 
Five thousand houses of Waman Ké&furrs; river Alingar. 


7. Taa—16 miles. 
Jungle ; hundred and fifty houses of Kohistanis ; a stream. 


8. Sonnta—26 miles. 
Seventy houses of K&fars ; river Alingar. 
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9. Sacora—38 miles. 
Jungle ; six thousand houses of Kafurrs; river Alingar. 
10. PasHaGar—38 miles. 
Three hundred houses of K4furrs; river Alingar. 
11. Buran—36 miles. 
Boundary of Kashkér ; dense jungle ; water scarce; 500 houses of Uriisjs; a stream. 
12. KAsuxkr—38 miles. 
This road is only practicable for footmen and unladen bullocks. A pass covered with 
perpetual snow is between Sonhur and Sangra. (Leech.) 


No. 28. 


JALALABAD to YARKAND, tHrovex CHITRAL, BADAKHSHAN, anp PAMER 
KHU’RD. 
1. K6nan—12 kos. 
A large town, river Kunar; a fort. 
2. AsmMaRr—12 kos—24 kos. 
A large place; a fort. A nullah or stream from the Bajawar direction joins the Kanar 
river near this place; road along the left bank of the Kunar river as far as stage 
No. 27, Chatteboi. 
SHAt—8 kos—32 kos. 
A fort; about 200 houses. 


Sancar—4 kos—36 kos. 
A fort ; about 100 houses. 


. Birxot—4 kos—40 kos. 
A fort; about 50 houses. 


. Narsat—8 kos—48 kos. 
A large place containing about 500 houses, and a fort; fertile country; rice grown 
in great abundance. 


(Rarak ZinsaRpaR—3 kos—651 kos. 
| Steep ascent for about half a mile at this place. The river “ Bashghalok,” which 
| runs through the Siahposh K4faristan, joins the Kunar river at this place. 
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Katatak—5 kos—56 kos. 
The Chitral territory commences; a fort; about 100 houses. 


. Kata D6rGs—4 kos—60 kos. 
A fort; a large place having about 1,000 houses. 


10. K1s...6 kos—66 kos. 
A village; 100 houses. 
11. Buruz—8 kos—74 kos. 
A village; 200 houses. 
12. Cotmak KGn—5 kos—79 kos. 
A village; 100 houses. 
13. YuaHur—3 kos—82 kos. 
A village; 100 houses. 
14. Dantn—6 kos—88 kos. 
The city of Chitral is about a kos distant from this place on the other bank of the 
river. Danin is a village containing about 100 houses. 
15. KoeHaz—20 kos—108 kos. 
A village; 200 houses. On the road are two places called “Rah” and “ Kari” 
where the road is very narrow. : 


16. Marot—6 kos—114 kos. 
A village ; 100 houses. 
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17. Bazivs—6 kos—120 kos. 
A village; 100 houses. 


18. REsHan—12 kos—132 kos. 
A village ; 200 houses; road narrow. 


Buni—12 kos—144 kos. 
A village; 200 houses. 
19.4 Avi—5 kos—149 kos. . 
| A large village. A road from this place across the river leads to Shagram, Miragam, 
2 large places. 
20. Mastoco—15 kos—164 kos. 
A fort; 200 houses. 


21. Cuai1viny—4 kos—168 kos. 
A fort; 50 houses. 


22. Brpur—8 kos—176 kos. 
A village containing about 100 houses. 


23. Kuvurvz—6 kos—182 kos. 
A village; 50 houses. 


24. Pour—9 kos—191 kos. 
A village; 100 houses. 


25. Darsanp—4 kos—196 kos. 
A fort containing a small garrison ; no habitation. 


26. Kava Z1aBea, or “Sani-YaRKHUN —8 kos—203 kos. 
No habitation; rich valley; pasture. 


27. As-1-GarM, or “ CHaTrrBor"—15 kos—218 kos. 

No habitation. A hot spring and a lake at the foot of the Chitral Pass, which is at 
times closed like the Kivordas (Shayok) glacier at the foot of the Karakoram 
pass, by avalanches from the pass (Chitral) for 2 or 3 years continuously, after 
which it bursts forth in a torrent which falls into and swells the river Kunar, that 
rises in the pass (Chitral), and runs about a mile to the west of the lake. It is a 
small stream here, and is, known by the name of the pass. The boundary of Chitral 
ends here. 

28. Pik Knar—16 kos—233 kos. 

Beyond the pass which runs across the range (“ Karakoram”) for 11 kos thus :— 

7 the base near Chattiboi to the summit, a gentle gradual ascent for about 

os. 

Thence a plateau or elevated level plain about 4 kos wide, flanked by high rides on 
pan side through which the road lies in length from south to north about 
5 kos. ° 

The descent from the northern extremity of the plateau to the base on the other side 
of the range equally gentle and sloping with the ascent. A staging place at the 
base called ‘‘ Kampir Pilat,” 3 kos. 

The plateau, which is known by the name of the “ Dusht-i-Birughil,” is a rich pasturage, 
where both the Badakhsh&nf and Chitral people take large herds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, horses, camels and yaks to graze in summer. 


Laden camels and horses pass through the “ Dara” (Pass) with ease; it is practicable 


also for laden carts. It is closed by snow for 3 months—December, January, and 
February. 


SaBHAD-I-VaKHAN.—5 kos.—238 kos. 


In a plain open country. The river Oxus, called here “ Dariai Panj,” is crossed 
29. on the road. It is here fordable throughout the year. “Sarhad-i-Vakhan” is 
a town containing 1,000 houses. 
ABSHOR S8TREAM.—10 kos.—248 kos. 
No habitation. At the foot of an insulated range of the Pamer mountains. 


The Abshér stream, which rises in these mountains, joins near this point the river 
Jihan or Oxus. Road in the valley of the Oxus along the right bank of the 
river. 
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30. LanGcak S1Raxk-CH0-Pax—6 kos—254 kos. 
Road as above. Much snow falls during winter, but the road is never closed. Water, 
grass, and fuel plenty on the road. 


31. DasHT-1-M1zza Moran (in Pamér Khiird, subject to the ruler of Sarikal or “ Tasbkir- 
ghan.”’)—6 kos—260 kos. 
Road in a plain level country (Pamér steppe); full of verdure. 


32. KanawanN Basoi—6 kos.—266 kos. 

Road in a plain level country (Pamer steppe) ; full of verdure. Two roads separate 
here to Tashkurghan: one to the right by Karanchunkar pass, the other to the left 
through Pamér Khird. The road to the left, which is both shorter and easier, is 
as follows :— 


33. CHakMaKLIG—10 kos.—276 kos. 
In the Pamér steppe ; road good; no habitation. Grass, water, and fuel in plenty. 


34. AxtasH—10 kos.—286 kos. 
In the Pamér steppe; road good; no habitation. Grass, water, and fuel in plenty ; 
several springs i water. A road to Kashgarh branches off at this point, due north. 
It is followed by caravans bound to Kashgarh. 


35. Foot oF THE “ BakzasH” Pass OB Daka SaktkUL—10 kos.—296 kos. 
In the Pamér steppe road good; no babitation. Grass, water, and fuel in plenty ; 
several springs of water. A road to Kashgarh branches off at this point, due north. 
It is followed by caravans bound to Kashgarh. 


36. N1zaTasH—10 kos.—306 kos. 
Beyond the pass. Easy ascent and descent; passable for laden ‘ yabus’ (horses) and 
camels. No habitation. 


37. JaNGaLak—10 kos.—316 kos. 
No habitation. The road lies along a stream (“ Ab-i-Barzash”) in a valley full of 
vegetation, water, and fuel. 


TizN1F—10 kos.—326 kos. 
38. A large place containing more than 100 houses. 
TASHKURGHAN—1 kos.—327 kos. 
Capital of the Sarikul or Tashkirghan territory held by Bachief, who is nominally 
subject to the Yarkand Umban. 
Two roads divide, one to the right which passes through a difficult mountainous country 
with three high passes, viz., the ‘‘ Kandar,” covered with perpetual snow; the 
** Arpatallak ;” and the “ Ughriat ;” and the other to the left, which is much easier, 
and runs as follows :— 


39. Dasut-1-SaFaRIKHO IN ILaka TasHKURGHAN—12 kos—339 kos. 
In a plain (valley of Tashkuirghan). No habitation. Water, grass, and fuel in abund- 
ance. Road good. 


40. AGHIL (In InaKka TasHKURGHAN)—12 kos—351 kos. 
A cattle-shed in a pasture land at the foot of the Yambeelak and Chachiklik Pass. 


41. Danan-1-TanoiTar,—15 kos—366—kos. 

Beyond the pass; a halting place on the bank of the small stream ‘“ Tangitar”, (in 

askurghan), 

The pass, which commences at Aghil and ends at Dahan-i-Tangitar, is about 4 kos wide, 
covered with vegetation, with gentle ascent and descent. The road for the most 
part winds along the course of the Tangitar stream (which rises in the Chackilak 
“aaron in the pass. Little or no snow falls in winter; never closed; no 

bitation. 


42. PasgaBaT,—5 kos—371 kos. 

Beyond the pass; a halting place on the bank of the small stream “Tangitar” (in 
Tashkurgan). 

A village containing about 200 houses of pastoral Kirghiz, in a rich fertile valle 
(between two low ranges of hills,—the “ Kiziltah” and the “Charling”), whi 
extends to Kaiz-Aghzi, stage No. 44 following. 

The road between, Nos. 41 and 42 lie along the Tangitar stream, which takes here the 
name of Pasrabat, and running in an easterly direction joins the river Yérkand at 
Chiraghtang. 
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43. TuaHan (IN YARKAND)—16 kos—386 kos. 

In the valley. Road lies along the Charling stream, which is fordable all the year 
round, as far as Kaiz Aghzi, No. 44. Tughan is inhabited by pastoral Kirghiz. An 
insulated mound or ridge covered with grass, called the “Chehl Gimb4z” (a dome 
containing 40 tombs), is crossed on the road about 8 kos distant from Pasrabat. 


44. Katz AGHZI, aT THE FOOT OF THE TIK-I-SaGHRIK Pass—15 kos—401 kos. 

The valley euds here, at the confluence of two streams, the “ Kiziltagh” and the 
‘“‘Charling”’, which flowing in a south-east direction for about 10 kos falls into the 
Yarkand river. 

45. YULBASHI (a spring of water)—15 kos—416 kos. 

Beyond the Tik-i-Saghrik pass (a low range of. hills, where little or no snow falls in 
winter), which extends for about a mile. It is rather a difficult pass, with steep 
ascent and descent not practicable for laden animals except the yak. 

Yulbashi (habitation of nomad Kirghizes) lies in the Dasht-i-Shaitangum, a large 
barren desert containing patches of greenish sand and hard gravelly soil, commen- 
cing at the foot of the Tak-i-Saghnik range, and running for about 40 miles in the 
direction of Yarkand (north-east) to within a short distance of Yakrik, following 

. There is no habitation and no water on the road through the desert except 
at Yulbashi. Travellers carry water with them in a water bag ( Kokowur,” Turki 
name) made of yak skin by the Kirghiz. 


46. Yaxrrx (on a canal cut from the river Yarkand)—20 kos—436 kos. 
Road through the desert to nearly a kos of Yakrik, a large village which has an 
Urthang or Chinese police post, and about 500 houses inhabited by Yarkandis. 
On the road there is ahalting place where travellers put up under a tree, called 
Yulghuz Taghrak. 


47. KnorrsikK—12 kos—448 kos. 
A village containing about 200 houses in the plain of Yarkand. Road along a canal. 


~ 44. Yirxanvd.—12 kos.—460 kos. 
City. Road along the Urpi canal. 


Nor ON THE ABOVE Rovurs. 
e road from Jalalabad to Chattiboi lies in the valley of the Kdnar river along the left b 
The vale is thickly populated and well cuitivated. : mor Unrer 


hitrdl Pass is mere the easiest of all the pastes over the Karakoram or Hindt KGsh range, that lead 
from Ladakh, meee i unis : es ee ae Eid waa eee &c., ore ting the Changchenmo Pass 

re isn? habitation ween No. ashto-Mirza Murad to No. 38 Tiznif. Travellers tak i : 
this journey from Sarhand-i-Wakhad, No eUreeee er 


. 29. 
The Shaitan-i-gum desert is another unhabited track. Travellers carry provisions from T 
Kalz-Aghzi (41). P m Tughan (43) or 


The route is open throughout the year, except for 2 or 3 months, December, January, and February 
Chitral Pass is closed by snow. (Makamed Ameen.) : ; 2 7 when the 


No. 29. 
KABAL to BOKHARA By BAMIAN, TAHKTAPUL anv BALKH. 


1. ARGHANDEH—14 miles. 


A village on the Ghazni road. Supplies procurable in small quantities; water plenti- 
ful; grass scarce. Road tolerably good, passing through a succession of gardens and 
nes by water-courses brought from the Kébal river; one ‘nullah’ 
crossed. 

2. Rbstamu Kuatt—8 miles—22 miles. 

A village ; supplies and water procurable, grass plentiful but coarse. The road 

rabies or guns crosses over the Arghandeh pass; the pass is of no height, 

ut the ascent is bad, being very rocky; at the summit there is about 24 miles 
of undulating tableland. e descent into the valley of the K4bal river is at 
first abrupt. This pass may be avoided by following the Ghaznf road us far as 
Maed4n and then marching up the Kébal river. Though only 8 miles, a troop of 
Horse Artillery took 7 hours between Arghandeh and Rustam Khél. : 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


KABAIL TO BOKHARA. 


JALREZ—10 miles~32 miles. 
A village; supplies and water procurable, grass rather scarce. Road generally rough 
and stony, passing through a well cultivated valley. 


Sar-i-CoasmMa—10 miles—42 miles Elev. 
A spring of water, one of the sources of the K4bal river. Road very rough, stony, 
and narrow. 


. Unkr Pass—Foot or—9 miles—51 miles. 


Water procurable, grass scarce; encamped at the foot of the pass. Road for 6 miles 
very fair, occasionally running along the slopes of hills; the last 3 miles it is very 
stony, with two steep but short ascents at the end of the stage. The ascent 
throughout is considerable, and the valley narrows very much, 


. Urt—5 miles—56 miles. 


A village on an undulating plateau, 6 miles broad; water procurable, grass scarce. 
The Unae pass, over which the road leads, consists of a succession of very steep 
ascents and descents; guns require the aid of drag ropes. A troop of Horse 
Artillery took two days in accomplishing this five miles. 


. Garpan-1-Drwak—6 miles 4 furlongs—62 miles 4 furlongs. 


A village near the Helmand; water and grass plentiful; road tolerably good, passes 
over four rather high spurs, and crosses the Helmand (24 or 3 feet of water in July) 
at the end of the stage. 


SisH Kata—7 miles-—69 miles 4 furlongs. 

A small village; grass and water plentiful; road fair, entering the valley of Siah Sung. 
A small but rapid stream runs dows this valley, and is crossed several Gate: A wall 
of rock stretches across this defile, and Jeaves such a narrow passage that the road 
ascends the hill to the left. Guns require drag ropes. 


. Kanzar—6 miles—765 miles 4 furlongs. 


A village on the south of the Irak pass; a few supplies, water and grass plentiful ; 
road indifferent, sometimes on high ground, at other times in the valley of Si&h 
Sang; strong ground, intersected by nullahs on the high ground ; bog in the valley. 
At Kah ar the road divides, one to the right leading over the Irak pass, the other 
to the left over the Hajikhak and Kalu pass. 

These three Kotals are the most westerly of all the passes that led over the Hindi 
Kush range. 

Inkx Pass—5 miles 4 furlongs—81 miles. 

Water procurable; a camp at the foot of the Kotal. Road fair, occasionally passing 

over rocky and boggy bits of ground. 


As-1-InkK—6 miles 4 furlongs—87 miles 4 furlongs. 

Encamped in the valley; water procurable ; the ascent over the Kotal is not very steep. 
The road is straight and tolerably free from rock, the descent is steeper; it sould 
take a working party of 800 men a whole day to pass over a battery of 6-pounders. 
For camels the road is not good. From the foot of the Kotal, the road traverses a 
narrow stony valley for about 4 miles. 


InXkx—4 miles—91 miles 4 furlongs. 
A village situated in a tolerably open and cultivated valley; water and grass procur- 
able. Koad very bad, leading through a rugged stony valley, and descending rapidly 
the whole way. 


ZoHAK—6 miles—97 miles 4 furlongs. 

A village; water and grass ay coats At 2 miles the road passes over tbe Kushi 
Ghat, which is more difficult but not so high as the Ir&k Kotal. The ascent is 
exceedingly steep; at the summit is a tableland of some length. The descent, 
though not so steep, is very bad, with a dangerous precipice to the right. The 
road enters a deep ravine, and then crosses over another small ghat; it took 
Nb party of 800 men a whole day to pass a troop of Horse Artillery over 

is march. 


BiurAN—9 miles 4 furlongs—107 miles ; Elev. abont 8,000 feet. 
A town ; supplies and water procurable ; road fair, being tolerably free from rocks. The 
Bamian river is crossed several times. 
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AxrkBAtT—16 miles—122 miles. 

A village in a valley. The road for the greater part of the way leads over narrow 
paths in the valley, with the river below, the bed of which is so frequently blocked 
up with large stones as to pee being taken along it ; it then passes over 
a steep ascent, and ends with a difficult descent to Akrabat. 

SakGHAN—20 miles—142 miles. 

A village in a well cultivated valley; water and grass plentiful. For one and a half 
mile the road continues along the western extremity of the valley, then it enters a 
gorge of the mountains, and ascends by a long, winding, stony pathway to the 
summit of the Akrébaét pass, about 10,000 feet high. The descent is very similar, 
both being impracticable for guns without considerable labor; the road then 
traverses a narrow winding valley, with high rugged rocks on either side. 

Kamarp—18 miles—160 miles. 

A veg water, supplies, and forage procurable. The road is very difficult, crossing 
the Kotul-i-Dundan Shikan or “ teeth-breaker ;” this pass, from the shelving nature 
of the earth that forms it, is easier for camels than any other animals. 

MotTHER—18 miles—178 miles. 

Avi r e; i tolerable; crossing the Kara Kotal pass, the villages of Parjinbagh 
an ; 

DoXks—18 miles 4 farlongs—196 miles 4 furlongs. 

A large village ; road along a valley. 


. Ro1—20 miles— 216 miles 4 furlongs. 


A large village on the defile of the Khulm river. 


KGram—20 miles—236 miles 4 furlongs. 
A village in a fertile but narrow mountain glen; thence a road to Sar-i-pdl. 


. San-1-BAGH—13 miles 4 furlongs—250 miles. 


A village in a cultivated valley. 


. AEBAK—20 miles—270 miles. 


A large village near the Déra-i-Zind4n. So high are the rocks of this defile that the 
eun is excluded in some parts during the mid-day. The village of Sarkanda is passed 
about half-way. Ferrier says the road from Kuram is execrable, covered with 
rounded stone and broken by water-courses and brushwood. 


. Hazrat SGLtrAn—17 miles-—287 miles. 


Pass Ghaznfyak about 13 miles; many villages passed in the openings in the pass. 


. KoGum or TasHKEURGHAN—20 miles—307 miles. 


A town ; supplies and water plentiful ; hence aroad to Kunduz, 70 miles. Pass many 
villages in little openings in the pass. 


. Mazak-1-SHakir—34 miles—341 miles. 


A town ; supplies and water abundant. oad traversing a plain and crossing over the 
Abdi Kotul, an easy low pass; thence a road goes to Bamian, avoiding Aebak. 


. ToxutTaPOL—8 miles 4 furlongs—349 miles 4 furlongs. 


A large town, 10,000 houses ; supplies and water abundant; plain, open country. 


. Batka—8 miles—3657 miles 4 furlongs. 


An old large town; supplies and water abundant. 
Maniixk—20 miles—377 miles 4 furlongs. 

A village; road over a plain. 
TO6RKMAN Kata—20 miles—397 miles 4 furlongs. 

A small village; road ovér a sandy plain. 
Oxvus River— Bank or—27 miles—424 miles 4 furlongs. 

Encamped on the banks of the Oxus ; water and forage abundant. 
IsPintopa—27 miles—451 miles 4 furlongs. 

No habitation, no grass, and no water procurable on the road. 
SuHo6rxaDakK—27 miles—478 miles 4 furlongs. 

No habitation; water brackish from wells. 
Kirsinak—27 miles—6065 miles 4 furlongs. 

A Tarkman camp; water brackish froma spring; pass Kizhuduk (or “ Maiden’s 

Well”), a staging place on the road. 
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. Karsxi—27 miles—532 miles 4 furlongs. 


A large town ; supplies, water, and forage abundant. 


. Kxoza MosA8ax—33 miles—566 miles 4 furlongs. 


The road from Karshi to Karawal leads along a flat, gravelly steppe, suited for wheeled 
carriages; close to this spot low sandy hillocks approach the road, and only termi- 
nate near the ruins of Muma Jurghate (16 miles from Bokhara). 

Karawat—-25 miles—590 miles 4 furlongs. 

The road as above. 

BoxkHsaka—27 miles—617 miles, 4 furlongs. 

The road as above. (Wood—Burnes.) 


No. 30. 
KABAL to BOKHARA sy tHE KAOSHAN PASS. 


. Fsom KApat To AxsanXke—18 miles. 


A small town in the Daman-i-Koh. 


. Cokrixka—18 miles—36 miles. 


A small town in the Déman-i-Koh, at the foot of the Hindi Kush range, the mart 
of the trade passing into Turkistén by the passes of the Hindi Kush. Caravans 
ae = from this place to carry with them for their journey over the 
Hin ‘ 


. KaosH{n—24 miles—60 miles. 


A village. For an account of the Kaoshin Pass, vide the article of that name. 


. Kata Sanae—14 miles—74 miles. . 


A halting place; no habitation. 


. Tor or Pass—8 miles—82 miles. 


Kaprataz—20 miles—102 miles. 
GorRsAKHTAR—17 miles—119 miles. 


. Kminzan—16 miles.—135 miles. 


A village with fort across the pass on the Turkistan side. 
Kr1iaGaE—14 miles—149 miles. 
A small v . The Khinjan stream is crossed at a distance of a mile from 
Khinjan. Grass, water, and fuel procurable ; road good in a dara or pass. 


. Gudri—20 miles—169 miles. 


A large place with a market in a wide valley. Caravans buy provisions to take with 
them over the Hindu Kush at this place. Road in a dara for the first four kos. 


. Baskt—12 miles—181 miles. 


Road in a plain between hills. River Kunduz crossed at a distance of about four 
kos from Ghori. This is a halting place; there is no habitation, no trees; fuel and 
grass scarce. 

ArBak—18 ee yt 

A large village. One of the stages on the road by B4mfdén. Thence to Bokhara. Vide 

Route No. 29. (Leech.) ? 





No. 31. 
KABAL to FARAJ KHAN. 


, AxsERaAR—18 miles. 


A village of 20U houses. Water from a stream. 
Bieu-1-ALaM—10 miles—28 miles. __ 

Six forts and 800 houses. Water from a stream. 
Kunosa KuipefsateaH—12 miles—40 miles. 

Sixty houses; water from the Panjshér river. 
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4. BArakzaE—4 miles—44 miles. 
Two forts; 40 houses. Water from a stream. 
5. ZarsHor—10 miles—64 miles. 
One hundred houses; water from a stream. The road leads over the Solanak Pass, 
which in some places is so narrow as only to admit a single horseman. 
6. Guain-1-BaLa—11 miles—65 miles. 
Thirty houses. Water plentiful from a stream. 


7. IsHPp1—28 miles—93 miles. Elev. 
Three thousand houses in the whole valley. Water from a small stream. 
8. Faras Knan—30 miles—123 miles. Elev. 


Four hundred houses of Haz4ras in a plain. Water abundant from a small stream. 
From Faraj Khan to Darband is 12 miles. (Leech.) 





No. 382. 


KABAL to KALA-I-MARGHA. 


1, Kata Aut Shkn. 2, Zormat Vatiey. 3, SHér Kacu. 4, Coatax. 5, Mtésa Kuen. 
6, Matinpa. 7, Pawan. 8, Uxorf. 9, UsuuAn. 10, Dita. 11, Manste Karéz. 
12, Fir6éz. 13, Kana-1-Mareua. 
No particulars are given of this route, which is not direct, but is useful as showin 
that the whole Ghilzée country is practicable for artillery, Outram having had with 
him a battery of 9-pounders. (Otram.) 


No. 383. 


KABAL to PESHAWAR. 


Batt KHix—8} miles. : 

“The road after descending from the high ground near the east of K&bal, proceeds by 
the famous plain to the north-east, and passes through some low ground. At 
about three miles it crosses to the left by bridges over is Lagat and Khird (small) 
Ka4bal rivers; it thence runs through a swamp. The road is raised and covered 
with stones, rendering it difficult for horses and camels. This compelled us to take 
the road close to the left of the raised road. The latter part of the road is much 
better, though so narrow, being confined between ravines and a high bank, that 
it is bad for guns. The appearance of cultivation was lost after the sixth mile, 
and the road ran to the right close to the hills to the south and was free of stones ; 
but the whole was barren, no vestige of grass or any sort of vegetation was to 
be seen. Our camp was a mile beyond the village of Bhut Khak, wlaok is a small 
place. The Khturd Kabal river east and close tocamp. Thermometer at 3 Pp. m. 
64°. The elevation here is 6,247 feet, or 153 below Baber’s tomb at KAbal.” 


2. Katep KAsat—9 miles 1 furlong—17 miles 5 furlongs. 

“Shortly after leaving camp, the road lay close under the hills to the south. From 
Bbhut Kb&k there is a ‘kaffila’ (the Lataband Pass) which runs about 
south-east from camp and passes over the mountains to the left of the 
entrance to the pass, and comes out at the third march from Bhit-Kh&k at the 

iant’s tomb, about 30 miles distant. It is not fit for the passage of an army, nor 
or heavily laden camels. At 14 mile from camp you enter the pass of “ Kotal- 
Khird KA&bal.” The pass is formed by two chains of high mountains between 
which runs the Khtird K4bal river, confined within a very narrow channel. The 
cold was intense; the height of the mountains kept the rays of the sun from us, 
The length of the pass is about 6 miles, and the width not more than from 100 
to 200 yards, the road crossing the river 23 times. The mountains are of the 
most barren description, of dasal¢ and tron-stone, broken into precipices and c 
and without a particle of vegetation. On leaving the pass there is a perceptible 
ascent. The entrance to the pass is about south-east, and its termination about 
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east.* Having debouched from the pass, the village of Khurd K&bal is about 
14 mile distant, the road Slice to the left and there being a perceptible 
ascent. The elevation at the is 7,466 feet, or 1,219 feet above our 
ground: Thermometer at 3 p.m. 64° incamp. The river to the rear; hills to the 
ront; the village about a mile to the rear of the left. Many camels lost to-day.” 


3. Tezin—12% miles—30 miles 4 furlongs. 

‘The road was a moderate ascent to the east for about 3 miles and good. About half- 
way crossed several slight ascents and descents and some few streamlets. 

‘Thence commences the Haft-Kotal,t or so many ranges of hills over which the 
road runs. It then enters the bed of the Rud-i-Tezin, running nearly due north ; 
after a winding descent through mountains variously stratified, it opens into the val- 
ley of Tezfn. The last descent is about three-fourths of a mile and very steep. The 
first half foftms nearly a semi-circle to the left, and the last half is nearly direct to 
the valley ; the direction of the march was east, and then north.[ There is another 
road to the left which leads into the valley lower down and beyond our camp, 
which was opposite to the debouché of the pass. The Rud-i-Tezin, which runs 
down the pass, discharges itself into the Kabal river at Tarobi.§ The village of 
Tezin was about a mile south from camp. . 

“ Farther south the valley is crossed by a range of mountains wooded from their base 
to their summit. To the west of north and to the east are other mountains. The 
valley is not above 1,000 yards broad and is barren, with the exception of a few 
ao of cultivation.|| Thermometer at 3 p.m. 66°. The elevation of the Tezfn 

ass is 8,173 feet, 707 feet above the last ground ; that of the Tezfn valley 6,488, 
or 1,685 feet below the pass; and as the chief descent is in the last 5 miles, it 
would give a fall of one foot in sixteen —the greatest we had yet met with.g” 


4. THe Grant's (Ok FuQUEER’s) ToMB ON THR TEzin—8} miles—39 miles. 
“The road descended the bed of the Ruid-i-Tezin due north generally, or ascended 
some spur of the mountains which ran into it. The valley was about 1,000 to 
1,200 yards wide, crossing the same streams frequently as on the last march. The 
whole of the way was covered with round loose stones, and more difficult than the 
Bolan Pass, over a continual ascent and descent of loose stones, splitting the bul- 
locks’ feet and pag! them incapable of moving. The valley widened a good 
deal during the march, but still it was a valley of stones and worse than the 
Boldn Pass, equally sterile, with bad instead of good water: ** the latter part 
of the road worse than the first. The only forage were a few stunted bushes and 
coarse grass for the camels.f¢ About half-way there is a small tower on the hills 
to the left. The Tezin empties itself into the K4bal river about 15 miles to the 
north of Tarobi. The kafila road (Lataband Pass) passes down from the hills 
to the left by a steep descent about a mile beyond the Giant’s Tomb—a descent 
in to-day’s march. Thermometer at 3 Pp. Mm. 75°.” 
6. RGp-1-Kata Sana.— 4} miles—43 miles 6 furlongs. 
“The road straight in a continuation of the valley of Tezin. We took the road to 
the right, nearly due east. For half a mile passed over a stony level road; 





® Icould perceive no place in the pass by which a person could ascend these mountains The streams were 
frozen in many places, and as the water splashed up on our cloaks it froze on them. On getting out of the pass 
to aspot where the sun’s rays shone on it, I saw a trooper of the lst Bombay Cavalry who was nearly frozen. 

In a military point of view, this pass is a very formidable obstacle to the march of an army to or from Jalélabdd 
and Peshawur, andthe kafila path is out of the question in military operations; but the passage of either could 
be easily disputed. 

+ Or seven passes. The descents are long and the declivities eee: two of the descents are considerable, and 
six others in succession, so that it should properly be called the Hasht Xofal or eight passes. The last is a very 
stony pass (like the Bolan) with water-courses. 

‘ t iC enemy might dreadfully annoy a column moving down this last descent, as they would have a flanking 
re on 

§ The Gorband, the Uzbin and RGd-i-Tezfa all join and fall into the Kédbal river near the same place, 
and the bed of these three rivers form so many passes to the high ridge between Kabal and Jaléifbdd. 

|| The holly and eome few stanted shrubs were observed among the rocks. 

| Many hackeries came up late at night; some did not come to camp for two days, and were plundered. 

** There is a spring of water on the other side of the hil] on the right, distant about 3 miles. The water of 
the RGd-i-Tezin at one camp ran over, it is said, a vein of iron. 

++ We lost a great many camels, and many were said to have died from eating some poisonous bushes. Grain 
wae procurable in small quantities from the villages in the valley beyond camp (Serobee, &o., 4 or 5 miles off). 


164. 
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then commenced the first ascent. There are four ascents and descents. At the 
end of the second descent, and between it and the third ascent, is a stony valley 
and a small stream called the “ Barik-4b.” There is an old fortification on 
a hill by the side of the stream. The third ascent is the steepest. The last is 
the longest and greatest descent. The whole road stony, and must be very difficult 
going to Kabal. The valley in which the camp was is called ‘‘ Rid-i-Kata Sang.” 
No village nor cultivation seen. Bariek-&b * is 5,313 feet, or 1,175 feet below the 
valley of Tezin. Thermometer at 3 P. m. 72°.” 


6. JaGDaLaK—7} miles—51 miles, 2 furlongs. 

“The road lay first 3 miles east over some steep spurs or hillocks, running down 
to the Kata Sang. Then the valley widens, and you Pass a ‘chokee’ on the 
left. At 4 miles enter the gorge of the Pari Dara pass, taking a direction 
to the south. The pass is the bed of the Jugdulluk river. It is about 3} 
miles in extent; it is very narrow and stony, with an ascent. The pass winds 
several times almost at right angles. The average width is about 40 or 50 yards; 
but there are the places where it is less than 10 feet; indeed one only of 6 feet, 
so that if any animal fell the road would be stopped till it should be removed. 
The almost perpendicular cliffs on both sides appear as if threatening the de- 
struction of the traveller. A small party of armed men would stop the passage of 
any force which had entered it. e road passes so much over water, that in 
certain seasons it would much impede the march of troops. This difficult pass is 
in some respects not unlike the defile of the ‘ Valley of Hell” between Neustadt 
and Fribourg. f To the west of the pass a road crosses the mountains which 
completely turns the pass. { Lieutenant Colonel Wade moved by the roads 
over the hills, but his guns went through the pass. From the entrance to the 
Khird Kabal pass to Jagdalak, a distance of 42 miles, there is a succession of passes 
and defiles, more difficult than any road we had yet seen. They beggar de- 
scription.’’§ . 

7. SGxxuis—13 miles—64 miles 2 furlongs. 

The road east for the first one-half mile was an ascent up the river. Then came a very 
steep ascent for about 300 yards, very trying for laden animals. This can be 
avoided by passing over a small kotal (pass) to the right, on descending which there 
is a ruined fort, but it is a circuitous route; some baggage went that way. 


On attaining the top of the steep ascent you are on the crest of the ridge of the 
Kotal-i-Jagdalak, where the river has its rise; thence there is a rather precipitous 
descent for about 3 miles.|| For 7 miles the road crossed a succession of stee 
ravines, covered with loose pebbles, and of a most dreary aspect. To the sou 
the mountains of the Sufed Koh, covered with deep snow, bounded the view. 
‘‘ At about one mile from the valley of Hisérak, there 1s a very steep descent over 
ledges of rocks{ into the bed of the Sirkh-4b river, which is crossed by a bridge of 
one arch, through which the river rushes a perfect torrent. Though only 13 foot 
deep, it was difficult to cross the stream below to the left of the bridge. To the 
right near the ledge of rocks are the ruins of an old fort. To the north-east of 
camp is a small tower on the hills: to the south-west is the bridge. The river here 








* The country around belongs to Aughur Khan, the chief. It is a succession of barren hills, deep ravines, and 
gmal! rivulets, ranning to the K4bal river through valleys of stones, rarely exhibiting a few patches of cultivation. 
From the hills which bound the Kata Sang, the snowy range is visible on the south-east, and the Safed Koh is 
also seen rising in majestic grandeur above the rest. The scenery is very grand. 


+ To traverse the Black-Mountains from Neustadt to Fribourg, hg have for two hours to travel along a narrow 
valley between perpendicular rocks. This valley, or rather this crevice (at the end of which there is a torrent), is 
only a few paces wide and is named “ the Valley of Hell.” 


~ Theroad is parallel to the pass and leads over the hills to the left as you come from Jalalabad, and ends in the 
valley by which you enter the pass from KAbal (near the above-named c Oren; and is said to be a better road, 


bat not for guns. It is about 4 miles long. The command of the pass secure this road é hills b 
which the pass is formed. ro be as als ne 


§ The country is more barren than any we had yet seen, and our camels got less to eat. The feet of bullocks 
were knocked to pieces. 


[| A stream oomes from this side of the and runpin 1 i 
passes to the north to the Kébal river. pass, g parallel to the road for about 2 miles, crosses it, and 


G At this place the hackeries were obliged to stay till late at night, and the people were fired on all night ; the 
the wiebeee on the watch, came down and plundered them. The baggage did pot get into camp till the middle of 
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runs from west to east. The direction of our route to-day was east, and last half a 
little north. The valley still stony, and the width from to three-fourths of a mile. 
The valley, particularly to the south-west and village of Hisérak, has many orchards, 
vineyards, and corn-fields on the banks of the river, affording a pleasing contrast to 
the country we had hitherto passed through. The camp was supplied with corn, 
bhoosa, and abundance of the finest grapes, megranates, and vegetables. 
Thermometer at 3 p. u. 80°. The elevation at -Ab is 4,373, or 1,002 feet less 
than at our last ground.” 


8. SUrgp Saxna—9§ miles—74 miles. 

‘‘The road ran to the east my the valley, 800 or 1,000 yards wide, and for about 
two miles was as stony and difficult with ascents and descents as any we had 
over, and crossed by several rivulets winding their way to the al river. The 
valley now widened. At about 4 miles a tolerable road, crossing ravines and 
rivulets, running from south to north; then a steep ascent, a mile beyond which is 
Gandamuk, on the left of the road. The elevation is 4616 feet, or 243 feet 
above our last ground. Thence the road is good till within 3 miles of Suféd 
Sang, when it has most rugged descents crossing the Gandamak river with a 
stony bed. There is a bridge with a broken arch at Suféd Sang. The road to 
our camp crossed the stream to the left of the bridge with a steep ascent up to it. 
Camp south-west, half mile from the bridge, which except the arch is repairable.” 


9. FatrHXBpaD—12 miles—86 miles. 

“The road to-day lay to the north of east, and leaving the valley of Nimla on the right, 
ascending the heights along which it wound. e road hence has a precipitous 
descent (the valley along it to the right) over loose round stones, and crossing 
the Nimla turns to the south-east (left) and ascends an opposite hill, the steep 
of which is difficult for laden camels and wheeled carriages. The next 6 miles 
the roads are ascents and descents; there are three passes or defiles, crossing so 
many streams, over lonse stones of all sizes, until it enters the valley of Rud- 
Croad, * covered with grass. Camp at Fateh&béd, the elevation of which is 3,098 
feet, or 1,518 feet below our last ground. A fine view of the “Sufed Koh” to the 
south-west. Thermometer at 3 P. u. 80°.” 


10. S6ttAnPGR—7} miles—93 miles 4 furlongs. 
“The road just after leaving camp passed over a water-course, then over a low flat, 


sometimes of loose stones, and again crossing a slight sandy soil. To the south is 
seen the Sufed Koh. To the north flows a rivulet (Soorkh) running to the 
Kébal river. Along the banks of this stream were villages and patches of 
sugarcane. The last three-fourths of a mile is a deep heavy sand. The camp near 
the village of Siltanptir. The elevation here is 2,986 feet, or 812 feet lower than 
our last ground. Sultanptr, from the ruins near it, appears to have been a 
large place. The cultivation extends to the banks of the river, about 3 miles north.” 


11. Jat£LéABhv—9 miles—102 miles 4 furlongs. 
“The road, the first part, sandy, the next part stony, and the last part sandy. There is 
a sandy plain east, west, and south of Jalélabéd. This was once a flourishing town. 
The e evation | here is 1,964, or 322 feet below our last ground. Thermometer 


at 3 Pp. u. 92°. 


12. Af Bacokn—63 miles—109 miles 2 furlongs. 

“The road ran due east, first part sandy over a level plain, the greater part of which 
was under cultivation for nearly 3 miles ; thence crossed over a bed of stones; the 
rest of the road good, excepting two not difficult ravines and two or three water- 
courses; then a thick jungle of reeds, through which there was a path, which 
terminated in ravines and sandy hills about the sixth mile. At 42 minutes 
3 p. wu. a shock of an earthquake. Thermometer at 3 Pp. m. 92°. The elevation here 


is 1,911 feet, or 53 feet below the last ground.” 


13. To CHaR-DEH—14 miles—123 miles 2 furlongs. 
“The road lay almost due east, and for the first 3 miles was good and level, but on 


ascending a small hill we entered a wide, barren valley or stony desert, called the 











ira Beyond the valley the stream is called “ Karsee,” and comes from the Viseree District in the Khajeearee 
ory. 
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“Surkh Denkor” (surrounded with low hills), where in the months of April and 
May the deadly simoom prevails. This track was marched over for 9 miles, and 
there seemed to be desolation al) around. About 1} mile from camp was the small 
dilapidated village of Barik-&b: water-courses near it. The road then was sandy, 
and brought us to the banks of the Rood-Batei-Kot and cultivation; and crossing 
this stream we reached the village of that name, and in the valley was our camp. 
The KAbal river running to the north, the desert to the west, the ‘“Sufed Koh” to 
the south, and to the east the Khaebar range. The elevation at Barik-4b is 1,822 
feet, or 89 feet below our last ground. Thermometer at 3 Pp. 31. 88°.” 


14. HazArnao—113 miles—135 miles. 

‘‘There were two roads leading out of camp ;* the first part sandy. At about 3 miles 
crossed the dry bed of a nullah, and crossed between this and Haz4rnao two dry 
stony beds of hill streams. The middle part of the march the road stony for 2 or 
8 miles. The road generally pretty good, but sandy and stony, and crossing 
several small water-courses. irection the last half, east. The road ing over 
the Dusht (plain) led to Hazérnao, a cluster of villages, some of which have mud 
walls and towers, and a good deal of cultivation around the villages.t The village 
of Basool is at an elevation of 1,509 feet, or 313 feet below Barik-ab.” 


16. Daxa—9 miles—144 miles. 

“The road skirted the hills for some distance, avoiding a swamp, when it turned to the 
east along a level, gentle rise over a country for about 4 miles; then crossed several 
very small rivulets and some arable lands, and at 6 miles ascended the pass or 
narrow defile of Khurd Khaebar.[ On quitting the defile the road lies through 
the valley, and at two miles you come to where are two walled villages to 
the left of the road and distant about a mile; the Kabal§ river runs by them from 
west to east.|| The ground at Daka is covered with an efflorescence of soda for 
some distance from the river, and the ground is in consequence very damp: the 
surrounding land is covered with stones and hard sand. We found supplies here 
and a party of troops recently raised by Mr. Mackeson. The elevation at Lélptra 
is 1,404 feet, or 105 feet lower than Basool; it was north-west, and Daka east of 
our camp.” 


16. Lanpi KHANA—9 miles—153 miles. 

The entrance to the pass was a mile distant from camp. The road was to the south 
of east, over beds of loose stones and up a gradual ascent. The mountains on 
the north and south gradually contracting the pass, which turned at several points, 
being the bed of a mountain torrent. At about half-way in the pass the road 
was good and less stony. The width of the pass varies from 100 to 200 yards 
in the centre. In the last half there is a sensible rise. The pass narrows the 
latter part. The hills are generally precipitous, covered with stunted bushes. Our 
direction the last part of the march was east. The hills are not very high; on 
the highest, to the south, near camp, there is an old fort. The village of Landf 
Khan is south-east of camp, close under the hills on rising ground, distant about 
a mile, near which there is some cultivation; our camp was on high broken ground 
to the north. The pass near camp about quarter mile wide: water close to camp. 
The elevation here is 2,488 feet, or 1,084 feet above Lalpira. Thermometer 
at 3 Pp. mu. 78°. As the pass is nowhere above 200 yards wide, it is clear that it can 
be commanded by the native rifle from either side. 








® The nearest had a direction nearly east, but was found to be intersected by numerous ditches full of water. 
The other took a south-east direction, round some low hills, until it entered the Dusht (plain) about 3 miles off, over 
a good, even country, when it turned to due east, The two roads meet at Basool,{a village to the left, about half-way. 
¢ On the mountain to the north there is a black stratum (of slate), regarding which the natives have a tradition 
of the annual exit of a snake for food and his return to the mountain. 
¢t The defile is very narrow, in some places not admitting of two horsemen going abreast. It is about three 
usrters of a mile Jong. It is more like a deep narrow ravine with high banks in some parts. We found the road 
through it good, and the descent in it not dificult; but if the heights were occupied by troops, it would stop the 
advance of any force till the enemy were dislodged. 
§ Here called the Lunda or Lundee. 
| At the back of the mountains through which the road runs are numerous small forts, and the whole of the 
country is a succession of hills. At eae north-west, on the other side of the river, distant one and a half mile, 
is the fort of Saadut Khan, the most 7 of all the petty chiefs in the country; but he has no authority over 
the country between Peshawur and Daka, called the Ab-khana. He receives Budrika (money for passports or 
arwannahs) from all travellers, which is divided among the Ooloos or clan. Daksa has about 200 familles, and 
fhe place can furnish supplies for a considerable body. : 
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17. Ati Massipn—13% miles—166 miles 6 furlongs. 

There are two roads from Landi Khané, which after the ascent of the pass unite at 

the bottom of the descent. The lower is in the bed of the river, and is the most 

ipitous. The commencement of the steepest ascent was close to camp, and v 
abrupt for about 160 yards,* after which the rise is moderate, excepting two rather 
steep parte of no great extent. The road is about 12 feet wide, and to the right 
there is a Br sao towards the valley. After an ascent of about 2 miles you reach 
the top of the pass at an elevation of 3,373 feet, or 885 feet above Landi Khané, 
ora rise of about one in fifteen feet—the greatest we had yet met with. The 
direction from the ascent was about east, and the road described a portion of a 
circle to the south-east, where there is a police chokee stationed.t e descent 
from the hill is for about 3 miles, and the road and country more open. At the 
bottom of the descent you enter the valley of LAlbeg or Lalbeg-garhf.t 

After entering the valley there is an old fort on the hills to the right, which if 
in repair would annoy any troops moving towards Landi Khin&.§ The valley 
of Lalbeg-garh{ is about 6 miles long and 1} broad and is cultivated|| There 
are small villages on each side of the road, and you cross two dry stony beds in 
the valley. At the end of the valley, towards Nid Masjid, there are towers on 
either side of the road. On the left on the top of an isolated hill is a tope (or 
barrow) somewhat resembling that at Manikyala, but is disfi by a tower, said 
to have been built by Aurungzebe, on the top of it. Just before you leave the 
valley and to the west is Lohwargf, which it is said would answer for a canton- 
ment; hence 1} miles to Alf Masjfd. 

The valley was soon lost and the bed of the stream was confined by hills, until 
the road narrowed to about 70 feet, and did not widen much near Masjid. We 
passed several springs, one of lange volume issuing from the rocks which formed 
a considerable stream, down which lay the road to Ali Masjid. The pass here 
very much contracts, and in one place is not above 40 or 50 feet wide,** crossing 
almost entirely the rocky stream, till you arrive at Ali Masjid which is situated on 
a hill to s oe We encamped about a mile to the east of it. Thermometer 
at 3. Pp. M. 82°. 


18. Kapa beyond the pass—10 miles—176 miles 6 furlongs. 

The road lay through the bed of the river. After leaving camp our route was to the 
right, leaving the tower (Jaghir) on our left, on which side there is high ground 
and two other towers within 3 miles of camp and close together. The pass from 
camp was for 3 miles from 200 to ]50 yards wide, sometimes only as many feet; it 
then narrows to about 60 or 80 yards in some places, widening again at the debouché. 
The hills are higher for the first 3 miles, after which they are lower and rocky and 
more perpendicular. The road the first 3 miles over stony ground, crossing the 
river often, the latter part over shingles with a slight descent to the valley of 
Péshawar. The Chirah stream, which issues from the pass, irrigates the country 
near Kadam. From our last ground to the deboucké of the is 7 miles. 
There is a footpath which | over the hills from Jamrid, and is three miles 





* Difficult to walk up. 

+ When we reached the top, we could see the camp we had left. The road is formed very much like those at 
Simla. The top of the hill (as observed by Major Leech) is an admirable position for a fort, which could enfilade, 
with the most destructive effect, both the road from Dakka and that from Lelbeg (coming from Ali Mugjid). From 
the top of the hill a fire could be thrown on the winding road coming up to it, while it commands more directly 
the road going down from it. 

t The road up the ascent was good, and that of the descent had been repaired lately by Mr. Mackeson and was 
good ; there are some ascents also in this road. 

§ There is aplain of the Shanwarfs running to the north of this plain, in which {is the village of Luadgal> 
distant about 2 miles, whence a cross road | to the Tatara Pass, but it ence aoe wees: This is the left road, 
the right goes to Dakka. Luadgai is north-west from Tatara, and 9 miles in a direct line. 

The Kadapa is another pass and is a gun road, and goes by Masa Jod to Goshta, the left, which is not a gun 
road, goes to Lalpoor, a distance of 7 kos; this road is not so difficult as the Tatara one. 

The third or Ab--khana Pass (water-route) is a kafila road, bat dificult for the last two stages, obliging horsemen 
to dismount sometimes. 

But these passes are connected with the main pass, and could be secured very easily by sungabs, 4c. 

fl There are few eprin in this valley, and two tanks to collect water in: one was dry and the other did not 
contain much water; they have wells in the villages. 

|] These belong to the Malaks of the Khyber tribes. 

** Within pistol shot. 

++ The baggage was coming up all night and next day. 
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shorter than the route by the main road of the pass, but it is not a gun road. 
‘Thermometer at 3 Pp. u. 86°. Our camp was close under some low hills on which 
there is tableland to the west of Jumrood (where the Sikh camp is), a mile off, and 
close to the fort of Futtegurh. 

19. Koutsrr—7 miles—183 miles 1 furlong. 

The road lay east over a level plain. Shortly after leaving Kadam, the country is 
or open, the hills are more distant, and run into a low and distant range to the 
right. 

The road was over a sandy level and then stony plain, on which were seen man 
Tumult. The road towards Koulsir was sandy eit small stones. There is culti- 
vation near where our camp was. There was a descent in this day’s march. 
Jumrood is 1,670 or 763 feet below Ali Musjid. Thermometer at 3. p. m. 86°. 

20. PéisHawak—83 miles—191 miles 7 farlongs. 

The road was due east crossing two small canals, which were bridged and which 
appeared to take a direction to the north to join the KAbal river. We also crossed 
some ravines. ‘The elevation above the sea at Péshawar is 1,068 feet, or 602 feet 
below Jumrood, which gives a fall of about 1 in 76 feet. (Garden—Hough.) 


No. 34. 


ROUTE rrom KALAT (BELOCHISTAN) ro KALAPAT tn SEISTAN. 


1. Karez Nars Manamap Hostn— 
Country well cultivated along this march, and water abundant from ‘karez.’ Biloch 


population. 


Ow] 


. Dara— 
Population Baraks; country arid and sandy water from a ‘ karez.’ 
. Dru-1-Srrpke Srrrarkz KnAn— 
Inhabited by Biloches; road all the way over sand. On this march pass a quantity 
of “ balut” (oak) jungle ; water from wells dug in the sand. 

4. CHOKANI JaKI— 

Inhabited by Biloches: Sh&h Pasand Khan (Biléch) owns this village. Grass and 
forage are abundant, the population generally following a pastoral life. Road as 
in last march: water from wells. 


. Dara SHAH Pasanp KHAN— 

Road through a dara and encamped in it near a spring: no village. 

6. BApenko NOr-Kata— 

Over a sandy undulating desert to a ruined village on the banks of the Helmand. 

In the next three marches to Kallapat, b amfl Kh&n and Gumbat, the route 
traverses the cultivated valley of the Helmand, in the district of Seistin, which 
even the wild Biloche describes as infested by flies, and where the rays of the sun 
strike with such vigor on the soil, that even the camel of the desert is obliged to 
be housed to protect it from their all-powerful and destroying beams. (Lumsden.) 


oo 
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" No. 35. 
KALAT-I-GHILZAE to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN. 


1. Métapikp AkHtn—7 kos. 
Water from a karez: country tolerably cultivated, with occasional gardens; inhabited 


by Otak Ghilz4es, and the road crossing the Tarnak stream traverses a succession 
of small daras. 


2. Bagoat—7 kos—14 kos. 
over a plain: water from a karez. Here are numerous almond gardens, and the 


country generally is well cultivated. 


3. PrsHi— 
A Ghilzée halting place, at the foot of a ‘kotal’ and a spring. On the summit of 


of this hill is a town where the Ghilz4es transit duty is collected. 
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4. CHaoni—8 kos— 

Road bad, and country broken and hilly: two ‘kotals’ have to be crossed. Chaoni 
is the head-quaters of the chief of the Otak Ghilzées. Water from a karez and 
springs: country in the immediate vicinity cultivated. 

5. KaknAn—6 kos. 
An old Ghilzae fort ; road good over a level country, and water from springs. 
6. LoreHar—6 kos. 
Road tolerable; this village is on the boundary line between the Otak and Toki 
Ghilzh&es ; country undulating. At Lorghai are numerous karezes and a stream. 

7. Marena—S kos. 

Over a plain; some cultivation. Water from springs and karezes. 
8. Darwaza—7 kos. 

A Ghilzde encamping ground where there are numerous springs. 
9. Straani—6 kos. 

Over a plain: water abundant. 

10. Kasasa—~6 kos. 

Road through low hills; haltin Here at some springs on neutral ground between 

the Kékars, Mandukhél, and Toki Ghilzée tribes. 
11. Coasmuni—8 kos. 

In this march a small “kotal’ has to be crossed; remainder of the road over an 
undulating country. Chasmtnf is a valley with several small villages scattered 
over it, inhabited by Dhawi Ghilzaes. Water plentiful. 

12. Topan— ; 

Already mentioned as the 15th stage in the R4h-i-Mardf from Kandahar. 

Caravans leaving Kalat-i-Ghilzée pay a tax of Rs. 2-8 to the governor of that district, 
and at Chaoni they pay Re. 1-10 to the chief of the Ohtak Ghilzdes. (Lumsden.) 


No. 386. 


KANDAHAR to BIBY NANI mw tHe BOLAN PASS sy raz JAWAN ROAD. 


l. Kata-1-Hisi—l16 miles. 
Two hundred houses; a stream. 
2. MertA MAnDA—16 miles—32 miles. 
No houses; brackish water. 
8. Kava-1-FatuLa—14 miles—46 miles. 
Thirty houses; brackish water in the stream, sweet in the wells. 
. Puary oF KonsaK—30 miles—76 miles. 
No habitations; a good stream. 
. Kata AsptLta KHAN—24 miles—100 miles. 
Forts ; 30 houses Atchkzaes ; unwholesome water. 
. KaeEt-1-NaskvuLa—14 miles—114 miles. 
Thirty-five houses of Atchakzae and Kdkars ; good well water. 
. Kata Appt, RanmA&n - 34 miles—148 miles. 
Fifty houses; water from Lodha. 
. B6rs—16 miles—164 miles. 
Twenty houses of K&kars; water from Lodha. 
. SfanBatT—16 miles—180 miles. 
Houses to the left of Kakarsa; good water. 
10. ManamaD Kuét—20 miles—200 miles. 


Sixty houses of Mashwaénfs, Kakarea, and Ishmael Shér Biloches in the valley of 
Share good water. 


11. SHanfinAB—28 miles—228 miles. 

Thirty tents of Mahamad Shai and Mangal Brahilis ; good water. 
12. ZanD—20 miles—248 miles. 

Forty tents of Langéos ; good water. 
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13. ManeocHir—28 miles—276 miles. 


Four tents of 


14. JAwan—36 miles— 312 miles. 


Few tents in the hot weather of Jawanis, 50 in the cold; good stream. 


15. Brst Nanfi—16 miles—328 miles. 


1. 


This is a kafila road. There is a difficult pass between Mahammad Khél and Shirfné4l; 
there is also a difficult narrow pass between the plain of Kohjak and the fort 
of Abdila Khan. The latter half of the road from Mangochar to JawAn, after 
passing over a hill, is difficult from large stones. This road is frequented more than 
the Shall road on account of the light duties levied on’ it, and on account of the 
other roads being infested by Kakars. The pass of Kohjak is sometimes rendered 
impassable in the winter from snow, otherwise the road is traversable all the year 
round. (Leeck.) 


No. 87. 
KANDAHAR to DERA GHAZI KHAN. 
As far as Kala-i-Abdila, vide Route No. 238. 


SHAnpAv—6 kos. 
This is a Tarfn village situated in a narrow valley; the road in this day’s march is 
through the well cultivated and thickly inhabited valley of Peshfn. 


2&3. MareHat—z2 marches. 


4. 


10. 


‘11. 


The first is nine hours’ walk to a village (name forgotten), situated at the head of the 
same glen as Shahdad, only higher up. Marghat is inhabited by Simantha Kakars, 
partially subject to the ruler of Peshin. Water plentiful from ‘ karez’ and springs. 

SImANTHA— 

The head-quarters of the section of K&kars who bear the same name. It is situated 
in a amphitheatre of hills, the soil producing rich crops irrigated from ‘karez’ 
and springs; this is a very long march through an undulating and partially culti- 
vated country, with here and there a cluster of houses. 


. DarcaE—8 hours. 


A difficult ‘kotal’ has to be crossed in this march, and there is a great scarcity of 
water both on the road and at Dargae iteelf, where it is only procurable from one 


‘karez.’ 


. Sak-1-Borf—S8 hours. 


This is a tolerable road crossing several small ‘kotals:’ country alternate hill and 
dale, the latter generally cultivated and occupied by Kakars. Sar-i-Bori is the name 
given to the last village, situated at the head of the Bori plain: water plentiful. 


. Bori—8s hours. 


This is a large walled town and capital of the K&kars. The name is also given to the 
district generally, which is tolerably level, cultivated, and sprinkled with 
Ka&kar villages. Water from various springs and ‘ karez.’ 


. Maxutrar—8 hours. 


Through a country very similar to that in yesterday’s march. Makhtar is a small 
Kakar village or rather encamping place, for the people are all nomadic, subsisting 
on the produce of their flocks and herds. Water very scarce, and only procurable 
from a brackish spring. 


. BazHani—9 hours. 


This is a Lint village, a little off the road, on the side of which there is a tank 
where merchants and travellers usually encamp; the road in this march is decidedly 
bad through a hilly district. Water everywhere scarce. 

Barxuan—8 hours. 

A village belonging to the Kethran Biloches, without whose protection and escort 
it is not safe to cross this district, infested as it is by plundering parties of Marris. 
Country asin yesterday's march, with afew scattered hamlets in some of the 
darahs. Water at Rukhar from a good spring. 

MAxanfi. 

(Also called Sakhi Sirwar’s ziarat.) This is a long and difficult day’s march. Im- 

mediate'y after leaving the last ground, the road crosses a stream which divides 
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iteelf into two branches (of these goes down the Bozd4r country and Sar- 
ragh pass, and by this road many of the difficulties of this march can be avoided). 
Country bleak and barren; water to be found in occasional springs in the different 
“daras.” A high steep range of mountains have to be crossed by a path known 
as the Paiwat Kotal; the road is reported very difficult for camels and yabus. 
Makanf is a small ziarat with one or two ‘fakirs’ houses, and a few trees near a 
ne at Ae a er} es hills and on our own salted From Makéni it is but 
wo marches of 8 and 9 hours ively, passi h the vi of Chota 
DUAGLIMi cai ee 


No 88. 
KANDAHAR to DERA ISHMAIL KHAN. 


1. Kata Monmanp—6 kos. 
Over the Kandah&ér plain. The water here is from springs, but brackish. A little 
cultivation in the neighbourhood. 


2. Taruk—6 kos—12 kos. 
Over a sandy plain; encamping ground on the bank of the Tarnak river, from 
which water is procured. 


8. Wiitea1—5 kos—17 kos. 
In this day's march a small ‘ kotal’ had to be crossed. No provisions procurable here, 
and water only from springs. 
4. JAnpazk Mapat Kain—65 kos—22 kos. 
A village in the midst of a well cultivated tract on the banks of the Arghesan ; 
road good. 
5. Lora—6 kos—28 kos. 
Road along the bed of the Arghesan; here also are villages and cultivation, and 
Lora itself is situated at the junction of a stream coming down from above 
the Mukir with the Arghesan. 


6. SarcHaz Kotatr—6 kos—34 kos. 

Still up the bed of the stream, the road is broken and rugged; there are a few small 
villages in the neighbourhood surrounded by small patches of cultivation. The 
country generally mountainous and barren; encamped at the foot of the Kotal. 

7. Came. 

This, though not a long march in actual measurement, is a most tedious one. The 
ascent and descent of the Sarghaz mountain has to be accomplished, which takes 
the greater part of a day. e encamping ground is at a spring on the far side of 
the range just crossed over ; no village, but some trees. 


8. Camp—6 kos. 
Over an undulating broken country, gradually descending down again to the bed of 
the Arghesan, on the bank of which is the spot for encamping. 
9. SurrKzaI—6 kos. 
Over a country undulating and hilly, though the banks of the Arghesan are here and 
there cultivated, and have a g sprinkling of villages. 
10. Karr—6 kos. 
Same sort of road as yesterday. 
A Ghilz4e encampment. 
Near some springs ; the road leaves the bed of the Arghesan and crosses the Ghwauza 
Kotal, which is neither high nor difficult; this is the last halting place in the 
Kandahar district. 
11. SGR2EHEL—7 kos. 
A village belonging to the Toki Ghilzées; country tolerably well cultivated; water 
brackish from springs. 
12. SrGranisa—7 kos. 
Over an undulating plain; no cultivation; villages deserted; water procurable from 
wells; this spot belongs to the Tohi Ghilz&es. 


18. KirsHvutv KE Kata—6 kos. 
a good, country level, but only inhabited by wandering Babars; water from 
‘karez.’ 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Torpkn—6 kos. | 
Over a plain; here is one well but no cultivation. The country belongs to Bébars. 


Lowana Kargez—7 kos. 
Over a plain; Lowana is a small village surrounded by cultivation. 


GuHakaBi Dara—6 kos. 
Halting-ground at the entrace to the pass; water procured by digging in the bed of 
& ravine where it is always to be found close to the surface. 


Lazi—6 kos. 

The name of a plain where ‘ Kafilas’ usually encamp; it is occupied by a poor and 
inoffensive tribe of Kakars. Road through a long darah flanked by low hills; 
water from springs. 

TRIkHGHsaZz—7 kos. 

This place consists of 30 or 40 houses of the ‘Jhunirian’ tribe. It was in the days 
of the Moghal empire famous for the manufacture of weighing scales made of 
raw hides; and although this trade has almost disanpearell yet the manufacture 
still exists. Country hilly and barren. 


Mouxxat—6 kos. 

An encamping ground; road passing through a long defile; water procured from a 
small stream, a tributary of the Gomal. From this spot three daras open out, 
the Zhob, Kiundar and Gomal. The Ka&kars hold Zhéb, while the Karotis, 
‘ Appezies,’ Mandukhel, Shirénis and Vazfris are to be found in the other two. 


. MAmbxHikni—8 kos. 


A long and tiresome march, for five kos peaks a narrow defile, commanded by 
lofty heights; the path then debouches on the Mémukhénf plain, occupied by 
Mandukhéls and Nasrs. 


21. Kaarxuanpi—6 kos. 

Here are a few villages in the midst of cultivation belonging to Mandikhéls and 
Nasrs. Road generally through a hilly country along the bed of the Kiindar 
stream. 

Still along the bed of the stream; this spot which is only an encamping pound 
without houses belongs to the Mandukhél, described as a pastoral race in alliance 
with the Nasrs, and generally able to defend their own; they never molest caravans 
passing through their country. 

23. Hdstn Nrxka—7 kos. 


27. 


A halting place at the Zifrat of Htisén, where the ‘Kholdadkhel’ and other Sili- 
mfnkhél Ghilz4es come down to trade and barter with the Lohanfs. Road as in 
herein march. From here two roads strike off, one to Ghwalarf and the other 
to Zhob. 

DAmanpaR—7 kos. 

A halting place watered from a spring on the water-shed line between the Kindar 
and Gomal streams; this day’s march is a difficult one, through a rugged dara, 
at the end of which a high ‘ kotal’ has to be ascended. 


. Kanztr— 


The first halting place in the Vaziri country on the banks of the Gomal. Caravans 
are frequently attacked by the Vazfris in all the routes through their portion of 
the country where there are no villages, but only well known halting places, named 
as here shown. The road in to-day’s march is down a steep descent, and then 
along the bed of the Gomal river. 


. Rkutks—7 kos. 


Along the bed of the Gomal. 


KétreHsaE—7 kos. 
Along the bed of the Gomal. 


28. Kirxani—9Q kos. 


Along the bed of the Gomal; 2 kos from Kotghae is the Tol dara, a narrow but well 
cultivated glen, inhabited by Taftanf Povindahs, who are on friendly terms with 
the Vaziris; but the remainder of this day’» march is notoriously subject to 
Vaziri raids. 
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29. GawaLaRi—l4 kos. 
Leaving the bed of the Gomal and crossing a very difficult kotal. Water is scarce 
at this stage. 


30. MasHKanaE—10 kos. 
Through low barren hills; water from a brackish spring. 


31. ZERNARIKAH—8 kos. 
Through low barren hills; water from a brackish spring. 


32. MANnsigarRH—9 koss. 
At the 4th kos the road passes out of the hills and crosses to this village in British 
territory. Thence the road lies through the Derajét to Der& Ishm4il Kh&n, 
49 miles. (Lumsden.) 


No. 39. 


KANDAHAR to HERAT—sy ror Norrseen Rovre. 


1. KoxarhN—7 miles. 

“The river Argandab runs within 500 yards of the high road; an irrigation channel 
also furnishing an abundant supply of water; ground for the encainpment of a con- 
siderable force might be taken up here in a strong position. The ‘gourpe’ plants 
and bhoosa (chopped straw) and lucerne all procurable, but in no great quantity, 
the greater proportion having been carried into Kandahdr for sale to the British 
army now encamped there. The first three miles of road pass through the 
surrounding enclosed gardens and suburbs of the city, and the road crosses the 
several canals drawn from the Arghandab for irrigating the valley of Kandahar. 
Arrangements should be made previously to the march of any large force in 
this direction for widening the narrow portions of the road, and sloping down the 
banks of the watercourses, or, what would be better, bridging them. There are 
two roads, if not more, by which troops and baggage may pass through the suburbs 
in this direction.” 

2. JaNGER{—6 miles—12 miles. 

“Water procured from an irrigation canal drawn from the Argand4b, the river one mile 
distant south-east of the encamping ground; ample room for the encampment of 
the largest force near the village. Sufficient forage for the camels and horses 
of a large force at the present season; bhoosa and lucerne also procurable. The 
road stony in some places but generally good; an abrupt descent into the bed of 
the river Arganddb, which would give a morning’s work to forty pioneers to 
render it easy for heavy guns. The ford across the Argandfb easy. The river 
at this time does not cet 23 feet in depth, having fallen about six inches since the 
latter end of May. A ford about three quarters of a mile, lower down the river, 
is generally pointed out as the best for guns to cross at, and the 18-pounders 
passed the river at this point in May 1839; but the ford crossed on this occasion is 
to be preferred, as crossing the river above the point where several irrigation 
channels are led from it, which rendered the conveyance of large guns across the 
low plain on the right bank of the river Arghand4b, troublesome. In times 
of flood and when the depth of water in this stream exceeds three feet, it must on 
account of its great velocity prove a serious obstruction to travellers. It is however 
stated that the river never remains at this height for more than a day or two at a 
time. It is fordable almost every where. Whe stream at this season about 40 
yards wide. Beyond the Argandab one or two artificial watercourses have to be 
crossed, and the labour of a iw pioneers would be required to facilitate the passage 


of heavy guns.” 
3. Haoz-1-Mapat Koin—14 miles—26 miles. 

“The same canal that supplies water at Jangeri runs nearly parallel to the road to the 
whole of this march, and affords an abundant supply about half a mile south of 
the reservoir now dry ; ground for the encampment of a large force level and ample. 
Jowassa for camels in abundance ; s in the immediate vicinity of the cap 
rather scarce, but plentiful a few miles to the southward in the direction of the 
river, distant about 5 miles; several villages and (for Khorasan) much cultivation 
in the vicinity ; some large flocks of sheep and goats observed. The road lies across 
a hard and level plain, across which a brigade might move in line; water is found close 
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to the road, a short distance from the village of Badwan, 2} miles from Jangerf, 
and a force halting at the former instead of the latter village would divide the 
stage, equally shortening the last march, which is not however distressing on 
account of the excellence of the road.” 


4. Kutsux-1-Naxutp—16 miles 6 furlongs—4]1 miles 6 furlongs. 

‘‘ Water supplied from two ‘karez;’ artificial watercourses good and abundant. No 
water found on the road, though the beds of several watercourses are crossed on 
the march, but these are always dry, except for a short time after heavy rain. Ample 
ground for a large camp. Jowassa plentiful; grass scarce, but little cultivation 
near the encamping ground. A village of some note called Maimand lies distant about 
10 miles to the north of the encamping ground, in which direction also a valley 
opens at some distance, said to be well cultivated. A hard level velly road 
without obstacle or difficulty at the distance of ten miles from Haoz-i-Madat 
Khan, the road closely approaches a range of hills of trifling elevation, beyond which 
a higher range runs in a north-east and south-west direction.” 


5 K#Ax-1-CHopAN—9 miles 5 furlongs—61 miles 3 furlongs. 

‘‘ Water procurable from two ‘karez’ in sufficient quantity for a considerable force, 
but it is not so plentiful as to preclude the necessity of posting guards to prevent 
waste from pollution. The ound for encamping is somewhat irregular, but no dif- 
ficulty would be found in arranging for the distribution of a large camp. Forage 
for camels less abundant than at the other halting place on this route. Road 
generally good and level; sand lies rather deeply on it for a short distance, and some 
slight undulations in the ground are met with towards the end of the march.- 
Cultivation and villages with gardens lie two or three miles to the south of the 
encamping ground, and several large flocks of sheep were observed on the march.” 


6. Lerr Bank or HetmManp RivER—22 miles 5 furlongs—74 miles. 

** Water abundant as well from irrigation channels as from the river; ground for the 
largest force to encamp available either on the low meadow land near the river or 
in the dry plain beyond. An ample supply of forage for camels and horses. 
Very little culdvation on this side of the river, and but few dwellings, nor, exceptin 
one village of ferrymen, were any inhabitants observed. Road generally g 
and hard the first part slightly, and one or two sandy patches. Above half-way is 
a well with a scanty supply of water sufficient for a few travellers, but not to be 
mentioned in calculating on the movements of even a small force; further on are 
the remains of a garden and watcrcourse, neglected and suffered to fall to decay 
within the last few years. It would not, it is said, be a work of much labour to 
re-open the watercourse which would allow of this long march being divided.” 


7. GiRisHK—1 mile 4 furlongs—765 miles 4 furlongs. 

“Water from irrigation channels abundant. The river a mile distant to the south- 
east; ground for an encampment sofficient, somewhat broken by watercourses and 
damp spots. Forage both for camels and horses excellent and most abundant. 
Many small villages and much arable land, but comparatively little cultivated ground ; 
nevertheless the produce of the valley of the Helmand is said to be considerable ; 
the supplies for 500 of Shah Shijéh’s infantry now encamped here are procured 
from Kandahér. It cannot however be doubted that considerable supplies of grain 
could be procured in this vicinity in ordinary seasons, if necessity compelled resort 
to vigorous measures. A line of a unined laden camels made thie march in 
9 hours, crossed the Helmand river at a point nearly a mile above the usual ferry. 
The stream is barely fordable for infantry, taking off their arms and accoutrements, 
and with a strong wind ripple could not be deemed fordable at the point where the 
detachment crossed it; there are however easier beds within a short distance 
higher up the stream. Laden camels crossed the river with ease. Its depth was 
about 3 feet 9 inches. Width of the widest branch 70 yards, there being two 
others shallower and narrower. Velocity of current about 3 miles an hour. Since 
the 2lst of May this river had fallen upwards of 4 feet, at that time the stream 
was crossed by rafts made of rum kegs which were rowed across by sappers ; 
but in the event of it again being necessary to cross a force at the time the river 
is in flood, it is suggested that a suspension bridge of ropes supported in trestles 
should be thrown across, the conformation of the bank immediately above the 
ferry place presenting a favorable locality for constructing a bridge of thie descrip- 
tion. Four 5-inch or 54-inch ropes with treble blocks and a few stout spars (with 
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the lighter lines and gear for the platform—most of which would be procurable at 
Kandahfr) would be sufficient provision for the purpose.” 
8. Zerax—20 miles 7 furlongs—96 miles 3 furlongs. 

Water good and abundant, procurable from several ‘karez.’ “orage for both camels 
and horses plentiful; some cultivation in the vicinity, but not to so great extent 
as to promise supplies for a single regiment. Fuel here, as also at the other 
halting places on the route, is scarce, the dried bushes found on the plains being 
almost the fuel procurable at most of the stages; however there are mulberry trees, 
which would only be used in the event of greater deficiency of firewood being 
experienced than need be apprehended. The first six miles of the road on 
this nee stony and undulating, the beds of several torrents which drain the 
desert plain crossing the line; after this much of the road is passed, it becomes level 

and till the fort of Sadat, 18 miles from Girishk, is reached. Beyond Sédat 
the road again passes over undulating ground with one or two steep slopes till 
Zerak is close at hand. There is an abundant supply of water at Sédat, and a 
large force might halt there in preference to proceeding three miles further to Zerak. 


9. DosHakH—1l2 miles 7 furlongs—109 miles 2 furlongs. 

“Water from the ‘karez’ good and abundant; ground for the encampment of a | 
force available ; a ‘karez’ on the march, with water flowing from the 
village of Sur. Jowassa grass plentiful; one or two villages, and some culti- 
vation in the vicinity, but the villages were deserted, and no support could be 
e . The road hard and level the whole way. At the village of Sar, six 
miles from Zurak, forage is procurable, and if t were made a halting place, 
Sur would form another at a distance of eight and a half miles from it.” 


10. KuGsux-f{-SGrép—21 miles 7 farlongs— 131 miles 2 furlongs. 

‘* Water abundant from two or three ‘ karez’ ; und for encampment rather irregular, 
close to the vege but ample space available a short distance to the westward. 
Good forage for the camels and grass for the horses. More cultivation than we 
have seen since leaving Girishk, there being several villages in the vicinity. It is 
possible that some small supplies might be collected here if compulsion were 
resorted to. The first part of the road good and level; excellent water from 
a reservoir found at a distance of three miles from our encamping ground ; at the 
distance of ten and a half miles from Doshakh entered a range of hills, the path 
leading over which shortly afterwards contracted in several places, so much that 
a laden camel could barely pass. The ascent gradual, no steep slopes; the road 
broken and stony. The character of the hills on either side smooth and gravelly 
and not abrupt, except occasionally when the naked back projects above the surface. 
These particulars are mentioned as affording a tolerably sure indication that 
difficult places in the beaten track might be turned if previous enquiry and inspec- 
tion of the ground were made. -The eee summit of this pass (judged to be 
above 900 feet above the level of Doshakh) was reached at a distance of three 
miles from the base, and from that point to the end of the march the road wound 
among numerous eminences, and followed the beds of dry watercourses passing 
over much difficult ground. The march proved a very distressing one to the 
camels and occupied 13} hours, but by day-light it is probable easier paths might 
have been selected ; vegetation in the ede of watercourses was very luxurious, in- 
dicating rather the recent presence of water in the beds or its nearness to the surface. 
Tamarisk bushes abounded in the hollow places, and the hills were dotted 
over with a great many khunjuck trees. We were informed that another route lay 
to the westward of the path we pursued, stated to be shorter, easier and better sup- 

lied with water. The route thus pointed out is entered in the map, and is as 
ollows — from Doshakh to Kurra Khan 6 miles, where there is water; from Kurra 
Khan to Ujrun, 4 miles, water; from Ujrun to a Shula or pool of water called 
Guswas, 4 miles; from Guswas toa point half way between Khiushk-i-Suféd and 
Washir, 8 miles, water; from the above point to Washir, 5 miles; total 27 mules. 
By the road we followed the distance is 32. In its present state the hill path we 
came over is not practicable for artillery, but it might be rendered so without great 
labour. The other road is said to be free from obstacles, but the information 
obtained on this head is not quite satisfactory.” 
11. WasHiz—9 miles 5 furlongs—141 miles. 

“Abundance of good water from karéz; ground for encampment irregular 

but not otherwise objectionable; jowassa and grass plentiful; many villages in the 
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vicinity of Washir and several gardens; supplies for small parties of travellers 
are, it is understood, procurable here, and with previous arrangement and pre- 
paration a few ‘khurwars’ of grain might be collected’ at Washir. This runs down 
a valley with several small villages enclosed b ee in it; watered by ‘karez’ 
led in an oblique direction down the sides of the slopes, the watercourse at the 
bottom being quite dry. The road is hard aud good with a gentle descent the 
whole way till within a mile or two of Washfr. When it is undulating and 
stony in some places, there is however no obstacle of importance.” 


12. Lert Banx or KuasH ROp—12 miles 2 furlongs—153 miles 2 furlongs. 

“ Excellent water from the river; ground for a large camp not good, much broken, 
stony and irregular, but no real difficulty would exist in making a_ suffi- 
ciently convenient disposition. Forage for camels not abundant on the banks 
of the river; the grass not plentiful, nor of good quality; no village in sight, 
and the country on either side dry, stony, and almost a desert. The road, stony 
and uneven at the distance of a mile, came on the source of a small stream, called 
Anseant, and its course for nearly 6 miles followed down a narrow valley lying 

= between two hills. The last 4 miles of the march the road winds down a dry water- 
course. The road not good but practicable for artillery; the descent into the bed 
of the Khash Rud steep and bad. Looking up the valley of the river a succes- 
sion of ranges of mountains (the most distant of which are very lofty) is visible 
to a distance of at least 50 miles, the bearing of the highest peaks about 30° east 
of north ; the general direction of the chain apparently east and west.” 


13. Inpranim Jif—16 miles 7 furlongs—170 miles 1 furlong. 

‘* Water abundant; ground for a large encampment not good, the banks of this small 
stream being high, irregular, and stony; jowassa not very plentiful but sufficient 
for a small force; grass and reeds procurable in the bed of the stream ; bhoosa 
obtained; forded the Khash Rid, a river formidable during floods and detainin 
caravans several days on such occasions. At this season (July) it is 37 yards wi 
eighteen inches deep, and has a current of one and a quarter miles per hour. Its 
banks have, however, all the marks of having to sustain at times the rush of an 

' impetuous torrent. Beyond the river the road pursued a tortuous course among low 
hills of conglomerate for about three miles, at which a small spring is found a few 
hundred yards to the north of the road. Beyond this point it leads across a hard 
level plain for about 9 miles without any obstacle but the beds of two considerable 
torrents. Then at the termination of the plain the road enters a range of hills 
of moderate elevation, the path being in some places narrow, difficult, and crossed 
in many places by the dry beds of mountain torrents; the march proved a very 
fatiguing one for the cattle, their labour being much increased by a strong north- 
west wind, which from this date to the end of March almost invariably got u 
an hour or two after noon, and continued to blow from the above quarter ti 
morning. The Koh-i-Dizdan, a large insulated mountain which has been visible 
during the last three marches, was passed to-day. We left it to the south of. the 
road, and the present encampment is immediately below a very lofty and large 
mountain called Spondow (Isfandéab) or Gurmers or Bukhooa, which is also seen 
at a great distance.” 


14, NaLak—13 miles 4 furlongs—183 miles 5 furlongs. 

“Water from a running stream good and abundant; ground for a large encampment 
sufficient. Forage for both camels and horses plentiful ; very little cultivation near 
the encampment, though some passed on the march. The encampment is on the 
banks of a small stream called die China. The road after leaving our last encamp- 
ment lay among hills fora mile, then debouched ona plain. Skirting a range of 
precipitous and lofty hills on the right for three and a half miles, road good again, 
twined into another mountain gorge and ascended the valley for five miles to a spot 
called Ganfmargh, where there was a plentiful supply of water fron a ‘karez;’ 
light ‘ khels’ or villages were also seen. The road continued to thread a succes- 
sion of mountain valleys without any abrupt slopes either of ascent or descent, 
but over rather broken and difficult ground till the end of the march, which was 
accomplished by laden camels in seven hours. 

15. Tér-1-KasarmMAN—6 miles 5 furlongs—190 miles 2 furlongs. 

“Good water from a ‘karez;’ sufficient ground for encamping a large force. Passed 
water on the road at a village called China, where there is also a small fort and some 
others (all contemptible) are seen to the west of the road. Forage for both camels 
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and horses abundant; fuel procurable from the numerous dry shrubs near the 
encamping pe There was some cultivation in the China valley, but none near 
our camp. e country could not afford supplies. Road among hills all the way, 
but not difficult, very high mountains towering before us. The road gradually 
ascending as we advance towards them.” 


16. Laswazrp Karez.—15 miles—205 miles 2 furlongs. 

“Water from the karez good and abundant. “Grand for a large encampent irregular 
but sufficient. Plenty of jowasa for the camels rather scarce; there are several 
villages near the camp, but the inhabitants seem all to have fled. In detached 
pee there is some cultivation near our present ground. A difficult road after 
eaving Tuit-i-Kasarman. The road pursues a northerly direction for about two 
miles, and then turns to the westward and follows the course of a mountain valley 
from } of a mile to two miles wide, bound by lofty and rugged peaks on either side. 
At the distance of 54 miles from Tut-i-Kasarman, the summit of the pass, which is 
supposed to be full 1,200 feet above the last encamping ground, is gained. e 
path then descends, and towards the foot of the slope, water is found in the bed of 
a stream completely ore long grass bushes and reeds; here the valley 
widens out to three to four miles, and the road continues tolerably level till 
a karez is reached. The road over the pass is much broken, crossed by numerous 
beds of torrents and in some places very strong. It would be found very incon- 
venient to send laden camels across the pass by night; by daylight little difficulty 
is experienced, the march having been soon plished by them in seven hours, 
for artillery the road in its present state is not practicable, but there is no obstacle 
on it which the labor of a company of pioneers might not remove and remedy in 
two days. If it were necessary to bring guns by this route, they should not be 
carried up the pass till the road had been improved and reported on; and even 
then it is probable, a strong working party would be required to drag heavy guns across 
the more difficult places. These hills are thickly sprinkled with Khunjuck trees, 
and many bushes fringe the watercourses; very lofty hills, their boughs above the 
level of the sea being estimated at ten thousand feet, rise to the right and left of 
the road in crossing this pass.” 

17. SHawakak—15 miles—220 miles 2 furlongs. 

‘* Abundance of good water for an encampment ; level plain for the encampment of a 
large force; Jowassa and grass plentiful; villages and cultivation near, but the 
inhabitants not willing to sell supplies on any terms. The road commonly followed 
by ‘kafilas’ proceeding by the line to Her&t lies to the northward of that adopted 
by our party passing oy Chikan, crossing the Farah Rid at Daolatébéd, and 
falling in into our line of march at or near the spring of water called Chah-i- 
Jahan. The first four miles of this march passed over undulating ground, then 
entered a low but very rugged raage of hills, through which the road wound for 
about two miles. Second range of low hills to be met with from Lajward Karez 
is crossed without diffiulty, and at the twelfth mile the road enters upon the 
hard level plain which extends for twenty miles tothe banks of the Farah Rud. The 
chain of hills on the ends of which we came at Tiit-i-Kasarman runs parallel to 
our line of march. The remarkable peaks called Panj Angusht are included in the 
range, and are seen several miles to the left; a break in the range occurs a few miles 
to the west of the Pan} Angusht; the hills recede to the southward, forming a 
valley said to be highly cultivated in the gorge of which is situated the village of 
Sour ; two other villages were also seen under the range, but night closing in pre- 
vented their position being ascertained.” 


18. SHABfwAN—165 miles—235 miles 2 furlongs. 

‘‘ Numerous canals for irrigation ; ground for encamping unbroken by watercourses, and 
enclosures near the villages ; but at a small distance from them is ample room, abun- 
dant forage; the banks of the Farah Rtid on which we are encamped are very 
thickly dotted with villages, and much cultivation at this point. We are informed 
that the valley is equ - fertile and productive as far as Daolatabéd, twelve miles 
above, and Farah about 30 miles down, the stream; supplies of grain for our party 
were procured here without difficulty and were cheap aad very lontiful. It cannot 
be doubted that if depdte were previously to the march of an army established at 
convenient spots on the banks of streams, partial supplies for the force might be 
collected. At the Shahrak the harvest had been completely gathered for some days. 
For ten miles after leaving Shahrak the road passes over a hard level plain. Then 
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slightly undulating ground was met with as we came on the alluvial soils of the 
river, and from this point to its banks watercourses were numerous and much 
cultivation was observed. A high range of hills with a very remarkable projecting 
mass of hill lies to the south of the road. In this march a valley called “i- 
Khin Khan, the produce of which is said to be considerable, is pointed out as lying 
beyond these hills.’ 


19. Rrent Bank or Faran R6p.—!1 mile 3 furlongs—236 miles 5 furlongs. 

“‘ Water of great purity from the river. Ground for the encampment of a large force 
exists on the high bank above river. Forage for a large force would not be plentiful 
on this side the river; the low watered ground is on the left bank at this point of 
its course, and there it is abundant, the grass being more luxuriant than any seen 
since leaving Girishk, but except in times of flood, cattle could ford the river with 
ease, and pasture immediately on the other side. Forded the Farah Rid, a river 
which must in times of flood be a most difficult one for an army to pass, the bed 
is very irregular, forming alternate rapids and deep pools, and when in flood the 
current is said to be extremely strong, caravans beg detained on its banks for 
weeks at such times ; its breadth at this season at the point where we crossed it, did 
not exceed thirty-five yards, the greatest depth being 24 feet, the velocity of the 
current one and a quarter mile per hour; the bed is of shingle, and the water of the 
greatest clearness and purity.” 


20. AB-i-KotrmAH—21 miles 3 furlongs—258 miles. 

‘‘ Water from a spring not very good, but wholesome, the spring amply sufficient for 
a small party; but with a force precautions would be necessary to prevent the 
soft bed of the watercourse being codes down by animals or the water wasted. 
Ground very irregular; fuel scarce; forage for camels sufficient ; the camp pitched on 
a small meadow of turf which, if reserved for the purpose, would afford a supply of 
grass; no villages or cultivation near the encamping ground. For fourteen miles 
the road traversed a hard stony level plain; traces of former irrigation and cultiva- 
tion are met with for a distance of six miles from the river's bank. The road then 
enters among low hills, and follows for some time the bed of a mountain stream 
full of reeds, on which at a distance of fifteen and half miles from the river was a 
pool of water. Hills surrounded us for the remainder of the road, gradually 
ascending.” 


21. CHAug-i-JaHAN—17 miles 2 furlongs—2765 miles 2 furlongs. 

‘Water tolerably good from spring and ample for a small force ; but with a large one, 
or indeed in any case when water is procured from springs in soft ground, guards 
are requisite to prevent animals going to drink, hots stirring up the mud and 
polluting the water, and at this place the supply with every care would not more 
than suffice for the wants of an army. here (as also at Ab-i-Khurméh) that 
supply might be increased by diggmg wells previously to the arrival of the force in 
the hed of the watercourse. Forage for both camels and horses abundant; vegetation 

in the bed of the watercourse very luxuriant; no villages or cultivation near. The 
road somewhat rough and stony; at 10} miles from Ab-i-Khtirméh there are 
two roads to the halting place, that to the left leading up the face of a hill, a short 
but steep ascent, was followed by the horsemen and laden yaboos; the one to the 
right was taken by the laden camels. Both routes were examined; that to the Jeft 
is shorter and better than the other, excepting only the steep slope which would be 
difficult for laden camels; with a little umprovement it aight be rendered quite 
practicable for light artillery; the difference in distance is about a mile and a half; 
the distance entered in the foregoing column is that of the longer route, on which, 
though generally not so smooth as the other, there is no obstacle worth mentioning.” 


22. A1shkBAD—20 miles 1 furlong—295 miles 3 furlongs. 

“‘ Abundance of water from several ‘karez.’ Ground for anencampment ample; though 
the plain is at this time rather marshy from the water of the numerous ‘ karez’ for- 
merly employed in cultivation having been suffered to run to waste. Forage for both 
horses and camels abundant; fuel scarce. The plain on which we are encamped is 
amply supplied with water, and apparently susceptible of high cultivation. Vill 
consisting of a few houses, surrounded by 8 wall with round towers at the angles 
and enclosed gardens attached, are numerous, and the whole plain, as far as Sabzawar, 
distant about eight miles, has been thickly populated and cultivated toa much greater 
extent than is now the case; still the province of Sabzawar is reported one of the 
richest, if not eminently the richest, district of the present kingdom of Herat. The 
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southern route to Her&t falls into that pursued by us at Sabzawér; and a depdt for 
supplies established at this place or in the vicinity would enable an army advancing 
on Herét from Kandahér to halt and recruit the cattle for a few days before 
encountering the toilsome marches in advance of this place. Our halting place 
was chosen at the first ‘karez’ met with on the plain advancing from the south- 
ward; the most northerly stream we passed in the plain is 3} miles in advance of 
our present position. It has not been noticed in the proper place, that between 
Chaéh-i-Jahan and Ais&bad pools of water are found in the bed of a watercourse 
and again in a small quantity ata place called Gandatst, 7} miles from the former 
place. The road generally good and level; a part of it winds through hills of no 
eat elevation, but which in places approach close to the road, and would from 
their position afford a strong post to a force wishing to defend the pass against an 
army approaching from Herat.” 
23. Lert Bank or THE ADRASKAND.—21 miles 2 furlongs—316 miles 5 furlongs. 

‘‘ Water from the river of an excellent quality ; as already mentioned, water was found 
in abundance at a ‘karez’ three and a miles north of our encampment at Ais&bad. 
On the march, water was also found at a stream fifteen miles north of Aisd&b4d, suffi- 
cient for a force ; a spring also at the top of the pass eighteen miles on the march and 
another at 18} miles. Sufficient ron for an encampment, but rather irregular. 
Forage and fuel abundant, the bed of the river being fringed with willows and 
bushes among which much dry wood might be collected ; no si of cultivation or 
inhabitants near the river, nor indeed are any villages sean bateced the valley of 
Sabzawar and that of Herat, a fatiguing a difficult march; no force should 
attempt it. From Ais&bad, if it encamped there, a force might change ground 
to the verge of the cultivation and irrigated land of the Sabzawar plain to the 
nouhwart which would shorten the march about four miles. It might then halt 
at the stream called, I believe, Khoja Houresh, where there is abundance of forage, 
making a march of eleven miles. The wells are said to be brackish, but the soldiers 
and some of the officers drank of the stream and found it not unpalatable. The 
arrangements above suggested would leave seven and a quarter miles to the 
river, on which portion of the march a difficult hill pass has to be surmounted. 
After quitting the irrigated land beyond Ais&béd, much of which was marshy 
from the overflowing of the ‘karez,’ we came on a hard stony plain with a 
gentle ascent and travelled over it for six miles, then entered hills and continued 
ascending for 54 miles by a winding road, when we reached a tableland or rather 
a basin surrounded by low eminences, thickly spread with reeds and bushes, and 
bearing the appearance of being occasionaly under water. High peaks rose to the 
eastward, the summits of fvhich are judged tv exceed 10,000 feet in height above 
the level of the sea. The tableland is 2} miles across where there is a farther 
slight ascent, the elevation reached being considered 1,500 feet above the level of 
Sabzawar. The descent into the valley of the Adraskand is steep, rocky, and 
tortuous, and would require the labor of a company of pioneers for a day to make 
it practicable, and for three or four to make it moderately easy for heavy guns.” 


24. SararE-E-SoAn Bep—22 miles 2 furlongs—338 miles 7 furlongs. 

‘* Water from a stream in front of the ruined sarae. Ground for encampment sufficient, 
though rather irregular and commanded by a hill to the eastward. Indeed all the 
encamping grounds situated among the hills on this route are commanded. Forage 
for camels and horses good and abundant. No supplies of any description 
procurable. For nineteen miles from the Adraskand, the road is one continued 
ascent among hills, the elevation attained supposed to be full fifteen hundred feet 
higher than the spot where we crossed the Adraskand, or 6,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. Forage was observed in plenty throughout the march, and water 
was found at convenient distances the whole way. The road any and in some 
places difficult, but quite practicable for artillery. The Rid-i-Gaz which falls into 
the Adraskand, sniatiediately opposite our last encampment, runs for nearly six miles 
parallel to the first part of this march.” 

25. RozzHw BAGH—21 miles—3659 miles 7 furlongs. 
“Numerous artificial channels of excellent water; abundance of room outside the 
arden, with access to water for a large force. Passed a spring of water 4} miles 
m our last halting ground, also a ‘karez’ near the Haoz-i-Mir Dati, six miles 
from the Rézeh Bagh. Jowassa for camels plentiful, grass very scarce; bhoosa 
procurable from numerous villages. On leaving the sarae of Shah Bed, the road 
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ascends for about three miles, attaining an elevation of 700 feet above the last 
encamping ground ; it then commenced a gradual but regular and continued descent 
to the end of the march, falling, it is conjectured, 2,000 feet. We passed a caravan- 
serai, called the Sarae or Rabat-i-Mir Daud, about eleven miles from the Sarae-i-Shah 
Bed; but the ‘karez’ which formerly supplied it with water is now dry: from this 
point the eye ranges over a great part of the Moat of Herat, but the city itself is 
concealed by an intervening range of hills called Koh-i-Zidratg&h. The distant 
mountains called Kyti and Koh-i-bab& of the Eimak country are seen far over- 
topping a range of hills of considerable elevation on the other side of the valley. 
From this distance the mountains in question appear to be 12 or 14 thousand feet 
high ; but as the Sarae-i-Mir Datd, whence they were observed, is considerably 
elevated above the plain, this ee may be deceptive. The road is good the 
whole way from the foot of the hills. The Rozeh Bagh is a royal garden planted 
with Scotch firs, now of great size and beauty.” 


26. Ricut Banx Hari R6p—4 miles 4 furlongs—364 miles 3 furlongs. 

“Water good; ground for encampment ample ; channels for irrigation leading from the 
river would tbs convenient in furnishing water for a large camp. Forage plentiful; 
a meadow of considerable size on the river’s bank would supply grass. The 
quantity of jowassa would materially depend on the absence or otherwise of culti- 
vation. At present a great deal of land has been allowed to run waste which has 
been, and probably will again be, under cultivation. This spot is hut three miles 
from Hert and within reach of the bazaars of the city. Forded the Harf Rid, 
a wide shingly bed over which the river runs in several channels, the largest may 
be 40 yards wide and 18 inches deep, the current having a velocity of 1} miles 
per hour; a great portion of the water is drawn off at this season for the purpose 
of irrigation. In the time of flood the river is deep and exceedingly difficult to 
cross. The body of water in it, however, appears greatly inferior to that of the 
Helmand. An old irregular bridge having numerous arches of unequal size 
formerly spanned the river at this point; three of the arches have entirely failed, 
and the whole structure is in a state of great dilapidation; the river has also 
partially deserted the bed; in which it formerly ran, a branch now flowing round 
either end of the bridge.’ 


27. HerXt—3 miles 180 yards—367 miles 3 furlongs. 

“The city is supplied with water from the river by aqueducts with wooden troughs 
running across the ditch. It is stored in large reservoirs of masonry of solid con- 
struction arched over. In time of siege an ample supply is obtainable from wells 
dug from 12 to 14 feet below the surface. The valley round Herat is fertile and 
productive. When cultivated, supplies even in ordinary years used to be always 

lentiful and cheap. Now the city 1s little better than a ruin, the country around 
faid waste and nearly desolate, the valley having been swept of inhabitants by 
the Persians, few of whom have returned. Forage for horses and camels abundant ; 
grain and all supplies very scarce. From our encampment on the meadow land 
near the river to the city the road passes through a succession of villages (all or 
most of the houses in which are now roofless and deserted) and enclosed gardens, 
the walls of which have been partially thrown down, and the trees seneralh felled 
or destroyed. The road is crossed by numerous water-courses, over some of which 
narrow, awkward, and dangerous ouce are thrown. The road has been paved, 
but is quite worn out, and the practicable is bad. 


“Tt has to be noticed that in comparing the perambulator with which the route was 
measured with an iron measuring chain of a 100 feet at Haoz-i-Madat Khan 
the perambulator exhibited an excess of 22 feet in 629 yards measured by the 
chain, which, assuming the chain as correct, ane an Over-measurement on the 

art of the perambulator 20, 36 yards per mile. The same perambulator after 
havin been much shaken, and repeatedly repaired on the road, was again compared 
with the chain at Her&t, when it showed an excess of 562 feet in 6.5193 yards, or 
an over-measufement of 50, 27 yards per mile. If rigorous accuracy in the 
measurements be required, a correction should be applied to the distances, which 
are recorded in the above accounts, these are in every instance a little too great; 
the variation from exactitude proceeding in an increasing ratio as Herdt is 
approached ; the total diminution of distance due to this error may be assumed as 
about 6} miles between Haoz-i-Madat Khan and Herat. 
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KANDAHAR TO HERAT. 


“From an inspection of the foregoing and comparison with the route first given, it will 
be obvious that although no necessity exists for following exactly the line of halting places 
laid down, yet that in marching a force by divisions or brigades, some facilities may be 
gained by halting tfoops at different spots where practicable to secure as abundant a supply 
of forage and water as this generally dry and sterile country affords. Unless great care is 
taken, the banks of artificial watercourses are apt to sustain damages from the march of 
troops or the breaking up of encampments in the vicinity particularly at night, and waste 
of water frequently ensues. It is possible that such an occurrence might be productive of 
disappointment to the Rear Division of an advancing force. In the above route the two 
marches from Lajward Karez to Shahrak might with difficulty be made in one, and the like 
observation applies to the march from Ais&bfd to Khojeh Ourih. 


“It is now proposed to offer a few observations on the route which should be preferred for 
the march of a force from Kandahar to Herat, or the reverse, with some considerable devia- 
tions from the southern and slight ones from the northern route. It may be generally 
assumed that there are only two roads usually followed between Kandahfr and Herat; the 
southern route, which, with deviations, has been travelled by Forster, Masson, and Gerard, and 
the northern followed by Connolly and Major Todd and the detachment now at Herat. <A 
small diagram accompanied the report in which these routes with their deviations are laid 
down. A route still further to the northward is laid down in some maps; but from all the 
information collected, it would seem that such a route, which must be among mountains of 
considerable elevation and of rugged character, cannot be easily passed by troops, and if, as 
a road, it exists at all, it is one that is very seldom travelled. 


“ The two routes first adverted to separate at Girishk and again join in the vicinity of 
Sabzawar; of these the south road would seem from description to be the most level and 
easier for wheel carriages than the other, but is more scantily supplied with water, and 
some of the marches on it are reported to be of great length. The northern route 
passed between Girishk and Sabzawar over two ranges of rugged and difficult hills, but 
one of these (that between Doshakh and Washir), may, it 1s understood, be avoided 
by a road to the left or southward, turning the most difficult portion of the hill. The 
other, which lies between Tiit-i-Kasarman and Lajward Karez, may be greatly improved 
by the labor of a company of pioneers, and a body of men of this class, aided by sappers 
and miners, would be of very great value to an army moving on this route. For the improve- 
ment of the hill passes between Sabzawar and Herat, which are common to both routes, a 
body of workmen is considered indispensable to secure the safe and early passage of 
a train of artillery. In speaking of one or two places on this road, the word impracticable 
has been used in its general acceptation; with delay and by incurring risk, there is 
perhaps no portion of the road over which artillery might not be forced or dragged by strong 
working parties in the event of absolute necessity even in its present state. Considering 
all circumstances, it is believed that the southern route would be preferable for artillery, the 
northern for cavalry and infantry, nor do any obstacles which may not readily be removed, 
exist to prevent the passage of light guns by the northern route, nor even of a train of 
heavy artillery if assisted by a moderately strong body of workmen. 


* On a review of all the contingencies attendant on a march at different seasons of the 
year between Kandahar and Herat, preference would seem due to that at which the detach- 
ment marched. In the latter part of March or beginning ef April the spring commences ; 

8, springs and several thorny and aromatic shrubs on which the camel feeds come into 
Raf. Earlier in the year the country would be found almost void of forage, the temperature 
of the spring is also better suited to a march than that of any other period, and the supply 
of water is more general and abundant. In March, however, the rivers begin to swell from 
the melting of the snows, and in April and May, four of them, the Helmand, Khash Rid, 
Farah Rid and Hari Rud, present the most serious impediments to the advance of an army, 
while, though not so deep, the Argand&b and Adraskand from their extreme rapidity form 
obstacles to a rapid progress, which should not be overlooked. The encumbrance of a 
pontoon train with an army moving in Khorasan is not to be thought of, and unless officers 
were sent on several days in advance to make preparations for crossing these streams, an 
army would lose by detention on their banks almost as much time as it would gain by 
marching at an early period of the year. It is submitted therefore that a force should not 
advance from Kandahdr earlier than the first week in June, the middle of that month being 
the period about which the Helmand becomes fordable for laden camels; the jowassa, a plant 
on which camels principally subsist in this part of the country, does not put forth its shoots 
earlier in the spring, it is late in July in full luxurance, later in the year,.except in 
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moist places, it will be less plentiful, even now, in dry and elevated spots, it begins to assume 
a parched and dry appearance. At a later season, also after the continued influence of the 
summer's drought, toe springs will be found fewer in number, and the supply fromall sensibly 
diminished; rain very seldom falls during the summer months, and if the information 
procured during the march can be depended on, the supply of water from the uplands 
depends entirely on the winter snows and the few showers that generally fallin spring. The 
great objection to marching in June and July is the heat of the weather, and tu admit of an 
opinion being formed on this subject, a register of the temperature kept during the march 
is annexed; it may, however, be noticed that from the extreme dryness and purity of the 
atmosphere, the heat, though great, was by no means distressing to the feelings, as, even at 
lower temperatures, has been elsewhere experienced, nor though exposed at all hours was the 
health of any of the party materially affected in consequence. In winter the cold on the 
more elevated portions of the route 1s said to be intense. Snow lies on the hills for several 
days together, and except in cases of necessity, it would not be prudent to subject the 
natives of a warm climate to the exposure attendant on the march in the winter months. 


“The quality of the water met with on this route is generally excellent and free from 
saline impurities; the stream of Ziarat-i-Khojeh Oureah is said to be slightly brackish, but 
beyond a faint taste acquired from the rank vegetation overhanging, and in some places 
intruding on its bed, the water did not seem otherwise, limpid and palatable ; at one or two 
of the watercourses at which the detachment encamped, Khushk-i-Nakhid, Shaharak are 
particularised, the multitude of aromatic plants in the watercourses had imparted a 
slight flavour to the water, and when a ‘karez’ has a long course and narrow channel, 
this may frequently be the case. With reference to quantity of water, it will not be overlooked 
that this may be expected to vary with the season of the year. It may also be observed that 
as the supply of water at many of the halting places is derived from artificial channels, it 
will be in the power in prior occupation of the line of march, or of a population generally 
hostile to the advance of an army, to cut off the supply by stopping up the ‘karez’ or 
directing the water into other courses. If the Government and people were friendly to 
the advance of a body of troops, the quantity and frequency of the supply might, by similar 
exertions, be increased. It should also be borne in mind that as one tract of land is supposed 
to be fallow for the season, and another brought under cultivation, changes in the exact posi- 
tion at which water is generally found may be anticipated ; numerous cuts for the irrigation of 
land were passed on the road, which formerly contained water, though now apparently 
abandoned ; such desertion, it is conjectured, is in many cases only temporary, jadoced by the 
changes in the position of the cultivated lands irrigated by a partial water-course. 


“ The subject of supplies procurable on the route may be expected to elicit a few remarks, 
and on this point it is regretted that so little information of any kind has been procurable, 
and that little is of so unsatisfactory a tenor. The country passed over, though never highly 
cultivated, either in the English or Indian acceptation oF the term, possessed, though at 
wide intervals, several rich and fertile villages capable of yielding large quantities of grain. 
It cannot, however, be distinctly ascertained that grain has, in former years, formed a regular 
article of export to other states from the Bahl through which we have passed, and 
their inland situation, the expense, risk and difficulty of transport, as well as the low price 
of the necessaries of life in seasons of abundance in this country, seems to preclude the 
idea that traffic in grain, except occasionally to meet local pressure, could be a profitable 

ulation to the merchant trading to foreign states. It may, therefore, be fairly argued 
that the quantity of grain periodically raised has not more or much more than sufficed for 
the consumption of the native population. The most favorable spots on the line for obtaining 
or collecting supplies as well as for occasional halts are perhaps the following: 1st, Girishk ; 
2nd, Washir; 3rd,the Farahrid; 4/4, Sabzawar. At Girishk the camp might be formed 
on either bank of the Helmand according to the height of the stream, but any supplies 
collected should be stored on the right bank, by far the best populated, and in which the greatest 
extent of cultivation appears. It may be mentioned that a regiment of the Sh4h, encam 
at Girishk, had up to the commencement of this month been compelled to draw its supplies 
from Kandahdr, 75 miles distant, but this was believed to be a season of unusual pressure, 
partly from the non-cultivation of great portion of the arable land and to the exactions 
of the sirdars, who were said to have carried off by force from the neighbourhood every 
particle of grain they could seize on previously to their flight to Seistan. 


“Washir is the last village of any note within the territories of Kandahar met with 
on this route ; it is surrounded by numerous small villages and a greater breadth of cultiva- 
tion than is commonly seen, several ‘karez’ appearing to yield an abundance of water for 
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the irrigated lands. Beyond, however, a supply calculated to replace the consumption of 
an army for a few days, it is not imagined that grain could collected at Wasbir. 
The Khash Rad, one march beyond Washir, is the boundary between the states of Herat and 
Kandahar ; its bank are high, dry, strong, and apparently unsusceptible of cultivation. 


“The valley of the Farah Rad appears more extensively cultivated and more densely popu- 
lated than any part of the country passed ever since leaving the Argand&b, and its banks are 
said to be as well cultivated from Daolatéb4d, 12 miles above, to Farah, perhaps 30 miles 
below the point at which we crossed it; at whatever point, therefore, within these limits 
this stream were passed by an army, a depét for supplies might with advantage be established 
on its banks. Farah, said to be a strong fort, and its dependant province, form one of the 
principal governments under the State of Herat. 


“The town of Sabzawar, or any of the small villages or forts (which are numerous) 
situated on its adjacent plain, might form a fourth depdt for supplies ; at the present time it 
is understood the city of HerAt is occasionally supplied with grain from Sabzawar, from which 
it is distant 80 miles. 

“But it is with deference submitted that, except under a positive certainty of obtaining 
provisions on the route, no army should quit Kandahar for Herat without at least a month's 
supply in store, and if opposition is expected at or before reaching the city, a six weeks’ supply 
nor can the absolute necessity of reducing the number of private camp followers and over- 

own public establishments attached to an Indian army marching on a route like that 
escribed be too strongly represented. In India these large establishments are said to be 
essential to the efficiency of an army, and the circumstances of soil, climate, commanication and 
porn ee may cibabl bear out this assertion ; but as far as any opinion here offered may 
deemed valuable, they are in Khérasén, generally, and on the line between Kandahar 
and Herat, incumbrances, without any adequate benefit. Camp followers on this route must 
be supported entirely by the commissariat, there is little or nothing to purchase or plunder 
except the places indicated as the best sites for depdts. 


“The people of the country seem generally indisposed to with their grain, and prices 
far ageesding’ in value, the Boe aadeaiood rate of te day, have failed in inducing a 
change in this resolution. The reason given being, that the quantity of grain raised is not 
more than sufficient for themselves and families. Chiefs and men in power travelling with 
a retinue generally take what they require without payment, and the small te required 
by travellers are procured by bartering for them, showy or useful articles laid in expressly 
for the purpose. 


“Camels when lightly laden form the best possible carriage that could be selected to 
accompany an army on this route ; when lightly laden and taken care of, they will travel 
distances without fatigue. The caravans travelling with laden camels generally perform the 
journey between Herat and Kandahar in 15 days. At Washir the detachment fell in with 
a caravan of about 100 camels the tenth day from Her&t; they had marched that day about 
30 miles and were proceeding to a halting ground 7 miles further on; not one had been lost 
on the road, and as they were intended for sale at Kandahar, it is presumed the owners would 
not have greatly overworked them. Twenty-one camels were sent out from Herat by Lieutenant 
Pottinger to meet the mission; they were met about (36) thirty-six hours after they quitted 
Herat at a distance of 70 miles from it on the Kandahar road and returned with the mission 
10 miles back the same evening; the two succeeding days they carried heavy loads 32 miles 
each day, and returned to Her&t without losing their condition. There is ample forage for 
camels almost everywhere on this route, a the examples above given will aha that with 
moderate care and attention on the part of the camelmen, Khérasin camels are capable of 
great exertion, but they must not be overloaded. Many of the camels attached to the detach- 
ment sunk on the ground; they were taken very great care of, but they were Hinddstanf ; 
of the camels of the country not one, it is believed, was lost. 


‘The first-half of the march from Kandahér to Tiut-i-Kasarman was made by night 
marches, the remaining half by afternoon marches, the tents being generally struck at noon 
. or 7 Pp. M., and the movement commencing an hour or an hour and a half rwards. It is 
thought worthy of remark that both men and cattle suffered much less fatigue from march- 
ing by daylight, although exposed to the sun, and great heat for the first portion of the 
march, than from the long night marches, although the latter were performed under a cool 
and pleasant temperature. One of the causes to which this may be attributed is the very 
slow pace at which laden camels move by night, and consequent great length of time during 
which they are labouring under their burthens.” (Saunders.) 
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No. 40. 


KANDAHAR to HERAT sy GIRISHK, FARAH, anp SABZAWAR (THE SouTHEERN 
Rovute). 


As far as Girishk (7 marches, 76 miles 4 furlongs), vide Route No. 39. 


8. Haoz (a RESERVOIR)—17 miles—92 miles 4 furlongs. 
ood encamping ground; the reservoir, which is 20 feet square, has very little water 
in it in January ; it is builtin a broad ravine, down which there must be aconsiderable 
stream after the snow begins to melt; should the water here be found scarce, it is 
possible that a road from Girishk to Shérab might be found vid Sadat, Lur; forage 
and grass rather scarce, &c.; a few ravines crossed, but the road generally good 
over a hard, level, and arid plain. 


9. SHédrXs—23 miles—1165 miles 4 furlongs. : 

Good encamping ground; water plentiful in the winter and spring; later in the year 
it is said to be brackish. but the supply is susceptible of great improvement ; forage 
and grass generally plentiful ; road over a desert plain, somewhat uneven, and in 
places stony. 

10. DatHak—8 miles—13 miles 4 furlongs. 

A ruined fort; good encamping ground; water rather scarce; but might be increased 
iar from a spring; forage and grass scarce; cross a broad stream at about 
5 miles. 

11. Hasw Gftan -15 miles—138 miles 4 furlongs. . 

A ruined fort; good encamping ground; water rather scarce from a karez, but 
might be increased with arrangement. Forage and grass scarce; the Darwaza pass 
is crossed about the 3rd mile. 


12. Drrarku.—13 miles—161 miles 4 furlongs. 
Good encamping und on the right bank of the river. Water, forage and grass 
abundant; ford the Khashrid at the end of the march; the bed of the river is 
300 yards broad, with a small clear stream in the dry season about 24 feet deep. 
There are villages all the way ; the left bank is high and steep. 


13. Israniu J6{—14 miles—165 miles 4 furlongs. 

Encamped on good ground on the right bank ; the water of the river, except in spring, 
does not flow down so far as this spot in July; its bed is perfectly 5 6 miles 
higher up; it is believed, however, that by previous arrangement it might be brought 
down ; its water on the higher part of its course is carried off for irrigation. Forage 
and grass scarce. 


14. Kata Isranimufi—65 miles—170 miles 4 furlongs. 

A force marching from Dilar4m, and not finding water at Ibrahim Juf, would halt 
on the irrigated land of this district at the nearest ee where a supply of water 
was procurable. The plain of Bukwa is about 20 miles from east to west, and 
within these limits a force might halt in any position. 


15. Curacaz—14 miles—184 miles 4 furlongs. 
A small fort near Siah&b; good encamping ground ; water, forage and grass abundant. 
Road still over the cultivated plain of Bukwa. From “Siahab” there is a route 
to Shah{wan as follows :— 


Garméb eee she ie fe ... 17 miles. 
Shahiwan ... Sig ae - sae 20. 55 
and so on to Her&t by the northern route. 
From Shahiwan, the road to Sabzawar is Farahrid 


(ni ht bank) were eee ees. 13 ” 
Ab-i-Khiirmeh ses j es . 213 » 
Chah-i-Jahan i oe sri can SE as 
Adraskand (left bank near Kala-i- Dikhtar) was LTE: es 
Sabzawar ees eee ove ais 54 9” 

ToTaL ... 63 miles. 
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16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


21. 
. Mira MUstara’s WELL—7 miles —260 miles 4 furlongs. 
23. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


32. 
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Karez—15 miles—199 miles 4 furlongs. 
Good encamping ground near some ruined villages; water bad; road good, over a 
fine level plain. 
KuéemMaLix—16 miles—215 miles 4 furlongs. 
Water good and plentiful; some cultivation in the neighbourhood; the road crosses 
two ranges of hills; one pass stony and difficult for camels. 
Haoz-i-Katsa—10 miles 4 furlongs—226 miles, 
Water, forage and grass good and plentiful. 
FaraH—10 miles 4 furlongs—236 miles 4 furlongs. 
A town. 


. Karrz—9 miles—245 miles 4 furlongs. 


Water from karez; road over a fine plain; cross the Farahrid soon after leavi 
Farah, about 400 yards broad, with a stream in the dry season of 150 yards, an 
2 feet deep. Water clean and rapid. 


A WELL—8 miles—253 miles 4 furlongs. 


JzE4s—13 miles—273 miles 4 furlongs. 
A ary the left bank of the Adraskand. Road for the most part tortuous, rocky, 
an : 


. WATER AMONG HILLS—9 miles—282 miles 4 furlongs. 


Encamp near some water in the hills; cross the Adraskand on leaving Jeja, and 
soon afterwards ascend a short pass. 
ADRASKAND RIVER—9 miles—291 miles 4 furlongs. 
Encamp on the right bank of the river; the bank is high here. 


. ADRASKAND RivER—8 miles—299 miles 4 furlongs. 


Encamp on the right bank of the river. 


SaBzawaR—8 miles—307 miles 4 furlongs. 

A town; the road follows the right bank of the Adraskand until Sabsawar is reached, 

and crosses the Gidar Khana pass. 
Zikrat—12 miles—319 miles 4 furlongs. 

Good encamping ground; some few supplies procurable. Water sufficient ; forage and 
grass abundant; the road lies over a plain. Many villages and small forte visible 
to the south of the road. 

SutepakHsH—17 miles 4 furlongs—337 miles. 

Good encamping ground; water plentiful but rather brackish; forage and grass 
abundant; the road leads over a basin-like plain. The bed of a stream, dry in 
July, but of considerable size, runs close on one side for several miles. 


. Ganvdats0—9 miles 4 furlongs—346 miles 4 furlongs. 


Good encamping ground; water rather scarce; forage and grass abundant ; thero is a 
Karez 4 miles to the west, and a small stream 5 miles west of this spot, where water 
is plentiful; the road leads over a vast plain, and slightly descends after going a 
short distance, then becomes level; towards the end of the march two water- 
courses are crossed, the second of considerable size. 


. SH6zaxk—10 miles 4 furlongs—357 miles. 


Encamping ground irregular ; water scarce; forage and grass plentiful; in the spri 
water must be abundant here and at the ate e; road over slightly undulating 
ground; cross four watercourses; the last 8 miles; the road skirts the Shah Bed 
range. 

WatTER IN A RAVINE—7 miles—364 miles. 

Encamping ground irregular ; water scarce ; fo and lentiful ; the road at first 
winds round the north-western extremity of the Shab Bed range, then crosses four 
small streams, dry in July, one of which lies in a hollow of considerable magni- 
tude, with smooth but steep slopes. 

GuO6n-1-S6rzp—8 miles—372 miles. 

Tolerable encamping ground; water, forage, and s sufficient: road difficult for 
guns; succession of rolling undulations, which the road crosses at right angles; 
soil hard and gravelly ; several dry watercourses crossed. 
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84. Kata-1-Mtia Yasin—9 miles 4 furlongs—381 miles 4 furlongs. 
Good encamping ground; water plentiful; forage and s abundant; a few small 
i in the vicinity; road over undulating sania the ascents and descents 
gradually becoming less, then over a hard, gravelly, and almost level plain; pass 
Galouzee, a small village with water at 6 and Kala-i-Chasma at 7 miles, then 
cross a stream. 


85. RézEH BAGH—11 miles 4 furlo 398 miles. 
Good encamping ground outside the garden; water plentiful from canals; grass very 
scarce. 


86. HarizGp River—4 miles 4 furlongs—397 miles 4 furlongs. 
For remarks see Route No. 39. 


87. HErX{t—3 miles—400 miles 4 furlongs. 
For remarks see Route No. 39. (Toad.) 


No. 41. 


KANDAHAR to KABAL. 


1. Aspti Aziz—6 miles 7 furlongs. 

‘“‘ Traverse a broad stony waste for about 6 miles, with a considerable rise the whole 
way; the road runs nearly due east from the Kabal gate in the east face of the town 
of Kandahar and passes through the village of “ Deh-i-Khojeh,” and leaving the 
enclosed garden called Manzil igh on the left at about the second mile, the en- 
camping ground is at a place called Abdul Aziz, with a plentiful supply of water 
from karez in rear of our position; the water is not quite sweet, but scarcely per- 
ceptibly brackish. Grass for horses very scarce, and forage for camels only to be 
had at the foot of the surrounding hills when the “ Khar-i-Shitar” is plentiful.” 


2. Kata Azin—9 miles 7 furlongs—165 miles 6 furlongs. 

“Over a hard stony road, considerably undulating and intersected by beds of nullahs, 
a line of Karez and open canals with plenty of water b e road side, the 
greater part of the distance; encamped about a mile beyond Azim-ke-Kala, which 
is a square mud fort with a bastion at each of the 4 corners; it is of no strength 
and deserted; a ruined village to the right of road, plenty of excellent camel 
forage all round the camp, and a little to be procured near the streams and 
karez. Water abundant, but slightly brackish; fuel not to be procured except 

- the wild thyme, and that scarce; a few wells of sweet water were found in the old 
ruined village near the fort.” 


8.. KH£1-1-AkKHON—16} miles—32} miles. 

‘“ For the first 5 miles the road is level and affords no difficulties for , being onl 
now and then intersected by the shallow beds of torrents and n - after the 6 
mile the country becomes very undulating, and there are several steep ascents and 
descents; this kind of road continues to the end of the march, but the guns got 
over it in — ood time. Khél-i-Akhun is very prettily situated in a deep v 
among bare hillocks, the Tarnak river runs about 3 oft a mile to the right of the 
road and its banks, are well cultivated ; the river is only about 14 feet deep at present, 
but very rapid; most poe grazing of camel thorn on all sides, but no wood 
or fuel excepting a few tamarisk bushes near river; he valley of the Tarnak is 
not more than 4 or 5 miles broad, and the hills which bound it are bold and 
rugged, but not very high. Distance of this stage 16} miles, encamped in front 
of the road running east and west; the ground is a succession of hillocks: water 
and grass abundant.” 

4. SHane-1-Sara—l1 miles—43} miles. 

“ The first 6 or 7 miles of this march is over a bad road with a constant succession 
of steep ascents and descents, and at the 5th mile there is a sort of defile for about 
30 or 40 yards long between two low hills with a steep ascent and broken road 
which passes over the face of the hill, and has a steep and precipitous fall below 
into the beds of the Tarnak, which flows rapidly under the road ; this Tequired some 
cutting away and making broader, but after this the road improves ; this is called 
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the Poti pass; the village of Poti is a little off the ruad to the left, and there are a 
few more hamlets scattered under the low hills; a few nullah beds were crossed, and 
at 1] miles is the remains of Shahr-i-Safa situated on the top of a high mud hill 
on the road side; to the right of it the encamping ground was about $ a mile be- 
yond, partly upon rising ground, but the river is about 400 yards in rear of our 
camp. Water abundant in canals cut from it; fo for camels and grass for horses 
also abundant; the tamarisk bushes on the river side would afford a litle fuel, and 
the wild thyme and southern wood is abundant, and serves for the purposes of wood ; 
the crops at this place were for the moet part uncut, and n at this season (30th 
June), and the climate is a little cooler than Kandah4r; the rise of to-day’s march 
must have been very considerable.” 


5. Tir-anpAz MinAzr—10} miles—53} miles. 

“The road from our last camp as far as the 3rd mile was very good and level, but 
at about that distance we came upon several watercourses and canals which had 
been flooded and caused some difficulties to the passage of the troops and guns, but 

-during the remainder of the march the road was very good, with only one ascent 
and descent for about 800 yards over the face of a range of hillocks ; encamped near 
the Min4r with our right resting on it, and facing a steep and wall-like range of 
hills which runs parallel with the road; the Tarnak river runs between steep and 
broken banks above 400 yards to the right of the road, and a great quantity of jow 
jungle grows along its bank affording a little fuel; grass and torags or camels 
abundant and good.” 


6. T6t—114 miles—65 miles. 

“For 4 or 5 miles over the worst road we have yet had; at about 4 miles was 
a very deep and broken banked nullah, and between that and the 5th mile were 
several ravines and watercourses intersecting the road; at the 5th mile we come to 
a very steep and rocky road called the ‘ Jillowgheer’ pass, over a hill with a canal 
running on the right of it, which, having, burst its banks, flooded the whole of 
the ground to the right of it, and rendering it so swampy as to cause great difficulty 
to the passage of the guns and bag ; this of course would not have occurred 
had the canal not burst its banks. The cavalry descended into the bed of the 
river Tarnak, which was a short distance off the road, and crossed its stream two 
or three times at good fords; one horse stuck in the mud and was drowned. 
The remainder of the march the road is good, with no ascents or descents ; encamped 
about 64 miles beyond Jillowgheer (signifying bridle-path). No village, but the 

t is called ‘ Tut{;’ it is about a mile beyond a watermill which is by the road 
side; the Tarnak river immediately in rear of the encampment; and fo for 
camels abundant; grass also plentiful and good ; nothing for fuel but the jow jungle 
and southern wood.” 


7, Asfa HazARA—10 miles—76 miles. 

“The road is for the most part good; at the 3rd mile is a slight ascent, and the road 
runs along the base of a hill overhanging a steep prece into the bed of the 
river with a watercourse on the left hand side; at about the 5th mile is a very deep 
and difficult bed of a nullah, the banks much broken and steep, not much water in 
it; after crossing this the road takes an abrupt turn to the left for about } of a mile 
and then again shortly eastward, and continues rather winding, but good during the 
remainder of the march. The remains of the village of Jaldak is to the left of the 
road near the nullah alluded to before; there are a few huts, and habitations alone 
visible from the road; no village at this encampment, but a few watermills on the 
river side turned by a canal which flows above the level of the river; ground much 
broken and intersected by ravines, a great deal of cultivation on the und, just 
now the crops are only beginning to be cut, the river close to the rear of camp, and 
grass and forage in great abundance; fuel as during the previous marches, a few 
trees on the banks of the river.” 


8. Karir-1-GH1LzAE—12} miles—87}? miles. 
“At about the 5th mile is a deep ravine with steep banks, which delayed the march 
of the troops a short time; at the 6th mile is a bridge over a canal called the Piul-i- 
Sang or stone bridge; this divides the Ghilzae from the Durani territory; the remain- 
der of the road is good, though winding, and one or two very slight ascents and 
descents. Kalat-i-Ghilz4e is situated upon a hill to the left of the road, and is now a 
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complete ruin; it has a sort of citadel or keep in its centre upon an eminence, and two 
springs of water rise under a tree on the highest point of the hill. The old fort and 
town 1s situated on the banks of a broad and broken ravine, and has a large den 
attached; there is new fort about a mile further up the same ravine, both mere 
oar enclosures with 4 bastions, a number of forts and strongholds of this tribe 
of Ghilzfes scattered along the valley. The Tarnak flows about 400 yards right of 
road and affords an abundant supply of water for irrigation, and this part of the 
valley is highly cultivated; grazing br camels very abundant and also good grass 
for horses; wood can also be procured from the surrounding village, and much 
grain was brought in and sold to the Commissariat.” 
9. Sar-1-Asp—10} miles—98 miles. 

‘“‘ Road good, but many canals and watercourses cross it, though not very deep; a few 
gentle ascents and descents during this march ; encamped on the Tarnak river, about 
a mile short of some waterinilla; ground much broken and bad; forage and 
grass abundant, and fuel of the jow and tamarisk bushes.”’ 

10. N6Grxa—9} miles—1073 miles. 

“‘ Road tolerably good ; fewer nullahs; scarcely any steep rises and descends ; encamped 
near the Tarnak river ; water, forage, and grass good and abundant; fuel the same 
as before.” 

ll. TAzi—8} miles—116} miles. 

“One or two bad nullahs and ravines, but the rest of the road is good over high table- 
lands ; encamped by the Tarnak river ; grass, water, and forage in great abundance, 
and fuel of the same kind as yesterday and the previous marches also abundant ; 
our camp was in a most beautiful spot with the mver immediately in rear, and 
the prettiest part of it we have yet seen winding through green turfy banks and 
three slight falls; capital fishing; one or two small clumps of willow trees make 
the spot for encamping.” 

12. SHarraL—6} miles—122} miles. 

“The first 5 miles of this march is much intersected by deep and difficult ravines and 
nullahs offering great difficulties for the passage of the guns, but the last mile 
is over high table-land and a better road; encamped with our rear to the river a 
short distance off the road; beautiful grass for horses and forage of all sorts for 
camels; fuel of the same description as we have had all along abundant, but no 
UNE the river is narrow here, but deep and rapid; many large ravines and steep 

anks.” 
13. CHasma-1-SHAD{-—104 miles—133} miles. 

“The road much improved; only two ravines and no steep ascents and descents; the 
road level and stony ; at about the 10th mile is a spring called the Chasma-i-ShAdf ; 
encamped about half a mile to the right of the road near the river, but there are 
‘karez and several canals affording a plentifnl supply of water. Forage and 
grass abundant; good ground for encamping upon, and a good deal of madder 
cultivation. A large village and fort on the opposite side of the river called ‘ Khojak,’ 
where a small quantity of grain and supplies were procurable.” 

14. Pancax—6} miles—139} miles. 

“Road very good, with but few obstructions; three slight ravines or watercourses 
cross the road, and a little water in each; encamped near some springs and ‘karez’ 
affording an abundance of water. Grass and forage plentiful ; a great many forts and 
villages scattered on both sides of the road under the hills. The Tarnak, a long 
way to the right, and this part of the valley, is highly cultivated and inhabited.” 


16. GHosan—12 miles—151} miles. 

“The road the greater part of the way very good with fewer canals or ravines than 
we have yet had; at about the 8th mile we crossed a narrow stream, and the 
surrounding country is open and flat and highly cultivated; the valley becomes 
considerably broader; during this march at the 4th mile is the boundary between 
the territories of the Ghilzaes and Dost Mahamad; there is no distinguishing mark 
to show the limits; a number of large villages and forts on all sides under the hills; 
encamped upon a fine or plain with our right resting on a high hill to the 
right of the road; a small water cut, supplied from karez, running in rear of our 
oe affording a plentiful supply of water; forage plentiful and grass also; much 
cultivation.” 
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16. M6xur—12} miles—164 miles. 

“Over a very good road with only one deep nullah or ravine to cross. At about 
the 8th mile pass close under a high range of hills on the left hand, and 
a little beyond is a large burial place, a haunt of thieves and rascals; encam 
upon a beautiful turfy plain on the left banks of the Tarnak, which river rises 
at this ee its partes ery out of the rock in a number of beautiful 
springs. great many villages and forts near the encampin und, and that 
of Miakér is on the right bank of the river. Grass and forage ie erat eee ; 
and grain of all kinds procurable, as also goats, sheep, cows, d&ec., &c.; this place 
is famous for the number of fish in the river.” 


17. Opa KanEz—14 miles—178 miles. 

“‘Over an excellent road requiring little repairing for the passage of the guns; at about 
2 miles from camp was the dry sandy bed of a mountain torrent about 50 yards wide, 
and one or two more of these occur during the march, but offer no obstacles; en- 
camped upon an open waste plain with a stream from Karez in our front called Oba 
Karez; there is also another supply of water about 1} miles before reaching our 
encamping ground sufficient for the troops, but the grounds in its vicinity is not 
adapted to the encampment of a large force; there is a broad bed of a torrent 
immediately in front of the camp, and a water-mill turned by the stream from the 
Karez under a clump of trees on the right hand side of the road. Forage 
in great abundance, a great deal of cultivation on each side of the road during 
this march.” 

18. JamzGp—12 miles—190 miles. 

‘The road for the most part is good, but immediately on leaving our last camp, it 
descends into a sandy and broad bed of a torrent, and at about the 8th mile eee 
rather difficult ravines occur within the space of a mile ; these form the chief obstacles 
on the road; a great deal of fine cultivation. About 1 mile from the encamping 
ground we crossed a broad bed of a stream with a little water rising from a 
spring in its bed about 100 yards to the right of the road; there are 3 rows of 
karez affording an abundance of water; a great many square mud-forts scattered 
on all sides over the plain, which is highly cultivated; the villagers brought in 
supplies of all kinds for sale. Forage for camels not quite so plentiful, but still 
quite enough, as also grass for horses; great quantities of clover and lucerne 
grown here.” 

19. MasHaxf{—9 miles—199 miles. 

“Several watercourses intersect this road, but none of them have very steep 
banks; at about the 6th mile we crossed a narrow rivulet with about 1 foot water; 
the road in many places sandy, and in others stony, more especially about the 
encamping ground, which was upon tolerable oe to the right and left of the 
road with an old burial ground in our front, and a range of iillocks running down 
the front of the left; a water-mill immediately to the right of the road and another 
on the left. Forage for camels plentiful and good, as also grass for horses ; much 
cultivation ; in fact, the whole country as far as the eye can reach is a continued 
field of crops. Numerous forts and villages scattered on every side, some of them 
appear newly built or repaired. Water abundant, but fuel of the wild thyme 

one procurable.” 
20. Anmap Kutt—9} miles—208} miles. 

““A very bad road, heavy sand with large round stones, the whole distance; at 
about the 8th mile is a karez with a supply of water running across the 
road, and a littls beyond is a slight ascent, the hillocks on the left comi 
down towards the road side; encamped upon a plain for the most part sandy a 
stony, but there is a good deal of ploughed dand cultivation. Water from karez 
abundant, and also fo for horses and camels. The village or fort of Ahmad Khél 
is situated in a little hollow among the hills on the left of the road, and there is a 
valley or opening in this low range, a little further on down which runs the bed 
of a torrent and a line of karez; there is a mill and a clump of trees at its 
‘debouche.’ Number of small forts on both sides of the road during the march.” 

21. Ninf.—7} miles—216 miles. 

‘The road much better and fewer watercourses to impede the column; the road 
is in many places sandy and heavy, but less stony than yestarday; forage and grass 
plentiful, and good water abundant in karez and the stream mentioned before.” 
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22. GuHazni.—15? miles—231} miles. 

“The road from N&n{ to within about 1 mile of the town is very good, for the most 
part over an open flat plain ; at about 2 miles from the town isa garden and obelisk 
called the Chehl Bachagan ; on the right of the road, but just beyond it, is a sand 
bed of a river for about 200 yards broad; the immediate vicinity of the sout 
side of the fort is much intersected by canals, and the Ghazn{ river washes the 
south-west face.’’ 


23. SHasHado—13 miles—244? miles. 
‘‘ A village; supplies and water procurable; country covered with gardens and fine 
cultivation; road fair; pass through a defile called Tang-i-Shér at 6 miles; this 
defile is 6 miles long and a very strong position.” 


24. Harr Asfa—8} miles—253} miles. 
“ Encam near some low hills; water abundant; road much undulating; pass 
through defiles at 3 and 5 miles.” 


25. HAepar KueéLt—10} miles—264 miles. 
“A village; supplies and water abundant; country a beautiful valley between low hills 
richly cultivated and studded with villages ; road good, but stony in places.” 


26. SHEKHABAD—9} miles—2733 miles. 
“ A village in the Logar; supplies and water abundant; road contracted and difficult, 
articularly the last part ; cross the Shinez and pass Syadabad about half, and the 
Tovar at the end of the march by a bridge called Shekh&bad.” 


27. MarpAn—18} miles—292 miles. 
“ A collection of villages to the left of the road; supplies and water abundant, country 
richly cultivated; road fair; at the end of the march cross the K&ébal river by a 
ford 3 feet deep in June.” 


28. ARGANDEH—10 miles—302 miles. 
‘‘ A village road; and country as above.” 


29. KABat—14 miles—316 miles. 

“ Half way from Argandeh pass Kala-i-Kazi, whence to the city the road passes 
through a succession of ens and fields. The whole country is intersected by 
watercourses from the Kaébal river; the road is good. The approach to Kabal 
from the west is through a narrow defile, which forms the west face of the city, 
and through which the Kabal river flows. The hills on both sides are fortified 
with lines of wall, flanked at regular intervals by massive towers; but the heights 
can easily be turned.” (Garden.) 


No. 42. 


KANDAHAR ro SEISTAN sy tHE GARMSEL. 
. Banp-1-Timtr—20 miles. 
Several forts of Ishakzées on the Argandab river. 


. Kaza-1-SHin Mfz—12 miles—32 miles. 
A small village containing salt pans on the Argandéb river. 


. G6uBat—40 miles—72 miles. 
In a desert, no houses, on the Helmand river. 


Hazkr JGrt—24 miles—96 miles. 
Scattered hamlets on the Helmand river. 


. Mraw PésHta—12 miles—108 miles. 
$00 houses of Biloch in the spring on the Helmand river. - 


LaxkHi—20 miles—128 miles. 
e 400 houses of Biloches, rising to 1,000 in the spring, on the Helmand river. 


7. Sappa—16 miles—144 miles. 
200 huts of Kanoz4es on the Helmand river. 


8. BanapUr~12 miles—156 miles. 
100 huts of Nurz&es on the Helmand river. 
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. BenXpar-1-Latir—8 miles—164 miles. 
100 huts of Nurz&es on the Helmand river. 


DresHt—24 miles—188 miles. 

400 huts of different tribes on the Helmand river. 
PGraLakK—8 miles—196 miles. 

100 huts of Biloch and Barecthes on the Helmand river. 
Kata-1-IstamM KHAN—32 miles—228 miles. 

100 houses of Nurz&e Biloch on the Helmand. 
Dax De1ti—50 miles—278 miles. 

No houses on the Helmand. 
SErHkGHa—24 miles—302 miles. 

In Seist&n.— ( Leech.) 


No. 43. 
KOHAT TO KABAL. 
Vide Routsr No. 44 Tro HAgpar Kutt. THENCE ROUTE No, 4]. 


No. 44. 
KOHAT TO GHAZNY. 


. NasraTKHEL—6 miles. 
“The road passes the village of Mahamadzae at half-way to Nasratkhél and at the 


entrance of the pass to the Bazéti hills called ‘Ublan.” The valley averages 
from 14 to 2 miles breadth; the hills to the north are in the possession of the 
Bazét{ and Firdézkhél tribes of Orakzaes, and are barren, precipitous, and rising 
up to a height of some 1,500 feet above the level of the plain, but in no place 
commanding the road.” 


. Ratfs—11 miles—17 miles. 
“For the first 3 miles the road is similar to yesterday's march ; it then enters an 


extensive grove of ‘sissu’ and mulberry trees known as Fateh Shéh’s Zidrat, and 
crosses a stream that comes down from Marfe, a village of ‘Tapa’ Samilz&e, which 
pays revenue to Government; this is one of the roads into the Sémilzde valley, 
which is divided from the Hangti valley by a range of hills; another road into 
which strikes off near the village of U'starz4e Lower; the hills surrounding the 
S4milzfie valley (which is a complete hitheatre) are held by the pe tribe 
nearest Kohat, and the Bar Mahamad Khél and Shekhan Orakzaés. e road 
asses through the lands of the vil of Upper and Lower Ustarzfe; and at 9 miles 
m Kohdt, the hills, closing in, leave only a gap for the exit of the Bara; this 
place, which is on the boundary between the Kohat and Hangi valleys, is known 
as the Khoja Kiddar: over it on the left bank of the stream the new road has been 
constructed. At 10} miles from Kohat crossed the Bar& stream, which has a general 
course of from east to west, having its sources among the lofty mountains 
inhabited by the Orakzfes, and enters our territories near the village of Shéhu- 
khél, about 6 miles from Raifs, at which place you arrive immediately after fording 
this stream. The Bar is very subject to sudden rises caused by heavy falls of rain 
in the hills above, which render it at times impassable. There is no good position 
for an encampment in the portion of the valley in which the village stands owing 
to its small extent and to its being commanded Coot all sides either by the higher 
hills or by spurs from them. e hills are covered with a dense jungle of Pelu 
(wild) and Phulah, which renders them very difficult for military operations, and 
oo ee comparatively level grounds are but partially cultivated acid covered with 
ick bushes. 


3. HanatU—8 miles—25 miles. 


‘‘ Road good allthe way. At about 2 miles from our last encampment (which was about 


a mile on the Thagt side of Raifis) passed the village of Ibrahfmzde on the 
opposite bank of the Tof; this is the general encamping ground, but owing to the 
land being covered with wheat, the force yesterday halted half-way between Raiis 
and this, the new line of road to which does not cross the stream, but passes over 
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a small Kotal close to our last camp, and then traverses a succession of narrow 
valleys within matchlock range of the heights on either side, which are very 
peapiiow and difficult to be turned. At the 6th mile passed a more open valley 

own as the Hangi-kas, which is intersected by a ravine, which collects all the 
water from the Hangt springs. The camp was this day pitched on an open culti- 
vated plain in the centre of the valley (which is here about 2 or 3 miles broad and 
contrasts wonderfully with the country passed through since leaving Kohat), and 
at about a mile on the Kohat side of the village. The village of Hangti is situated 
in the plain; the hills in its vicinity are high, but not so rugged as those hitherto 
met with, and covered with jungle. 

‘There is adirect road running from Kohat to Ibrahfmz4e in a valley parallel to the 
Thagti one; it passes through the villages of Bar and Jalia; it is a shorter route, 
but the line of. the present new Hangu road was preferred, as it passes near 
some of the largest villages in the Kohat District.” 


4. Tor1—8 miles—33 miles. 

‘“‘The road during the whole course of this day’s march ascends the Hangt valley, and 
runs along the left bank of the Tori stream ata distance of from a half to one 
mile from it. On the right of the road are low stony hills covered with brushwood, 
between which are occasional patches of cultivation drained by numerous nullahs, 
which cross the road in several places, (and at a distance from and between the low 
prolongations of high spurs.) Towards the north, near the summit, and on the 
slopes of the Samana range of hills (averaging 2,500 feet elevation above the plain 
and about 6,000 feet above the sea) are seen the towers and villages of the 
Rabhfakhél and Akhél Orakzfies, who in that direction border o nthe Bangashes 
of Miranzfe. Although no road has been made beyond Thagt, yet the eaten 
way over this tract was found very easy for wheeled carriages. Passed the villages 
of Bagatu, Kotarzée, and Bar. As you approach ee the valley opens out to a 
breadth of about three miles. Good encamping ground was found at about a mile 
on the Thagu side of the valley (which was about the only portion not under culti- 
vation large enough for this purpose) and in the vicinity of the Tori, from whence 
water was procured. From Thagt, a long and very narrow ee runs up from the 
south of the village vid Deh Umar Khén, Shaletem Khél, and Mami Khél to 
Datid Shéh ka Bandah, where it meets the main road from Koh&t to Bani.” 


5. Kaf—8 miles—4]1 miles. 

“The road similar to that in yesterday’s march, crossing at about five miles the Tori, 
now merely a small rill of water, in many places entirely disappearing, and during 
the hottest season of the year, water here must be dug for. tr e village of Kaf is 
situated on anaturally strong position at the end of a low ridge of stony hills. The 
camp was pitched at a spot near a very small spring called Dupa, the water from 
which runs down into Upper Miranzaée, as the lands of Kai are on the water-shed 
line between the Kuiram river and the Kohat Bara. The hills above Thagi and 
the Khatak hills generally in this part of the valley are more accessible and 
covered with low jungle. The lands between Kaif and the hills bordering the valley 
on the south were entirely under cultivation, displaying one sheet about three or 
four miles long from east to west by about two or three miles broad. On this day’s 
march, after leaving the lands of Thagu, we passed a large village called Mahamad 
Khoja to the left ak the road and situated immediately under the hills.” 


6. NarrAs—6 miles—47 miles. 

‘“‘It is not more than 4 miles by the direct route from Kaif to Naridb, but a force 
marching with artillery has to make a considerable detour to avoid the low stony 
hills which run down from the right of the valley; the march is an seh one; 
for the first mile from camp, we had to go round the base of a solitary low hill that 
shoots up in the centre of the valley to the east of Kaf, and commands the roads 
on each side of it, after crossing the ravine which has its rise at the Dupa 

ring mentioned in the last march. The remainder of the road to Naridb is 
skirted by low stony hills, covered with jungle on the right, having the open and 
cultivated Miranzfe valley to the left. Immediately before arriving at the village 
we crossed over the Nariéb nuddi, in which a small stream, having its rise in the 
adjacent hills, continually flows.” 





[N. B—A force going to Karam would leave Nari&b to the right and march on Darsamaud, 12 miles from Kal. } 
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7. DaRsamMandD—9 miles—66 miles. 

“The baggage went by the direct route over the plain to Darsamand, but the troope 
went round by the village of Térawari, inhabited by Zéemikht Afghans, tributary 
to the British Government. There are three considerable nullahs to cross between 
Naridb and Térawari; and the country, excepting in the immediate vicinity of 
these places, is generally covered with jungle. The road from Térawarf to Darsam- 
and is commanded for about half a mile by a projecting spur from the Sanghbar 
mountain ; it is also crossed by the Sarrobai ‘nullah. The best encamping ground 
at Darsamand is to be found near the ruins of the village of Gandiaor, about a 
mile to the south of Darsamand, on the banks of the Schalli nullah. The village 
itself is commanded by low spurs in its rear, within matchlock range. It is 
supplied with water from numerous springs in its vicinity, from which flow streams 
not only sufficient for the use of the inhabitants, but also for the irrigation of their 
fields. There are several very fine clumps of chinar and walnut trees between the 
village and the foot of the hills.” 


8. THat—10 miles—66 miles. 

‘At about one mile from Darsamand, opposite to the ruins of Gandiaor, a road 
branches off to the Khatak village of Daland, over which guns could be taken 
with their horses without any very great difficulty. The Thal road for the first 
three miles skirts the low cultivated lands of Gandiaor and Mami, and then 
crosses the Schalli, the country to the right being high, undulating, and covered 
with dense jungle. There is a knoll which commands the road and the surround- 
ing country here on the left bank of the stream. The hills to the left are also 
covered with jungle, and if occupied by matchlock-men would have to be crowned 
before a force could pass unmolested along the bed of the stream, where the road 
runs for about half a mile before ascending the right bank, which is rather steep. 
There is then a further regular ascent to the summit of the plateau between the 
Sangroba and Schalli nullahs. The gun road turns off at right angles to the north- 
ward, about half a mile from the first rise, and proceeds along the Adméla road 
until the summit of the plateau is attained, when it again returns to the direct 
Thal road. The descent into the Sangroba nullah at a little more than a mile from 
Thal is easy. Itis hard to get a space of ground, excepting cultivation, large 
enough for a camp of any size, except in positions commanded by adjacent heights, 
or in others liable to be flooded by the waters of the river Kuram. Our camp was 
pitched on an open s at a distance of about half a mile from Thal, down the 
river bed on the right bank of the Schalli (the heights to the front and rear being 
oe by picquets), and immediately above the junction of the Schalli with the 

uram.” 


9. GuitzAz BkxpaH—10 miles—76 miles. 

“Supposing a force to have encamped either on the ground on the immediate night 
bank of the Schalli, or on the left of the Sangroba ‘nullah,’ or the cultivated lands 
immediately opposite the village of Thal, the road passes the Sangroba nullah and 

\ round the village of Thal, traverses an elevated plateau and crossing several 
nullahs, the natural drainage from the spurs coming down from the Khadi Mukh 
ak; at about 2 miles from Thal it crosses the Ktiram river, the passage of which 
18 here commanded within easy matchlock range by a strong position above it on 
the left bank, where are the ruins of a village constructed by the Yusaf Khél 
Bangashes, when they separated, in consequence of a feud, from the remainder of 
the tribe. The stream at this season of the year (November) is very low, but still 
about 2 feet deep and running with tolerable velocity ; for about a month in sprin 
when the snow at the sources of the stream is melting, the passage across as well 
as the road along it may be at times impracticable fora few days. At 4 miles, 
after having proceeded up the right bank or along the bed of the stream, you ascend 
the bank, where there is but the foundation remaining of a nice considerable garhi 
known as Raja ka Kala. All this part of the road is very fine, but the ascents 
of some of the cross nullahs are apt to be damaged and rendered precipitous during 
floods, and should be looked to before marching up the river with guns. At about 
6 miles from Thal, upon arriving at the ‘Sha bakh’ nullah, the road for guns 
descends again into the bed of the stream and follows it to the end of the march; 
but for the infantry, cavalry, and baggage there is a dry road, passing over a low 
ridge of hills, which is shorter than the river route by about half a mile, and which, 
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if necessary, could very easily be made practicable for guns, the slopes being easy 
and soil composed of slate rock; but in its present condition, it is totally im- 
practicable for guns. The encamping ground at the end of this day’s march is 
on a sloping bank (with ample room for any number of men) on the right bank 
of the Kiram, but commanded on all sides by low hills; grass, forage for camels, 
&c., abundant, but no provisions procurable, as the only place in the shape of a 
village near is Ghilz4e Bandah, where there are a few houses.’ 


19. HAzir Pir’s Zfarat, by right bank 15 miles—914 miles. 

“There is no gun-road along the right bank of the river, and the guns have to go 
up the bed of the stream for about 2 miles and then get up on the left bank. Both 
roads are practicable for infantry or horsemen, but that on the left bank is the 
best : the only disadvantage is, that if the river happens to rise, it will be difficult 
or even impossible to cross. For the first 4 miles on the left bank the road is 
commanded by low hills on the right, and then for the remainder of the distance 
runs along the foot of the “ Karewah,” or elevated plateau which marks the 
boundary of the irrigation on each side of the river; and it is on the edge of this 
that most of the villages are situated. If proceeding by the left bank, the river 
has to be crossed again just opposite Hazir Pir's Ziarat. The route by the right 
bank is commanded within matchlock range, more or less along the whole road, 
from spurs coming down from the range of hills which separates Kuram from 
Khodst: it crosses the drainage of this tract. For the last 10 miles both roads 
traverse Balyamin, one of the divisions of Kiram ; the country is cultivated for a 
distance of about from 4 to 2 miles on each side of the river, and dotted over with 
numerous small square walled villages generally called after the name of the 
headmen in each for the time being; there are about 20 of these in Balyamin. 
Provisions of most sorts are procurable in the district for a small force for a limited 

riod. Encamping ground at Hazir Pir’s Zidrat stony; camel-grazing in abun- 
ance, as well as grass; water from the Kiram. From Hazir Pir’s Ziarat there 
are two routes to Mahamad Azim’s fort in Ktiram, the one by the Darwaza 
pass, and the other along the bed of the river. The Darwaza route is as follows :— 


11. Sour genp or Darwaza Pass—10$ miles—102 miles. 

“This distance is the one measured by the route followed by Brigadier Chamberlain’s 
force; but if, instead of turning up the ravine that comes down from the west, we 
had gone up the one that joins it from the north, we should, as we afterwards 
learned, have gone by the ‘ Sangali rah, which is shorter. Both routes are practi- 
cable and offer no difficulties to guns. The country traversed is an undulating 
desert, covered with stones, grass, and thin jungle; the halting-place is where 
water is procured from a stream that comes out of the Darwaza fare but very 
soon loses itself in the soil. Camel-grazing only procurable in the pass itself; grass 
is abundant. This part of the country is held by wandering Jaji tribes, who are 
great robbers.” 


12. Kor MrAn-3i—12} miles—114} miles. 

“This is a name given to a spot where we encamped 2 miles south of the Kuram fort 
on the right bank of the river. We encamped here, as no fire-wood was procurable 
on the other side of the river, without having to go a very long distance for it, 
and also because all the forage for horses had bo be procured from the Darwaza pass, 
where was also the best grazing-ground for camels. The road for the first half 
ascends gradually along the bank of a small rivulet. It is commanded by low hills 
on each side running parallel to it, but which can easily be crowned. e present 
state of the road, owing to large stones and narrow shelving banks on the edge of 
the river, is very bad for guns (3 axles of gun-carriages were broken while going 
through the sash: but in two or three days, it might with the greatest ease be put 
into very good order; the latter half towards Midn-ji is easy, with a gradual 
descent.” 


By the River Route from Hazir Ptr’s Zidrat. 


IpraHimzAE—11} miles—102$ miles. 

“For the first 9 miles of this march, the road is along the bed of the river, which 
has to be crossed and recrossed; the whole of this distance as far as the large 
village of Sadah is through the Makhiz&e sub-division of Kram, and sprinkled 
with numerous walled enclosures, called after the m4lik or headman at the time 
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holding each ; at 6 miles is Déranf, a village of about 200 houses and the residence 
of the Deputy Governor of the Province; from this there is a direct road through 
the Zaemukht country to Térawarf and Nari4b in Miranz4e. Makhirfe consists of 
about 20 ‘ garhis’ on a strip of irrigated land half a mile wide, bounded by a low 
ridge of hills on the right bank of the Kuram river, with about a mile of the 
same description of land ‘belonging to 5 villages on the left bank, the latter bounded 
by the ‘Karewah’ running back to the Zaemukht mountains, and down which the 
drainage of that country runs. At Sadah the Kuram river is joined by a 
tributary known as the Wacinans which flows down from the Orakzée mountain. 
While the guns proceed along the bed of the river, there is a short cut through an 
opening in the hills, which saves about a mile, for the infantry and cavalry; the 
last two miles of this route is open to marauding attacks from the Musazaés, a 
tribe who infest this road and occupy the adjacent hills. Ibrahimzae is a 
village, but its lands are entirely cultivated for rice, and consequently it may 
difficult to find encamping ground on either bank. On the right bank there is 
good grazing for camels and forage for cavalry.” 


Kor MrdAn-sf{—12} miles—115 miles. 

‘The gun and cavalry road is along the bed of the river; infantry may either go by 
this or along the high bank through the villages. Upon either bank the hills gene- 
rally run down to the waterloo on the right bank there are only one or two 
villages with here and there small patches of rice cultivation. On the left bank the 
ions below the nn varies in breadth oe sa to two miles, and is covered 
with large villages stu along the edge of the ewah; the largest of these 
are Tapakae, Topil Sinali, Amikét, sid Kore: allin Kuiram Proper. The fort of 
Kuram is about 2 miles from this encamping ground.”’ 


13. Hasfs Kara—1734 miles—132 miles. 

‘‘ All the way from the Ktram fort, the road crosses the uncultivated barren slope and 
drain rom the Siféd Kéh; it passes three villages close to each other called 
Kach Ka4nf, and at a distance of 4 miles from Shallozan, one of the largest villages 
in the district, which, embedded in trees, can only be distinguished by the conspi- 
cuous shrine of Mir Ibrahim, perched upon aspur immediately above the village. 
Habib Kala is a square enclosure detached about 4 of a mile from the large village 
of Péwar, of which it is an off-shoot, and is surrounded by the richest cultivation, 
on which t care has been bestowed; the land is terraced and irrigated by a 
stream rushing down from the overhanging Suféd K6éh. Forage for camels is 

lentiful, all the adjacent low hills being covered with low oak jungle ; but grass 
or cavalry is scarce, the people of the country feeding their horses on bhusa. More 
rovisions can be procured here than perhaps any other spot in all Kuram, as 
éwar contains an immense number of Hindus (in fact as many as there are 
Mahamadans) carrying on a considerable trade.” 


14. ZaBaRDastT Kata—10 miles—142 miles. 

“There are two routes by which a force marching from Habfb Kala may proceed, 
either over the Pewar, or the Ispingawi Kotals. The first is the shorter of the 
two. (The distances here given are only approximate.) By the latter, instead of 
going on through the village of Péwar, the road turns sharp up to the right along 
the bed of a deep ravine east of the village which comes down from the ‘Sitaram 
peak. At 3 miles from Habib Kala pass, the Gindi khél off-shoot of the Péwar 
village is strongly situated on a spur of ‘Sitar4m’ and containing about 30 houses. 
As far as this, the road is commanded within easy matchlock range by the heights 
on each side, and from this there is a regular ascent to the summit of the Kotal. 
Leaving the bed of the nullah hitherto traversed to the right, the road passes 
through a forest of pines, deodars, oak, and yews to the top of the range; the 
gradient of the ascent is not very difficult until near the summit, and pu upon 
elephants might be taken over. There are no zigzags. On the Haridb side the 
descent is very gradual, and road good, passing through a succession of beautiful 
glades as far as Zabardast Kala, a small Jait tower where the Péwar route joins 
with this one. The road by the Péwar Kotal, after passing through the village 
of that name, crosses several deep ravines running through broken ground covered 
with oak tree jungle, and commanded in many places by spurs coming down from 
the range separating this from the Isping4w{ road, and in one of the gorges of 
which is situated the small Mangal village of Gobarzan. At 5 miles, pass a little 
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cultivation belonging to the Mangals of Tarée and Kitar&e, two small villages 
bebind a spur coming down from the Péwar Kotal range, the inhabitants of 
which are notorious thieves, frequently robbing kafilahbs. At about 7 miles from 
Habfb Kala (the road gradually ascending and latterly along the bed of a ravine) 
ou arrive at the foot of the Kotal, which is about the same height as the Kohat 
otal from the Péshawar side; the ascent is by a regular zigzag, the gradient 
not very steep; but there being one or two large rocks in the road, some labour 
would be necessary to render it practicable to take guns over even with drag- 
ropes. The hills are thickly covered with pines, yews, &c. On the crest is a 
tower constructed for the protection of the road and held by Mangals; the 
descent from this to Zabardast Kala is very gradual, along a glade in the midst of 
undulations covered with a dense pine forest. At Zabardast Kala there is plenty 
of open encamping ground to the north close to the village, under which runs the 
Keria stream, from which alone water is procurable. Forage of all sorts scarce, 
and little or no provisions procurable.” 
15. ALf kHEL—10 miles—152 miles. 

“From Zabardast Kala to the village of Ali khél the road lies along the bed of the 
Keria stream, along the high right bank of which are situated the J&ji villages of 
Lehwani, Jadran, Baer4m khél and Malu khél. On the left, spurs run down and 
command the road from different points along the whole route. The encamping 
ground for a force would be on an elevated pisteaa upwards of a mile beyond the 
village and near the junction of the Keria and Haz4r-darakht streams. Infantry 
and cavalry arrive at it by a road through the village, which afterwards descends 
into and again ascends out of two very deep ‘algads’ or ravines; but guns would 
have to go down about half a mile and come up the Hazar-darakht stream as far 
as the village of Shamu khél opposite the encamping ground, where there is a slo 
up to the plateau where the camp would be pitched. Water here is from the Haz4r- 
darakht stream. Ali khél is a large village composed of some 50 enclosures, each 
in itself a little fort; the houses are of two stories, in the upper of which live the 
people, while their cattle, &c., are sheltered below. Some small amount of pro- 
visions might be procured here, but not without oppression to the people, who 
can scarcely raise sufficient for home consumption. Forage is scarce, and there is 
very little grazing for camels: fuel is abundant. There is a road leading over the 
hills from Ali khél into the heart of the Mangal country, and it is much frequented 
by that tribe, who come over in bands to plunder on this road.” 

16. HazAn-DARAKHT—13 miles—165 miles. 

‘Fhe road descends from the plateau, on which any large camp at Alf khél would have 
been pitched, into the bed of the stream along which it continues, ually ascending 
for the rest of this day’s march. The valley at the last ground was about 2 miles 
broad, but about 4 miles on; upon reaching the village of Rokian, it narrows 
into half a mile, with precipitous commanding peaks upon each side, clad with pine 
forests. The route onwards from it for the next 4 miles runs due north, the 
mountains closing in on each side until at last the stream is confined to a gorge 
of not more than 200 yards broad: at two miles beyond Rokidn there is a glen 
shooting off to the right which contains a few houses, off-shoots from the Rokian 
village. At the 8th mile from camp, the road turns sharp due west, while another 
road called the ‘ Ghariggi’ crosses the hills direct to Kabal. The country here 
consists of lofty ranges of mountains, high spurs from which run down to the bank 
of the stream, entirely commanding the road, and their slopes are generally very 
steep and in many places composed of loose shingle, in which many landslips have 
occurred ; pines and deadar cover the whole. At Hazar-darakht there is no village, 
and although perhaps the broadest place in this elevated glen, there is but just 
room for the encampment of one regiment. Any force in camp here would have to 
be generally scattered, and the place would be a nasty one to be attacked in; but no 
better ground is to be had. Guns would have great difficulty in this march owing 
to rocks and stones which have been rolled down by floods and settled in the bed of 
this torrent. No provisions nor forage of any description procurable here, not even 
for camels.” 

17. OcHamanGHa OR Hazka—8 miles—173 miles. 

“The road for the first two miles as far as J&ji Thana is similar to the latter 

portion of yesterday’s march; J&j{i Thana is a small square fort, with two towers 
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flanking it, but is itself commanded in all directions by the hills about. From 
this point as far as the fort of the Stirkhée Kotal, the ascent is much more 
gradual, and the bed of the torrent gravelly. A mile beyond this is Katasang, 
where there is a watch tower, opposite a gorge in the hills through which travellers 
sometimes go vid the Mangal country, Khést, and Dawar to Bani. This tower 
marks the boundary between the Jajis and Ghilzfes. At 7 miles from Hazar- 
darakht is the Surkhae Kotal, which is on the water-shed of the Kuram and 
Surkhél streams. The Kotal is a short but very steep one, the soil is a stiff 
red clay, which after rain must become very slippery; the ascent is commanded by 
the knolls on each side, and on the summit Is a tower held by Ghilzdes. A slight 
descent, and after traversing for about a mile further a comparative plain, you arrive 
at Hazra, a post similar to that erected at Jaji Thana. The encamping ground 
here is ; heights all round to be held. Water from springs, the sources of 
the Surkhél; no provisions; and except at certain times in summer but little fo 

procurable; the horses of the country are fed on “teikktra” or wormwood. The 
elevation of this encamping ground is about 13,458 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the road is here generally blocked with snow from December to April.” 


18. Dopanpi—8 miles—181 miles. 
‘From camp, the road as far as the summit of the Shitar Gardan Pass has a gradual 


ascent along a narrow gorge commanded from peaks all around for about 2 miles. 
The descent of this pass towards Logar is exceedingly steep, with sharp zigzags 
and very long; artillery (I believe 6-pounders) has been taken over this pass by 
Sirdar Mahamad Azim Khan, but he carried the guns on the stout doable: buraped 
Bokhara camels; for wheeled carriage it is at present impracticable, and it would 
take a vast expenditure of money and labour to make it passable. The rugged 
nature of the mountains overhanging both sides of this pass with huge masses 
of naked limestone rock cropping out in every direction offer cover to an enemy 
from which it would be difficult to dislodge him without great loss; and it 
would be difficult to withdraw covering parties after the descent of the pass 
had been accomplished: in fact, supposing opposition to be offered here, it would 
be difficult to conceive a worse pass for the passage of an army; and it would be 
useless to attempt it, except as a diversion, with a brigade of the best light troops, 
with mountain train batteries and field howitzers on elephants; but for these 
animals even, the procuring of forage would be no easy matter. From the fort 
of the Kotal to Akhtin Kala (a ainall Ghilzde village) the road is along the bed of 
a small stream never more than 100 yards broad with huge cliffs towering up 
several hundred feet on each side; imm ey before arriving at, and after passing 
this village, the gorge narrows to 30 feet; from this point for about 3 miles, the 
ravine continues very steep until joined by a stream coming down from a northern 
direction ; on the tongue of land between these streams there is room for a camp. 
On the high ‘karewah lands opposite the village are the remains of a large thana, 
now partially ruined. Here forage, fuel, and provisions are not procurable without 


the yreatest difficulty.” 


19. KutsHi—9 miles—190 miles. 

‘¢The road for the first 2 miles, as far as the small Ghilzde ee of Babar, pro- 
ceeds along the bed of the same stream as that hitherto followed from the foot 
of the Shutar Gardan Pass; but here the water goes on through a narrow gorge, 
and takes a sudden precipitous fall down a cliff; while the road leaving its bed 

oes up to the right over a small, though rather steep, hill, with a few hundred 
eet elevation known as the Shinkée Kotal, on the crest of which is a tower or 
‘Burj’ at present held by about 20 Ghilzhes who protect this portion of the road 
from the attacks of small parties of marauding Mangals, who, coming over the 
hills from Ztirmat, used to render it dangerous for travellers. Arrived on the 
higher ‘ karewah’ lands (or elevated plateaus) of Logar, the road continues oie 
descending, and running parallel to the high bank of the same ravine down whic 
we had come from the Shitar Gardan; its bed having now widened to some 600 
feet with banks 300 feet deep. The whole country around presents the most barren, 
dreary aspect it is possible to conceive, excepting the bed of the ravine iteelf, 
which smiles with green fields and orchards, and gradually widens to } of a mile 
at the large village of Khush{, which contains about 300 houses in numerous walled 
enclosures or forts. Here is good encamping ground, plenty of water and provisions, 
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but preg for camels scarce. From Khushi to Kdbal is 4 marches, viz.— 

ZinGUN SHAHR, 12 miles; Suféd Sang, 12 miles, Ch4r Assiah, 10 miles—all large 

oe situated in the open and extensive valley of Logar—and to Ka4bal, ten 
es.” 


20. H1isAkax—10 miles—200 miles. 
“‘ Road over a most uninteresting country along the bed of the Khushf ravine all the 


way to its junction with the Logar stream. On both sides is an extensive sandy 
sterile tract of country affording m grazing for flocks of sheep to within 
2 miles of the river bank where rich cultivation commences, and is carried as far as 
irrigation from the stream can be taken to it. The district of Logar has at first 
sight a striking appearance to a stranger, for the eye searches in vain for villages 
or houses of any sort; but the green strip of cultivation following the windings 
of the stream is interrupted every here and there by a succession of strong mud 
forts, admirably built and flanking each other; with bastions at the angles, con- 
nected by curtains 30 feet high, which enclose the habitations of the peasantry. 
As the population is closely packed, every inch of available land is cultivated, and 
the edges of the water-courses are thickly planted with rows and groves of willow 
and poplar, which afford almost the only timber to be met with here; the trees 
are kept carefully trimmed, and, shooting up straight, are fit to cut after 12 or 14 
years. There is a cross road from Hisérak to Kuram, striking off in a south- 
easterly direction, passing ee the large “Kazlbash” village of Altimiur, 
crossing the water-shed line of the Logar and Kuram rivers into the Zirmat valley, 
and thence through the Mangal village of K&sim, two coss above the junction of 
the Hariab with the Kiram stream ; but this route is rted difficult and little 
frequented owing to the predatory habits of the tribes ugh whose country it 
passes.” 
21. Hasis Kata—9 miles—209 miles. 

“About a mile from the last ground cross the Logar stream, fordable almost every- 
where, but over which there is here a bridge, the piers of which are constructed 
of a frame-work of wood firmly mortised together, filled in with large stones and 
connected logs of wood fixed across the top to support the roadway. The road 
is narrow, and winds about the cultivation ; 1t is seldom broader than to admit of two 
horsemen going abreast, and passes through several villages, among which are 
the strong walled villages of Sainda and Bankibaérak; good encamping ground is 
found at Habib Kala on the edge of the cultivated lands; water from a cut from the 
Logar river; provisions abundant; fuel scarce, and forage for camels equally so.” 


22. Amin Kata—9 miles—218 miles. 
‘Through a country very similar to that traversed in yesterday’s march, but with 


fewer walled enclosures.” 
23. HAgparKHtt—13 miles—231 miles. 

“The first portion of this march is along a very narrow valley, and the road com- 
manded all the way by spurs running down on each side; at the 2nd mile from 
camp, pass the large fortified village of Tangi Wardak, consisting of 3 forts built 
on the left bank of the Logar stream, all with high well-built “ pakk&” (mud and 
stone) walls, loopholed for musketry and in echellon flanking each other ; at the 4th 
mile is the small village of Do&b, at the junction of and between the Shinfz and 
Logar streams. The road here leaves the valley watered by the latter, and turn- 
ing up the bed of the Shinfz strikes across and joins the great highway between 
Ksbal and Ghazni at about 6 miles from Amir Kala, and proceeding along it through 
the cluster of villages called Syadébad arrives at the large village of Hdedarkhél, 
from which point the route is described in Route No. 41, and consists of the 
following stages :— 

24. Hart AsXh—11 miles—242 miles. 
25. SaasH Gao—8? miles—2503 miles. 
26. To GHazNi—134 miles—264} miles.” (Zwmsden.) 
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No. 45. 


KUNDUZ to YARKAND, rHrovex BADAKHSHAN, tur PAMER STEPPES, anp 


1. 
2. 
3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14, 


16. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


THE SAR-I-KUL og TASHKURGHAN TERRITORY. 
In Kunduz territory. 


Kxuiknisiv—6 kos. ; ; 
A town in a wide valley. River Bangi. 
Kosa Coaneat—5 kos—10 kos. 


A fort and a town. 
TArrxk£n—5 kos—15 kos. 

A large town. Plain open country. 
LaTaBAND— § kos—20 kos. 


Summit of the Lataband Kotal, an easy pass, not closed in winter, passable for laden 
animals. Salt mine close by. 


. AKBotAx—5 kos—25 kos. 


In a valley. Stream. 


. Kata-1-KaLtaghn—5 kos—30 kos. 


In a valley inhabited by pastoral tribes of Kattaghan Uzbaks. 


. Kata-1-MasHap—10 kos—40 kos. 


“ Chin4r-i-Gundushkan,” a place on the road. The “ Ab-i-Virsach” stream. Inhabited 
by pastoral tribes. In Badakhshan territory. 


. Anan Dara—6b kos—46 kos. 


Along a stream in a valley. Ditto. 


. Ganpaxt6it—6 kos—51 kos. 


Along a stream in a valley. Cross an easy pass. ‘“ Kotal-i-Gandakul” on the road. 
TresHxHAn—5 kos—56 kos. 
A village in a valley. 
eee kos—66 kos. 
A village in a valley. 
Kata-1-ArcHt—6 kos—71 kos. 
Korat-1-ZIGHARCHI—2 kos—73 kos. 
An easy pass. 
FarzABAp—9 kos—82 kos. 
Chief city of Badakhshdn. 
Cuatra—2 kos—84 kos. 
BAau-1-Mtskrax—6 kos—89 kos. 
Cross an easy pass (Rafak). 
DexH-1-Nao—10 kos—99 kos. 
In the Dasht-i-Khas, A large well cultivated valley inhabited by nomads. 
Pux.LvuK Dara—10 kos—109 kos. 
A village inhabited by nomads. 
WaGHak DaRA—2 kos—111 kos. 
A village inhabited by nomads. 


. Kaza-I-J GEM—10 kos—121 kos. 


A city. Kokcha river is here crossed on a wooden bridge. 
Dasut-1-FarGaMacH—10 kos—131 kos. 

A well cultivated wide valley inhabited by nomads. 
DasHt-1-FaraGH—10 kos—141 kos. 

A well cultivated wide valley inhabited by nomads. 
Kata-1-Y AREDAR—6 kos—161 kos. 

As above in a valley. Ab-i-Vardoj, a stream. 


. Sana-1-DUzpAN—5 kos—156 kos. 


As above in a valley. Ab-i-Vard6j, a stream. 
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27. 


29. 


31. 


a en 


37. 
. Lanaar-1-Zana—2 kos—249 kos. 


39. 


4l. 
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Kata-1-KH6sa—5 kos—161 kos. 
As above ina valley. Ab-i-Vardoj, a stream. 


. Umat—10 kos—171 kos. 


As above in a valley. Ab-i-Vardoj, a stream. 


Kata Kizi—12 kos—183 kos. 
A large stone in the valley, which is wider here. 


. Tirearkn—6 kos—188 kos. 


In the valley. 


ZrkRat-1-SGrf£p—6 kos—193 kos. 
In the valley. A village. 


. Gao KH#ina—10 kos—203 kos. 


In the valley. A village. 


ZEBAK—3 kos—206 kos. 
Three streams join here, viz., Gogardasht, Deh-i-Gul, and Kulbala. Zebak is a 
small town with a fort in a wide valley. 


. K6upkta (village) —5 kos—211 kos. 

. IsoxasH™ (village)—4 kos—215 kos. 

. IsotaRak (village)—10 kos—=-225 kos. 

. PicisH (village)—12 kos—237 kos. 

. Kata-1-Panga (town)—5 kos—242 kos. 


In the valley of the “ Daria-i-Panj” (river Oxus). The stages Nos. 7 to 33 are in 
the province of Badakhshén; Nos. 34 to 38 are in Vakh&n, a dependency of 
Badakhshin. Two roads separate at Kala-i-Panj; one proceeds through Pamér 
Kalan by the Aghajan Kotal, and the other by Sarhad-i-Vakhfn and the 
Barzasht pass. 


Zaxna—5 kos—247 kos. In the valley. In Vakhdn territory. 


In the valley. In Vakh&n territory. 


ZéR-1-ZaMin—15 kos—264 kos. 
Termination of a deep ravine in the Pamér steppes. 


. Ap-1-Mast (bank of a stream)—10 kos—274 kos. 


A stream, Pamér steppes. 


JANGALAK—10 kos—284 kos. 
A halting place in Pamér Kalan. 


. Ham Damin—10 kos—294 kos. 


Pass* between two sections of the high insulated chain of Pamér mountains. 


. Korat-1-AaasAN—10 kos—304 kos. 


Mouth of the Aghajan pass (an easy pass, closed during the height of winter). 


WartExkHalr—12 kos—316 kos. 


A village in the valley of Tashkirgh4n across the pass. Road along the Watekhaif 
stream, rising in the Kotal-i- Aghajan. 


. TaGHaRMa—3 kos—319 kos. 


A town in the valley, now deserted. 


. AGHIL-——-7 kos—326 kos. 


A cattle-shed in the valley, now deserted. Here the road joins the Chitral route from 
Jalalabad to Yarkand. 


From AcHItL to YARKAND—109 kos—435 kos. 
Eight stages detailed in above route. (Mahamed Ameen.) 
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MAEMANA to KHULM. 
1. KAraz Kata— 
Nothing said of this stage. 


2. Raskt AspGLta KeAn—35 miles. 
The fort 11 miles over a cultivated plain in the district of Khaer&b4d, which village is 


The rest of the road goes across steppes, with the exception of one small 
mountain. No water, no horses, no supplies. 


3. SHIBERGHAN—11 miles. | 
The road goes along a plain three-fourths of the way, and the rest is over a richly 


cultivated country. 
For stages 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, vide No. 1. 
For 10, 11, 12, vide No. 29. (Ferrier.) 


No. 47. 


PANAH (GHILZAE COUNTRY) to KALA-I-KAROTT. 


There are three roads; one is described in Route No. 16. The second is as follows, 
and it is called the Safar road :— 


Nanak CHANnD= 
Near a fort of Shakf Khél: water and camel forage are to be had. 


KaiIns0KAK— 
A ruined fort of Sh&htori Sdlimén Khéls. There is a ‘karez’ here; the road crosses 
Zheru, but is easy. 
3. BGRLaxk OF THRE SHUKHEL JALAZAE— 
Water and little supplies (for a small force) to be procured. Road an easy plain. 
4. JAFAR— 
A spring like Shintea on the entrance of the hills. 
Kareapzaa (Crow's nest). 
A spring. 


Kata-1-Karét— 
From this a road goes by Wazi Khwah to Kandahér, by which camel caravans of the 


NaAsars frequently travel. (Broadfoot.) 
The third route is the Adin Khél route, and is held to be the best of them all. The 


marches are easy, but long. 
1. Doxti— 
2. Apin Kufzi 1n Katawaz— 
3 


po 


& 


The road turns the southern end of Zhera; small supplies to be had. 


. M6sa Kottr— 
Road easy. 
4. KaRrGaDZaLA, vide above. 


6. Kata-1-Karorf, ditto. 
Besides these three easy roads, another, fit only for infantry, goes under Kohnak to 
the north of them. (Broad/fovot.) 


No. 48. 
PESHAWAR to KHOKAND via BADAKHSHAN anp THe PAMER 
As far as Kdbal, vide Routes Nos. 29 to 33. 
KatakHAn—165 miles—31 miles. AfghAnist&n. 


» Kosa Ku1ps—16 miles—31 miles. Afgh&nist&n. 


NawicH—10 miles—41 miles. Afghanistan. 
Passing Parwan, which is the commencement of the Sardlang pass. 
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PESHAWAR TO KHOKAN. 


Arane—165 miles—656 miles. Afghanistan. 
At foot of Hindd Kish. 


. Gorr-Soxuta—16 miles—72 miles. 


At north end of the pass. Afghdnist4n. 


KHINJAN—19 miles—91 miles. 
A fort here. Afgh4nistén. ‘ 


; Kutsxpara—19 milee—110 miles. 


One spring only, where travellers stop. Afghénistén. 


. Nagnin—20 miles—130 miles. Kiindiz. 
. JIBLDAGH—20 miles—150 miles. Ktindtz. 


Eeshin Top—23 miles—173 miles. Kundiz. 

Kh&nabad—2 miles—176 miles. Ktindiuz. 
Head-quarters of the Governor. 

TaLIkKaN—12 miles—187 miles. Kunduz. 


KariteH—20 miles—207 miles. Badakhshan. 
On the Kokcha, a rapid unfordable stream, crossed by wooden bridges. 


RGstax—20 miles—227 miles. 
A town. RBadakhshan. 


AtTén JaLtus—1l9 miles—246 miles. Badakhshan. 


FarzX{spkp—20 miles—266 miles. 
Residence of the Mir of Badakhshaén. 


BarvuxK—16 miles—281] miles. Badakhsh&n. 
CHAKARUN—18 miles—299 miles. Badakhsh&n. 
Tin GrrAn—20 miles—319 miles. Badakhshan. 


. GasKHANAK—16 miles—335 miles. 


All difficult marches through a hilly country. Badakhshan. 


. Kot Bata—18 miles—353 miles. Badakhshdn. 
. Kkzi Dgo—19 miles—372 miles. Badakhsh4n. 
. SHrxHvE—20 miles—392 miles. Badakhshén. 


PiagrsH—19 miles—411 miles. Badakhsh4n. 


. Pawsa—14 miles—425 miles. Badakhsh&n. 


All difficult marches through a hilly country. 


. LancarR VakKHAN—4 miles—429 miles. Badakhshan. 


Commencement of Pamér steppe. 


. JANGALUK—16 miles—445 miles. Badakhsh&n. 

. Kissin KurcHore—16 miles—461 miles. Badakhshan. 
. KaurcosH1e—18 miles—479 miles. Badakhshén. 

. SussoeH Kor—26 miles—505 miles. Badakhsh4n. 


A lake one day’s ride in circuit. 
CuApur TasH—25 miles—630 miles. Badakhshan. 


. Kana SG6—21 miles—561 miles. Badakhsh4n. 
. MGzreHi{s—2] miles—6572 miles. Badakhsh&n. 


A river. 


At Bartat—25 miles—597 miles. Khokand. 


. YaxH Kot—25 miles—622 miles. Khokand. 
. Kurzga Kot—265 miles—647 miles. Khokand. 


A large lake four days’ ride in circuit, aoe Pamér steppe. 


. Dysams Laxe—165 miles—672 miles. Kho 
. Kizz1zn AznutT—24 miles—699 miles. Khokand. 


The steppe is here called Alai. 
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ROJAN TO KANDAHAR. 


. Avai—12 miles—711 miles. Khokand. 
. Torrex—16 miles—727 miles. Khokand. 


Pass over the Khokand range. Steep descent. 


. Osu TipPaH—18 miles—745 miles. Khokand. 


This country occupied by the Elbai Kirghiz, wandering herdsmen. 


. OsH Pass—19 miles—764 miles. Khokand. 


This country occupied by the Elbai Kirghiz, wandering herdsmen. 


. Kizz1u Koorasan—19 miles—783 miles. Khokand. 


This country occupied by the Elbai Kirghiz, wandering herdsmen. 


. Goo.sHaH—18 miles—801 miles. Khokand. 


This country occupied by the Elbai Kirghiz, wandering herdsmen. 


. Koortan Kot—16 miles—807 miles. Khokand. 
. OsH—25 miles—842 miles. Khokand. 


A large town. 


. ABABAN—10 miles—852 miles. Khokand. 


A good bazar. 

KamaH—15 milese—867 miles. Khokand. 
A large place. 

MarGHELAN—15 miles-~882 miles. Khokand. 
A large place. 


. KUBAWUL TupPa—16 miles—898 miles. Khokand. 
. Knéxan—10 miles—908 miles. Khokand. 


Capital town. 
NV. B.—No habitations of any kind are met with on the Pamér steppe. The names 
of stages are those of places where travellers usually stop in the vicinity of water. 


(James.) 
No. 49. 
ROJAN tro KANDAHAR. 
Bibak Ka Dera 3 days’ journey. 
Sanne ese 1 99 
Pilan eee 1 99 
Kolu ... ae a * “ 
Tal Chotaéli sae re we. oh s 


Kandahar es ey . Ll -. 
This route is given for what it may be worth. (Mohan Lal.) 


No. 50. 


ROJAN to KANDAHAR. 
Bibak Ka Dera 


g days’ journey. 
KaAkar ... is ak . «=O 33 
I give this route for what it is worth. (Mohan Lal.) 
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SEHKUHA TO KIRMAN. 


No. 51. 
SAR-I-PUL to HERAT tHroveH THE HAZARA anp EIMAK covntry. 


. BG6pH1—35 miles. 


The country in this stage is very varied in character, through a remarkably 
fruitful valley for 6 hours, when the road begins to rise, contracting gradually into 
a narrow defile, the sides of which are nearly perpendicular and much broken. 
The descent of this mountain occupies only half an hour, when the road goes over 
an extensive steppe. Budhi is a walled village of 250 houses. 


. Dev HisKkr—365 miles—70 miles. 


The road first goes along a deep gorge for an hour; it then begins to ascend a moun- 
tain (having at each parasang distance a small stone fort well situated), and 
continues for 4 hours with large blocks of detached stone obstructing the very 
narrow and winding road all the way to the top. It then descends by a deep defile, 
at the bottom of which is a stream; this defile is utterly impracticable, so that it is 
impossible to ride down it, and it continues for 2 hours, when it emerges into a 
large plain (said to be 130 miles in circumference) covered with fields, gardens, and 
trees, and intersected by numerous watercourses. 


. SINGLAK—35 miles—105 miles. 


The road crosses a range south of Dev Hisars difficult as that to the north. Emerg. 
ing from its gorges it comes on to a steppe, thence it strikes another mountain, 
| then goes for 18 miles through valleys and mountains. 

KonistAnf BABA—39 miles—144 miles. 

The road begins to ascend at once, and passing crest after crest reaches the summit 
of the range over snow (in July). Thence it descends in 2 hours to the valley of 
the Hari Kiid, about 11 to 14 miles wide, and which it crosses about 21 miles south- 
west of Shahrek. The valley is covered with camps and cultivation. Two hours 
after passing it reaches the base of the Siah Koh, the summit of which it reaches 
without difficulty, and then descends by the bed of a small stream by a difficult 

art, where every step becomes worse, hanging over precipices, and in some places 
Vai cut on the rock and barely wide enough for a laden horse, till at last it enters 
a high plain covered with pasture. 


. Darta Dara—45 miles—189 miles. 


The road for 3 hours goes amongst the spurs of the Siéh Koh, when it crossés a plain 
for 5 hours; ther for 2 hours it goes amongst a chain of not very high mountains 
to their summit. Thence it descends by a gradual slope to the borders of a lake. 
All supplies, forage, and cattle are procurable here. 


. ZABNi—49 miles—238 miles. 


The road passes from one table-land to another, until it reaches a deep destent into 
a fertile and well-peopled valley inhabited by Taemtnis. Thence it enters another 
chain of mountains, which are very difficult. . 


. As-1-0 Ravan—49 miles—287 miles. 


The road as far as Ghér lies among mountains, and then comes to a plain after two 
hours, of which an encampment of ‘Nuirzdes is reached. 


. KarBanp—42 miles—329 miles. 


The road goes over a barren tract, where water 18 scarce, passing two or three villages. 
There is a brackish watercourse here. 


. Tarsi—14 miles—343 miles. 
. Herkt— 


The road goes among low mountains, crossing the Adraskand river. (Ferrier.) 


No. 52. 
SEHKUHA to KIRMAN (Persia). 


. Warmat—4 —14 miles. 


A small Biloche vi with plenty of water. 


. Sak-1-SHELA— 8 parasangs—28 miles—42 miles. 


The Shela comes out of the Seistan Lake when it is very full. 
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THAL TO KAHAN. 


. GULABAK—6 parasangs—21 miles—63 miles. 


A spring on the neutral desert between KirmAn and Bilochistén. 


. Darwaza-I-NADAR— 


Water plentiful; no village. 


. G6ra—16 parasangs—56 miles. 


Over a barren hilly country. 


. NGruasHaHR—10 parasangs—365 miles. 


A town inhabited by Biloche Shfas belonging to Persia. 


. KremAn,..313 parasangs...110 miles. 


Seven short marches of from 4 to 5 parasangs; water sufficient at each for a large 
kafila. (Zumsden.) : = 


No. 583. 
TANK to GHAZNI og KABAL. 
. Sar-1-ArF— 
Enter the hills. 
. SHantr Narizs— 
Cross a pass from the Shahur Zam. 


. Daragar NarhE— 


Cross another pass. 


Srin— 
Of the Dfotanis — 


. Korx 


Alc 
On the Gomal. Thence vide Routes Nos. 16 and 41. (Broadfoot.) 


No. 54. 
THAL to KAHAN. 


. Sainztp— 


At about three kos from Thal, arrive at a range of hills, which are crossed by sowars 
and footmen by the Khanmak Kotal, described as difficult and steep; to avoid this 
laden cattle are taken round along the bed of the Abanrid, which joins Shinrid ; 
this longer route is known as the Rahi Pajjai. Shinrid is a darrah with one 
or two hamlets in it, watered from the bed of the stream. It is neutral ground 


on the border between the Marris and Tarins. 


. MatrroTakK— 


A spot belonging to the Maris, where the land is only occasionally cultivated. 
The road crosses another range of hills by the Sundi Kotal, but which, like that 
in the last march, can be turned. Water procured from springs. 


. Manuto— 
rge extent of cultivation about 


This is a considerable-sized Marri village, with a la 
it, all of which is unirrigated. Water from springs. The road in this march is 
said to be good, but winding through hills by the Naluhair pass. 


. FaTtiMaH KanvpER— 


Another large village with cultivation round it; water from springs; country hilly 
and broken. 


. Tartkrdp— 


Route good, but still traversing the same style of country as yesterday. Tarikrid 
is the name of a glen, aptinkled with hamlets, and down which runs a small 


stream. 


. KAnan— 
and down the bed of mountain torrents. Country 


Road through occasional vi 
bleak and barren. Along the whole course of this route no supplies could be pro- 


cured, but grass is plentiful, and the nomadic Marris possess large flocks and 
herds. (Lumsden). 
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THAL TO SHIKARPUR. 


No. 55. 


ROUTE rrom THAL to SEBI. 


1. Para—9 kos. 
Road for the greater part of the way through a narrow “dara,” and then over 
a difficult kotal known as the Mari Parra. Parra ie a small village belongin 
to the Vensi Tarins (a sub-division of one of those already given) ; water is piveared 
from a spring. Wood and grass are both plentiful, but no supplies can be expected. 


2. NagKas— 
All this day’s march, about the same distance as yesterday’s, is down the bed of a 
mountain torrent. The halting place is ata tall collection of huts occupied by a 
few Syuds and their disciples ; water from springs. 


3. BapEa—8 kos. 
A Mart village in a tolerably well cultivated and open tract, where water is procured 
from numerous springs; road as in last march along the bed of the stream. 


4. Szsi— 

A well-known Khédjak settlement; road difficult over broken undulating country ; 
water from the Beji Rid. Sebf is a walled town, and it was from here that Colonel 
Wilson’s detachment were obliged to retreat in 1841. Sebi pays revenue to 
Kandahar, and is about 40 miles north-east of Dadar. 

The whole of this route is completely in the hands of the Maris, and no men can 
pass along it without paying them for safe escort. Kafilahs, if they ever do 
take this road, have to pay one rupee in thirty on the value of their property. 

There is another route, sometimes followed direct from Thal to Khon, e head- 
quarters of the Maris. (Vide Route No. 56.) (Lumsden.) 


No. 56. 


THAL to SHIKARPUR. 
1. A HALTING PLACE IN THE Siu1Hak Hitts—40 miles. 
Uninhabited. A stream only at the stages. 


2. Gataxi—40 miles. 
Uninhabited. A stream only at the stages. 


3. Manpa1—40 miles. 
100 houses of Barazais. A stream only at the stages. 


4. Satf—30 miles. 
400 houses of Silatz Tarins. Wells. 


5. Mirni—40 miles. 
A large village of Raisanee Brahmees. Wells. 


6. BAgu—30 miles. 
A large town of Brahmees. Wells. 


7. Hasi J6xH—32 miles. 
A smal] village of Jats. Wells. 


8. BarsHér—30 miles. 
20 houses of Jats. Wells. 


9. RasHikn—32 miles. 
20 houses of Jats. Wells. 


10. JacHan—30 milés. 
100 houses of Jats. Wells. 


11. SarxAgpbe2—14 miles. (Zumeden.) 
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APPENDIX I. 


Memoir on the country between Herdt and Kabdl, the Paropamisan Mountains, and the 
River Amoo. 


The face of this country is diversified; the southern part is mountainous, and the 
northern along the banks of the Amoo a desert, in which many of the streams are lost; in 
this part there is no cultivation, and water is to be procured from wells alone. Coming further 
south, a low arid range of hills is met with, which extends nearly parallel to the mountains 
from near Bala Moorgaub to near Andkhooee. Between this range and the mountains the 
country is undulating and hilly, but has interspersed fine level plains and valleys with 
streams of water throughthem. About 40 miles south of this range the mountains commence : 
they pass north of Kab&l in one large mass, sending off spurs to the north, which extend 
as far as Balkh. The main trunk, however, runs westerly, and passes south of Bamyan, where 
it bears the name of Koh-i-Baba, which it retains as far as Herat; to the east of Chiras is 
the source of the Moorghab, where a large spur or branch is thrown off, which runs down to 
near Bala Moorgaub and then suddenly stops. This range is generally termed the Zarband 
of Tarkistén ; from this oe spurs run off due north, gradually decreasing in length from 
Balkh as they go westward. 

2. These countries are commonly known to the surrounding people by the following 
names: Karookh, Badghis, the Char Wulayuts, Balkh, Feroz Kohi country, and the 
Hazarabjat. 

3. Karookh lies immediately south of Koh-t-Baba and north of the valley of Herat, 
from which it is separated by a low range of hills called Koh-t-Guzargah. It was formerly 
occupied by Aimak tribes, but in consequence of the tyranny of the Afghan government, 
it is now nearly deserted. The fort and tower of Karookh are situated 26 miles north-east 
of the city of Hert. It is the jaghire of Dyn Mahomed Khan, the cousin of Yar Mahomed, 
Hee a reen he is the most active and powerful chief of Her&t, and is most bitterly hated 

the Vaziri. 
: 4. Badghis is bounded by Koh-i-Baba on the south, by the Moorgaub river on the 
north, the Surukhs desert on the west, and the Feroz Kohi country on the east. It is 
divided between the Huzarah and Jumshedee tribes, as will Lereafter be described. 

5. The country is bounded on the south and east by the mountains, and on the north 
and west by the river Amoo, and the desert of Murv forms the province of Balkh, and is 
divided into two parts, the south-western of which is called the Char Wulayuts (%. e., the 
four countries), and the north eastern generally termed Balkh. 

6. To the eastward of Badghis and Karookh the country is elevated and intersected 
by very deep precipitous glens and ravines; it belongs to the Feroz Kohi Aymaks, whence 
it is generally termed the “ Feroz Kohi country.” On the north it is bounded by the “ Zar- 
band of Tirkistén, on the south by the main range of Koh-i-Baba, which forms the north 
boundary of the valley of the “ Huri Rood ;” the eastern extremity of this country is called 
Chagchuran, and is bounded on that side by that part of the Hazarajat called Day Zingy, 
from the name of the tribe which occupy it. 

The Hazarabjat is bounded on the north by the Oozbuk principalities of Khooloom 
and Sir-i-pool, on the west by Chagchuran, the Ghorat, and on the south and east by the 
Afghan country. Its divisions are numerous; to the north are Yakalung and Bamyan, 
Day Zungi, Besoot-Lal, Sir-i-Jungal, and Kirman. All these but the two first lie south of 
the main range or trunk of Koh-i-Baba, and being unconnected with the subject of the 
present memoir, will remain unnoticed. 

8. The country of Badghis is very fertile; it may be considered as divided into two 
parts, Kila Now and Koorkh. 

9. Kila Now belongs to the Lamon of Sconee Hazarahs. They are a branch of the 
Shyah tribe of that name, who have long separated from their kindred, and are mentioned 
in the Persian histories as forming part of the army under Abdalla Khan (Oozbuk) when 
he took Her&t and Mushed in the beginning of the 16th century. Their numbers are rated 
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at 4,800 families; besides a number of petty Aymak tribes, subj to them for military 
service, such as the Rowtees, part of the Kipchacks, Tymoorees, unees Feroz Kohees, 
and Moghals serve to swell their number. 

9-2. These men are well mounted and armed ; they carry a sword and a gun; in the use 
of the latter they are extremely expert ; they ride well and are capital cavalry for foraging, 
in which their time is chiefly spent. Their chief, who has the ti title of Begler 
from the Herat government, has complete authority over them, and is very jealous of the 
interference of the inferior chiefs (4. e., Ket Khoodas of clans). He could raise on an emer- 
gence 2,000 very good cavalry, and probably 3,000 indifferently mounted and disaffected. 

9-3. The chief's name is Kinymdad Khan; he is the brother of the late Nizam-al- Dowlat 


Sher Mahomed Khan. He has three brothers now alive yo than himself—Mahomed 
Hossyn Khan, Abdol Aziz Khan, and Ahmud Kooly Khan—the is by a different mother, 
and has no authority in the tribe. The chiefs of the tribe are said tobe disaffected 


and intriguing to sow dissension among the brothers. None of the family have much courage, 
and the second brother, Mahomed Hoesyn, is a positive coward. The Begler Begy is a man 
of sense, of a most pacific disposition and inclined to do justice, but the excesses of his 
. brothers prevent the latter; to this and the haughtiness with which they treat their clansmen 
may be traced the cause of their unpopularity. 

9-4. The tribe and chief distrust and fear Yar Mahomed Khan, and are anxious to 
preserve their present independence. They have the most bitter hatred of the Russian 
government, which, however, is at trying to bring them over. The Oorgunj government 


is also trying the same, but they agree to neither, as their doing so would at once destroy 
their independence. 

10. Kooshk and its tributary valleys are occupied by the Jumshedees. Its main line 
runs el to that of Kila Now; it is, however, more open and accessible. The Jumshedees 


are a large tribe, reckoned at between 12,000 and 13,000 families, but not more than 8,000 
or 9,000 are together under their chief. They are said to derive their name from the Perso- 
Arabic expression Juma Shoodah (5. e., collected), as they are refugees from all parts, principally 
from Seistan. Their chiefs, moreover, claim to be of Kayanyan descent. They are not so 
warlike a tribe as the Loonee Hazarah, and probably sould net produce so large a number 
of good cavalry, though they could a larger of bad. 

10-2. Mahomed Zuman Khan, their chief, is a vain, ignorant, and tyrannical man, posses- 
sing little courage or firmness, and consequently little control over his tribe. He isa pros 
of Yar Mahomed Khan, who tried to ciate him a counterpoise to the late Nizam-al-Dowlat, 
but failed; indeed this attempt finally ended by more completely throwing the Jumshedees 
under the control of the chief he wished to fetter. However, on the death of that chief, his 
successor, the present Begler Begy, foolishly alienated Mahomed Zuman Khan from him by 
refusing the consummation of his marriage with the sister of Nizam-al-Dowlat, though that 
chief had betrothed her to the Jumshedee. This again threw Mahomed Zuman Khan into 
the hands of the Vizir, and he now appears a complete tool of that person. His tribe, 
oon -~ disaffected to him, and some parts have refused to acknowl his authority or 

ay their dues. , 
. 10-3. Mahomed Zuman has a blood feua with Mahomed Ali Khan of his own tribe, 
whose father, Darwyah Ali Khan, the son of Lalautosh Khan, with the assistance of the 
Hazarahs, killed him in a skirmish and thus succeeded to the khanship. 

10-4. Mahomed Ali lives at Tukht-i-Khatoon in the Mymunnah country; he has 
collected about 1,500 families of his tribe, and shortly before I left Herdt he carried off 4 or 
500 more, in which he was much assisted by his popularity, and other parties of the tribe are 
said to have notified their intention of joining him if he will but protect their retreat. 

10-56. Ahmud Khan, the son of Ibrahim Khan, is at present powerless. His residence 
is in Herat. The part of the tribe which was under him lay so exposed to the exactions of 
the government that they gradually, on finding him unable to protect them, withdrew to the 
other side of the mountains and joined their brethern in Badghis, 

10-6. At Karookh is a small number of this tribe under Zan Beg, who is one of the 
ue of the chiefs. He is a servant of Dyn Mahomed Khan, and is a dull, ignorant free- 

r. 

11. The Ferozkohee Aymak is one of the largest tribes dependant on the Herat 
government; their number is variously estimated, but I do not think they are overrated if 
we say 30,000 families. They have (as all these tribes have) a head family, which is divided 
into two branches—the Mamoody and the Dezay. The Mamoody is in divided into 
branches; the head of the principal one being Mowdood Kooly Khan, who left his own 
country of Kadis in consequence of the enmity of the Hazarahs, and resides at Shakh in the 
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Mymunnabh territory. The head of the inferior branch is Ibrahim Khan, who resides at 
Ghuzmak and Koochuk. Shah Pussund Khan is the head of the Dirjay branch, but the tribe 
has revolted from him in consequence of his tyranny, and Kurar Beg is now the principal 
chief of this branch. : 

11-2. The country of Mowdood Kooly Khan lies close to Kila Now, and he was forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Hazarahs and driven back from the country easy of 
access, whilst a spirit of disaffection was spread amongst his inferiors, and they were invited 
by every means to attach themselves to the Hazarah tribe. But on the advance of the 
Persian army in 1837, he managed to shake off the galling yoke, and refused to accompany 
that tribe in their retreat before Asafal Dowlah commenced hostilities against them and closed 
with overtures made by the Persian government through the chief of the Nishapoor Feroz- 
kohis, which they considered part of their tribe. 

11-3. Mahomed Shah consequently gave Mowdood the title of Sirdar, and sent him 
rich presents of investiture. He has in consequence been afraid to trust himself in Her&t 
since the siege; moreover, he is indignant with the government for having assisted the 
“hereditary enemy of his tribe to the government of it. He is very popular with his tribe, 
and bears a high character for courage, activity, and intelligence. He has a blood feud with 
Shah Pussund Khan, who slew his father. 

11-4. Ibrahim Khan, the other chief, is an ignorant tyrannical chief. He married a 
daughter of Shah Pussund Khan’s, but a quarrel took place on account of his brutal lust 
for his own sex, and his wife, taking advantage of his absence, murdered several of his 
minions and then marched the clan off towards her father’s country. He followed but was 
resisted by the lady at the head of her followers, and retreating in this manner, she succeeded 
in bringing off a large body, who still remain with her and her two sons in Shah Pussund 
Khan’s territory. This of course gave rise to a feud which has been heightened by mutual 


ion. 

11-5. Shah Pussund, the chief of the Durzays, is the most tyrannical of any. His 
tribe, alienated by his barbarities, revolted under Kuror Beg, and put his son (who was resid- 
ing amongst them) to death. This chief is principally supported by the Huzarahs, who 
through his aid succeeded in ruining the other branches of the Feroz-kohis, and he now looks 
to them for aid to attack Kuror Beg, who has, on the other hand, strengthened himself by the 
alliance of Mowdood Kooly and Ibrahim Khan. Shah Pussund joined the confederate chiefs 
of pee who attacked Asafal Dowlah on the bank of the Moorghab in December 
183 


11-6. Kurwaye Beg is chief of the Durzays; now he is the most powerful Feroz-kohi 
chief. I have frequently heard his force estimated at 12,000 horse and foot, but think it 
much overrated ; his best defence is in the strong country he occupies (Kurdistan and Chagche- 
ran). He takes no part in the movements of the low country, but has alliances with 
Mowdood Kooly and Ibrahim Khan, Feroz-kohis, and also the Tymunee chiefs of 
Chagcheran. 

11-7. Besides these there are several other chiefs, but they are of no political 
importance; no supplies can be reckoned on from the Feroz-kohi country; they are very 
poor, and sow no more than is absolutely necessary for themselves; peace and good govern- 
ment would, however, render it very fruitful. 

12. The Char Wulayuts are Mymunnabh, Sir-i-pool, Shibergan, and Andkhooee. 

Mymunnah is governed by Mizrab Khan, who has the title of Waly from the Afghan 
government. He is dull and inactive, cowardly and time-serving. He has two sons; the 
eldest has grown up, and has much the same disposition as the father. The Waly succeeded 
his cousin Ali Yar Khan, who died of cholera. On his accession his first act was 
the murder of his predecessor's women and children; one child escaped to his grand- 
father Zoolficar Khan of Sir-i-pool, whose daughter, the child’s mother, was one of 
of the Waly’s victims. This of course caused a war between the two principalities, the more 
embittered as a report got abroad that Ali Yar Khan (who was his sisters son) had been 

isoned. 
a 13-2. The Waly is an Ozbak of the Kubaghly tribe, but the country on the 
south-west of Mymunna and along the outer edge of the mountains, is chiefly held by the 
Jumeshedees of Mahomed Ali Khan. Shakh is held by the Feroz-kohis of Mowdood Kool 
Khan, and Kyser (where the Oozbuks have also settlements) by the Kipchaks of Taktimish 
Khan. At Almaithi Oozbaks first commence to be the chief proprietors. 

13-3. The military force of Mymunna is chiefly militia, the Oozbuks and Aymuks 
hold their lands on condition of military service, and are exempt from all taxes on land 
but the tithe. They are divided into four bodies under separate chiefs, who are also the 
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governors of the districts; two of those lie west and two east of Mymunna. As may be 
such lieves are not of much use in upholding the power of the Waly. He therefore 
retains a body of household slaves as guards (about 3,000 in number), and their chiefs are 
the most powerful men in the country; the Waly expects them to act in opposition to the 
Oozbuk chieftains, who they regard with great jealousy. The chieftains of c moreover 
are expected to attend at if ymunna constantly, and when unavoidably absent, to send their 
sons. ‘These precautions are necessary when they so often rebel, now they have a very poor 
opinion of the present Waly, and are generally disaffected, particularly those east of Mymunna. 
he entire force which could be collected 1s probably not overrated at 10,000 horse and 
25,000 foot. The present Waly could not raise more than one-half of this, and has no means 
of keeping them together. 

13-4. The taxes of Mymunna fall chiefly on the resident strangers and people of 
the town, under the present ruler, but properly the Waly is entitled toa tithe on the produce 
of land,—one tila (Rs. 7) on each garden, (215, two and a half per cent. on cattle, sheep and 
merchandize; one-half tila on each house; six tilas on each shop; 3-22 of a tila on the sale of 
a horse or camel. There are several others, such as the cloak and turban tax, the (juziza) pro- 
tection tax on Hindoos, &c., which may be termed exactions. The full amount that the 
Waly is said to succeed in levying is about half a lakh; this I conceive underrated; at any 
rate I feel satisfied the tithe if fairly and scrupulously levied would yield more than 20 times 
the above sum. In addition to the tax on merchandise, a transit duty of 3-11 of a tila is 
levied on every camel load of iron, and 6-22 of a tila on all other goods. The Government 
also forms a close monopoly of alum, nitre, and sulphur. It compounds with the Arab 
wandering tribes for their tilas per annum in lieu of the duties on cattle and sales. 

13-5. The Waly is in league with Boostum Khan and Shah Waly Khan of And- 
khoee, against Zoolficar Khan of Siri-pool and the Waly of Khooloom, one of whose relations 
was among the females murdered on Mizrab Khan’s succession. It is also a part of the polic 
of the Mymunna government to give support and refuge to the displaced Aymak chie 
or others disaffected to the Herat government. When the allied Toorkistanee and Aymak 
forces were defeated by Asafal Dowlat’s division of the Persian army in 1837, the Waly 
opened a communication with the Asaf, acknowledged the Persian king, and sent his son to 
do homage in the camp before Herat. 

A Persian agent, named Mirza Waly, was also received at Mymunnah, who was not sent 
away till November 1838, and a correspondence is still kept up with Asaft, lest the Persians 
should return. When the king of Bokhara crossed the Amoo this spring, the Waly sent 
his son to do homage there also, and presented nine slaves, &c., as tribute. He verbally does 
the same to the Herat government, but is afraid of trusting his son within the grasp of 
His Majesty Shah Kamran or Yar Mahomed Khan. 

13-6. The country and dependencies of Mymunna are fruitful and productive, the 
people are quiet and wealthy, horses, camels, oxen (of a small kind) and sheep abound, and 
in general abundance of provisions may be found. This year the spring rains failed, while 
from the disturbed state of the country few ventured to sow the usual quantity; these joined 
with the drain occasioned by the famine in Herat caused a scarcity when I was there, but 
I think the country in general may be relied on for supplies. 

14. Sir-i- 1 is situated about 8 marches east of at ae ar Its chief is Zoolficar 
Khan, an Oozbuk of the Ackmuzzee tribe, and is generally called by his title “ Atalék,”’ 
t. e., governor. He is a very old man, and has divided his country among his sons; 
Mahomed Khan the eldest has Sir-i-pool itself and also the nominal chief authority. I did 
not see him on the road, he having gone (it was said) to assist his father-in-law the Waly of 
Khooloom to remove Dést M honed Khan from that place. He has probably about 1,200 men 
in his pay. He is 1epresented as a clever sensible person, but his subjects complain of his 
cruelty and rapacity. Ghilik and Mahmood Khan’s brothers by the same mother, have about 
700 horsemen. The jaghire of the former is Khoorchy where I saw both, they appeared 
intelligent and young, more particularly Ghilik. They however have even a worse character 
with the people than their brother Mahomed Khan has, with whom they have a quarrel, which 
will probably lead to bloodshed on their father’s death; the whole three derive a considerable 
portion of their revenue from forays on the Huzarahs. Ghilik Khan also levies contributions 
on the roads within his reach. 

14-2. The military force of this petty state cannot exceed 3,000 horsemen, exclusive of 
the militia which is numerous, and paid as described in para. 13-3. The arms in use there 
are a large heavy matchlock, with a long straight wooden fork attached as a reat which also 
serves as @ spear. They are mounted on small hardy horses well adapted for the 
mountains. 
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143. The taxes, &c., are the same as those levied at Mymunna (which see), and the 
revenue actually collected may also amount to half a lakh of rupees. The chief, however, 
dues not appear to possess the power ot levying the tithe from the wilds held by the Oozbuks 
on the tenor of ae service. Some of the Hazaras are forcibly subject to this state as 
the Kuchan, Dukinendah and Balkhab. They pay a tribute of slaves, and their widows 
are claimed as government property, and are sold to the highest bidder. 

15. Shiberghan is situated on the same river as Sir-i-pool, about 6 marches north of 
it ; it is governed by Roostum Khan, a Fours and brave man in close alliance with the Waly 
of Mymuna, and the bitter enemy of Zoolficar Khan, to whom his abilities and courage 
render him a far more formidable opponent than the Wallees. This chief does not appear 
to have any external relations. 

15-2. His Military force, as in the other two states, is militia, but he retains about 
600 mercenaries armed as before mentioned or perhaps a little better. 

15-3. His revenue is realized in the same manner as at Mymunna, and though his 
territory is very small, he realizes more than Rs. 65,000; his country is governed with 
great justice, and his city is represented as the most prosperous in these parts. 

16. A little below the junction of the Mymunna and Sir-i-pool rivers, about 30 miles 
north of Shiberghan is situated Andkhoee, the capital of a still smaller state. It is governed 
by Shah Waly Khan, an Afshair, who was placed there by Timoor Shah, and he still acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Suddazye kings, but his weakness prevents his following his 
own inclinations. The lands at Andkhoee are not held onthe tenor of military service, 80 
there is no militia, and the chief scarcely retains 400 men. The revonue is said to exceed 
one lakh of rupees, a great portion of the inhabitants are composed of the carriers for 
Toorkistan trade (vid Bokhara) between China and Russia. This chief is in alliance with 
those of Mymunna and Shibarghan against Sir-i-pool, but he does not take an active part 
in the quarrel; he was formerly debauched and oppressive, but has lately begun to selon 
abuses. 

. Balkh Proper is divided between Abdaljabor Bee, who is (on the part of the king 
of Bokbara) governor of Akcheh, Balkh and Mimlik. Shoojaaldya Khwajeh, the religious 
chief of Murzai, Mahomed Ameen the Waly of Khooloom. Baba Bep (his brother), the chief 
of Hybuk, and Mahomed Moorad Beg, the possessor of Koondooz, as all of these places have 
come more immediately under the observation of Dr. Lord and others, I shall not enter 
on the details of them, but merely remark that, like the others already described, they are 
ignorant, tyrannical and cowardly oppressors, who use their power but to plunder and en- 
slave the weak, while - fear to check the insubordinate, or assert the rights of justice. 

18. Bamyan may be considered the northern limits of the Hazarah country. It, 
Yukulung and Balkhah are almost the only possessions left that tribe north of the prin- 
cipal range of mountains. The chiefs are now Atalik (Khwajeh) of Balkhab, who is entirely 
dependent on Sir-i-pool, as is Moola Momun of Zasuny, about 30 mils higher up, Meer Abbas 
Beg of Zewalup, Meer Tafan Ali of Sokhagy, Meer Hussan Khan of Dara Subz, and Meer 
Mahib Khan of Deh Soorkh are the descendants of Tookhinan Khan, who was Begler 
Begy of Bamyan and Yukalung in the reign of Timoor Shah, and Zafer Ali showed me the 
firman which had been confirmed on his ancestor by that monarch. In a letter which 
he also showed me, the king’s due is set down at 40 horses and 600 sheep yearly. These 
chiefs are divided amongst themselves, accused each other of rendering the slave tribute to 
the Oozbuks, and of dealing in slaves, and I fancy that it was true. They all agreed in 
one thing, that was begging me to represent to the king (Shah Shooja) their miserable 
condition, and request him to deliver them (his subjects) from the oppression of their 
enemies. To the west of Yukalung, along the monntains, lie various petty tribes, Aymaks ; 
they have no Chief worth noticing, and are all slave dealers, their principal occupation is the 
pursuit of the Hazarahs. 

19. The political condition of these countries may thus be briefly summed up. The weak 
and cruel tyrannies of Bokhara and Khiva no longer held together by frugal and resolute 
hands, but governed by weak or debauched princes, inimical to and afraid of each other, are 
tottering and await but a blow to overset them. The leaders of tribes are in rebellion to their 
kings, the chiefs of clans are disaffected to them, and the heads of families insubordinate to 
all—no combination—no unanimity, — in disorder, is visible, while jealousy and suspicion 
of all around appears in every action. Balkh and the Char Wulyuts are claimed by all. 
Bokhara from its highness and the possession of Balkh is the one paid serious attention to 
by the actual possessors, and they either acknowledge it by a present, or amuse the messengers 
with protestations till the time for action be passed, or the chief may send a relation to 
perform homage and act as a spy. The claims of Mahomed Shah are answered from 
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Mymunna alone, but unattended to by the others. Kamran has hitherto sent but to Andkhoee 
and Mymunna, and from both places the agents have been fed and sent back with most 
submissive replies, but unsuccessful in the real object of their missions. 

. It appears the aim of each chief is to preserve and augment his own power, and 
they know that the moment one of the above-mentioned governments gets a hold on the 
country, they will be annihilated; they therefore are all anxious to protect the entrance of 
any foreign power, but fear of each other prevents their combining fur this purpose. In my 
passage through the country the chiefs always spoke to my Mihn.ander as if the Afghans were 
the real masters of the country, and before me they congratulated themselves on the return 
of Shah Shujah to govern them. They however appeared under great dread of in any way 
committing themselves by doing an action which might give any party an excuse for 
hostility. The Waly of Mymunna in pubiic peremptorily refused a passage through his 
territories to Dést Mahomed Khan, saying, “I do not wish to draw the enmity of the 
powerful upon me.” He showed me a letter he had received from Morad Beg of Koondooz, 
requesting him to join a grand combination with Dést Mahomed Khan at its head, to drive 
us out of the city of Islam which we had taken. But he did not show me his answer, 
though he was apparently energetic in his disapproval of it, saying emphatically, “The 
fool 1s ruining himself, can he resist a royal army, it is the business of kings to talk with 
kings ; why did he not send Dést Mahomed on to the Shah of Bokhara at first?” Zoolficar 
Khan of Sir-i-pool was in like manner anxious to get our party safe through his territory, 
and clear himself of all suspicion. 

21. In conclusion, I presume to state my opinion that the occupation of these countries 
under every view is an absolute necessity, if there be any design of an attack on the 
British possessions from the west or north-west. Ina financial point of view, the country 
is fertile, rich in metals and minerals, is the grand mercantile route to Central Asia from 
India and Persia, while its inhabitants are rich, industrious, and inclined to commerce, and 
it promises to aid the Afghan treasury most materially. In a military point, it connects 
the flanks of our position, if I may so call the extremities of our north-west frontier, 
_ Balkh and Herat by a slightly concave line of 400 miles (speaking in round numbers), while 

our present line of defence extends from Bamyan vid K&bal and Kandahér to Hert 
above 700 miles. The first runs through a fertile and easily travelled country, while the latter 
runs through a difficult and generally barren country. The first has a vast expanse of desert 
in front, and can only be attacked at the two flanks before mentioned, and obliges the enemy 
to bring all his supplies from a distance, while ours are within our cantonments. On the 
other hand, in vielttig the possession of these countries, we give the enemy a ready-made 
depét at the scene of action, where he can recruit and ea his damages, while to attack him 
we have to bring our supplies over mountainous and difficult roads ; we also give him a choice 
of the passes to attack us by, and an opportunity of penetrating our line. 

22. Besides the occupation of them will give us an opportunity of totally suppressing 
the slave trade in these countries. JI am the last person to advocate aggression even in that 
cause, but when the country is so necessary for our defence, and the Dooranee crown has 
so undoubted a right, the of humanity, if not justice, demand consideration. 


ELDRED PorrineGER, 


Political Agent, Herdt. 
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Report on the Passes into Turkistan by Capratin H. Garpett, Bengal Artillery. 


S1z,—I have the honor to forward, for the information of the Major General 
Commanding in Afghanistan, the result in one connected detail of my observations 
relative to all the passes leading into Turkistan. I trust the importance of the 
subject vie be a sufficient excuse for entering so fully into the details connected 
therewith. 


The road from Bameean runs along the valley to the westward and to the gorge 
of the mountain, or rather its contraction to a defile is probably five miles, the whole 
rugged, strong, and uneven. Here, where it has contracted, the road becomes narrow, 
and the rocks on either side high and commanding, the river of Bameean running 
in the centre, the only path being on its left bank and very confined; this continues 
for nearly a mile, when suddenly taking an abrupt turn, it passes over a lofty, 
steep and difficult mountain top, consisting of two distinct ascents scarcely practicable, 
and connected by an almost level piece of ground. Gently discending we reached 
apiece of tableland of some extent with a good spring, and then commenced a 
long and toilsome descent, though not very steep. On arriving at the foot, the 
road winds for a short distance along the base of the mountains, and then gradually 
rising enters a second gorge, steep and strong, and as at present impracticable, but 
of no extent; this besides leads into a narrow valley having an extremely good 
road, and from this another lofty eminence is past, from the summit of which is a 

adual and easy descent into the valley below, about the centre of which the small 
ort of Akrabad is situated. 


2. Butif, instead of crossing the mountains, the defile below be followed, the 
above difficulties are avoided, a good fine road having been lately made, keeping 
on the right bank of the Bameean river for about 4 miles, then crossing and pass- 
ing through a narrow gorge of about three-fourths of a mile in extent, opening into an 
extensive piece of tolerably level ground, where it Joins the old road before entering 
the strong narrow gorge already mentioned. 


3. There is also another road leading to Akrabad, by continuing along the 
path on the right side of the Bameean river for 14 mile further, then turning to 
the right and ascending the narrow and abrupt bed of a mountain torrent, which 
is blocked up by large stones, and absolutely impracticable and difficult even for 
loaded animals. This leads into a continuation of the Akrabad valley, along which 
the road is capable of being made very good. 


4. The distance is about 75 miles, and may be accomplished in one march, offer- 
ing some very good and practicable points of defence prior to entering into and 
throughout the long defile of the Bameean river. The extensive Chummun, in the 
very neighbourhood, affords a supply of grass to any extent, and the river an 
abundance of good water. The fort itself is small, nearly square, with towers at 
each angle and incapable of defence: cultivation poor and scanty. 


5. The road hence for about 1} mile continues along the upper extremity of 
the valley, then turning to the left enters a gorge of the mountain, which leads 
by a long continued and winding ascent to the summit of the Akrabad range, strong 
and rugged for some distance, but capable of being turned into a practicable state. 
From Ee oint the descent is long, steep, winding, and difficult, terminating in a 
narrow defile of great extent, with high rugged and frecipitous rocks on either side; 
but road for a hundred yards good, then becoming rocky and extremely bad, winding 
among large stones; and in many portions requiring blasting to be at all practicable 
for guns. Within 6 miles of Syghan, it improves eee varying in width, 
but with equally bold and precipitous ridges on either hand. The whole distance 
presents a succession of entrenched positions as it were, formed by the tortuous 
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nature of the valley. At the points where the bases of the mountains overtop each 

other they are high and bold, and command at cannon range the intervening 

spaces, some at shorter, some at larger, distances. The descent throughout is con- 
siderable, and a good stream of water runs the whole length. About 5 miles from 

Syghan, where the valley opens out considerably, there is a small fort called Dlayatoo, 
and a little below which is a defile to the ght ending in a narrow road running 

to the top of the mountain, up which Akran an in 1835 took 4 guns, dragging 

them along the crests of the mountains till he brought them into position on a 
piece of tableland to the south of Syghan, and to which I shall hereafter refer. 
The above is the only fort throughout the valley, and during summer every spot 
of it is beautifully cultivated; brushwood is plentiful. 

After emerging from the defile, about 500 yards to the right, is the small fort of 
Sygban, situated upon the summit of a narrow isolated rock of considerable height, 
but commanded at musket distance by ranges to the southward. The walls are bare- 
ly a foot thick, the interior is narrow and confined without water, which is however 
procurable from a stream below within musket shot. 

7. On the north side immediately below the walls are the ruins of a large village, 
and tothe westward, about 5 or 600 yards, is an extensive serai, both ose 
position for troops. The valley is fertile, though, owing to the disputes of chieftains, 
poorly cultivated, affording abundance of wood and water. It contains about 14 
small forts, with one or two exceptions in a wretched state, and from 1,500 to 2,000 
inhabitants. 

8. About a mile to the westward of Syghan another valley opens to the south- 
ward, wide at first but soon contracting, leading into what may be termed another, the 
entrance to which is between perpendicular rocks, several hundreds of feet in height, 
which continue for about a mile. The valley then widens out somewhat occasion- 
ally, winding through narrow and abrupt gorges, and after three miles breaks into two 
branches: one running nearly south leads to the Dey Zungee Hazara country, whilst 
the other runs to the southward and eastward, passing through a narrow gorge, termi- 
nated after some distance by a lofty ridge running east and west. It is ascended by a 
narrow pathway, leading to the summit by a steep and winding course, then running 
along the top in an easterly direction, descending into another valley, which by its 
southerly direction seemed finally to unite itself with that through which the river 
of Bameean runs. I traversed this for four miles, then turning to the east crussed a 
high and broad belt of mountains, which led me to the southern extremity of the 
Akrabad valley. The whole distance, about 35 miles, both valleys have streams, the 
one joining that of Syghan to the north, and the other that of Bameean to the south ; 
the brat supplying wood or brushwood, but the second none; the road throughout 
practicable for light troops. 

9. The valley of Syghan is wide and of considerable extent: to the eastward it 
runs about a mile, and then suddenly turns to the north, continuing in that direction 
for nearly three; then slightly contracting bends round the foot of a range of moun- 
tains, and stretches ieeesde the southwards where itis bounded by impassable ranges. 
This end is called Byanee, is well wooded and well cultivated, and from the northern 
end of it a path leads over the mountains to the Dushtur Sifad, but impracticable for 
anything inthe shape of wheeled carriage, and without water. 

10. Immediately on this side of the point of contraction above alluded to, the 
road leading into Tirkist4n turns to the northward, and ascends .a very lofty and 
rugged range, at first abrupt but tolerably good, then suddenly bending becomes 
steep, strong, and nearly perpendicular for a considerable distance, and again assum- 
ing its first appearance and breadth, continues so until it reaches an extensive piece of 
tableland to which there is an easy and gradual descent. 

11. This portion of the road is about one mile in extent; the tableland in ques. 
tion has neither water nor wood of any kind, and one day would scarcely suffice to 
bring the guns and waggons of a battery to this spot. 

12. Passing this the ascent again becomes very steep, narrow, and winding, and 
requiring great labor to make it Sen agra and this perhaps is the worst portion of the 
whole; and extending to a considerable distance beyond, again the road becomes good 
but confined, but capable of being widened without much labor from the suft and brittle 
nature of the rocks and soul. The ascent throughuut is great and continued, offering 
however a few gentle slopes, and from the base to the summit being a distance of 
upwards of 6 miles. 
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13. The descent seems to offer much the same difficulties, if not ter, than the 
ascent, During the first part it runs towards the east, and is tolerably easy, it then 
turns northward, becomes strong, narrow, and confined, and running after about 
a mile close to the edge of a deep ravine, whilst at a short distance to the left, the 
mountain rises high and perenne from this to the bed of a nullah it is 
tolerably good, but at 500 yards from it, it passes along the edge of a hill, 
extremely narrow and dangerous, with deep ravines oneither side and with abrupt 
descent. It then ascends slightly, and winds for about one and a half miles amongst 
slight undulations, when it becomes bad, and in one part is nearly blocked up by high 
stones, between which it is a narrow path, then gradually widens somewhat, and by a 
succession of broken descents, reaches the valley below; here the road is broad and 
rough for about a mile, then bending to the castward becomes narrow and confined, 
being bounded by most luxuriant cultivation, and passing under the fort of Syud 
Meer Mahomed, crosses the river of Kimmud, and reaching the opposite side, 
turns to the westward, becoming a mere foot-path under the mountains. Grass 
ore plentiful the whole way; distance one march, probably from 16 to 

es. 

About six miles to the westward of Syghan is another pass which at this distance 
turning to the northward, commences a gradual and strong ascent through an open- 
ing in the mountain, which at the distance of about one mile terminates in a narrow 
and difficult gorge; the rocks on either side being high and precipitous. 

14. This fort is situated close to the stream which passes under its northern 
face, and is entered by a small bridge and double gateway forming a kind of arcade; 
the north side is alone standing, and from the extreme thinness of the walls incapa- 
ble of resistance, the remaining sides are concealed by clumps of trees; it is sur- 
ee by cultivation, but its inhabitants cannot be many. This is called the Dusht- 
i- ‘ 

15. From this a little further to the eastward isa road which is said to turn 
the Kara Kotul, but is represented by Meer Soofu Beg and other chiefs as being a 
mere footpath rejoining the direct road to Khooloom near to Dooah. This is, I 
believe, the direct foad to Ghoree, but so bad that the kafilas prefer the Kara Kotul. 
eats and water plentiful the whole way, distance one march, probably from 16 to 20 

es. 

16. About six miles to the westward of Syghan is another pass, which at this 
distance turning to the northward, commences a gradual and an ascent, 
through an opening in the mountain, which at the distance of about one mile termi- 
nates im a narrow and difficult gorge, the rocks on either side being high and precipi- 
tous. Immediately after passing through this is a steep and strong ascent, not of any 
extent, but difficult, and requiring if used to be entirely new made, as also the descent 
which at present is a mere footpath but very easy; this leads into a strong, narrow 
defile, perhaps 500 yards in length, and then into a valley of four miles in extent, bound- 
ed by high but nut precipitous mountains, totally uninhabited and terminating to the 
north by a tremendous gorge formed by lofty and perpendicular rocks, beyond which is 
@ winding footp:th leading to the summit of the range, and connected with a road, 
that from thence leads into the valley of Kemund. 

17. The road good throughout the valley in the early season; grass is plentiful, 
and a spring near the gorge affords a scanty and limited supply of water. The 
valley is uninhabited, though at the period of my first visit there was an encampment 
of Huzzure, which in a month or two had disappeared. 

18. Re-tracing our steps for half a mile, we ascended the steep sides of the moun- 
tain and reached the plain above, and pursuing the road to the north-west reached 
the extremity overlooking the valleys of Kamur. Many portions of this road are 
difficult, but capable of being made very good with little labour. Here we found that, 
along this road, Akran Khan, in 1838, had taken four guns, and our guide informed us 
that three days’ labor had been expended in passing them over, and I should think that 
no force with artillery could accomplish the task in less than three days. 

19. The descent towards the north is of considerable extent; but infinitely less 
difficult than that of the eastern pass, with water within a mile of the place where 
the road enters the valley of Kamurd; there is no water throughout, the road in some 
parts good, but in others ee a mere footpath, the last portion being the most diffi- 
cult. After the first descent, there is a plain of two or three miles in extent. Instead 
of descending into the valley again, we continued along the plain above for about 
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61x miles, when we reached a long precipitous descent of about two miles, and again 
reached the entrance of the valley alnealy described. 

20. About a mile nearer to Syghan is the entrance to the Dundaun Shekun Pass, 
but which from its strong, difficult, sudden, and steep turnings may be pronoanced 
for artillery as quite impracticable and incapable, except at an enormous expense of 
being made so; the entrance to it on the south side is through two difficult and 
narrow gorges, with high and nearly perpendicular rocks on either side, commanding 
the roads leading to it. These are Lane by the name of the Gates of Turkist4n. 

21. The ascent and descent on either side being shorter than that of the east 
and west range, and moreover its being the shortest road form Kamurd to Syghan, 
is the one universally followed by all kafilas, the distance being 16 miles, and the 
whole good, excepting the three miles of the northern and southern pieces; the plain 
above 1s nearly five miles, but entirely without water. 

22. The foregoing are the only roads or paths leading over the mountains to 
Kamurd, each presenting difficulties of no ordinary nature to a regular army advanc- 
ing from either direction. 

23. The valley of Kamurd is probably from east to west 22 miles in extent, 
the greater portion is beautifully cultivated and well wooded, especially the western 
extremity, which for many miles is covered with orchards of large apricots and other 
fruit trees. There are from ten to twelve forts, and its po ulation exceeds that of 
Syghan; those on the western belong to Iyjatoola and Baba Begs, and those on 
the eastern to Syud Mahomed Beg. Grass and water plentiful,; the road throughout, 
though at present extremely narrow, might easily be made of sufficient breadth for 
guns. 
- 24. About seven miles from the fort of Syud Mahomed Beg, and six from that of 
Iyjatoola Beg, is the fort of Bajgha, situated in a narrow a of the valley, to the 
south about two hundred yards from it, the rocks rise high and precipitous for several 
hundred feet, and in front, %. e., to the north at somewhat greater distance are nearly 
perpendicular cliffs, through which is a vast chasm or defile, somewhat wide at the 
entrance, but which contracts for afew yards, and then widens out considerably, whilst 
the rocks diminish in height. This is the only good and practicable road leading into 
Turkistan, and is the one which all kafillas and travellers from Bokhara and the 
Oxus travel; the fort itself is small, of the usual shape, and built of red clay with a 
dry ditch around, and with reference to future military operations in Turkistén must 
become a post of considerable importance. 

- 25. From this to Madur near the Kara Kotul is about three miles of extremely 
good road, and hence it continues on in a northerly direction till within a few hundred 
yards of this, the last of the passes where it becomes extremely narrow, and after 
crossing a small stream runs along some ascents and descents, having immediately 
to the right a ravine of some depth, from the bottom of which rises a large and 
mighty mass of rock nearly perpendicular, and ended by taking us into what seemed 
the broad bed of ariver. Thus far the road might easily be made practicable. Its 
course had hitherto been nearly north, here it bent to the east and after a distance 
of several hundred yards sent out a narrow shoot to the south-east amongst per- 
pendicular cliffs; whilst another, after winding through a narrow defile extremely 
strong and bad, led up anearly perpendicular mass of stones by a winding and 
difficult ascent. This is infinitely the worst and most impracticable piece of road I saw 
anywhere, and is at least four hundred yards high; beyond this the road is less strong, 
much wider, and continues in a winding direction to the summit of the mountain, from 
the base to the top being about one mile. About midway is a spot which might serve 
as a halting place, nae a good spring, whilst the cattle might pass to the valley 
on the opposite side, where grass and water are plentiful; having gained the summit, 
the road becomes wide and good, winding along for about two miles, and then de- 
scending by an equally broad and good road, till it reaches the head of a gently 
sloping and narrow valley running to the eastward. Down this it continues for about 
a mile, then passing over a slight but steep ridge gradually descends for two miles 
into another valley, somewhat wider and abounding in grass, with the river of 
Khooloom passing through it. From the foot of the mountain to Dooah is three 
miles, and road good. This fort is larger than any I had previously seen, but in a 
wretched state. It belongs to the Tartar chief, Sirdar Sha Pusund. 
26. From this point to Khooloom the road runs through a succession of valleys, 
offering nothing of difficulty during its whole extent, and abounding in grass and 
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water; from Bajgah to Doba there was scarcely any cultivation, and not a fort, 
saving the deserted and wretched one of Medue; consequently in any advance no 
supplies can be drawn for an ary or even a small detachment, and even for the 
small party that accompanied me, I was obliged to carry grain of every description. 
Such are the passes in our front, and from the above, I beg to draw the attention of 
the Major General commanding in Afghanistan to the following :— 

1. That the making of the roads would take up much time; and much as this 
would facilitate the progress of an &dvancing force, yet at the same time the removal 
of those difficulties would considerably decrease the present strength of the frontier, 
= a en of not less than 9 feet is absolutely required for the free and easy passage 
of artillery. 

2. That the whole line of road affords no workpeople, and therefore these 
must be drawn from the more populous districts; this difficulty has been overcome 
by the raising of the Huzzara Corps expressly for the purpose. 

3. That no labor could make the passes so easy as to enable the horses to be 
of any use, and that consequently the guns must be drawn over either by the aid of 
Huzzaras or that of the troops. 

4. That the progress of any advancing force, if accompanied by other than a 
mountain train, must Ge extremely slow and tedious. 

That, in addition to the requisite supplies for the troops, a considerable extra 
quantity of grain must be carried for the workpeople. 

6. That, from the mountainous nature of the country, camels would be of the 
very worst description of carriage cattle. 3 

. That no supplies can be procured, saving perhaps 2,000 maunds of wheat 
from the valley of Kamurd, between Bameean and the last of these passes, it being 
unable to afford grain even to the small party passing through. 

The labor in drawing over the guns might be much facilitated by the ammu- 
nition boxes being lightened and carried by yaboos and mules, and also by the guns 
being placed in wooden cases and thus drawn over. The easing of the carriages would 
prevent injury from the strong nature of many parts of the road which could not 
probably be altogether obviated. 

9. None of the passes in front of Sygban could be crossed in less than three days. 
unless from one thousand to twelve hundred coolies were collected. as I conclude from 
the arduous nature of the work it would not be deemed expedient to employ the 
regular troops. 

10. The total absence of water in either of the passes immediately in the front 
of Syghan. would make the passage further extremely difficult and distressing, nay, 
almost ee for artillery. 

11. e position of the fort of Syghan being centrical from either end of the 
valley, would point it out as a good position for the formation of depéts, previous 
to which it must be rebuilt; and by raising the walls somewhat, the danger arising 
from being cannonaded from the south would be obviated, or at all events, if necessary, 
that position might be entrenched and held by a small party from the garrison. 

12. From Syghan to Kumurd tié the Dundan Shilan is 18 milea by either of 
the passes to the east and west, at least 24 miles, and water only procurable from the 
Syghan and Kumurd valleys, probably a distance of from 17 to 18 miles. 

In the foregoing I have endeavoured to convey a fair idea of the difficulties an 
army would have to encounter either entering into, or advancing from, Tiurkistén, and 
I trust I shall be excused in offering in addition the following observations. 

In case of an invasion of Central Asia by Russia, that power in all probability 
will make attack through Persia, whilst a strong division would be pushed towards 
this frontier for the purpose of inducing us to divide our forces and to distract atten- 
tion, the principal remedy to which would seem to be the gaining supremacy through- 
out Turkistén as far as the Oxus, and throvgh it having the power of commanding 
its resources in men and supplies to ita fullest extent; but in the present divided state 
of that province, the hopes and fears of its different chiefs would lead them to court 
our alliance, without there being any demand for the immediate presence of a force. 

Bajgah, already described, seems a good position to form the boundary or frontier 
line as commanding the principal entrance into Turkistén, and being on the high 
road to the north. I would suggest that this post be held by a garrison of sufficient 
strength to give weight to all the measures that the envoy and ministers may think 
necessary to adopt to secure our predomination in the countries beyond. 
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By early atte an appearance of strength, and assuming a state of preparati 
the Russians might be deterred from again advancing from the north, bat mnder awe 
circumstances ought they to be allowed to gain a footing at Balkh, Khooloom, and 
Kundéz; for once in possession of these forts, they would strengthen them; making 
it a fresh base line for future operations, collect her supplies and restore her 

and thus rendering the employment of a large British force on this frontier neces- 
sary. I would not, however, take military possession of these forts, but should neces- 
sity ‘induce or force a retreat, no better plan could possibly be adopted than that 
of the Duke of Wellington when retreating through Portugal to the lines Torres 
ous noleine ourselves in readiness to dispute the passes from the Kara Kotul 
southwa . 

The Major General will not fail to have observed that the principal are all 
turned by pera: over the mountains to the nght and left, but still of 80 very 
difficult a nature that nothing but light troops could possibly penetrate by them, and 
one of our best defences I think consists in the difficult and impracticable nature of 
the defiles and passes, the strength of which would be of course diminished by practi- 
cable roads being made, their present rugged and stony natures offering perhaps 
more obstacles and more serious difficulties to overcome than a line of fortified posi- 
tions would present. 

Syghan and Bameean should be continued as posts of communication and for 
depéts of grain, and the present state of the country not rendering it necessary that 
either should be held in force, they as at present being occupied by a detachment from 
this, whilst Bameean might be advantageously made the winter quarters of the Huz- 
zara oe in addition to ita being garrisoned by a wing of any other Corps with 
three or four post guns. 

To give effect to any measures for the defence of the frontier, magazines to some 
extent might be po ren eons formed, both at Kabal and Kandahar; this would 
enable any reinforcement from India to march lightly and with quickness unencum- 
bered by the train of hackeries and camels that so much impede the advance of a 
force, but both of these cities might perhaps be put into a complete state of defence ; 
and this with regard to the latter might be done without incurring any very great 
expense, it being surrounded by a high parapet of 15 feet thickness at the bottom, 
and from 8 to 10 at the summit, with a dry ditch and strong winding entrances. 

It would also seem advisable that the mountainous regions connecting this frontier 
with Her&t should be carefully examined, as there seems no reason why they should 
not be practicable, in many points offering long lines of Valleys intersected by moun- 
tain ridges similar to those leading to Syghan, and thus opening a road to Kandahar, 
and rendering nugatory every precaution that might have been made on the principal 
roads in that direction. 

Ihave many apologies to make for the length to which I have extended this, 
and an unwillingness to intrude more upon the time of the Major General has in- 
duced me to curtail the above remarks to what seemed the principal points to be 
coneidered. I ought, however, to mention that like all other forts in this country, 
Bajgah affords in its aber state little or no accommodation for troops; but in 
erecting the necessary buildings, there can be no difficulty from the abundance of wood 
throughout the valley, and as an additional security entrenchments should be thrown 
up which would make the place sufficiently strong for present defensive purposes. 

But whether it has been determined to make either Bajgah or Syghan the 
frontier post, I think carriage ought to be kept up toa certain extent to enable a 
portion of the detachment to move at the shortest notice should its services be re- 
quired, otherwise one great object in holding either in force would be defeated. 


H. Garsetr, Captain, 


Bengal Artillery, 
Commanding at Bamian. 
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Report on the Dooranee tribes dated 19th April 1841, by Major (now Sir) Hunzy 
C. Raw Linson. 


In reply to your® letter of the 5th ultimo, I do myself the honor to supply such 
information as T possess relative to the past and present condition of the Dooranee 
tribes, and to submit my opinions both in regard to the late concessions which have 
been made in their favour by His Majesty the Shah, and to the best system of Gov- 
ernment which it may be prudent and practicable to pursue in their future manage- 
ment. 

2. The Dooranee tribes were first located in the neighbourhood of Candahar by 
Nadir Shah. They had performed valuable service to that monarch in his Persian 
wars, and were granted in return the Candahar country, conquered by his arms from 
the Ghilzyes, on a military tenure from the Crown. Prior to that period the lands 
had been cultivated by a mixed peasantry, composed of Parseewans, Huzarehs, Ka- 
kurs, Beloochees, &., with a small proportion of Affghan colonists, all of whom 
considered themselves from long possession to have a right of proprietorship to the 
soil, and who during the short period of Ghilzye sovereignty paid their land tax and 
other duties to that Government at the same rates to which they had previously been 
liable under the Suffavean monarchs. Nadir Shah claimed, in virtue of his conquest, 
to have transferred the rights of the peasantry to the Crown, and that he was there- 
fore legally entitled to bestow the lands on his military dependents; but on the appeal 
of the ee that by this arbitrary transfer they would be sold into slavery to 
the Dooranees, he permitted a reservation of a certain proportion of land contiguous 
to every village for the support of the former proprietors, subject to an assessment to 
Government, Sat independent of Dooranee interference. The Candahar lands from 
time immemorial had been parcelled out in divisions called “kulbas,” or “ ploughs,” 
the name being used to designate that portion of gronnd which was supplied with the 
means of irrigation, and which could be laid under cultivation by one burzgar (or 
‘‘ husbandman”), one yoke of oxen, and one plough, and which afforded double space 
for sowing two khurwaret of grain, one-h being cultivated for each harvest, and 
the other half remaining fallow to recover its strength. Under Nadir Sahib, 
however, the Kulbas were doubled, that is, the kulba-t-pookhtat (as it was called) was 
cultivated by two burzgars, two yokes of oxen, and two ploughs. and was sown with 
four khurwars of grain. To determine the assessment, Nadir Shah appointed expe- 
rienced agriculturists to cultivate Aulbas in different parts of the country; and the 
return by careful treatment being, on an average, 25 for one or 100 Khurwars for the 
four khurwars of seed, he fixed 10 khwrwars as the land tax of each kulba, according to 
the orthodox Mahomedan rate of one-tenth of the produce. He also extended to the 
Candahar lands the Persian tax of one copper pice on every garden tree and vine, and 
fixed various other petty items of taxation. 

8. The lands around each village reserved for the support of the peasantry, and 
furnishing a revenue to Government, were registered with some strictness, and the 
aggregate liability of each district was calculated from their proceeds, but with the 
remainder of the lands no such accuracy was required. A rough estimate was made of 
3,000 of the double kulbas divided among the lands dependent on the town of Canda- 
har and those in the surrounding districts, and these sulbas were then portioned out 
among the different Dooranee tribes in ¢iyw/,§ that is, in remission of their crown 
revenues, subject to the supply of 6,000 horse, or at the rate of one horseman for 
every plough. The Doorances, on taking possession, were obliged very generally to 


®* Sir W. H. Macnaghten. 

+ The khurwar or “ ass-load” isa measure of 100 maunds, and varies accordingly as the maund itself varies. 
The “ mature’ or “ full” i. ¢., “ double”) kulda. 
Tiyul is the ordinary feudal tenure of Mussulman countries. 
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employ the services of the original peasantry in cultivating the lands, both as super- 
intendents of the husbandry and as actual labourers, Pecaligiag from them the 
Government share of produce. By degrees, however, they formed camps and 
of their own people, purchased the implements of husbandry, and took the icul- 
tural management of the lands into their own hands, considering themselves hence- 
forward as bond fide lords of the soil.. Being free also of taxation, they planted 
gardens and vineyards, property which always gives a large return, and which 
18 only less generally sought after from the severity of the Government assessment, 
and as they increased in wealth they applied themselves with diligence to the 
improvement of their ¢iyul lands, to secure against an augmented produce subjecting 
them to any augmentation of liability. 

4. Itis nut easy to determine accurately the proportion which the reserved 
kulbas bore to those given to the Dooranees in ttyul ; bat from such enquiries as I 
_ have been able to institute I should say that, under the original distribution of, 
Nadir Shah, the ryotee lands equalled in quantity a third of the Dooranee kuldas, 
and as the Parseewan officer entrusted with the superintendence of the reservation 
took care to secure the small portion allotted for the Native peasantry from the 
most fertile and productive lands in the immediate vicinity of the villages, 
in value they probably amounted to a half. Independently of the kulbas thus 
assigned to the Dooranees and the Native peasantry, Nadir S reserved about 500 
kulbas as khalissa or crown lands, those immediately around Candahar, where the 
property was of greater value, being farmed to the Parseewan peasantry on the 
system called Nisfakaree, which divides the produce in two equal shares between the 
cultivators and the Government; and those at a distance on the Stkoot footing in 
which the Government exacts only a third of the produce, the seed for the next year’s 
sowing being deducted in both cases prior to the division. A considerable portion 
of land remained after these different distributions, which was neither included in the 
kulbas nor in the khalissa lands, consisting, among other tracts, of the valleys of 
the Kudunay, Doora, Arghessan, and Turnuk rivera where the cultivation was 
dependent on an uncertain supply of water for irrigation. These lands were named 
khooshkaba * and were granted in portions to such Dooranee tribes as found the 
tiyul kulbas too limited for their numbers, and wished to avail themselves of other 
ground for cultivation, on an assessment of one-tenth of the produce, or its computed 
equivalent in money, and without any annexed obligation of military service. heir 
occupation by the Dooranees was at first partial, but in process of time, and under 
the subsequent more favourable settlement of Ahmed Shah, the tribes spread 
themselves over these valleys, almost to the exclusion of the native peasantry. 

. The arrangements which I have detailed in the preceding paragraphs form 
the basis of the tenures on which the Candahar lands have ever since been held. 
The distribution, however, experienced a considerable modification under Ahmed 
Shah, and, indeed, was first subjected by him to anything like the rigidness of 
financial detail; for while it was his object to elevate the condition of the Dooranees, 
and in this view he greatly extended the concessions already made to them by large 
pecuniary grants,--he also recognized the advantage of providing local revenues, 
or at any rate their semblance, to meet these grants; and he was thus obliged to 
systematize and improve to the utmost the resources of the Candahar lands which 
were placed at the dispos»l of the Government for bestowal on the Dooranees. His 
first act was to divide the kulba-t-pookhta of Nadir Shah, in the case of the Dooranee 
lands into its proper form of two single ploughs, thus raising the nominal amount 
of the Dooranee tiyul kulbas from 3,000 to 6,000. He continued, at the same time, 
the liability to furnish two horsemen from every kulba; but as it was upon an 
understanding that the two were not to be employed simultaneously, but to relieve 
each other, the tenure of the Dooranee lands remained in substance the same as that 
instituted by Nadir Shah, of a horseman to each plough, or 6,000 men as the entire 
Dooranee quota of Candahar. The pay of the Dooranee horsemen was issued by 
Ahmed Shah quarterly and according to the time actually spent upon service, a 
single quarter’s pay being the minimum allowance when it so happened that the 
tribes were not called out during the year, or not employed upon service for a longer 


period than three months. 


° “ Waterless.” 
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6. In all his other revenue arrangements the same marked partiality was 
evidenced by Ahmed Shah for the Dooranee tribes. It is true, that in order to 
introduce something lke regularity into the distribution of the lands, and to give 
a@ more definite value to the grants which he made to the tribes on account of remis- 
sion of assessment, he appointed Mehrab Khan to conduct a survey of the different 
districts, in which some four or five hundred kulbus that had been occupied and 
cultivated by the Dooranees as ¢iyul land, over and above the nominal registry entry 
of 6,000 kulbas, were reclaimed to the crown either as khalissa lands, or subject 
to the ryotee assessment of one-tenth of the produce; but after having thus raised 
and defined the value of such kulbas, he a second time made them over with 
other increased assessment, to the Dooranee Khans on account of military pay 
to which every leader was entitled, and which varied according to the rank of the 
individual from 100 to 1,000 tomans annually. He further ahenated a very consider- 
able proportion of the kAalissa lands reserved by Nadir Shah to the Crown, on the 
same condition of the produce being realized by the Dooranee Khans on account of 
their military pay; and he completed the supremacy of the tribes by farming,—either 
as pay or for ultimate transfer to the royal treasury,—the liabilities of each district, 
calculated from the land tax of the reserve ryotee kulbas, and the other items of tax- 
ation to which the native peasantry were subject, such liabilities for the convenience 
of Government realization being usually debited at an aggregate equivalent in money 
to the Chief of the Dooranee Oolooss, who resided upon the spot, and to whom this 
haeales superintendence of the local revenues gave the most favourable opportunities 

or improving the condition of his own followers. 

7. The khooshkaba lands, which I have stated to have been assessed by Nadir 
Shah at a tenth of the produce, were also granted to their Dooranee occupants on a 
tenure called mouroossee, or ‘‘ hereditary,” the right of occupation being supposed to 
have descended to them from their fathers, as these valleys on the eastern frontiers 
of Candahar were the first lands overrun by the Dooranee tribes, when they descend- 
ed from their original seats around the Koh-i-Kassa* to co-operate with the Ghilzyes 
in subverting the power of the Suffavean monarchs. The assessment to which the 
mouroossee lands were subjected by Ahmed Shah, in lieu of the share of one-tenth of 
the produce, consisted of a small supply of wheat, barley, or chaff, on occasion of the 
passage of the army in their vicinity; and under this light obligation the valley of 
the Turnuk was soon occupied throughout by Alekozyes; the Arghessan fell to the 
lot of Baruckzyes and Populzyes, and the Kudunay and Doora to the Atchikzyes and 
Noorzyes, a very small proportion of any of these lands being left to the cultivation 
of the native peasantry. 

8. One other description of land remains, which I have not yet noticed. Imme- 
diately after the distribution of Nadir Shah, and when order, to which the country 
had been long a stranger, was re-established, Parseewan men of wealth and enter- 

rise began to opent kahreezes and to excavate water-courses, in order to reclaim 
baen lands from sterility, and the Dooranees subsequently followed their example. 
Such lands when laid under cultivation were considered the bond jide property of the 
individuals who had been at the expense of reclaiming them. They were named 
Nowabad,t and were assessed at the regular rate of one-tenth of the produce, an 
aggregate taxation in money being usually placed on each canal and water-course 
estimated from the average annual produce of the lands to which it supplied the 
means of irrigation. This source of revenue also, which was constantly on the 
increase, was chiefly disposed of by Ahmed Shah, like the other items of taxation, 
in grants to his Dooranee followers, either as military pay, or often as gratuity for 
past services rendered to the State. With so little attention, however, to a strictness 
of application, had the original distribution of the lands taken place among the 
Dooranee tribes under Nadir Shah, that by a mere inspection of the amount of culti- 
vated ¢iyul land in the possession of each tribe, compared with the quota of horse 
that they were respectively required to furnish,—as detailed in the military register 
of Ahmed Shah’s Government,—it would not be easy to determine ae what principle 
the liability had been fixed. The following tabular statement, which I have extracted 
with some care from the Candahar records, will illustrate my remark. 





® In the Suliman range. 
+ Kahreezes are subterranean aqueducts, brought from higher ground to lower. 
¢ That is, “newly cultivated.” 
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Distribution of Candahar Horse, with their allotment of lands, under 





Ahmed Shak. 
eee 
Total of Quota of Total of 
Name of Tribe. Thi Horse from each | Candahar 
tribe. horse. 
Dooranees : 
Populzye ... 806 
Alekozye ... 861 
Baruckzye 907 
e 
Alezye 819 
Noorzye ... 1,169 
Ishakzye ... 635 
Khowganee ees 428 
Makoo ... eve 100 


6,206, | —— 6,710 


Tribes not Dooranees : 











Tokhee ... 1,061 
Hotuck ... oes 607 
Kakur __... eee 80 
Dawee... a “st 6 465 
Tireen ... “is aa 25 729 
Braichee ... oe vlan 618 

ae 10 eEe=__—_———_—_ ——_ 2,890 

waimatagres tc et ae =< 


Total of horee == awe | twee few we 12,669 


Total of kulbas ie eee | éstiva | 6,316} 








We thus see that the number of Dooranee horse liable to be called out upon servi 
though roughly stated at 6,000, numbered in reality but 5,710, and that of the 6,000 
tiyul kulbas that were allotted for their maintenance, the tribes only acknowledged to 
5,2064. The discrepancy of the land allotment is easily explained. 

In the revenue estimate of Ahmed Shah, the distribution of the 6,000 Dooranee 
kulbas was completed according to the entry of lands formerly cultivated in the 
different districts ; the tribes rejected all such lands as at the time of their assign- 
ment were wholly or partially uncultivated, from an imperfect supply of water for 
irrigation, and only admitted in their own military registers the actual amount of 
kulbas from which they derived full produce. Neither this deficit, however, nor the 
irregular distribution of the lands (in which it will be seen that the Alekozyes from 
the outset enjoyed superior advantages to any other tribe) was of much consequence 





® Observe that the Atchikzyes are omitted.—H. C. R. 
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to the Dooranees under Ahmed Shah, for that monarch, indulgent to his native tribes 
to almost a prodigal extent, declared the produce of the kulbas to be bestowed asa 
gratuitous maintenance for the families of the Dooranees, and independently of this 
grant allotted regular pay to the horsemen who accompanied him on his military 
expeditions. The total amount fixed by Ahmed Shah as the annual allowance toa 
Dooranee horseman was 25 tomans, equal to about 277 Company’s Rupees, of which 
the sum of 19 tomans was payable either in money from the royal treasury, or by 
burrat* upon the districts, and the remaining portion of six tomans was carried to 
account asthe value of the remission of the Government taxation upon the ¢syul 
kulba; the Dooranee lands bemg thus first subject to a nominal liability to assess- 
ment, and the amount of six fomans for this liability being determined, it would appear 
as the estimated equivalent of five khurwars of grain, which would have been the 
eae of produce claimable by the Government had the kulba been in the hands of 
e ryots. 

The system of land revenue having been thus described, I will now shortly 
mention the other items of taxation fixed by Ahmed Shah both for the Dooranees 
and ryots. The only Government duties to which the former were subject, so long as 
they did not interfere with the cultivation or superintendence of the ryotee kulbas or 
the Crown lands, were a tax of 50 maunds or half a khurwar yearly upon every “ mill’ 
in their possession, and another assessment in money, of very general application, 
which was denominated “ khubbuka,”’ and was realized from mills at the rate of four 
rupees per annum, from carpet weavers at three abbassees-a head; frum leases of 
gardens, melon grounds, &., at 5 per cent. of the amount; from madder, at one 
abbassee for 20 maunds; from shops for cleaning rice, at 14 shahees each, &c., 
&c. Intheir internal management, each horseman was also liable to a contribu- 
tion of one abbassee, or four shahees, for the maintenance of an inferior officer, 
named “ketkhoda,” who was appointed to each hundred men, and a further uncertain 
tax of about 12 maunds was levied as“ meerabee” on each kulba irrigated by the canals 
from the Arghundud which intersect the plain of Candahar, the same being realized 
by the Dooranee Chiefs, and transferred as pay to the people furnished by the tribes 
for keeping the canals in order. 

10. Among the ryots, the alterations introduced by Ahmed Shah were not of 
any great importance. He allowed the kulba-i-pookhta, which had been divided in the 
tiyul lands, to be retained among the ryots at its former assessment of 10 khurwars, and 
at the same time he increased the extent of these reserved lands very considerably 
through the survey of Mehrab Khan, raising the number of the ryotee kulbas, for 
instance, around the town, from 84 to 274. He also exacted a capitation tax, called 
“‘ khanadoodee,” at the rate of two rupees a family, from all stranger colonists who 
sought to naturalize themselves either as shepherds or cultivators upon the Candahar 
lands; and the former class, whose numbers increased rapidly as the country became 
quiet and afforded good and safe pasturage for their flocks, he subjected to a further 
assessiment, named sirgulia,f which was imposed at the rates of one shahee for a 
sheep, four shahees for a cow, five for a mare, and six fora camel. From these taxes 
of khanadoodee and sirgulla the Dooranees and the native Parseewan cultivators were 
alike exempt. The only other liability of any consequence which I find to have been 
imposed by Ahmed Shah was an obligation on each ryotee village, according to its 
wealth and extent, to furnish servants and attendants for the Court, who received a 
small sum on account of pay, but the supply of whom was evidently regarded as a 
taxation, from its being commuted, under the Sirdars, for a stated equivalent in 
money. In closing my notice of the financial and military system pursued by Ahmed 
Shah in regard to the Dooranees, I may further add that the districts on the northern 
frontier of Candahar, comprising Tireen, Dehrawat and their dependencies, which 
were inhabited by Huzarehs, and had neither been subjected to any direct violence 
from the Ghilzyes, nor included in any way in Nadir Shah’s grant to the Dooranees, 
continued until nearly the close of the reign of the first Suddozye monarch to pay 
revenue in money to the crown, which was calculated at the lability of one-tenth of 
the produce of the lands, and which was realized by the native chiefs, and jealously 
guarded against Dooranee interference. 


* “Written assignment.’ 
¢ “ Per head of cattle.” 
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11. Before proceeding to trace the modifications of arrangements in succeeding 
years, it will now be as well to glance at the practical effect of these measures on the 
feelings and conditions of the Dooranees under Ahmed Shah. When the Dooranee 
tribes first entered upon their new possessions, they were both morally and politically 
in a state of extreme degradation; they had been compelled to join the ranks of 
Nadir’s army, as the price of their presumption in holding out Herat against his 
power; their families had, at the same time, been carried away by the conqueror into 
captivity, and bestowed as slaves amongst his Persian followers; and when they 
obtained their freedom, therefore, by the ferocity and desperate valour which they 
had displayed during their period of compulsory service, and were further rewarded 
by the grant of the Candahar lands, the sudden change of condition elated them 
beyond all bounds of moderation, and, with feelings embittered against the 
Parseewars by the memory of their recent sufferings, they tuok up their new position 
as masters, prepared to avail themselves to the utmost of the privileges which had 
been accorded them, both in extending their own power, and in depressing that of 
the native ryots, whom they supplanted. In the first instance, they pursued the 
same pastoral habits that had besa natural to them in their former condition of 
shephards, and, ignorant of husbandry, were content to employ the peasantry as 
cultivators, realizing their share of produce; no great time, however, elapsed before 
the tiyul kulbas were taken into their own management, and they then began to covet 
the more convenient and productive lands which had been reserved for the peasantry. 
The arrangement of Ahmed Shah, which confided to the Chief of the Dooranee 
Oolooss the realization of the entire assessment of the district where he resided, 
afforded every possible facility for the accomplishment of these interested views ; by 
a systamatic course of severity of exaction the ryots were compelled to abandon their 
own possessions or to dispose of them tothe Dooranees (for they still claimed the right 
of proprietorship) at a rate very far beneath their value, exchanging their former inde- 
pendence to work as hired labourers on the Dooranee lands ; and before the conclusion of 
Ahmed Shah's reign it thus happened that although the survey of Mehrab Khan had con- 
siderably increased the registry entry of the ryotee lands, and the nominal revenue ass- 
essment followed this new distribution, yet, in realty, above one-half of the ryotee kulbas 
with their gardens, vineyards, &c., had been transferred to the occupation of the Doora- 
neetribes. The same course was followed with a large proportion of the nowabad lands; 
the Dooranee Chief, who obtained a grant of revenues of these lands on account of the 
pay of himself or followers, soon contrived by a severity of realization to oblige the 
native proprietors and ryots to abandon the property, and the cultivation of the same 
was then transferred to the peasantry of his own tribe, who shared the proceeds with 
their soldier brethren, protected by their common Chief from all attempt at interfer- 
ence on the part of the Government. After the attention of the Dooranees had been 
once turned from a pastoral to an agricultural life, and oy. had experienced the 
benefits of retaining the husbandry of the lands in their own hands, the avidity with 
which they followed the new pursuit is shown by tracing the condition of the khalis- 
sajat or “crown lands.” In the beginning of Ahmed Shah’s reign these lands were 
exclusively cultivated by the native peasantry, but before his death, about three-fourths 
cf their extent had been Granaforred to Dooranee management. Where a grant of 

khalissa land was made toa Dooranee Chief,—either bond fide and in perpetuity as a 


reward for past services, the produce to be realized at his discretion, or merely in , 


remission of the Government assessment, on account of pay for current military 
attendance,—the cultivation was almost invariably put into the hands of his own 
tribe; and not unfrequently also a Dooranee Chief came forward to farm the lands, 
employing his own people in the cultivation, and realizing from them for the Govern- 
ment the severe assessment of one-half, or one-third, of the produce. It resulted from 
these various arrangements that under the reign of Ahmed Shah the independent and 
lucrative occupations of cultivating the lands,—that is of providing the seed, procur- 
ing the implements of husbandry, keeping up the necessary cattle, and realizing the 

roduce,—were vested pretty generally throughout Oandahar in the hands of the 

ooranees; while the actual manual labour of tilling the ground, tending the plough, 
&c., devolved upon the Parseewan and other ryots, who received from their employers 
a daily pittance, just sufficient to subsist them. The tendency of this system was 
of course to elevate the condition of the Dooranees in the same proportion that it 
degraded that of the Parseewans. The former lived in an easy independance, sur- 
rounded by comforts of which they now, for the first time, learnt the value, while the 
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latter dragged out a painful life of servitude, subjected to hardships more difficult to 
be endured, as they had been fomerly but little used to them. 

12. I have given the first place to the brief consideration of the civil and finan. 
cial condition of the tribes, as affecting the interests of the great majority of the 
nation. The Dooranees, under Ahmed Shah, could have hardly numbered less than 
100,000 families, and the military services of 6,000, or, including the relief, of even 
12,000 horse, must have been of comparatively little moment in its influence upon the 

eneral character. It was not, however, without some effect, for on one side the in- 

ux of wealth brought back by the horsemen, either as pay or plunder, furnished the 
means of turning to account the agrarian privileges of the tribes, and, on the other. 
their confidence in themselves, which resulted from the marked partiality shown by 
the monarch, both in his conduct to the body of the Dooranee horse collectively, and 
in the individual preferment of the Chiefs to most of the offices of trust and emolu- 
ment in the empire, combined with the improvement of their social condition to pro- 
duce an elevation of moral character, and to conduct them in a gradual ascent from the 
degraded state in which they first entered on the occupation of the lands of Canda- 
har to the prominent position of political consequence that they have ever since en- 
joyed. Ahmed Shah appears to have hardly been aware ot the danger to which he was 
subjecting the State in thus laying the foundation of a formidable and almost inde- 
pendent Dooranee Power. e considered the Dooranee tribes to constitute the 
true and intrinsic strength of his kingdom, and he believed that the more 
their power was developed the stronger would be his means for achieving foreign 
conquest, and the safer would be his bulwark against foreign aggression. Dur- 
ing his reign also the military service which he found for them abroad was 
so constant and so exciting, the indulgences which he showered on them at home 
were so novel and so satiating, the care required for the cultivation of their 
lands demanded so much of their attention, and the prosecution of their designs 
againt the Parseewan ryots and their possessions afforded them so much gratifi- 
cation and employment, that they really had neither will nor leisure to turn their 
thoughts to intrigues against the Government, and with the exception of two partial 
insurrections, which were speedily quelled, Ahmed Shah thus saw no reason to repent 
the line of policy which he had pursued in reference to his native tribes, and he 
bequeathed the Dooranee crown to his successor in the confidence that it would be 
best supported, both at home and abroad, bya firm reliance upon Dooranee armas. 

13. Under Timoor Shah, the Dooranees continued for some time to advance 
steadily in wealth, in power, and in numbers. The removal of the Court from 
Candahar to Cabool operated somewhat to their disadvantage, but this check was 

erhaps more than counterbalanced by the important territorial acquisitions which 
Pl into their hands. The Huzarehs, under Ahmed Shah, had been recognized as 
subjects of the empire equally with the Dooranees, and had fulfilled all the obliga- 
tions of assessment to which, under this condition, they were liable. As foreigners 
however, and heritics, they were always regarded with dislike, and now, during the 
reign of Timoor Shah, they were openly denounced both by the natives and by the 
priesthood, the Dooranee tribes in their vicinity being encouraged to a systematic 
course of violence and aggression, which ended, after a long period of war and 
bloodshed, in the expulsion of the Huzarehs from the rich and extensive districts of 
Dehrawat with Tireen, &c., and in the forcible occupation of the lands by the Noorzye 
and Populzye tribes. A question now arose regarding the revenues of these dis- 
tricts; the Government asserted that as acquisitions obtained in war, the proprietor- 
ship was vested in the Crown, and that the new occupants must be thus subjected to 
the regular ey attached to crown lands of one-third of the produce, whilst the 
tribes claimed to have merely transferred to themselves the former assessment of the 
Huzarehs of one-tenth of the produce, and that the lands won with their own blood 
were to be regarded as bona fide their own property. Asthetenure of these dis- 
tricts, however, was somewhat precarious, owing to their being exposed to constant 
invasion from their former occupants, who had retreated to the Huzareh mountains, 
the Crown, without waiving its privilege, adopted temporarily a middle course, of 
imposing an aggregate hability in money upon each district, calculated rather in 
reference to the old assessment than to that to which the new tenure of crown land 
would have given a title; and in Dehrawat a small portion of the lands even were 
admitted into the registers on the easy footing of tiyud, in order to improve the con. 
ditions on which the Nurzye quota of horse was liable to be furnished, and which, as 
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will bo seen on a reference to the former tabular Statement, was practically less 
favourable than those uote by most of the other tribes. 

14. The attention of Timoor Shah’s Government having been thus drawn to the 
question of Dooranee revenue, a multitude of cases presented themselves where the 
rights of the Crown required to be asserted to the detriment of the tribes. The digul 
kulbas were the only species of land tenure in which an entire remission of assessment 
was recognized by the Grown as the right of the Dooranees. The transfer of proprietary, 
or of occupation of the ryotee kulbas, or the nowabad Jands, from the native peasantry 
to the Dooranees, subjected the latter to all the liabilities of assessment attachi to 
the parties whom they had supplanted. Under Ahmed Shah these revenues had n 
remitted in most instances on account of pay to the Chief and his followers who 
cultivated the lands; but Timoor Shah, having reduced very considerably the extensive 
military establishment of his father, no longer admitted the claims of the Chiefs to 
these extra grants after their military services had been dispensed with, and in such 
cases the Government asserted its right to interfere inthe realization of its share of 
produce, or demanded an equivalent in money from the parties in occupation. In the 
same way the revenues of the Crown lands which had been alienated by Ahmed Shah, 
either in the free grant of the property or in remission of its Government share of 
produce, were liable to be resumed, and though in a few instances the Dooranee 
occupants obtained a confirmation of the grant from the new munarch, yet as a 
general principle the rights of the Crown were reasserted, and the Dooranees, if they 
continued to cultivate the soil, were held to account for the produce on the same 
terms as if the lands had been let to Parseewan farmers. The Government of 
Timoor Shah, in fact, appears to have become aware of the dangerous tendency of the 
Dooranee constitution, and to have adopted these measures for vindicating the 
financial interests of the Crown as a preliminary step to checking the growth of power 
which was being daily developed by the tribes. The same view of a systematic and 
sustained depression I conceive to have actuated the monarch in his general conduct 
to the Dooranees. The tsyul kulbas were untouched, for to have interfered upon so 
vital a point while the spirit engendered by the munificence of his father was still in 
active operation would have probably lost him his throne; but iu no instance did he 
require the attendance of the horsemen, and by retaining at the same time many of 
the Dooranee Chiefs about the Court, ostensibly in their former situations of trust, 
but in reality rather as hostages for the good conduct of their followers, he 
deprived the tribes in a great measure of the power of disturbing his Government. 
He further instituted a military body, named Gholami-Shah,* into which 
very few Dooranees were admitted; and these servants being retained about the 
royal person, while they were also granted indulgences assimilating in character 
to the Dooranee remission of assessment, and were entrusted with the execution of 
many important measures affecting the defence of the monarchy, a counterpoise 
of some temporary efficiency was thus raised up to the military power of the 
tribes, and the dangerous tendency of their exclusiveness of privilege was removed, 
if not obviated. 

15. It is not to be supposed that the object of the policy of Timoor Shah’s 
Government escaped the jealous observation of the Dooranees. They could not but 

ercvive that they were treated with distrust, and that unless they upheld their 
interests with the combined voice of the tribes, and disputed the retraction of every 
grant which they had previously enjoyed, a gradual degradation of their body must 
necessarily ensue. It was in this view that they resisted the Government claim to 
Tireen and Dehrawat, and in the same spirit they submitted, only after a violent strug- 

le, to the just imposition of assessment on account of the ryotee lands which they 
Fad purchased, or of which they had forcibly dispossessed the native cultivators. 
The superintendents of the Candahar revenue under Timoor Shah were Imam Bukhsh 
Khan and Hussein Khan, two Chiefs descended from a Purseewan family of long stand- 
ing in the country, and peculiarly hostile to the Dooranees, from having been deprived 
by them of a large proportion of their lands in the preceding reign. These Parsee- 
wan Ministers availed themselves of the monarch’s distrust of the Dooranees to 
pursue the financial reforms with a rigour that might in some measure atone for their 
own loss; and the feeling of particular animosity by which they were themselves 
animated was thus soon reciprocated with equal rancour by the party exposed to their 


* “ Royal Body-Guard.” 
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severity, the whole Parseewan population sharing in the hatred produced by the 
Ministers’ oppressive measures, and this feeling has ever since gradually increased in 
bitterness during each succeeding period, by the sense of wrongs upon either side, 
accumulated as the Dooranees or Parseewans have found themselves, by the political 
bias of the Government, in a condition to prosecute their vindictive views. 

16. At the period of Timoor Shah’s death, the Dooranees probably exhibited an 
appearance more dangerous to the Government than at any time, either before or 
since. In possession of a most formidable power, arising from their increased and 
steadily increasing numbers, their great preponderance of wealth, and, above all, 
from the confidence which these advantages gave them, they had further established 
in public opinion a permanent and prescriptive right to supremacy, whilst at the same 
time they had become acutely sensible of the objects and efforts of the Crown to control 
and check them; and their feeling of identification with the Suddozye monarchy, 
which had so much centralized the power of Ahmed Shah, became thus exchanged for 
& suspicion, a dislike, and gradually an impatience of the exercise of kingly authority 
combining with a special and hostile jealousy of the Parseewans, through whose 
agency alone they apprehended the possibility of degradation. During the 25 years 
which elapsed between the decease of Timoor Shah and the expulsion of the Suddozye 
aushority from Cabul and Candahar, the effects of this state of feeling, operating on 
the improved condition of the Dooranee tribes, became amply developed. The histo 
of Afganistan during this interval presents a continuous series of revolution and 
counter revolution, of intrigue, anarchy, and bloodshed, and the elements of these 
evils, or the means through which they were called into activity, are to be traced 
throughout to the feelings and the constitution of the Dooranees. Their love of 
power, strengthened by indulgences, and confirmed by the opportunities that were 
afforded for its gratification, begot a constitutional turbulence which ever led them to 
rebel against the ruling authority. The sons and grandsons of Timoor Shah were 
equally certain of support in adversity, and of opposition when they succeeded to 
power. Sha Zaman, after having experienced the danger of the Dooranee strength in 
the rebellions of his brothers, Mahmood and Humayoon, and after having convinced 
himeelf of the futility of attempting to secure the fidelity of the tribes by conciliation 
reverted to the policy of his father, which had declared the constitution of the Door- 
anees to be incompatible with the monarchical authority, and, though condemned by Mr. 
Elphinstone for having, in accordance with this view, pursued a line of conduct that 
alienated the affection of the tribes, on which so much depended in the original plan 
of the monarchy, yet there can be no doubt but that the measures which induced the 
alienation were of systematic and deliberate scope and it may be questioned 
whether a different and milder policy would have led toa more successful issue. In 
the first instance, Shah Zaman had treated the Dooranees with consideration: he 
had restored to a great number of the Chiefs, on account of pay, the occupation of the 
ryotee and crown lands free of assessment, and had generally confirmed the privileges 
which had been suspended by his father ; he had even sacrificed to the resentment of 
the Dooranee lords the two obnoxious Ministers who had guided the councils of 
Timoor Shah against the tribes, and who, by rigorously exacting the reuslization of 
the reclaimed revenues, had contributed so much to awaken their suspicions, and to 
inflame their jealousy ; but when he found that his concessions were repaid with 
intrigues against his power, and that the restlessness of the Dooranee character 
obliged him to regard their strength as his own weakness, he had recourse, perhaps 
too suddenly, to a coercive policy, and was soon led on to the sanguinary measures 
which precipitated a general rebellion of the Dooranees, and drove him from the 
throne of Cabool. 

17. It is needless to follow with minuteness the proceedings of the Dooranees 
during the ensuing period of anarchy. Under the imbecile Government of Shah 
Mahmood they rapidly recovered from the check which they had sustained from the 

licy of his predecessor, and their power, exultingin its late success, soon showed 
itself as inimical to the interests of the new monarchy, as the prosecution of their 
private feuds was destractive of the peace of the country. They obtained at this 
eriod, through intimidation or bribery, a renewal of many of the grants of Ahmed 
Bhah, and they further took occasion of the general relaxation of authority to press 
their advantages over the ryots to such an extent as in many districts (one of which 
was Zamin Dawer) wholly to wrest from them the landed proprietorship, and to 
reduce the entire body to the condition of labourers. The license which this period 
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allowed to the Dooranees for eretiiying both their avarice and their revenge rendered 
them, if not more powerful, at least more intractable than ever; parties of them 
coalesced on two occasions with Shah Shuja in attempts to subvert the authority of 
Shah Mahmood; and although in these instances they were unsuccessful, yeta 
third insurrection, in which many of the most influential Dooranee Chiefs joined the 
Mookhtar-ood-Dowlah, and availed themselves of the religious animosity of the 
Soonees to incite them against the Sheeahs of Cabool, terminatedin their fovour, and 
Shah Shuja was raised to the throne. It was unfortunate for the new monarch that 
he found himself under such obligations to the Dooranee lords, who had assisted him 
in his adversity, and perilled their lives and property to advance his cause, as com- 
Ned him to respect their privileges, and even to augment their power bya 
rther alienation of the royal dues in their favor. Throughout the six years during 
which Shah Shuja retained the throne, Candahar was the focus of disorders and 
insurrection. Prince Camran, in the first instance, supported by Futteh Khan, held 
the town against his uncle. After his ejection by Shah Shuja in person, the 
overnment was committed to prince Kyser; but the king had no sooner returned to 
eshawur than that prince was incited by the Dooranees to rebel; dissensions 
among the Dooranee chiefs caused the defeat of Kyser, and Camran was invited to 
re-occupy Candahar; he had scarcely, however, entered the town before another 
revolution occurred, and Kyser was reinstated. The king was soon obliged to return 
to Candahar to attempt a settlement of affairs. Prince Kyser gave himself up on 
his approach, and was pardoned, but at the same time another invasion of the 
rovince took place by Feeroz Shah of Herat, oop by Futteh Khao and a 
ooranee army. This movement also failed, and the king retired, leaving Kyser in 
the government. The restless Dooranees, with Futteh Khan at their head, next 
solicited the return of Camran; and when he reached Candahar, and Kyser was about 
to fly, they repented of the intrigue, and supported Kyser against his rival, whom 
they obliged to retreat to Furrah. Kyser was now ce to aspire again to the 
throne, but before the rebellion could assume any definite form he quarrelled with 
Futteh Khan, and that powerful and fickle chief brought back Camran to Candahar, 
and drove Kyser into exile among the Belooches. Shah Shuja was thus obliged b 
the turbulence of the Dooranees to return a third time to Candahar, and althoug 
in the advance his troops sustained one defeat from Camran, he met with no 
opposition when in person he approached the town. Camran fled, and Futteh Khan 
and the Dooranee party paid their homage to the king. Shah Shuja marched from 
Candahar to Sinde, and, whilst so employed, Kyser was proclaimed king at 
Cabool, and Mahmood, who had previously escaped from confinement, was joined 
by Futteh Khan, and also declared king at Candahar. Shah Shoja, returning from 
Sinde, in the first instance defeated Kyser’s army under Mooktar-ood-Dowlah, 
and subsequently routed Shah Mahmood at Candahar; but in 1809 he a second time 
lost the throne to Shah Mahmood, assisted by Futteh Khan and the Dooranees. 

18. Shah Mahmood, after his second accession, succeeded in retaining possession 
of the throne for nine years, being indebted for this permanence of authority as well 
to the judicious counsels and powerful support of his Vizier, Futteh Khan, as to the 
extreme severity of his son Camran’s administration of Candahar. It is to be admit- 
ted that at this period the Dooranee power, in a political point of view, exhibited a 
less dangerous appearance than formerly; for although the fast recurirng scenes of 
revolution had habituated the tribes to the horrors of civil war, and they had learnt 
to regard the stability of the roya) authority as mainly dependent upon their precari- 
ous support, yet their own condition, and their consequent ability to disturb the gov- 
ernment, had suffered greatly in the devastating conflicts to which their turbulence 
had given rise; and, above all, the long continuance of a partizan warfare in the heart 
of their own country had brought the tribes into constant collision with each other, 
and had thus produced blood feuds between the chiefs, and a feeling of mutual hosti- 
lity of tribe against tribe, and often of ‘heil against khetl, in the same oolooss* which 
secured the Crown aguinst the probability, except under very aggravating circumstances, 
of any great Dooranee confederation to protect the combined interests of their order 
from encroachments or from undue severity. The rivalry which had sprung up be- 
tween the members of each family of rank, and the enmity with which they frequently 
regarded each other from having been opposed in some of the many contests for the 





* Tho Ooloces is the clan; the Kheil the camp of a sub-division. 
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Candahar government, enabled the Crown to check incipient disaffection by encourag- 
ing and bringing forward a competitor when any chief betrayed a factious disposition ; 
and in the place of devisingm eans as formerly for exercising a generally depressive in- 
fluence upon a strong and compact body, which was considered to be in a state of poli- 
tical antagonism to the Crown, it was thus merely necessary that the government 
should keep up a vigilant watch to be enabled to avert danger by a skilful direction of 
the materials from which this danger emanated,—whilst an opportunity was also afford- 
ed for the prompt and energetic system of severe and exemplary punishment which 
was indispensable to restore the degraded dignity of the Crown, but which at former 

riods of the monarchy, as evinced in the catastrophe of Shah Zaman’s dethronement, 
it was altogether impracticable to pursue. That Shah Shuja had been fully sensible of 
the necessity of coercing the Dooranee tribes, we may infer trom the observations of 
Mr. Elphinstone, who, in describing the political character of his government, as he 
estimated it from the tone of the Peshawur Court, writes in two passages...“ The King 
views the Dooranee order with jealousy, and is continually employed in indirect at- 
temps to undermine it ;” and, again, “the most striking object in the policy of the 
Court is the close connexion of the King with the Dooranees, and the rivalry between 
him and the aristocracy of that tribe. Itis the King’s policy to keep the Dooranees 
in subjection to himself, while he exalts them over the other Affghans;” but Shah 
Shuja, during his six troubled years of government, had neither the leisure nor, per- 
haps, the energy to carry out any efficient measures of subjection, and the loss of his 
ar ee is mainly to be attributed to his failure in this important object 
of his policy. 

19, Under the restored rule of Mahmood the government assumed a totally 
different appearance; for though the monarch himself was little qualified to 
originate or to execute any measures of prudence or of vigour, yet he was ably 
served by his minister and by his son; and while the former thus directed his political 
skill to foment dissensions among the tribes, which tended rapidly to depress their 
power, the latter. in his government of Candahar, by a constitutional recklessness 
and cruelty of disposition, offered himself as an able and most willing instrument 
for carrying into effect a succession of measures of a description so tyrannical and 
of such unmitigated severity that the impunity with which he was permitted to 
pursue them exhibits one of the strangest anomalies of the Affghan charac- 
ter Prince Camran absolutely butchered the Dooranees; his executions were 
not single and striking instances of a severe, though necessary justice, but rather 
resembled wholesale massacres,—such as we read of in the wars of Attila or 
of Jenghiz Khan, where extermination was the object of the conqueror; and he 

ursued this sanguinary system to so remorseless an extent, that the haughty ° 
Dea who had raised kings and had deposed them, had overrun empires and had 
subverted thrones, trembled when they entered his presence like the tamest and 
most abject slaves. It is worthy of particular ramace that prince Camran, whose 
avowed object was to crush the Dooranee power, cautiously abstained from an 
interference with their peculiar (and as they considered their prescriptive) financial 
privileges. The cnly fresh impositions of his government were—firstly, an assessment 
of eight rupees on each tiyvl kulba in the lands dependent on the town under the 
name of khbuha, and supposed to be a commutation for a certain supply of boossa* 
which was claimed on one occasion, during a year of scarcity, as forage for the royal 
cavalry, and which was afterwards continued as a permanent tax; secondly, a further 
levy of three rupees on each of the same kulbas, in lieu of a liability which had 
formerly existed for the tribes to furnish five burzgurs or labourers during five days 
in the year, to keep in order acanal named the Joo-i-Skah that served to irrigate 
certain lands devoted to the support of the shrine of “the holy mantle ;” and thirdly, 
a trifling demand of 40 khurwars of grain from the productive lands of Kooshk-i- 
Nakhood, ostensibly to supply the minister with turbans, but in reality of course 
as anitem of government taxation And yet it is not to be imagined that prince 
Camran was careless of the state of his revenues, or underrated the effect which 
a financial depression would produce on the social condition, and consequently on 
the power, of the Dooranees. He was well informed upon these points, and his 
conduct was dictated by a sound and deliberate policy; for he knew that an inter- 
ference with the tiyul grants, immediately affecting in a direct and tangible form the 


* “Chopped straw.” 
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general interest of the Dooranee order, would be liable to cause the tribes to forego 
their private enmities, and unite their strength to resist a measure from which they 
would all suffer in common, whilst in his executions, if he terrified or even exasperated 
one party, he gratified the revenye of another; and his Suddozye descent, investing 
him with an irresponsibility for blood, he was well assured that he might pursue his 
savage career without a private arm being raised to arrest his progress, or any general 
feeling of indignation or oppey being excited against his sangui measures. 
A large proportion of the Dooranee chiefs had fallen in the civil wars which had 
raged since the time of Timoor Shah; many others had since become the victams 
of private feuds engendered by these wars; and the slaughters of prince Camran 
left but very few remaining of those who an influential voice amongst the 
order. The tribes, deprived of their chiefs, retrograded rapidly in the acale of 
political consequence, and the turbulent habits which under the influences of combi- 
nation and direction had so essentially crippled the Ppa of the monarchy, were 
now suffered to exhaust themselves in the plunder of travellers, or in predatory and 
intestine conflict. Shah Shuja made one attempt to recover the dhrene during 
Mahmood’s second reign, but it was unsuccessful, the Dooranees being without a 
leader to incite them to insurrection: and had not prince Camran been persuaded 
by his jealousy to destroy the powerful and subtle minister to whom he was indebted 
for his father's elevation, there is little probability that the monarchy would have 
been subverted, either by foreign invasion or any outburst of internal rebellion. The 
Baruckzye family, of which Futteh Khan was the head, although Dooranees, had been 
impressed from their first accession to power with a conviction of the necessity of 
crashing their fellow nobles. Prince Camran in his sanguinary government of 
Candahar had mainly followed the suggestions of Futteh Khan, and that noble and 
his brothers had been studious in the consolidation of their family power, which they 
steadily pursued, under the cloak of Shah Mahmood’s authority, to avoid all Dooranee 
connection, except with their particular clan, and in place of that uncertain su pore to 
surround themselves with tried and trusty servants, raised from the ilzyes 
Huzarehs, Belooches, &., and composed of individuals attached to the interests 
of their masters by the strong feeling of pecuniary benefit, and without any foreign 
tie to cane their fidelity. 

20. en the brothers of Futteh Khan, therefore, arose simultaneously in 
different parts of the empire to avenge the death of their chief, and to expel Shah 
Mahmood and his son from power, the revolution offered the rare spectacle of a civil 
war, uninfluenced by the party spirit of the Dooranee tribes. Neither was the monarch 
able to rally a Dooranee army round his standard, whereby he might have crushed his 
rebellions vassals, nor did the Baruckzye Sirdars solicit or require Duoranee assistance 
to enable them to subvert the monarchy. If Dooranees were engaged on either side, 
they acted as mercenaries like the other troops, and the great body of the tribes 
remained indifferent to the issue of the contest. The Baruckzye Sirdars mistrusted, 
however, at first, their ability to carry on the government without the pageantry of 
a oe King, and, in conformity, therefore, with Dooranee predilections, they 
invided Shah Shuja from his retirement to re-occupy the throne from which he had 
expelled his brother; but repenting of the risk which they thus incurred of being 
again reduced to a condition of secondary consequence, they rose in rebellion before 
their invited monarch was even seated on the throne, and, obliging him to retrace 
his steps to India, they confided henceforward in their own strength and resources. 
The brothers, to whose lot fell the government of Candahar in the general partition 
of the empire, maintained their position in the heart of the Dooranee country for 
above 20 years; and as the system of administration which they pursued becomes, 
therefore, from this practical evidence of its stability, of a pecuniary importance in 
its bearing upon the determination of the line of policy best adapted to the munage- 
ment of the tribes, I shail give it a close and attentive consideration. 

21. The Sirdars, when they entered upon the government of Candahar, had 
ceased to regard the Dooranee power with any immediate apprehensions. The move- 
ments of the body were paralyzed for a time by the loss of all those who had been 
accustomed to watch over their interests and direct their counsels; but there was 
atill that vitality in the constitution of the order, aoe on the fat of the land and 


enjoying a dominant ee in public estimation,—that materially and necessari- 


ly tended to a rapid recovery from depression, and gave ample occasion for pros 
pective anxiety tu the usurpers of the Affghan Government, It thus became a matte 
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of the most pressing importance to the Sirdars of Candahar to devise in what 
manner they might, with safety and efficiency, gravel the privileges of the Dooranees, 
and reduce them to a permanent equality with other classes of the community, before 
their recovery from the depression under which they now laboured rendered the task 
of difficult accomplishment. Since the death of Ahmed Shah, seldom,—very seldum,— 
had the Dooranee horse been called out and kept embodied, for no government could 
fail to recognize the danger of retaining in arms so powerful, independent, and 
turbulent a force, but this negative precaution was of very doubtful benefit to the 
general welfare,—the means that should have been expended in maintaining the horse 
serving to increase the internal strength of tribes, and enabling them to uccumulate 
the materiel of war, which on any sudden outbreak sent them into the field a well- 
mounted, well-equipped, and most formidable body. It was evident to the Sirdars 
that the only efficient and permanent method of preventing the Dooranees from 
disturbing the peace of the government lay in depressing their social condition, and 
to this object, therefore, they turned their most serious attention. The obligation to 
farnish horse did not require to be formally abrogated; it had already, from its rare 
exaction, become nearly obsolete, and, from its being evidently distasteful to the policy 
of government, was now generally understood no longer to exist. A demand - for 
revenue, however, in lieu of this obligation,—although the object to which the efforts 
of the Sirdars were directed,—was a measure of too sweeping a character, and too 
immediately affecting the very foundation stone of Dooranee power, for the boldness 
even of the Sirdars to attempt. They were constrained to approach their object by a 
tortuous and indirect policy, which screened their own name from the odium and the 
danger of so daring an innovation, and imposed on the Doorances themselves the 
responsibility of appearing spontaneously to court the change. The first attack was 
through the ryots, or, as they were now termed, the humsayehs,* of the Dooranees. 
This very numerous class of the conmunity, when they had nothing more left to 
excite the cupidity of their Dooranee masters, found their situation one of com- 
parative comfort; their services in tilling the lands, in attending to the gardens and 
vineyards, and especially in carrying on all the petty trades required for the wants of 
@ pastoral or agricultural population, could not fail to be Sper een: and the 
Dooranee landholders soon began to regard them as valuable property, whose 
interests they were bound to protect equally against the oppression of the govern- 
ment and the interference of each other, and to the benefits of whose productive 
industry each tribe had its particular and exclusive right. The Sirdars were thus 
aware that they possessed a safe and efficient method of injuring the Dooranees 
through their kumsayehs, and they were not long in availing themselves of it, as an 
introduction to the system which they designed. The lands, as I have observed, . 
had been almost wholly wrested from the Parseewan ryots, and, in their condition 
of labourers, these people, who were the original and native peasantry, were now 
classed with the stranger colonists upon whom Ahmed Shah had imposed the 
khanadoodee, or “ capitation tax,” the title being commuted under the Sirdars to 
khanawaree, and being made to apply at arate which fluctuated,—according to the 
necessities of the State, the facility of realization, and the exertion of interest on 
behalf of the ryots, from Rs. $3 to Re. 15 a family,—to all classes of the Candahar 

pulation exclusive of the Dooranees; namely, to the Parseewan ryots, Ghilzyes, 

uzarehs, Beloochees, Seistanees, Kakurees, Mullikees, Tireenees, Braichees, Kho- 
jundees, &., &. The next essential change introduced by the Sirdars referred 
to the angooree, or tax upon gardens, belonging to the ryots at the time of Nadir 
Shah’s original distribution, the assessment of one copper pice upon every tree 
being doubled, ostensibly in consequence of the depreciation of the coinage; and 
at the same time the liability to furnish gholams shaheenchees,t &., was commuted 
for a tax in money, at five tomans and five rupees for the former, and four tomans 
for the others, which amounted on an average to about another pice on each garden 
tree, and which was henceforward included under the name of angooree in the aggre- 
gate liability to which village lands were subject, whether, as in a few instances, 
they remained with their former Parseewan owners, or had been transferred to 
Dooranee management. Further modifications of the asseessment took place in 


* Literally “neighbours,” but applied to all dependents of the clansmen. 
¢ “‘ Personal attendants,”’ “ falconers,” &c. 
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respect to the tax, which had been instituted by Ahmed Shah under the name of 
sirgula, the rates being now fixed at four shahees for a sheep, 12 for a cow or mare, 
and 14 for a camel, and the tax being extended to the Parseewan and native ryote 
who were formerly exempted, as well as to the stranger colonists, who sought to 
naturalize—a special remission, however, taking place in favour of the Hotack, 
Tokhee, Terekee, and Beloch tribes. The last fresh imposition of any consequence 
which affected the ryots was the sadir or a fee of ten Ee cent. on realization. 

22. The object of the Sirdars being to prepare the way for direct interference 
with the Dooranee special privileges, ss well as to improve their own finances, the 
realization of these increased items of ryofee assessment,— whether applying to the 
Dooranee proprietors or to the ryots under their protection, was exacted with a 
rigour designed purposely to offend the feelings of the chiefs, without, however, 
giving them any just or sufficient cause for attempting a combined resistance. The 
next step affected the land tax of the ryotee, nowubad, and khalissa lands in the occu- 
pation of the Dooranees. The tribes had abandoned their efforts to escape the fair 
assessment to which they had rendered themselves liable by cultivating such lands, 
and the Sirdars now pressed upon this acquiescence by increasing the liabilities to 
@ grievous and unjust extent. e revenues of such lands were assigned as pay to the 

overnment officers for double or treble the amount of the registry entry, and if the 
Docranes cultivators protested against so exorbitant a demand, they were told they 
had the alternative o vacating lands of which they bad, in most cases, forcibl 
usurped the occupation. Having thus gradually brought the Dooranees to submit 
to vexatious exactions, imposed under the cloak of justice, the Sirdars now proceeded 
with confidence to measures of a less distinguished character. Maintaining, for the 
support of the government, a permanent force of about 3,000 horse on a condition 
of supplying grain and forage independently of the pay of the men, they availed 
themselves of this arrangement as a pretext for owe agents to visit the districts 
and levy forced contributions from the landholders, professing to pav for the grain 
on terms of fair and regular barter, but in reality disbursing scarcely a moiety of 
the value, and, over and above, practising in the realization all imaginable kinds 
of violence and extortion, designed expressly to outrage the Dooranee feelings of 
ride in their immunity from government interference. After the experience of a 
ew years, the vexations of this method of compulsory barter were found to be so 
insupportable (the agents being particularly instructed, amongst other devices for 
annoyance, to make their purchases at the time of sowing, and to seize on the grain 
laid aside for this purpose by the cultivators), that the Dooranees came forward and 
petitioned for an estimate of the amount of grain required by the government to be 
prepared at the commencement of the year, in which case they pledged themselves, 
according to a distribution arranged amongst the different landholders, to make over 
the quantity demanded to the public officer in the town of Candahar, receiving a remis- 
sion of their ryntee assessment and uther liabilities in payment of two-thirds of the 
pice of the grain, while the remainder was to be liquidated in money from the treasury. 
e Sirdars soon found means, however, in pursuance of their general system, to 
render this arrangement as unpalatable as the preceding one. The price of the 
grain to be paid for by the government was, in the first instance, fixed at the rate 
current in the districts at the time of reaping the crops—a rate which was usually 
more than doubled in amount by the delay and expense of transport to the town; 
so that it not unfrequently happened that the cultivators were required to make over 
their grain to the government store-house at the rate of 50 seers the rupee, when 
the market price in the town, at the time of transfer, might be about 20 seers for the 
same quantity, and the agents were, moreover, directed by false weights, and often by 
violence, to secure at least twice the quantity for which they accounted to the sellers. 
As a further means of annoyance, the claims to a third of the price from the treasury 
was rejected, or at any rate the payment was deferred sine dte, and other vexations 


were practised until at length the Doorances, fearing that these measures would be 
but the prelude to greater oppression,—the more dangerous from its being undefined, 
were constrained to come forward a second time and declare their readiness to submit to 
& reasonalle assessment for their tiyu/ lands, on the understanding that the liability 
was to be clearly specified, and was to secure for them a guarantee against any of 
the grieviws extortions to which they had been lately subjected. This was the point 
at whi 


ch the Sirdars aimed, and having gained their principal object, they did not hesitate 
to promise, and even partially to carry into effect, a remission of the other grievances. 
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The compulsory supply of grain was altogether stopped; the assessment of kahbuha* 
and sirana-punjroza,f giving a total liability on each kulba in the dependent lands of 
Rs. 11, were remitted, and a definite taxation in the grain was imposed in lieu of 
these items, and in full, as it was understood, of all demands, at the rate of three 
khurwars for every ttyul kulbain the lands attached to the town, and of two khurwars 
on each kulba in ha districts. The Sirdars adhered for a short time to their agreement, 
but when, after the lapse of a few years, the Dooranees had become habituated to the 
land tax, an extension of the assessment took place under several heads; 30 maunds 
were levied On each kulda, one-half under the name of ambardareet as fee to the Gov- 
ernment agents on realizing the grain, and which was transferred in process of time 
to the Sirdars’ own revenue, and the other half under the head of tufawut-i-sung,§ the 
demand resting on the Sirdars’ having instituted a new Government weight 5 per cent. 
heavier than that which continued to be employed by the cultivators, and even in the 
grain market of the town; a third liability of four abasses or 16 shahees]|| was at this 
time added to each tiyul kulba in the lands dependent on the town, nominally as a 
fee to the Minister, but more generally realized by the Sirdars; and a fourth and last 
tax of 14 shahees was imposed on 400 of the tiyul kulbas immediately contiguous to the 
town, on the supposition of its being a commutation in money of a liability attach- 
ing to these lands to furnish labourers for superintending the ice-houses, but, like the 
preceding items, being, in reality, a mere pretext for raising arbitrary revenue. As a 
counterpoise to these sudden, unpopular, and geneally oppressive impositions, a remis- 
sion of one-third of the garden tax was granted on occasion of the coinage having 
been restored to its original fineness; but the people had hardly time to congratulate 
themselves on this measure before the kahbuha was renewed, at the rate of three 
khurwars of chaff, or nine rupees in money, on each tiyul kulba, and a further item of 
ten per cent. (subsequently reduced to six per cent.) was added onthe realization 
of the entire grain revenue, under the title of mohussilee.{ Having adjusted all these 
details of assessment, without exciting any violent opposition to their authority, the 
Sirdars proceeded to arrange some more general measures affecting the kulbas, which 
tended to give strength and consistency to the plan of an equal and universal pressure 
of taxation on the Dooranees and ryots. While the tiyul kulbas were held on the 
easy tenure of a nominal liability to military attendance, the actual extent of land 
under cultivation was of no immediate consequence to the Dooranee proprietors. 
Now, however, that a definite amount of produce was required from each kulba, the 
lands which had either been waste at the time of Nadir Shahb’s original distribution, 
or had been since accidentally deprived of the means of irrigation, became a matter of 
Serious consideration; and the Sirdars accordingly declaring the Dooranees and ryots 
to be equally entitled to protection, where these evils pressed most heavily on 
the cultivators, granted remissions, amounting in the dependent lands to** kulbdas, 
the registry entry remaining, however, the same as formerly. In one instance 
the Sirdars departed from their system of depression. The Baruckzyes, upon whom 
they greatly relied for suppers their cause among the other Dooranee tribes, 
received a total remission of the revenues of their tiyul kulbas, amounting, after de- 
ductions for waste lands, to 933 kulbas, 542 of which were in the kuriyjat, or 
“territory dependent on the town,” and 391 in the muhulat, or “districts.” The tribe 
was not even called upon for military attendance, and thus enjoyed advantages 
superior to any which had been conferred upon the Dooranees since their first settle- 
ment in the country. 

23. In prosecution of their arrangements for improving the efficiency of the 
revenue, and equalising in some approximate degree the pressure of the taxation, the 
Sirdars adopted various other measures which now come: under consideration. In 
Zamin Dawar, where the Dooranees had reserved to themselves the occupation of the 
entire mass of the reserved ryotee kulbas, and where, owing to the peculiar turbulence 
of the oolooss, the Sirdars judged it inexpedient to prosecute a stringent system of real- 
ization, the liability on the ryotee lands, which had hitherto n fixed at ten 
khurwars the kulba, was reduced to four khurwars, this assessment, as the ryotee was 
double the extent of the tiyul kulba, being in strict accordance with the late imposition 


* Price of grass. | Five abassces or 20 shahess go to the rupee. 
¢ Five days’ labour. ¢ “Agency charge.” 
Rtorage ** Blank in origiual. 


Allowance for “ difference of weight.” 
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of two khurwars on the Dooranee lands in the districts. Modifications of the 
assessment were also introduced in various other places, having a general tendency 
to reduce the ryotee to increase the ttyud land tax; but in regard to the garden and 
capitation taxes, where the inequality of the pressure was most conspicuous and most 
rey tt, the Sirdars were oe - abate ay or the proceeds derived from 
e system of assessment as applying to the ryots and the original ryotee ion, 
and were as yet diffident of Diets power to extend the application to the Dooranssn 
It would be tedious to detail all the minute ee to which, during the long con- 
tinuance of the Baruckzye administration, and as the a of the Sirdars became 
ually confirmed, the revenue arrangements were subjected, as well from measures 
of temporary expediency, as in prosecution of the great object of Docranee de- 
ression. A few of the most conspicuous changes. however, may be noticed. The 
Mesrabies assessment of Ahmed Shah upon the tiyul kulbas, which provided for the 
maintenance of the labourers furnished by the tribes to keep the canals from the 
Arghandab® in order, was considerably increased and claimed as direct revenue by 
the Government, the liability to supply labourers free to pire continuing to apply to 
the landholders. The kelkhoodaee, which had also been levied by the Dooranee Chiefs 
from their own followers as pay to the subordinate officers, was now realized in money 
by the Sirdars. A gen tax was instituted upon mills, without any distinction 
between Dooranee or Parseewan proprietors, and the fertile lands in the vicinity of 
the town, chiefly cultivated by Dooranees, were accurately measured, and a very 
heavy ad calorem assessment imposed in money, according to the assumed capability 
of the soil for affording produce. 

. It remains that I should now notice the general mode of realizing and 
partitioning the Crown revenues pursued by the Baruckzye Sirdars. The taxation 
upon the ¢syud kulbas, both in the dependent lands and in the districts, was, as I have 
shown, imposed in the first instance in grain. The Sirdars, however, soon found this 
to be inconvenient. They made a calculation that 10,000 kkarware of grain, or 100,000 
Hindoostanee maunds, would suffice for all the wants of the Government, and having 
apportioned this quantity among the different lands composing that moiety of the 
Gandahar territory which I have so often spoken of under the head of kuriyajaé or 
“country dependent on the town,” they commuted all surplus liabilities of the land tax, 
whether attaching to the tsyul or ryotee kulbas, or to the khalissa, nowabad, or mouroossee 
lands, for an estimated equivalent in money, which being added to the other itema of 
taxation, registered in the public records, formed an aggregate liability, or jumabundee, 
belonging to each village, canal, or district, and which afforded a definite amount of coin 
revenue convertible to the liquidation of the ex of the Government. As a general 
principle, the tax in grain, to complete the 10,000 khurwars, was imposed on 
the tiyul kulbas, and the commutation for money was applied to the other descriptions 
of lands, but of course there were exceptions in some particular instances. In the 
districts a different distribution was arranged. The ryotee assessment, which from 
the time of Nadir Shah had been paid in grain at the supposed rate of one-tenth of 
the produce, was continued on the same footing, the revenves on this head being held 
available for the payment of the grants which were often made by the Government 
in grain, whilst the new assessment on the ftyud kulbas was commuted for money, at 
the rate of three tomans, or about 33 Company’s Rupees, for the two khurwars of 
grain to which the Dooranees had submitted on the imposition of a general assess- 
ment. An aggregate liability was thus fixed, both in grain and in money, on each 
district, inclusive of all items of Dooranee, as well as ryotee assessment; and an agent 
was usually deputed to make the collections, upon whom orders were given to the 
different claimants on the public treasury to the amount of revenue entrusted to his 
charge. In the dependent lands the liability on each village, canal, &., being 
separately entered in the register, the grain for the horse and the allowances of the 
different Government servants were made payable to the parties by dburrat directly 
upon the landholders,—a system which was liable to great abuse, from there being no 
check on the mode and extent of realization, and yet of such universal adoption that 
out of the entire number of the tryul kulbas the grain revenues of eighty were alone 
collected by the Government, and prob oy not more than 10,000 Rupees annually 
from the taxation in money was deposited in the public treasury. The Sirdars, after 
becoming practically acquainted with the extent of the assessment, divided the revenues 


* This is the river which irrigates the plain of Candahar. 
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amongst themselves, according to a certain definite scale of distribution, and hence- 
forward each member of the Government administered through his own agents the 
particular districts whieh had fallen to his share, and took upon himself the liquida- 
tion of that portion of the public expense which had been allotted as his liability. 
It not unfrequently happened that the districts either remotely situated, as Shorawak, 
Sewee, and tall, or possessing considerable intrinsic strength, as Tireen, Dehrawat, 
and Zamin Dawar, refused payment of their revenues; in such cases, the brothers 
united their forces and severely punished the refractory districts by executing the 
leaders of the émeute, destroying the villages, ravaging the lands, and usually levying 
double or quadruple the amount of the regular assessment. 

25. In instituting these measures, however, of particular assessment and of 
general realization, the Sirdars had very imperfectly carried out the great political 
objects at which they aimed. ae had, it is true, increased the amount of the 
revenues nearly three lakhs of Candahar Rupees by the establishment of the Dooranee 
land tax, and they had secured a basis of some stability from which to pursue further 
measures of stringency against the old Dooranee immunities, but they were by no 
means satisfied with this partial success. During the later years of their adminis- 
tration they contemplated far more extensive reforms, and it is probable that, had 
not their authority been subverted by our arms, they would have fairly achieved their 

roject of a general amalgamation of the Dooranees with the other inhabitants of 
Candahar, by the obliteration of any mark of financial distinction between them. It 
was a well understood principle of Eastern law and usage that the Government, in 
granting lands in éiyw/ to any parties, either as pay or for military attendance, did 
not by any means forfeit a mght to the proprietary of the soil; and thus although 
the Dooranees had availed themselves of their claim in perpetuity to the produce of 
the tsyul kulbas to dispose of their lands to other cultivators for a certain equivalent 
in money, usually calculated at ten years’ produce, and although this practice had 
revailed to so great an extent that above two-thirds of the ¢t#yul dependent kulbas 
ad passed from the possession of the parties on whom they had been originally con- 
ferred by Nadir Shah, and had virtually become private property, bearing a direct 
and well ascertained value in the market, yet the Sirdars did not scruple, towards 
the close of their administration, to assert their right to resume all these lands, if 
required for the uses of the Government. In connexion with this assertion of their 
right to the proprietorship of the soil, they contemplated various other reforms also, 
which would have had the effect of enriching the coffers of the State, and of still 
further depressing the Dooranees. The garden tax remained asa liability attaching 
to the ryotee lands, whether the gardens from which the duty was leviable were 
preserved or otherwise; this abuse the Sirdars promised to remedy, and, as a 
counterpoise to the loss which they would have thus sustained, they proposed to make 
a survey of the gardens which had been planted upon the ¢tyuld lands, and which had 
hitherto been free of all taxation, and to extend to such property the same liability 
of one pice upon each tree and vine which had been adjudged by Nadir Shah as a 
fundamental element of the Candahar assessment. Again, a considerable part of the 
valley of Candahar, which had been originally included under the khalissajat or 
“Crown lands,” and had been subsequently alienated from the Crown under a peculiar 
assessment of four rupees for every tunab (a square measure of 60 yards), was now 
pay equally cultivated by the Dooranees and ryots, on the assumption of the lands 
onging as private property to the cultivators, The assessment which I have 
mentioned was established by Ahmed Shah, when these lands were exclusively 
devoted to the cultivation of corn, lucerne, vetch, &., &. ; since that time, however, 
the corn cultivation had been abandoned, and the more lucrative property of gardens 
had pretty generally usurped its place, a change which, the Sirdars maintained, called 
for achange of taxation, the tunaba-i-mawutat, as the old assessment was named, re- 
quiring to epee by the angooree, or “ garden tax.” But the greater and radical 
reform contemplated by the Sirdars, as tending to the accomplishment of the primary 
objects of their policy, but which, although their assertion to a general right of pro- 
prietory had prepared the way, they had not, I believe, the courage to promulgate 
directly even to the close of their inistration, referred to a general revenue survey 
of all the lands, whether tiyul, ryotee, khalissa, nowabad, or khooshkaba, with a view to 
the imposition of a definite and equal assessment determined from actual measurement 
of the lands under cultivation, and in reference to the extent and value of the 
produce which might be realized from them. They had already experimentalized toa 
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certain degree, as I have before mentioned, in the valley of the Arghundab, to ascertain 
how the system would work, and from the results of such experiments, compared with 
the information they were able tv collect regarding the extent and fertility of the 
lands in the different districts, they came to the conclusion that, by extending the 
angooree tax to all the gardens in the province, and by generalizing the application 
of the orthodox Mahomedan assessment of one-tenth of the produce of the lands, 
they would be able, remitting all extraneous and vexatious duties, to double the 
amount of the Candahar revenues, with a most beneficial effect at the same time to 
the condition of the ryots, whom they reaps with justice, as the most valuable 
part of the population, and, supposing the realization to be conducted without 
violence or embezzlement by the Government agents, with no further evil to the 
Dooranees than as reducing them to a permanent equality with the native peasantry. 
This still continues to be a favourite project with all the financiers of Candahar 
unconnected with the Dooranees; and y lieve that no unprejudiced person, who 
studies the subject of the revenues of this Government, will question but that, 
supposing the state of the country to admit of the measure being carried into 
execution without creating any violent disorder or opposition, its adoption would 
be attended with consequences equally advantageous tothe resources of the State, 
and conducive to the improvement of the province from a general amelioration of 
the condition of its inhabitants. 

26. But it was not merely in measures of finance that the Sirdars exerted an 
adverse and depressive influence on the Dooranees ; in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, where the views of Government could be brought immediately to affect the 
tribes, the same principle was observed. The great offices of the State, which had 
been hitherto considered the hereditary rights of certain noble Dooranee families, 
were summarily wrested from their charge, and the duties of these offices, under 
some more humble appellation, were confided to individuals not unfrequently of 
Dooranee extraction, but unfettered by any tie of clan or kindred, and directly 
dependent on the favors of the Sirdars, who had raised them from obscurity, and 
who supported them in their new positions of rank and influence. Again the 
military strength of the Government, which had so long rested with the Dooranee 
horse, was now reposed in the hands of a small but ane body otf mercenaries, from 
Whose ranks the Dooranees were jealcously excluded. In the place of the numer- 
ous but unmanageable bodies of Dooranee horse, which had formerly been entrusted 
with the defence of the monarchy, the Sirdars now maintained no more than 3,000 
sowars, but these were all picked men under the command of a few noted desperadoes, 
whose only guides te action were their own personal advantage and the will of 
the rulers whom they served. The entertainment of these horses, however, had its 
evils as well as its benefits. The Government of the Sirdars was characterized in 
its general features by great promptness and decision, by a watchful readiness to 
detect riser hae or rebellion, and by an uncompromising severity in punishing it, 
and so far their policy was eound, praiseworthy, and beneficial; but as the confirma- 
tion of their power gradually rendered them reckless of danger, it cannot be denied 
that these sound, though stern, principles of policy degenerated in practice--through 
the agency of the horse, who were chiefly entrusted with the executive power—into 
a selfish military despotism most pernicious to the welfare of the country, and that 
extortions, originally aimed at the Dooranees, but including subsequently all classes 
of the community, were practised to an extent that no circumstances could justify, 
and no patience or industry support. It wasa further branch of the system of the 
Sirdars to goad into rebellion any Dooranee chief whom they had reason to fear or 
to mistrust, by a succession of cruel and tyrannical measures. Insurrection had then 
no sooner assumed a definite appearance, than they brought the whole weight of the 
Government to crush it, and slaughtering the obnoxious rebel chiefs, or, any rate, 
compelling them to leave the counry, they confiscated the lands which they and their 
dependants had purchased from either the ryots or the Dooranee landholders, and 
pe bey heavy fine upon the district or tribe where the rebel movement had 
Originated. 

27. The depressive effects of all these measures upon the character and condition 
of the Dooranees were such as might have been expected. They had been split into 
a thousand parties previous to the commencement of the Sirdar’s reign of terror and 
during this period of financial vigor, and of a general and systematized harshness, 
they were allowed few opportunities of renewing old connexions or forming fresh bonds 
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among each other. In former times the tribes had constituted a competent and power- 
ful military population; every individual was a horseman and warrior, as well as a 
cultivator or a shepherd, and thus, when his turn came for military service, he readily 
exchanged his ploughshare or his crook for his sword and shield, and the assembled 
forces of the tribes presented a body which, for Eastern horse, may have been considered 
sufficiently r spectable. The military spirit of the Dooranees was kept alive also after 
the death of Timoor Shah, by the civil wars for the succession, and even under the rule 
of Kamran at Candahar it did not altogether slumber ; but when a general assessment 
of the ttyul kulbas came into operation, and the cultivation of the lands demanded 
increased care, in order to meet the Government claim to a share of the produce, the 
Dooranees were gradually led to dispose of their horses and arms as useless and ex- 
pensive encumbrances : and, by thus losing the means of taking the field, their passion 
for war insensibly declined, their military character gave way to the habits of a life 
exclusively agricultural or pastoral, and a diversity of agrar’an interests completed 
the disorganization of their body. The wealth of the tribes suffered also in proportion 
to the severities to which they were subjected. Always of improvident habits, and 
lately exposed to the ravages of civil war, and more immediately to the severe fines and 
intolerance of realization of the Sirdars’ Government, at the time I am now discussing 
they could no longer boast of the easy independence of which they had once enjoyed 
the blessings, and which had exerted such important influence on the consolidation of 
their power. So great achange, indeed, had come over their worldly condition that, 
instead of accumulating, as formerly, lands, and mills, and gardens by compulsory 
transfer from the ryots, they were now glad to restore such property with little improve- 
ment in the terms of barter, and as their circumstances became more straitened, and the 
patient industry required for successful agriculture failed them, they frequently disposed 
of the right of cultivating the ¢éyud lands to the more willing and laborious ryots, such 
tranefers being conducted with all the formalities of a legal ag oa and the validity 
of the claim of the new owner appearing to be recognized by the practical forbearance 
of the Government to interfere. But their destitution is even more strongly marked in 
the latter years of the administration of the Sirdars ; for us the threatened assertion of 
the right of the Government to the proprietorship of such ¢iyud lands began to render 
parties cautious of purchasing on so insecure a tenure, the Dooranees in many instances 
voluntarily abendoned their hereditary kudbas without receiving any compensation, and 
left the lands for the Government to farm out on their own account to any tenantry that 
could be found to cultivate them, with the annexed liability of the assessment. We 
may appreciate the full extent of this poverty and depression, and also gain a further 
insight into the strange inconsistency of Dooranee character, by glancing at the cir- 
cumstances attending Shah Shuja’s advance on Candahar in 1834. The Dooranees 
generally, as far as they were capable of forming any political opinions, regarded 
the rule of the Sirdars as a usurped and oppressive dominion, and could not fail 
to associate the restoration of their legitimate Suddozye monarch with feelings 
of gratified pride at the re-assertion of the dearest rights of their order, and 
with an expected amelioration of their condition under a king who must apn 
depend upon their support for the maintenance of his own authority. And yet wit 

these strong incentives to a general rising in favour of Shah Shuja, and to their cordial 
and determined support of his cause, the Dooranees in realit rallied round his standard 
1n very inconsiderable numbers. Small detached parties of the tribes in the vicinity of 
Candahar under inferior leaders, the Chiefs who had been driven into exile by the Sir- 
dars, and who had accompanied the Shah from India, and such clansmen as their reduc- 
ed means and influence enabled them to raise at a few days’ notice, constituted the whole 
Dooranee force in arms for the royal cause; and it would have been well that these limit- 
ed numbers even had not joined, for, with the fickleness of purpose and ruffian avidity 
for plunder natural to their character, they actually caused the defeat of the Shah’s army, 
by attacking its baggage whilst the Hindoostanee troops were engaged in front with the 
enemy, and thus causing a panic to spread through the field which ended in a general 
rout. Had not the Sirdars pursued the system of depression which I have before detail- 
ed, there can be little doubt but that the issue of this contest would have been very 
different. The Dooranees had all the inclination to subvert the Baruckzye dynasty, but 
they wanted the means to render their co-operation with the invading army of any 
efficiency. Without arms, without horses, and above all without leaders, they could 
only send into the field a naked and undisciplined rabble, and the withering tyranny to 
which they had long been subjected had damped all that noble ardour which had once 
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helonged to them, and which might have compensated in a great degree for inadequacy 
of eguipment. They had too often suffered for their rebellions to be induced to rise 
en masse without a surety of success, and even those few who, as I have mentioned, were 
tempted to undergo the risk repented them of their temerity when the crisis of their 
fate arrived, and preferred the safer course of treachery and plunder to abiding the 
doubtful issue of a well fought battle. The benefits which accrued to the stability of 
power of the Baruckzye Sirdars from their financial and administrative severity towards 
the Dooranees were thus practically exemplified ; and from this memorable case, as well 
as from other points of evidence, we are, F think: justified in believing that, although the 
equalization of the different classes of the community atill.continued a desideratum 
in the policy of the Sirdars, yet so much had been effected in depressing the moral 
character, the military spirit, and the social condition of the tribes as to leave the com- 
pletion of the task of comparatively easy execution, and to ensure the Government in 
the interim against the possibility of domestic rebellion being brought successfully to 
oppose their power. The Dooranees, it is true, had greatly increased in numbers, and as 
a general principle they had avoided any further connexion with other tribes than was 
forced upon them by circumstances, thus preserving in some degree the individuality of 
character which had once been their chiefest boast ; but with the exception of these 
traits, added to a painful consciousness upon their own part of unjust humiliation, and 
a certain feeling of respect which still attached to them in public opinion from the 
memory of their former glory, they had lost all formidable characteristics, and had sunk 
into a state of apathy which afforded the best security the Sirdars could desire for the 
permanence of their own authority. 

28. Ihave thus brought down my view of the Dooranees nearly to the present any 
The tribes continued in the same state of impoverishment, depression, and sullen indif- 
ference, when the late expedition was undertaken for the restoration of Shah Shuja to the 
throne of his ancestors. If the policy of the Sirdars had served to extirpate, or at any 
rate to paralyze, the elements of insubordination against their own authority, the same 
measures had also rendered them comparatively helpless against foreign invasion. Not 
even the combined motives of national and sectarian animosity could raise the dormant 
energies of the tribes when threatened with the imposition of a Persian yoke to 
which the fall of Herat would have been a certain prelude, and an almost equal degree 
of passivenesa was exhibited in the case of Shah Shuja’s approach. It is perhaps ques- 
tionable, I think, whether, if the tribes had been in a temper and a condition to take the 
field in strength in 1839, they would not have preferred the support of the Sirdars,—not- 
withstanding tho intolerance of their rule,—to a combination in favour of the legiti- 
mate monarch, whose return, however favourable under other circumstances to the Doora- 
nees, taking placé at the head of British troops assumed the character of foreign con- 
quest, and threatened to subject the tribes to an influence which, where it had 
been once created, was believed never to be withdrawn, and the continuance of 
which was regarded as incompatible with the free exercise of national independence. 
This occasion, however, for testing the weight of personal and immediate interest 
against pride of character and a comprehensive view of the future did oot occur; 
the tribes were equally without the means (perhaps also without the spirit) of rallying 
round the Baruckzye standard to resist an infidel invasion, or of showing their joy at the 
prospect of the Suddozye restoration, by coming forward with open arms to welcome their 
monarch, and they consequently took avery unimportant part in the revolution which 
was now being enacted. After His Majesty, however, had taken possession of Candahar, 
the Dooranees crowded in with their congratulations, and the Shah, althcugh fully alive 
to the selfish hollowness of their professions, received their tendered allegiance with every 
outward mark of satisfaction; but had His Majesty been prepared to alienate the entire 
revenues of the crown, he could hardly have gratified the extravagant expectations that 
were entertained by the Dooranee tribes. Not only did the Chiefs, who had suffered dis- 
appointment and proscription in the royal cause, press forward with importunate claims for 
indemnification and reward, but the Dooranees generally appeared to think that they were 
entitled to some signal mark of the royal favour in virtue of their ancient rights and nooi- 
lity and, perhaps, as the price of their forbearance to exercise that fancied power of oppo- 
sition of which the Shah, when less ably supported, had on former occasions experienced 
the evil. His Majesty had, unquestionably, a very difficult game to play during his 
residence at Candahar in 1839. With Bost Mahomed Khan still in possession of 
Cabul, it was dangerous to offend the Dooraneea by slight or disappointment, and yet to 
have adopted any wholesale measures of conciliation agreeably to the expectation of the 
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arties would have beggared the revenues of the State. The conduct pursued by His 
Majesty was probably that best adapted to avoid these two extremes. The expatiated 
nobles were restored to their hereditary rights whether affecting the Chiefship of the 
land, or situations of rank and influence about the Court. Allowances consistent with 
their restored dignities were allotted them, and they were permitted to resume the lands 
which had been confiscated by the government of the Sirdars. The principles of the 
land assessment, however, which had been applied by the Sirdarsto the Dooranee kulbas 
were subjected to no material chunge. A few vexatious impositions, such as the 
sadir, muhussilee, fee of the minister, &c., were taken off, and a general remission of one- 
third of the Dooranee land-tax was proclaimed throughout the government; but the 
system of taking revenue from the tiywd kulbas—(underatood as a commutation for the old 
liability to furnish horsemen)—continued in operation, and even the same revenue officers 
were employed in the realization who had heen entrusted with the collections by the 
Sirdars, and who were most hateful to the Dooranees, as well from the lasting bitterness 
of an ancient and bereditary blood feud as by the rancour with which under the garb of 
authority, and in accordance with the policy of the government, they had pursued their 
own views of personal vindictiveness. 

29. As the anomaly of entrusting popular measures to the execution of tnpopular 
agents bas had a considerable effect upon the recent conduct and feelings of the Dooranees, 
and as the inquiries of Government have been, moreover, especially directed to the 
character of the individuals employed in the local administration of this province, I may 
here introduce a few remarks upon the two brothers, Mahomed Takee Khan and Wulee 
Mahomed Khan. These two persons are the sons of Hussein Khan, the obnoxious Minister 
who, with his brother, Imam Bukhsh Khan, and other members of this family, was executed 
by Shah Zaman, as I have mentioned in paragraph 16, to appease the clamorous de- 
mands of the Dooranees. From their cradle upwards these brothers were thus nursed in 
the most intense enmity to the Dooranees ; but it was not until the rise of the Baruckzye 
family that they were brought forward into situations of sufficient prominence to enable 
them to show the bent of their feelings. The Sirdars found in them willing and well- 

ualified instruments to carry into effect their measures for Dooranee humiliation, and 
‘liey employed them accordingly. Wulee Mahomed was the agent selected by the Sirdars 
for the first compulsory purchase of grain from the Dooranee tribes, which led the way 
to the institution of tbe land tax, and he did not disappoint the expectations of his em- 
ployers. Whenever, indeed, a measure of peculiar stringency required to be carried into 
execution, having for its object the degradation of Dooranee power, the services of Wulce 
Mahomed or of his elder brother were putin requisition by the Sirdars, and their detest- 
ation of their enemies appeared rather to increase than to be satiated by indulgence. 
They were both noaeaed of clear heads, active habits of business, accurate and extensive 
local knowledge, great boldness of purpose, and the usual oriental indifference to 
anything like principle or integrity. They were, in fact, admirably adapted for the 
superintendence of the revenues of Candahar under the irresponsible government of the 
Sirdars, when the two great objects of policy were to obtain an immediate command of 
money without reference to consequences, and to grind the Dooranees to the dust; but 
unless His Majesty Shah Shuja had been prepared to prosecute the same line of policy 
and to the same extent, the propriaty of their continuance in office must have been very 
questionable. As Sheeas, Parseewans, hereditary enemies, and the agents of a long 
course of the most oppressive measures, they were regarded with the most bitter feelings 
of animosity by the Dooranees, and I really believe that the conciliatory effect of His 
Majesty’s indulgent remission of on>-third of the land-tax was in a great measure 
neutralized by the unpopularity of the agent through whom the boon was promulgated, 
and who was empowered to collect the remaining dues for the government. It was 
thus, certainly unfortunate, that during his residence at Candahar His Majesty should 
have thought fit to restore to the elder brother, Mahomed Takee, the tithe of Wukeel, 
which his uncle had enjoyed under Shah Zaman, together with certain privileges 
appertaining to the rank, and that, taking this Minister with him to Cabool to assist 
in the councils of the State, he should have decided on leaving the younger brother, 
‘Wulee Mahomed, in charge of the Candahar revenues, as an arrangement of temporary 
cone cmener: and, pending his anticipated return, to pass the winter in his southern 
capital. 

: 30. Immediately, consequent upon His Majesty's accession, certain feelings began 
to take root among the Dooranees in connexion with the presence of British troops, 
which promised ill for the future tranquility of the country. Several of the most 
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influential Chiefs accompanied the Court from Candahar to Cabool and Jellalabad ; and 
altbough it must have been with feelings of gratified pride that they beheld the head of 
their order, their Shah Baba, or “ father-king” as he was familiarly named, seated upon 
the throne of his ancestors, yet it is alzo not unnatural to suppose that their mortification 
must have been great at finding that they no longer possessed a dominant voice in the 
royal councils, nor the ability, as formerly, to render the sovereign the victim of their 
intrigues, and that this conviction of their political influence being for ever superseded 
must have led them to undervalue the many personal advantages they had gained by 
the restoration, and to regard with peculiar hostility the intruders upon their fancied 
rights. At Candahar the progress of events had the same tendency to render the 
Dooranees discontented, if not actually inimical. The Chiefs who had remained with 
the tribes were of inconsiderable influence, but they still looked, under the revived 
Suddoyze monarchy, to be admitted to the share of power which they deemed their 
right and from which they had been jealously excluded by the Sirdars. No such parti- 
cipation, however, was extended tothem. The Prince Governor of the province, being 
altogether disqualified by his youth and inexperience to take an active part in the adminis- 
tration, the executive power was vested almost entirely in the hands of Wulee Mahomed 
Khan, the Revenue Minister, and the direction of the government was to the same 
extent dependent upon British guidance. His Majesty had taken the precaution, previous 
to his departure, to appoint a Populzye noble, named Atta Mahomed Khan, one of his 
most tried adherents, to be “Sirdar’’ of the united Dooranee tribes, and to be specially 
entrusted with the guardianship of their interests. This Chief, however, who was of a 
very weak and irresolute character, found himself altogether unable to bear up against 
the influence of his Parseewan opponent, Wulee Mahomed Khan. He became, in con- 
sequence, disgusted, and appears to have bent himeelf to intrigues which were in agita- 
tion among his fellow nobles, and which caused him at a later period to be depounced as 
a party implicated in the Ghilzye insurrection, and to be subjected accordingly to the 
indignity of arrest. The revenue management of the province, which could not fail 
greatly to affect the condition of the Dooranees, was during this period conducted on no 
very certain principles. The liabilities of the districts had been subjected by the Sirdars 
to so many modifications, according to circumstances of time and place, that it was 
difficult to fix the precise amount of taxation to which the government was fairly entitled. 
The revenue manager always endeavoured to establish his claim to the most stringent 
conditions upon record, while thé cultivators, on the other hand, demanded the benefit of 
the remissions of former periods, and sought to be taxed either according to the aggre- 
gate liability, or the particular assessment in reference to the produce to which each 

ortion of land was subject, as they considered most advantageous to their own interests. 
te thus happened that during the first year of His Majesty's reign, a most partial and 
irregular realization of revenue took place. In Zamin Dawr, for instance, great severities 
were practised upon the cultivators, a regiment of the Shah’s infantry being stationed 
in the district to support the Collectors, and the realization being eonfided to 
the wukeel’s son, Mahomed Alum Khan, who, with a party of 3,000 Parseewan horse, 
lived for several months at free quarters among the inhabitants, whilet Tireen, Dehrawat, 
and Gurmasel to which districts the means of coercion possessed by the government did 
not extend, were left almost untouched amid the confusion necessarily incident toa 
change of dynasty. The Baruckzye Dooranees again were subjected to a rigorous 
exaction of revenue on the most sa i of all principles of taxation; but they 
had so prospered under the partial rule of the Sirdars, that they sustained the 
pressure without any serious inconvenience, and were moreover so conscious of having 
forfeited the yey of their fellow Dooranees, that, although exposed to far greater 
severity, they would hardly have dared to raise a murmur of complaint, In the lands 
also contiguous to the town, where by the exertion of some powerful interest remissions 
had been obtained, the cultivators breathed more freely under the new administration ; 


but as a general principle the same amount ot ryotee assessment was levied as in the 
time of the Sirdars, and Wulee Mahomed Khan continued the same oppressive system 
of realization to which he had been so long habituated. 

$31. Up tothe time which I am now discussing—the close of the first year of 


His Majesty's reign—I should say no very perceptible changes had been worked in the 
condition oi the Dooranees by the restoration of the Suddozye monarchy, whatever 
may. have been the effect of that event upon their feelings. Their Jands were still 
subject to assessment, and as no encouragement had been held out to them to resume 
their military habits, they continued an essentially agricultural and pastoral population 
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There was little cause at the same time for apprehending an immediate danger from their 
power; the Chiefs who resided with the clans were poor, uniniluential, and in many 
cases strangers to the Oolooss ; the high, daring indeed, and the chivalrous character of 
the Sirdars and the Khans had faded with the feudal school of privilege and emulation 
which had given birth to the Dooranee nobility, and the Chiefs or tribes were now little 
better than mere plodding farmers. I believe, however, that there was abundant 
ripening and disgust among these very farmers and their agricultural dependents, that a 
brighter field was not suddenly opened to them, and that, having once indulged in 
aspirations for their old position, they viewed with extreme jealousy and aversion the 
consolidation of His Majesty’s authority under the strong and vigorous auspices of 
British power. That such feelings, springing from a keen sense of personal interest 
and acting on dispositions naturally prone to turbulence, should have soon embodied 
themselves in a restless desire to overthrow British influence, was nothing more than might 
have been expected ; and when once sentiments of this nature had obtained currency 
amongst the Dooranees, the byeword of “ infidel ” presented it ilself as the most ready 
bait to catch the attention of the multitude, and to point the way to combination of 
forces which might rid the country of our protective watchfulness, and restore the 
fondly cherished periods of Dooranee supremacy. There is reason for believing that a 
very general feeling of animosity against the British, extending in a certain degree to 
His Majesty Shah Shuja, was thus prevalent amongst tne Dooranees as early as the 
commencement of last year ; but the tribes had the sense to perceive the danger of giving 
vent to any ebullitions of this nature, which might provoke the resentment of the gov- 
ernment, while they were altogether unprepared to meet it, and which would also serve to 
check any disposition that His Majesty might entertain to restore to them those financial 
privileges which they regarded with truth as indispensible to such a regeneration of 
their order as might enable them to fulfil their ultimate designs. The Dooranees thus 
obliged themselves to wear an outward appearance of loyalty and respect, and even to 
undergo the humiliation of supplicating the crown for a restitution of favours, which 
amongest themselves, nevertheless, they affected to consider as their prerogative. They 
were at the same time far from sanguine in their expectations of succeas. They had 
seen the financial system of the Sirdars adopted with trifling modifications by His 
Majesty the Shah during the first year of his restored reign, when the popularity needed 
to consolidate a new power might seem to have demanded great concessions than would 
willingly be made at any subsequent period ; and they could not but feel also that the 
government having before its observation the contrast of peace and order, resulting on the 
one side from Dooranee depression and of turbulence and insurrection accompanying, on 
the other the elevation of the tribes to power and being, moreover, independent of that 
military support which had formea the only sound police reason for the investiture of 
the tribes with special and prescriptive rights—would hardly be induced by a mere spirit 
of philanthropy, or respect for antiquated institutions, to comply with the conditions 
of their prayer, and thus add to the prospective dangers attaching to Dooranee ascen- 
dency the immediate, direct and permanent inconvenience of a heavy pecuniary 
sacrifice. 
32. At the expiration of the first year of Wulee Mahomed’s revenue management, 
His Majesty deputed another officer, named Mirza Ahmed Khan (who had also been one 
of the finance ministers of the Baruckzye Sirdars), to visit Candahar and inspect the 
accounts of disbursements and receipts ; and on the return of Mirza Ahmed to Cabool 
after the execution of this duty, the revenue arrangements were concluded for the 
present year under his superintendence and advice. It is to be observed that Mirza 
Ahmed was anjmated by an especial spirit of rivalry against Mahomed Takee and Wulee 
Mahomed, and that when he found therefore His Majesty inclined to continue the revenue 
administration of Candahar in their hands, it appears to have been his object to ex- 
aggerate as much as possible the dues of the Government, in order to embarrass their 
proceedings, and to reduce them to the alternative of either failing in their 
obligations to the crown, or of ee themselves to a still greater degree of un- 
popularity by the oppressive nature of their collections. The remissions were thus 
unnoticed which . had been granted by the Sirdars on account of the waste and unpro- 
ductive character of a large portion of the tiyu? lands, or in order to alleviate the 
pressure of the ryotee taxation. The districts dependent on Tireen, which were inhabit- 
ed almost entirely by Dooranees, were also registered at an aggregate liability of 1,420 
khurwars of grain, and about 25,000 Company's Rupees, which had been judged a fair 
estimate of the government share of produce on the old claim of Timoor Shah to 
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consider the lands rescued from the Huzarehs as Crown property, but which was altogether 
disproportionate tothe extent of ground under cultivation, assessed at the rates of one- 

of the produce upon land irrigated by streams or water-courses, and one-tenth upon 
that watared by kahreezes, which were recognized as the basis of computation of the 
gummabundee, and according to which the cultivators demanded that the revenue should 
be collected in detail. The rowabad, khalissa, and khooshkaba lands likewise remained 
generally at the old aggregate assessment, which had been instituted when the cultivation 
was general; no notice being taken in the register of the subsequent abandonment which 
I have mentioned of a large proportion of this property by the Dooranee occupants, from 
an unwillingness to expose themselves gratuitously to the oppression of the Government, 
for which such cultivation afforded pretexts ; and in more instances, indeed, that it may 
be here inconvenient to detail, an evident desire is to be detected in the financial res- 
ponsibilities imposed on the brothers by the counsels of Mirza Ahmed of burthening 
the collections with an unjust and invidious application, which I can only explain by 
motives of personal jealousy. At the same time, however, that these arrangements 
were in the course of completion, a Dooranee deputation, which had accompanied 
Mirza Ahmed on his return to Cahool, obtained, through intercession and the naturall 
generous disposition of His Majesty the Shah, the most important concession of a modi- 
fied restoration of the Dooranee horse, and a remission of the assessment of the Ziyud 
kulbas ; and Mahomed Takee Khan, the “twukeel,” who was brought forward to under- 
take the revenue administration of Candahar—on a bond of personal obligation for the 
realization of the dues, and the discharge of the responsibilities of the Government— 
was charged with special instructions, upon leaving Cabool, to give effect to this measure, 
which, both in its political and financial bearing, was fraught with considerations of such 
momentous interest. 

33. The principal object of the present paper being to analyze the effects 
of this indulgence granted to the Dooranees, it will be necessary to exhibit its precise 
conditions in some detail. It might have been supposed that, in consonance with the 
old principles of permitting the Dooranees to occupy lands free of taxation, on condi- 
tion of furnishing horsemen for the service of the Crown, it would have been judged 
unnecessary to carry their accounts either to the credit or debit of the Government, the 
deduction from the registers of the amount of revenue payable by the alienated lands 
and the actual bond fide Senn of such lands to be occupied and cultivated by the 
parties concerned being all that was required for the adjustment of their claims. This 
course, however, was rendered impossible in practice by the transfer to other parties of 
the assumed proprietorship of a large proportion of the tiyz? lands, and by the voluntary 
abandonment of a still further portion of the lands by the Dooranees to Government ; 
and it was, moreover, inconsistent with the modified conditions of the restoration and 
with Hia Majeaty’s wish to define specifically the actul amount of remuneration allotted 
for the services of each individual horseman. The plan adopted therefore by His 
Majesty was to include in the Government claims the total amount of revenue derivable 
from the Docranee fiyul kulbas, abolishing the remission of one-third granted in the 
preceding year, and to allow the towkeel credit in his disbursements for the pay of the 
horse, according to the proportions of grain and money, of which the following tabular 
statement presents an abstract. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Several points of explanation are required to render this abstract intelligible, and to refer 
the conditions of pay to the supposed principle of remitting revenue on account of military 
service. lstly.—It is to be observed that the pay of the chiefs is fixed at no regular rate ; 
it varies from 200 tomans, or 2,222 Company's Rupees, yearly, to 65 tomans, equal to 
Company's Rupees 733, according to His Majesty’s pleasure ; and in some instances, as with 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, one of the Noorzye chiefs, and with Akhtur Khan, the head of 
the Alezyes, no allowance whatever has been granted for the duty of leading their contingent, 
of horse. 2xdly.—In reference to the subordinate leaders, the proportion is one to every 
twenty horsemen, and the rate of remuneration is fixed at three kulbas, half in the kuriyajat 
and half in the muhulat, the former being accounted, in grain, at three kAurwars the kulba, 
and the latter, in money, at three tomans the kulba, which was the old commutation of the 
Sirdars for the assessment of two khurwars, and which, according to the present rates of 
exchange, is equal to Company's Rupees 33-12. A further liability of nine of the register 
rupees attaches to each kulba in the kuriyajat as kuhbuha, or commutation for chaff, and 
this is accordingly added to the amount of pay ; the total value of the three kulbas to the 
subordinate leaders, derivable from the remission of the Government liabilities, being thus 
4} khurwars of grain, and 5 tomans 1,200 dinars in money, or 57 Company's Rupees. 
3rdly.—The allowance for a horseman is reckoned at two ‘ulbas, the old proportion of a 
plough to every horseman having been thus doubled, in order to compensate for the cancelling 
of the claim to pay from the royal treasury, which had been granted by the former Suddozye 
monarchs when the Dooranee horse were called into the field. The same division of the pay 
into money and grain has also been observed with the horsemen, as I have before explained, in 
the case ob the subordinate leaders, the value (in virtue of the remission) of the two kulbas— 
one in the £uriyajat and one in the muhulat, with the kahbuha liability annexed—being thus 
fixed at three khurwars in grain, and 3 tomans 4,500 dinars, or Company's Rupees 384 in 
money. 


It remains that I should remark upon the numbers of the horsemen, and the proportion 
which these numbers bear to the total amount of the Candahar tiyul hulbas. In the place of 
the 6,000 horse formerly furnished by the Dooranee tribes, His Majesty had sanctioned the 
embodying of only 2,600, with an addition of 220 for royal attendants, and the allotments 
of the Kakurs, Braichees and Tireenees. Of the 6,000 kudbas also assigned at former periods 
for the maintenance of the horse, His Majesty had only permitted the alienation of the 
revenues of 5,428, 5,298 of this number being allotted for the 2,500 Dooranee horse, at 
two ploughs for each horseman snd three for each subordinate leader, and the remaining 130 
belonging to the royal attendants and kakurs, 68 in number; while the Braichee and Tireenee 
horse, amounting to 160, although included in the ¢iyud list, were esa pay from the 
treasury without any reference to the produce or assessment of lands. There thus remained, 
according to the registers, a surplus of the ¢tyud lands at the disposal of Government 
amounting to 572 kulbas, 367 being included in the kuriyajat, where the Dooranee lands 
were registered at 3,081 kulbas, and 205 in the muhulat, where the numbers were 
only 2,919. 


34. The practical working of this modified scheme for the restoration of the Dooranee 
horse, presents the next subject for consideration. There were four points which interfered 
with the possible realization of the supposed intention of the Government to remit a certain 
definite amount of revenue leviable from each kulba for the mili service of its Dooranee 
occupant, and each of these points requires to be separately discussed: lstly.—A large 
portion of the ¢iyud lands, which may be stated in round numbers at 500 kulbas, had been 
abandoned in the time of the Sirdars by their Dooranee occupants. In the autumn of the 
preceding year, when the time of sowing had arrived, His Majesty's intention of restoring 
the Dooranee horse was unsuspected; and thus, although the tribes to whom the lands 
belonged according to the registers were invited to resume the cultivation, and were insured 
against the repetition of those extortions which had caused their former abandonment of the 
soil, they found themselves, in most instances, incapable of undergoing the expense attendant 
upon a renewed tillage, in the purchase of seed for sowing, of cattle, and of the implements 
of husbandry during a season of such extraordinary dearness; and, with the annexed liability 
of assessment, they declined, therefore, to resume their property. Under these circumstances 
the Government had no resource against the lands remaining waste, and a serious defalcation 
occurring, consequently, in the next year’s revenue, but to adopt measures for the cultivation 
as if the kulbas been Crown property. The lands were accordingly farmed out to such 
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arties as could be found to cultivate them on terms of a light and encouraging nature. Seed 
for sowing to the extent of 1,000 khurtears was advanced, under instructions from the Politi- 
cal Agent, from the amount of grain assigned by His Majesty for the uses of the Army Com- 
missariat, on a condition of the same being repaid at the time of harvest; and the land tax 
to Government was regulated by the fertility of the ground, either at an aggregate amount 
of rent for the entire farm, generally calculated at two khurwars the kulba, or at the rate of 
a certain share of the produce, varying, according to circumstances, from one-tenth to one- 
third. It is by no means easy at present to determine the precise amount which has been 
realized by the Government agents from the extent of tiyud land thus cultivated by private 
parties, but the approximate calculations which I have been enabled to make give an average 
return to Government of 13 khurwars upon every kulba. 2ndly.—The intention of His 
Majesty to remit the assessment of the Dooranee kulbas was still unknown at Candahar at 
the time of harvest, and Wulee Mahomed Khan—previous to the arrival of his brother, the 
ewukeel —had thus succeeded in realizing revenues in grain from the ttyud lands dependant on 
the town to the extent of about 1,500 kulbas, sid at the rate of two khurwars the £ulba, 
which had been fixed by the Shah as the Dooranee assessment for the preceding year; and 
as the greater portion of this grain was at once disposed of for money to the Candahar Com- 
missariat, under instructions from the Prince Governor, in communication with the Political 
Agent, at the rate of 16 seers of atta * for the Company’s rupee, it was not possible, when 
the orders arrived from His Majesty prohibiting the collection of grain from the Dooranee 
kulbas, to return the amount which had been already realized. 3rdly.—I have repeatedly 
alluded to the difference of about 600 kulbas between the registry entry, which had remained 
on record since the time of Nadir Shah’s distribution, and the extent of ¢iyud land which 
really admitted of cultivation. The Sirdars, as I bave mentioned, in their collection of 
revenue, granted remissions in the respective villages and districts to the amount of this 
difference; but in the wukeel’s contract with the Crown no such remission was recognized, and 
the wukeel, moreover, asserted that he was specially instructed by His Majesty to retain the 
572 surplus kulbas of the Crown from cultivated lands yielding their full share of three Khur- 
wars for the Government assessment, and to distribute amongst the Dooranees the whole 
amount of waste and unproductive land which was included in the total of 6,000 tryed 
kulbas, according as the registers exhibited the particular locality of the kulbas apportioned 
to each tribe. The Dooranees protested that if they were thus obliged to take on themselves 
the deficit of 600 Audbas, the rate of pay in grain to each horseman would, by this measure 
alone, be reduced nearly one quarter, and they accordingly claimed that the defalcation should 
be made up from the Crown, or that a deduction should at any rate be granted, according to 
the loss sustained by them, from their liability to furnish horsemen. And, 4thly.—The last 
great cause which ee the possibility of the principles of an actual bond jids assign- 
ment of land for military service being overworked out in future, in a manner at all assimi- 

lating to the original scheme of Nadir Shah, lay in the extensive transfer of the proprietor- 
ship of the ¢iyul kulbas from one party to another, which had been constantly in operation 
during the century that had elapsed since the time of the first distribution. It is utterly 
impossible to trace this system of transfer through the many changes it has undergone, but, 
as well as I can form an estimate, traffic of this sort has taken place to the extent of between 

two and three lakhs of Company's rupees; and, in the lands dependant on the town, scarcely 
a third of the £ulbas remain in the hands of the descendants of the original grantees. The 

terms of sale have been manifold, but they all unite in their tendency to render the remu- 

neration allotted for the military service of each Dooranee horseman a certain specified 

amount of grain and money, rather than the occupation of a certain portion of land free of 
taxation. In the first instance, when the Dooranees entered on the occupation of their lands, 

each kulba had been allotted by the chief of a tribe to a family or a certain number of 
families, with the annexed obligation of furnishing a horseman and his budul or “ relief,” 

in rotation, from the different individuals who derived their support from the produce of that 

kulba. In process of time these parties were led to regard their right in perpetuity to the 

produce as a representative of value, or in fact a bond fide marketable commodity, and accord- 

ingly, as occasions pressed on them for an immediate supply of money, they sold these rights 

to other cultivators in more easy circumstances. Previous to the time of the Sirdars the 

seller of the property usually took upon himself the obligation of military attendance if 
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called upon by the Government, thus fixing the purchase-money at ten years’ entire produce 
of the land, of taxation. It pressed heavily, therefore, on the recent purchaser when the 
Sirdars demanded an assessment from the actual cultivators of the soil; for this liability 
should properly have fallen on the seller, in lieu of his obligation of military service. Subse- 
quent to the period when a definite amount of taxation was leviable by the Government on 
each cultivated tiyuwl kulba, such property was usually transferred with the understanding 
that the liability was annexed to it, a deduction being made in the amount of purchase- 
money corresponding to the diminution of estimated produce; but this principle was not 
invariably adhered to, for, when the seller had any claims upon the Government, he sometimes 
retained his obligation of assessment on the understanding that a corresponding deduction 
should be made from his receipts; and in the same spirit, when the seller was possessed of 
other property, either in gardens or land, which admitted of his ae the total claim 
against him of the Government, he not uently guaranteed to the buyer a remission 
from assessment in order to enhance the value of the land, and thus obtain for the transfor 
of the right of cultivation a larger amount of ready money. But such arrangements, 
however binding in the first instance upon the parties who concluded the terms of barter, 
were necessarily subjected to great confusion by the death of either of these contracting parties, 
as well as by the further transfer of the property under conditions at variance with the original 
terms, and by the manifold changes which occurred in the administration of revenue according 
to the shifting policy of the Government. It thus happened that on the first promulgation of 
the order to re-assemble the Dooranee horse, the chiefs were in ignorance to whom the 
obligations of military service attached; and it was not until after much altercation and many 
fruitless attempts at arrangement that any scheme could be devised for general adoption 
which promised to give a moderate degree of working efficacy to the indulgence granted by 
His Majesty. The resolutions ultimately agreed on were as follows :— 


That the sale of the ¢iyu? lands, however modified, was illegal. 


That the original grantees, or their descendants, could not absolve themselves from 
the responsibility of military attendance by this illegal transfer of the right of 
cultivating the lands. 


That the reduced quota of horse to which each tribe was subject must be furnished 
under compan from the families in whose favor the original distribution 
had taken place. 4 


That each family, which had divested itself of the tiyul kulba formerly assigned for 
its support, was authorized to demand the restitution of the land on re-payment 
of the purchase-money, this resumption taking place through the whole series 
of parties between the original grantee and the present proprietor; but that, 
if the family of the original grantee was unable to return the purchase- 
money in the first instance, it must be content to furnish from its members a 
horseman for service, who would receive as remuneration the assesament 
realizable from the land, through the hands of the chief of the oolooss, if the 
right of cultivating had been transferred to one of the same tribe, and through 
the Government, if the kudbas had been disposed of to atrangers. 


Numberless impediments occurred, however, to the free working of even these re- 
solutions, as I shall observe hereafter ; butthey continue to be considered in theory as the 
pa of the interior arrangements among the tribes for the embodying of the Dooranee 

ore. 


35. From the united influence of the four causes mentioned in the pene ara- 
graph it may be understood that the so-called assignment of land for the Dooranee ores 
amounted, in its practical bearing upon the parties concerned, to little more than a reali- 
zation of revenue by the chiefs of tribes, either directly from the Government, or from 
lands of which the assessment was placed at their disposal by the Government, and a 
peymene by these chiefs of certain quantities of grain and money as remuneration to in- 

ividuals of their own oolooss, who were, however, brought into the field by them under 
compulsion. For the sake of illustration I subjoin the account current of the senior 
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Fopaleye chief, Meer Afzul Khan, with the Local Government, and the explanation of 
the different items of receipt will more clearly portraib the working of the system :— 


The Candahar Government in account with Meer Afzul Kham....., osssccccceecescccccc ds 


— ~ —— —— 





Money. Grain. Money. Grain. 


Tns. Dre. Khe. M. my Tne. Drs. Khs. M. §&. 
Pay to the Khan ose «» 160 0 Ses | Paid in ready money ... a <2 0 a 
Do, to 74 subordinate leaders .. 38 8,126 33 75 90) Do. do. oes oo 18 0 . 
Do. to 141} horsemen o 1,760 424 50 0) Do. do. ne on 10 0 Ms 
Do. on account of grain realized | Deductions on account of ketho- 
from the tiyul kulbas, at 2 daee eee _ ove 15 4,500 vee 
khurwars each, prior to the | Deductions on account of meer- 
receipt of orders for the restor- | abee ine an ove 1 0 aa 
ation of the horse ... = sie 69 81 30 | Deductions for tax of nowabdad.., 12 4,000 
| Do. on account of angooree ... 2 3,500 
Do.—fees to the Agents 
deputed by the Shah to ex- 
amine the accounts poe 12 0 
Deductions—fees to the Secreta- 
ries of the Registers, as per 
regulation ... i +o 13 3,500 
Deductions on account of kah- 
bwha from the kuldas unas- 
signer eee ee oe 18 2,625 
Assigned 1003 kulbdas, calculated 
at 3 khurwars each ... 20 aa 327 50 O 
Khs, M, 8. 
Paid in grain in Can- 
dahar on account 
of kulbas unassign- 
ed ans . 8 O O 
Do, do, - ... 81 66 30 
Do. do, by assignment 
on Government 
lands eee eee 12 0 0 
—__— 181 56 30 
Deduct on account of fee on 
realization ... se ace con 900 
Balance due, for which an order 
has been given on the Sirdar, 
to be realized from the dis- 
trict eee eee eee §49 1,750 





676 9,875 618 6 30 676 9,875 618 6 30 





It would be observed that, in this account, the pay of the horse is, in the first place, 
calculated in grain and money in preference to the mere assignment of land, and with a 
view of giving a definite value to the amount of remuneration to be received; it was no 
doubt, however, intended by His Majesty that the money and grain should be realized by 
the parties from lands actually in their possession, but the practical execution of the order 
has been very different. e find that, of the 300 kulbas to which the Khan was 
entitled, 109} have been alone assigned to him ; a moiety of the 300 was due from the 
districts, which amount, it will be seen, was made payable in money by an order upon the 
Sirdar; but this point will be more conveniently explained ina general sketch of the 
revenue system of the muhulat, andI will here, therefore, restrict myself to the con- 
sideration of the moiety which should have been realized in grain, at 3 khkurwars the 
kulba, and in money on account of kahbuha, from the dependant lands. The non- 
assignment of the balance of 403 kulbas remaining of the moiety of 150 kulbas 
is explained by the lands having passed by purchase from the possession of this branch 
of the Populzyes to other tribes, with whom Meer Afzul Khan was altogether unconnectd. 
He therefore looked to the Government for the realization of the grain revenue 
from these lands, and the transfer of such revenue or the payment of a corres- 
Pees amount from the public stores to himself, on the same principle that induced 

is own followers, if cultivating lands belonging to an other tribe, to pay their land 
tax to the Government agents in preference to admitting the interference of a 
stranger chief. But this limited assignment of 1093 kulbas even was in itself most 
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defective and unsatisfactory. Six of the sullas were rejected by the Khan as 
waste lands from which no revenue had been exacted by the Sirdars, and which he 
required therefore to be replaced by kulbas yielding their full assessment ; 38 more 

been farmed by the Government to other cultivators in consequence of their 
abandonment by the Populzyes at a share of produce which gave a total return 
of 32 khurwars less than would have been realized at the full rate of three khurwars 
the kulba, and of the 654 kulbas which alone remained in the bond jide possession of 
this branch of the Populzyes, not more than half were cultivated by the descendants of 
the original grantees, who were now held responsible for military attendance. Under 
these circumstances of transfer, with the payment of the deficit of land by the Govern- 
ment in grain, the deduction of liabilities to which the tribe was subject on account of 
items of assessment, and the commutation for an assignment in money of the moiety of 
remuneration due on account of the éuddas in the districts, the conditions of Dooranee 
service became altogether diverted from their original footing and gave birth to a system 
useless in point of military efficiency, inconvenient to the State, and oppressive to the 
parties concerned. 

36. It is now desirable to make a few remarks on the revenue system of muhuluf, 
explanatory of the assignment in money in lieu of land on account of the kulbas to 
which each horseman was entitled in the districts. The sources of revenue in the 
districts were the same as in the country—dependant on the town ; they consisted of the 
various descriptions of land tax according as the lands were held on the tenures of 
tiyul, ryotee, khalissa, khooshkaba, nowabad, or mouroossee; of the garden tax or 
angooree; of the duty on mills; of the khanawaree or ‘‘ capitation tax,’’ inclusive of 
all classes except the Dooranees and a few other tribes who were especially excepted ; 
of the particular assessment on the different trades; of the sirrumma and sirgulla, or 
duties on flocks and herds; of the divers fees on realization under the names of 
ambardaree, sadir and mohussilee; of the ketkhodadee attaching to the DVooranee 
servants, and of a few other unimportant items. Under the rule of the Sirdars, how- 
ever, an aggregate or jummabundee calculated approximately from these various items 
of taxation had been imposed upon each district, and the same amount was now 
carried to the credit of His Majesty’s Government in their contract with the wukeel, 
without any alteratioa or remission, except in a very few instances, and without any parti- 
cularization of the different sources from which revenue was to be realized. I subjoined 
a copy of this abstract statement of liabilities as it appears in the amount between 
His Majesty and the wukeel, for which he passed his personal bond :— 


Abstract Account of the Revenues of the Candahar District. 








Names oF Distzicrs. Money. Grain. | Remarks, 





Ins. Drs.| Khe. H. 


Khakriz ... ese a + | 249 8,603 | 1,173 23 | Originally contained many tiyx! kulbas, but, 
under the Sirdars, a general equalized tax 
of 2 ee on each kulda, 
iyul, an é, from which this sum . 
calculated. . 


Lands recovered from the Huzarehs; no tiyud 
Deh Boochee __... ‘te sei 50} 0}; 83 6&8 kulbas; tax in Deh Boochee four-fifths, and 
Dehla_... oe one ee | 800 o| 225 oOo one-tenth of the produce; in Dehla, 1 khur- 
acar tax for 1 khurwar sown. 
rated at 3 tomans the kulda, “ as 
Girishk ... sue aga si $83 | 804 25 | About 600 tiyud xulbas here calculated in grain 
= at 3 khurwars the kulba. ; 
Nouzad ... eae 239 7,200 | reson Tiyst and irs kulbas mixed, the former 
assessed at 2 kAurwars, and equivalent taken 
in money. 
Foulad, Washeer, Bakhtiaree, Bur- | 128 4900] wiv Land tax very small proportion of this amoun 
ae Peete da aad Wallies. 4, roceeds pene derived from garden a 
uty on sheep, 


Doo Sung een eis oe 103 0 33. OO Possesses a e share of ¢é lands: 
jummabundce fixed as a near cus Chief, 
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Abstract Account of the Revenues of the Candahar District.—(Continued.) 








Namzs or Districts. Money. Grain. ReMARKS. 








Tone. Drs.| Khe. M. 
Kila Gus... Bee es see 163 7,100 185 173 | Under the Sirdars, ryotes and tiyul kulbas assess- 
ed indifferently at 6 khurwars each ; remission 
of one-third now granted, 


Sarwan Kila 225 83 8 0| Tiyul kuldas assessed at 3 fomans each. 
Dehrawat, Charcheena, Gawurgeen 680 0 ettes No tiyul kulbas; Jummabundee fixed from an 
and Kedjeran. estimate of the land tax at various rates of 
assessment. 

Gurmasel... oie eee - 642 8200] ...... Land tax on the tiysl kuléas, amounting to 
nearly 1000, apolshed by the Sirdars, and 
an era xed on ev 
renllsslon of about four-fifths, of the’Gusene . 

Huzarajat ae ae as 700 Of save : Equivalent of 12,000 goats. 

Fushunj ... 900 Oo} ~ Seeks 800 tomanes of this commutation for liability 
to supply horse, 100 transit duties. 

Shorawak oe see one 600 ee : Paid in camels; no ¢ignd lands. Jummabundee 
fixed by Nadir Shah, 

Sewee_..... cae ews 600 0 ‘ieee Farmed at this aggrogate; detaila very irre- 
gular, 

Atchikzye ies aes 90 Ont -weseed Commutation for service. 

Nahbr-i-Narain... his ise. bpaeae 38 Estimated fifth of produce from land irrigated 

: by this canal. ? ' 


(All these lands were rescued from the Huza- 





Sir Khum, Humza-Bolak and Kutta- $00 0 100 0 rehs subsequent to Nadir Shah’s distribution 
Khujick. of the kulbas. The detail of the assessment 
Tireen... an vee wee 850 0 1,200 0 throughout is most irre » varying from 
Nish Set ase ees we 422. O 120 O one-third to one-tenth of the produce. The 
Kujoor _... eee ss see 300 0 sums entered in the registers in rough num- 
Gola, Zurran and Soorkhbeed 350 Ol, o2e% bers are supposed to be approximations of 
too and C ois ase 400 0 Soatgd the proceeds of the districts. They possess 
no tiyué lands, 

Mizan... 250 0 sates Proceeds farmed for this sum; district chiefly 
inhabited by Ghilzyes, and revenues difficult 
to be realized. 

Maroof and Kudunay eee oe 480 6,400 100 0| Kkhooskkaba lands; no tiyul kuldas. 

Arghessan eee vee see 663 3,600 63 ©| Lands cultivated by Populzyes and Baruckzyes 
On mosroossee tenure of one-fifth and one- 
tenth of the prodace. 

Tull and Chotiallee nee «- | 872 6,000} —...... Farm of the proceeds derived from the Tireens 
on account of capitation tax, sirgulia, &c. 

Total .. | 18,238 7,474 | 6,618 462 

Equal to Company’s Rupees sas 1,47,030 





The manifold changes which, it will be seen from the above table, had been introduced 
by the Sirdars into the original system of kulba assignment in the districts, and the effects 
of which were still in operation under His Majesty's restored Government, rendered in most 
instances the appropriation of land for the maintenance of the Dooranee horse incompatible 
with the required administration of the revenues. Thus the fertile districts of Gurmasel,. 
forming the lower basin of the Helmund, had been originally conferred in tzyul upon the 
Ishakzye and Noorzye tribes to the extent of about 1,000 kulbas. This assignment, at the 
rate of three fomans, at which the kudba in the muhulat was valued to the horsemen, would 
have given an aggregate of 3,000 tomans as the amount of remuneration to be derived from 
the district; but the Sirdars had fixed the jummabundee of Gurmasel at 680 éomans, and 
the horsemen of the Noorzye and Ishakzye tribes, therefore, if furnished from the cultivators 
of the lands (as would generally be the plan in the districts where a transfer of proprietor- 
ship was rare,) would aims the balance of their specified extent of remuneration, amounting 
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to 2,320 tomuns from the revenues of other lands. Again, in other parts of the Helmund 
valley, the rich and productive character of the lands, together with a large extent of ground 
being allotted to the tillage of one plough, had caused the Sirdars to increase the assess- 
ment upon the tiyul kulbas from 2 khurwars, or its assumed equivalent of 3 tomans, 
to 3, 4, and even 5 khurwars, the aggregate liability of the district, which was continu- 
ed by His Majesty the Shah, being computed, either in grain or money, from this rate 
of assessment; and if such lands, therefore, had been allowed to be appropriated by the 
cultivators in virtue of their demand for kulbas rather than for grain or money, the main- 
tenance of 100 horse, which should have cost only 300 tomans, out have caused a sacrifice 
to the Government of revenue to the extent of perhaps 500 khurwars, or its equivalent in 
money of 750 tomans. In Girishk, also, and its dependencies, the assessment on the tiyul 
kuldbas continued throughout to be borne on the registers as realizable in grain, notwithstand- 
ing that the lands were carried to the credit of the horsemen in money; and as the entire 
amount of grain revenue had been previously eee of by His Majesty the Shah, either 
by assignment in favor of claimants on the royal bounty, or under conditions of sale and 
gratuity to the British Government, there appeared to be no resource left for the revenue 
in order to fulfil his terms of contract, but to realize the grain assessment from 
the tsywl lands, and to give assignments in money for the moiety of remuneration due 
to the horsemen on account of these lands. Zamin Dawar was perhaps the only district 
where the nature of the assessment on the ttyul kulbas admitted of the bond Jide 
appropriation of the lands by the Dooranee cultivators without loss to the Government, 
or injustice to the horsemen, who would be supplied from the oolooss, for the assessment 
on the 7% kulbas was there really fixed at the sum of 3 ¢omans, which had been 
determin as its value to the horsemen; but even, in the case of this district, a 
difficulty occurred in the disproportionate extent of land available for the purpose of assign- 
ment. The Alizye tribe laid claim for the pay of 300 horsemen to 1,203 tomans, 9,757 dinars 
in money, and 916} kkurwars of grain. The just realization of this sum, however, would 
have required an even division of the 611 kulbas, to which the tribe was now entitled, 
between the dependent lands and the districts ; and this division was altogether impracticable, 
for, of the 661} Aulbas assigned to the Alizyes by Nadir Shah, above 500 were confined to 
the plain of Zamin Dawar, and the tribe, therefore, now demanded, in addition to the 
appropriation of these lands, the difference between the value of the 200 kudbas in their 
possession in Zamin Dawar and that of the same extent of land in the territory dependent 
on Candahar,—a difference amounting to 200 khurwars or 3,000 tomans. And had there 
not been many other instances in the divisions of the Populzye and Alikzye tribes, where 
a contrary preponderance took place of the kuriyajat over the muhulat kulbas, causing a 
profit to those tribes corresponding to the loss sustained by the Alizyes, I should have 
thought, in strict accordance with His Majesty's orders, that the claim of the latter upon 
the revenue managers had been valid. mention these particulars to illustrate the 1m- 
racticability of giving efficacy to the supposed assignment of land for the services of the 
ooranee horse in equal divisions between the districts and the dependent lands, and to show 
that as in the latter case, owing to the causes detailed in the 34th paragraph, grain was 
disbursed by the Government officers to compensate for the deficit in land assignment, so, 
in the former, through the inequality of the distribution and the irregularity of the assessment 
on the kudbas, it was equally impossible to arrange in any other way than by presenting an 
assignment in money to the chief, to be realized either in part or full from the aggregate 
amount of revenue for which his own tribe might be liable in the districts, or to be made 
payable from other sources of Government revenue, as might appear most convenient to the 
officer entrusted with the immediate superintendence of the collections. 

37. It remains that I should briefly notice the extent to which His Majesty’s orders 
regarding the Dooranee horse have been practically fulfilled under the modifications that I 
have shown to have been necessitated by the altered condition of the country, before I 
observe upon the effects produced, and likely to be produced, by a perseverance in the system. 
The Dooranee Khans received the first intimation of His Majesty's intention to restore the 
horse with equal pleasure and surprise, but they could not avoid great delay in availing 
themselves of the indulgence. They were at the commencement uncertain whether the 
boon, unexpectedly granted, might not be hastily recalled, and they were thus fearful of 
undergoing the risk of outlay. Again, when assured upon this point, they found them- 
selves altogether destitute of followers ; and eee after much discussion, they succeeded 
in identifying the parties to whom the responsibility of military service attached, still it 
was no easy matter, either to provide such parties with horses and arms, or to compel them 
from their own means to prepare themselves for the field, the scale of remuneration being 
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only estimated for current expenditure, and being altogether inadequate to meet the prime 
cost of equipment. After the exertions of many months, however, they began to muster 
their horsemen, and, with such assistance as they derived from the re-payment of the grain 
already realized by the Government, and from the contributions of the oolooss, who, whatever 
might be the ep uauauee to individual service, were still most desirous generally to secure 
for themselves the prospective benefit of the grant, which they trus would gradually 
emancipate them from interference on the part of Government, the Dooranee Khans 
succeeded, before the expiration of the year, in submitting as many as 1,500 horsemen 
to the inspection of the Prince Governor, of whom about 1,000 were approved and 
passed. These horsemen, suddenly taken from the labors of the field, were all wretch- 
edly mounted and equipped, and equally ignorant of the use of arms and of the duties 
of the camp; as a military body, in fact, they were most contemptible, and having 
been raised by impressment, they regarded the service with much dislike. After appear- 
ing at muster in the first instance, no call for their employment occurred until the begin: 
ning of February, when Sirdar Atta Mahomed Khan was deputed to Zamin Dawar to 
endeavor to obviate the necessity of bringing the Hindoostanee troops again to disperse the 
insurgents assembled under the leading of Akhtur Khan. On this occasion about 1,200 
Dooranee horse were collected from the different tribes, the leaders making great exertions to 
swell their ranks to the utmost extent of their means, and the average allowance (after 
the purchase of horses and arms) which the chiefs were able to realize acid betow upon each 
man as remuneration for the service he was to perform, did not exceed 1 Khurwar in i 
aa the 


and five or six rupees in money. Sydal Khan Alekozye was the only chief who posse 
means of completing his contingent, and who was thus entitled, by the previous fulfilment of 
of his conditions of service, to demand from the Government the full amount of remuneration 


that had been allotted to him from His ey The horse collected from the other tribes 
averaged about half the number for which each chief was liable, and they would thus seem 
to have forfeited their claim to full remuneration ; but the plea which they assigned for the 
deficit was hardly to be overruled. A moiety of their allowances was due from the districts, 
and they very justly observed that a partial, if not a epee realization of these dues was 
previously necessary to enable them to meet the wi | or equipment, even on the unsatis- 
factory and inefficient footing which had been arranged in the lands dependent on the town, 
where the oolooss were subjected to their immediate control. On accompanying the Sirdar to 
Zamin Dawar, burrats were aoe poe to the different chiefs, completing the amount 
of pay due to each particular tribe, and forming an aggregate of 9,425 tomans, 8,570 dinars, 
equal to Company's Rupees 1,04,730; and it was understood that, on the realization of these 
sums from the districts by the Sirdars, or the revenue officers employed under his orders, the 
full quota of Dooranee horse should be immediately raised and submitted to the Prince Gover- 
nor’s inspection. Throughout the districts the tribes remained almost universally in occupation 
of the same kulbas which had been originally bestowed on them ; and if assured of being allowed 
to retain the lands free of taxation, where the value of the assessment was greater than their 
scale of remuneration, receiving also further assignments where the registry entry of the 
liabilities fell below the amount of their dues, they would probably have been willing, had 
the country remained tolerably eee to have discharged their duties of military attend- 
ance. But, as I have shown, it had been arranged, out of a due regard to the interests of 
the Government, that in the first instance the total amount of revenues should be realized, 
and that from the proceeds these claims of the horse should be liquidated; and as, under the 
excited state of feeling upon the frontier, owing to the rebellion in Zamin Dawar and the 
threatened advance of the Herat forces against Candahar, this realization was found by the 
Sirdars to be wholly ee the Dooranee Khans being without the means of meeting 
the outlay, made but a eeble attempt to complete the numbers of their followers. Except in 
a few particular instances, where the means of coercion were immediately at hand, the 
oolooss remained my occupauee of their own lands, refusing equally to pay their revenue to the 
Government, or to furnish horse on the requisition of the chiefs; and the assembled Dooranee 
Khans, after remaining about six weeks upon the Helmund with their imperfect contingents, 


affording a very equivocal sort of support to the Sirdar in his pacification of Zamin Dawar, 
were obliged to be recalled to Candahar, as they were destitute of the means of purchasing 
provisions from their own resources, and as it was found impossible to farnish subsistence for 
them any ate from the neighbouring villages upon the system of soorsaut or “ compulsory 
supply,” which had been hitherto pursued, without exciting the opposition of the resident 
tribes, and thus leading to bloodshed and disorder. 


38. But although the intentions of His Majesty for the restoration of the Dooranee 
horse have been thus disappointed of their just fulfilment, sufficient evidence has been 
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nevertheless given, by the partial development of the system, of the effects which its accom- 
plishment would produce, both upon the condition and the feelings of the Dooranees. From 
the day upon which the order for the resumption of the tiyul kulbas by the Dooranees was 
first promulgated at Candahar, a change of much importance has been perceptible in the 
bearing of the Khans. Hopes which had long ainiabered have been re-awakened, and a 
stimulus has been given to the display of that grasping eagerness for power which has 
betrayed itself among the Dooranee Khans whenever the means of gratification have been 
at hand. The views by which the Dooranee Chiefs are actuated may be explained in a few 
words: the desire, in the first place, to see the tribes restored to a position of opulence, self- 
confidence, and military strength; they aim, secondly, at the establishment of their own 
authority over the oolvoss ona footing of uncontrolled and absolute power; and, having 
thus secured to themselves the unembarrassed direction of the entire strength of the Dooranee 
population, they would, thirdly, be prepared to employ it in pressing on the indulgences or 
weakness of the crown, until they had appropriated to their order a paramount, or rather an 
exclusive, influence in the Councils of the State, and had left the mere shadow of authority 
attaching to the pageant on the throne. In furtherance of the first object, the exercise, 
however limited, of His Majesty’s favor has, no doubt, operated with much effect; for, if 
the tribes have been disappointed of a sudden restoration to opulence, a foundation has been 
laid, at any rate, for the gradual but sure improvement of their social condition in the 
abolition of vexatious and oppressive exactions, in the bond fide assignment of a considerable 
rtion of the téyu/ kulbas to the Dooranee cultivators free of taxation, and, above all, in the 
iminution which has taken place of the ible interference of Government for the 
purposes of realization. And in reference to the scarcely less consequential points of moral 
re-assurance, and of a recovery of military strength, the results of the measures which have 
been already carried out have been even more immediate and direct; for the great cause of 
the political depression under which the tribes have labored for the last 20 years has been 
removed at once by the declared abolition of the land tax on the tiyul kulbas; and the 
accumulation of the arms and horses which the tribes are now called on to furnish, together 
with the re-acquisition of that dexterity in their management for which the Dooranees were 
once celebrated, and which must naturally be produced by a resumption of their favorite 
pursuits, cannot fail to lead to their restoration to a state of military power. But if the 
primary object of the Dooranee Khans is thus promised a satisfactory accomplishment by 
the restoration of their contingents of horse, the attainment of their other views for the 
consolidation of their individual authority amongst the tribes is equally facilitated by 
the altered circumstances under which it is now alone practicable to give a modified efficacy 
to the working of the original system. When the cultivators of the soil supplied the horse- 
men allotted to the kulbas from the members of their own families, without reference to the 
chief, and almost independently of his control, they exercised, to acertain degree, that 
rinciple of self-government which, wherever it has prevailed, has been found to affect so 
avorably the social elevation -of the parties who practise it, and to induce a freedom of 
thought and action most adverse to the imposition of power; but under the present altered 
circumstances of a realization of revenue by the Chiefs and a payment of remuneration 
through them to the parties subjected to military service, the tendency must naturally be to 
lace the entire pay: both of the horse and of the tribes, in immediate subservience to the 
Dosrass Khans, who will thus, as an improvement in the condition of the oolooss becomes 
gradually developed, find themselves approaching day by day to that coveted position in 
which they may come forward and proudly vindicate, if necessary by force of arms, what 
they assert, at perhaps feel, to be the rights of their order. I do not, I feel assured, in this 
view argue thearetically or unadvisedly as far as regards the character and designs of the 
Dooranee Chiefs. I have carefully studied the former phases of the Dooranee constitution, 
and I have observed the practical effects upon the tribes of the recent indulgences. The 
tranquillity which prevailed through Candahar, under the severe administration of the Sirdars, 
affords @ practical foasoit in policy of the most unequivocal and important character; and 
when I contrast that stillness—the stillness, howbeit of terror and desolation—with the 
restlessness, the intrigue, and the insurrection which have risen up on the first opening of a 
mild and generous footing, I become painfully aware that speculative views of conciliation 
and benevolence are inapplicable to the present stage of Dooranee society; and that to allow 
a fair field for the development of the effects of such ameliorative measures as we may 
contemplate, it will be nece to restrain with the strong hand of power the turbulent 
dispositions of the tribes, until the experience of years, and the growth of altered thought and 
habits, may lead them to a Cue sense of their inability to obtain, and their unfitness to exer- 
cise, a dominant influence in the State, and may thus cause them to understand and appreciate 
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indulgences aiming at the improvement of their own social condition, and at the consolidation of 
the power of the Government by means of their own prosperity. It is curious to observe the 
manner in which the Dooranees have reasoned upon the liberality of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and thé gradual modifications which we may suppose their feelings to have undergone 
from the evidence of alterations in their tone and conduct. During the first year of His 
Majesty’s restored Government, they exhibited outwardly but little change from the same 
passive demeanour which had characterized their submission to the Sirdars under the later 
riods of the Baruckzye administration. Nosooner, however, had the order been issued 
for the remission of the land tax of the kulbas, than with resuscitated hopes they began to 
remonstrate, to agitate, and ultimately to take up arms, when other means of intimidation 
failed them. I bring forward, b way of illustration, the example of the tribes in Zamin 
Dawar. They had been subjected during the preceding year to some severity of treatment 
by the financial managements of Wulee Mahomed Khan, but they had endured the yoke 
inidet without a murmur. Since the arrival of the wukeel at Candahar, they had been, on the 
contrary, entirely free from interference. Not a Government agent of an lads had ap 
in Zamin Dawar, or had a khurwar of grain been realized, yet the babea of that district 
on the first demand for revenue, took up arms to withstand, as they asserted, oppressive 
exactions; and while a party of horse were encamped upon this side of the Helmund, ap- 
pointed to support the Government officer in his collections, the the river and 
attacked them, without the semblance of an excuse on the score of provocation, or of actual 
rapacity. The unpopularity of the agent deputed to realize the revenues, and the appre- 
hension of a repetition of the exactions of the previous year, may have been instrumen 
in assembling the tribes in arms asa measure of defence; but surely such motives are 
insufficient to justify or explain a gratuitous attack before the collections of the present year 
had commenced ; or if these motives, which the Zamin Dawarees assigned for their offensive 
hostility, be admitted, surely some radical change of character must have taken place to 
have emboldened to this act of aggressive rebellion tribes who had submitted passively to 
the most galling tyranny on the part of the Sirdars, and who had even yielded since the 
accession of His Majesty to the hailabip of the collections of the preceding year without 
betraying apy oben signs of discontent. It appears to me that had the ‘and tax on the 
tiyul kulbas been continued, the tribes in Zamin Dawar, seeing no indication of a ee 
in the policy of the Government, and conscious that the power of coercion was stronger at the 
present than at any previous time, would have never dreamed of assembling in arms to 
resist the royal authority; and that we must consequently attribute to the exercise of His 
Majesty's clemency—and to the impression which had arisen Rois it and from the general mild- 
ness of the administration, that it was the aim of the Government to manage the Dooranees 
through the agency of their hopes rather than their fears, and that rebellion might thus be 
attempted almost with impunity—so sudden and unusual a display of boldness as could induce 
the tribes to rise in arms and attack a Government agent, however, and perhaps eg 
unpopular. It was not only in Zamin Dawar, moreover, that this spirit bottayed itself. In 
Nish, in Tireen, and in Dehrawat, the same disposition to withstand the collection of assess- 
ment was simultaneously manifested, and it was only by a most cautious and conciliatory con- 
duct that outbreaks in these districts were prevented, and thata partial realization of revenue 
was effected through the Dooranee agents immediately connected with the resident tribes. The 
Dooranees having once taken the decisive’ step of insurrection, and, although vanquished, 
having found that neither were the tribes visited with any general punishment, nor was the 
system of policy pursued by the Government subject to any essential change, became less 
reserved in their language and demeanour. Their clamours against the revenue managers 
increased—clamours which were in a measure justified by the little alteration that had taken 
pe in the details of assessment, with the exception of the remission on the tiyul kulbas, 
ut which the tribes would hardly have dared to indulge in had they not felt some confidence 
in their remonstrances being attended with success. Success, as you are aware, has followed 
the appeal, and the obnoxious ministers have been removed. The result of the concession 
remains to be seen. Asa measure of temporary expediency, calculated to allay internal 
excitement whilst an invasion is shreatonied 4 from the westward, and whilst the military 
means available on the spot may be considered insufficient to meet an extensive combination 
of forces against us, it will prove undoubtedly of value; but I cannot avoid the apprehension 
that it will also have a dangerous tendency in prospect, in strengthening the confidence of 
the tribes in their own power, and in thus rendering more inevitable the ultimate 
adoption of measures of severity to counteract their growing influence. I have 
likewise observed other indications of the consequences that are to be anticipated from 
indulgence and concession. In the settlement of the kudba question, immediately that 
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one demand has been complied with another has been preferred, and the claims have 
appeared to increase in extent, and to assume a more important character, as they have 
been received with favorable notice. Thus, in reference to the difference between the registry 
entry of the amount of cultivated land, the Dooranees merely claimed, in the first instance, 
@ reduction of the numbers of their horsemen, corresponding with the extent of the waste 
and unproductive lands assigned to them. On being informed that this remission would be 
seeanted. they altered the terms of the prayer to an application for compensation in grain or 
money, according to the amount of the deficit of produce, stating that by this arrangement 
alone would they be secured the full benefit of His Majesty's indulgence; and, having been 

promised that this claim also will be favourably regarded, they now come forward a third 

time and demand a bond fide assignment in land at the rate of two Aulbas for each horse- 

man, adding that when the cultivated ¢syud kulbas may be of insufficient extent, the 
balance due to them must be made up by the alienation of ryotee or of crown lands. I have 

further reason to believe that, after the orders of His Majesty the Shah for the restoration 

of the Dooranee horse may have been carried into effect upon the most complete and liberal 

construction which can possibly be pee on them, the Chiefs will be prepared to urge still 

more extensive claims in prosecution of their interested and ambitious views—claims which 

it will be almost dangerous to refuse, but which it will, nevertheless, be impossible to grant 

without serious inconvenience to the State and great injustice to many private parties. 

There isa strong disposition to plead that all purchases made from the Dooranees under the 

administration of the Sirdars, whether relating to houses, shops, mills, gardens, or arable 

lands, must be considered null and void, the terms of the barter havirg been concluded 

under circumstances of great pressure to the sellers, and in order to avoid a liability to 

oppressive exactions. Should any encouragement be given to this plea, a demand will be made 

for the restitution of all such property, on the repayment of the purchase money, without 

reference to subsequent improvements, or to the vast increase in the value of the property 

by tke influx of wealth which has followed upon our settlement in the country ; id I need 

hardly observe that the ramified negotiations of 20 years could not possibly thus sum- 

marily abrogated without causing an amount of individual misery and general distrust 

among all classes of the community except the favoured Dooranees, which would altogether 

cripple the free exercise of the functions of Government. The pecuniary e ions of 

the Dooranee Khans, moreover, have been far from satisfied. The contrast what they call 

their present miserable pittance of 100 or 200 tomans per annum with the yearly allowances 

of 1,000 tomans, which their ancestors not unfrequently received from Ahmed Shah, when 

his treasury was enriched with the revenues ot Cashmeer and the provinces on the Indus; 

and they do not hesitate further to declare that when their landed immunities have been 

secured to them, they will be prepared to support a claim for pay in money to the Dooranee 

horse which shall render their total remuneration for military service equivalent to the 

amount of salary granted to the sowars who are maintained in permanent attendance in 

the reformed Ressalehs at Cabool. 

39. Ifthe Dooranees could be trusted as loyal and obedient servants of the crown, 
their claim for remuneration—either as personal allowance to the Chiefs or as pay to the 
horsemen—would resolve itself into a question of mere military utility, considered in 
reference to the resources of tLe State; but everything tends to show that their object is 
power, and that the attainment of that extent of power which they desire is incompatible 
with the preservation of public order. Ita to me, therefore, that concession and 
liberality must be regarded as false in principle and dangerous in practice. AsI have 
already observed, the restoration of the tribes to a state of wealth and strength, and the 
establishmeut of the authority of the Chiefs over the tribes on a footing of absolutism and 
permanence, would be almost certain preludes to the display of that spirit of turbulence and 
impatience which has so often overthrown the monarchy ; and altho at the present time 
the vast extent of the resources at hand for the support of the Shah's authority may - render 
the consequences of such a display of comparatively little immediate danger, still there is every 
reason to sup that the spirit itself would be developed with greater acrimony and vigour 
than at any former period owing to the resistance and punishment which it would meet with 
from our military power, and thata feeling of lasting and inveterate hostility between the 
Dooranees and ourselves would be seated by recurring scenes of collision and bloodshed 
which would hardly leave any middle course available between extermination and surrender, 
and which might thus force us ultimately to make an election between withdrawing within 
the Indus and taking absolute and permanent possession of Afghanistan. If I have nightly 
interpreted, therefore, the Dooranee character from the historical experience of a century, 
and have drawn correct inferences from the indications of feeling which are now daily in the 
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course of development, a continuance of the system at present in operation cannot fail 
to be regarded as inexpedient. It appears to me that the only certain means of maintain- 
ing our Own position in the Dooranee country as allies of His Maj the Shah, 
interested in the preservation of internal peace, and in the consolidation of that power in 
the monarchy which shall ultimately lead to an independence of our assistance for defen- 
sive purposes, will lie in removing from the Dooranee Chiefs the possibility to gratify, 
and, consequently, the temptation to indulge in ambitious views for their own 
aggrandizement. 

40. In prosecution, then, of such a system of policy, I regard the objects to the accom- 
plishment of which our immediate efforts should be directed to be, firstly, the dissolution of 
that feudal bond among the Dooranees which attaches the tribe to its hereditary chieftain ; 
and, secondly, the abolition of the prescriptive rights which render that attachment pregnant 
with evil consequences ; but it will be necessary to proceed with much wariness in approach- 
ing either of these objects. The Dooranees being at present in a state of great and general 
elation, I am doubtful whether it would be safe to attempt to neutralize the application of 
His Majesty's orders regarding the remission of the land tax on the ttywl kulbas by a 
rigid exaction of the liabilities to military attendance, or by any undue strictness in demand- 
ing @ superior class of horses or a complete equipment of arms as has been suggested by 
Lieutenant Elliot, after the experience of much intercourse with the tribes. An allowance 
of about 80 Company’s Rupees per annum, which is the total value of the remuneration 
assigned to the Dooranee horsemen, is evidently an inadequate compensation for permanent 
military service. The Khans have been accustomed, moreover, to irregular and short attend- 
ance, and to an indulgent treatment at muster, and they would not fail at once to detect 
the motive which prompted a discontinuance of these indulgences, and to meet it with the 
same resentment that would attend the open and avowed cancelling of their terms of service. 
If, then, the case is so urgent as to induce us to brave that resentment, it would certainly 
be advisable to secure the full advantages of the venture ; and the direct abrogation of the 
indulgences would be preferable to the undignified, and pate equivocal, expedient of merely 
impairing their efficiency by a stringency in demanding a fulfilment of the conditions ; but 
I am of opinion that the time has not yet arrived when either of these courses could be 
adopted with advantage to the State. It appears to me that His ey having pledged 
himself to certain concessions to the tribes, and the tribes having availed themselves, as far 
as they have been able, of those concessions with an eagerness which denotes their true appre- 
ciations of their value, a resumption could hardly take place consistently with safety, or, 
except in the cases of parties implicated in rebellion, with honour ; but a modification of the 
concessions would not be subjected to the same objections, and if any means could be devised 
for such a modification whereby the concessions would remain of the same pecuniary value 
to the parties, and would at the same time be divested in a great measure of their dangerous 
tendency, the eligibility of such a course could hardly, I think, be questioned. In this view 
then, I would propose fairly to carry into practice the. substitution of money for land assign- 
ment, which, as t bave shown, is indicated by the specification of receipt and disbursements 
in the accounts, and which has been further developed (though on a footing in which 
the remedy may be considered worse than the disease) in the revenue management of the 
preceding year. The total pay allotted by His Majesty to the horse of the Candahar tribes 
1s 12,580 tomans, 3,000 dinars in money, and 8,142 khurwars, 50 maunds of grain, this 
amount being the equivalent of the revenues of 5,428 kulbas of land granted to the Doo- 
ranee horse, and including the allowances of the Chiefs and of the Braichee and Tirteen 
tribes. At the present rate of exchange, and valuing the grain at two Ahurwars for three 
tomans, the amount will be equal to Company's Rupees 2,756,486, a sum that I would propose 
to raise to three lakhs of rupees and to disburse in ready money from the Candahar treasury. 
With this arrangement securing more favourable conditions (as far as the amount of remuner- 
ation is concerned) to the Dooranees than they have ever previously enjoyed, His Majesty’s 
Government might come forward and cance] the remission of the land tax without risking 
the danger of any combined resistance. It would be desirable, of course, to observe the 
same distribution of shares to the different tribes that have been already apportioned to them, 
and although I have no doubt the arrangement would be unpalatable to many of the Chiefs, 
who would not fail to penetrate the design of transferring the subservience of the 

oolooss from their own persons to the Crown, still they would have no popular and available 
pretext for opposition ; and after the experience of a short period the individual benefits 
would be so direct and palpable that their agitation might almost be regarded with indiffer- 
ence. The annual allowance of three lakhs of rupees will admit of embodying two corps 
of Janbaz on the same scale that obtains at Cabool, the numbers of the horsemen in each 
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corps to be 500, and each horseman to receive Company’s Rupees 25 per mensem. The | 
2,828 horse borne upon the rolls would thus require to be reduced to little more than a third 
of their present strength ; but the advantages accruing to each horseman from the increase 
of his pay from 80 to 3,000 Company's Rupees yearly, and from @ regular monthly disburse- 
ment, would be so t that I am inclined to think with the tribes generally the change of 
system would be far from an unpopular measure. It is not, however, to be denied that 
independently of the evils arising from the dissatisfaction of the chiefs, there would be 
considerable difficulty also in applying the details of the arrangements to the parties of 
whom the horse would consist. e pride and rivalry of the tribes, uniting but in the one 
neral cause of Dooranee ascendancy, would present a most serious obstacle to the consolida- 
tion of different oolooss under a common chief, and it might likewise be considered a danger- 
Ous experiment to permit any such chief or Sirdar, who might possess from his hereditary 
rank the influence and character n to maintain a position of command, to have the 
direction of so formidable a body as these Janbaz would probably become. As a mere 
abstract matter, indeed, of utility, I should deprecate the military entertainment of any 
Dooranees ; their habits and characters disaffect control, and are in a state of special antagon- 
ism with the kingly authority. Their associations of clanship render them worse than useless 
for employment on the duties which at Candahar would present the most frequent occasion 
for their service, and as a general principle, I may assert that they would obtain power onl 
to abuse it ; but still as a mere remedial measure, calculated to obviate ter evils, I think 
that the arrangements which I have proposed may be worthy of trial. It might be expedient, 
in the first instance, to preserve the quotas of the different tribes, calculated at something 
above a third of the present scale, in distinct bodies, each under its own leader ; and indivi- 
duals might, I presume, be found, of whose fidelity there was no suspicion, to exercise a 
general command over the body when assembled for service, after the personal advantages of 
the system had been allowed a sufficient time for development. If it were considered 
dangerous, moreover, to employ such troops in the Dooranee country, they might be retained 
at Cabool, and their places supplied by Corps raised among the inhabitants of those parts 
for service at Candahar. The great political objects, however, which I would pro to 
derive from this arrangement of raising Janbaz Corps from the Dooranees vould be the 
relaxation and ultimately the dissolution of the tie between the chief and the oolooss. 
Were it not, indeed, for the consideration of this object and of the danger accruing from the 
increased agricultural or pastoral wealth of the tribes, I would say dissolve the Dooranee 
horse at once, and if the concession regarding the kudbas must needs the ratified, let the 
oolooss enjoy the produce of their lands unmolested, in preference to exacting a return in 
military service, and let the loss of revenue be considered a less evil than the gain of a 
Dooranee army; but I reflect that we should hereby abandon any possible check upon the 
chiefs, and thus facilitate the ultimate attainment of their ambitious views, and I, therefore, 
refer to the Janbaz system as the only, though a sufficiently difficult, resource. The 
regular and liberal disbursement of monthly pay from the royal treasury to each individual 
horseman—either through the hands of a Bnitish officer, or, as I would prefer, through a 
trustworthy servant of the Afghan Government—could not fail to ate the influence of 
the Khans, and gradually to lead the oolooss to look up to the Government as their proper 
masters and to identify their own interests with the welfare of the State, instead of relying, 
as formerly, solely on the protection of the hereditary chiefs. 

41. There would be, no doubt, considerable excitement on the first announcement of an in- 
tention to reimpose the land tax on the ¢syu? kudbas, and the advisability of carrying the arrange- 
ments into effect, either this year or the next, would thus depend, in a great measure, on the 
state of our external political relations, and or the military means at hand to check, by a display 
of power, the insurrectionary efforts of the Khans, and, if necessary, to enforce submission. It 
is evident, however, that the difficulties, both moral and physical, attending this reimposition 
of the land tax, which is a necessary preliminary to the subversion of the prescriptive pri- 
vilegism of the Dooranees, must be increased by delay. A continuance of the present sulba 
system for another year, if prosecuted, as it would most probably be, to the extent of per- 
mitting the 40nd fide appropriation of the entire ¢éyul lands by the Dooranees, subjected, in 
the resumption and distribution, to the same unchecked and arbitrary control which the Khans 
now exercise, would lead toso great an improvement in the worldly condition of the tribes, 
to such a strengthening of their means of resistance, to so full ar appreciation of the advan- 
tages of their landed communities, and so strong a disinclination in consequence to resign them, 
and, above all, to such an increase and confirmation of the authority of the chiefs, that I 
should greatly question whether the proposed reform could subsequently be attempted without 
giving rise to a sustained and troublesome opposition. Taking into consideration, therefore, 
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this urgent reason for alacrity, and in anticipation both that by the time of harvest a 
larger amount of force will be concentrated in Candahar and the. vicinity thanis ever likely 
again to be available, and that His Majesty will not improbably be able to give weight and con- 
sistency to the administration by his presence, I would venture to suggest that the measures 
which I have proposed be carried into effect during the ensuing summer and autumn. 
Several subsidiary arrangements will at the same time, however, be necessary before these 
measures of military expediency, although brought into operation on the general principles 
that I have suggested, can be expected to produce their full and desired effects. With & view 
to exert a further check upon the influence of the Khans, the selection of the horsemen for the 
Janbaz should, I think, remain with the Government. Were the service to be left open gener- 
ally to Dooranee competition and the horsemen to be thus raised by voluntary .enlistment, the 
chiefs would probably resist the introduction of such a system as a direct infringement of 
their feudal rights, but if the Khans be allowed, as on the old footing, to raise and embody 
their contingents, and if the Government officers subsequently make a selection from these 
assembled bodies for the Janbuz, according to the superiority of the appointments of the horse- 
men, a further diminution will take place of the control of the chiefs, without, at the same 
time, provoking any thing like serious or combined opposition by the abrogation of any direct 
and special privilege. It will be desirable, I think, also, for all the tribes, and the divi- 
sions of the tribes, to participate equally in the pecuniary advantages of the Janbaz system in 
reference to the quotas originally apportioned by Ahmed Shah; and I would further, as much 
as possible, ey the sub-divisions of the oolooss, so that the utmost amount of followers 
immediately dependent on a single chief should be from 40 to 50 horsemen. In the same pro- 
portion also that the land revenues might be increased, and the resources of Candahar receive 
an improved development by the general taxation of the tribes, I would recommend that to a 
certain extent the numbers of the Dooranee Janbaz should be augmented in order to show 
the oolooss that cupidity was not the motive which dictated the imposition of fresh assess- 
ment ; and I further think that every possible opportunity should be taken to attach these 
Dooranee levies to the Government by direct and tangible favors, speaking to the immedi- 
ate and personal interests of each individual horseman, and thus redunlle impairing the 
strength of their commen and collective feeling of clanship. 

42. But the conciliation of 1,000 or even 2,000 Dooranee horsemen must be of very 
inconsiderable moment in ite effect upon the feeli of a population amounting to about 
235,000 families. I regard the institution of /anbaz Corps to be chiefly valuable as a 
screen to the imposition of the land tax, the only measure which, as I have before observed, 
affords the means of producing a direct or general impression on the tribes. In the reim- 
osition of this land tax the great principle to which attention should be directed should 

be, I think, an equalization of pressure, both on the ground of individual justice and in 
furtherance of the political object of removing invidious and inconvenient distinctions be- 
tween the Dooranees and other classes of the community. Great caution and delicacy, 
however, must be observed in assailing a point on which the Dooranees are so sensitively 
jealous; and I thus think that, in order to lull suspicion on the first attempt to reintroduce 
the system of land assessment among the Dooranees, it would be advisable to adhere 
rigidly tothe old allotment of three khurwars of grain and rupees nine (kahbuka) on 
each tiyul kulba in the territory dependent on the town, and two khurwars or three tomans 
in money on each kulba in the districts. In order to pave the way to equalization, and 
considering the danger of approaching that equalization by raising the Dooranee land tax, 
it would then, I think, be expedient to grant remissions on the ryotee lands which might 
reduce the liabilities to a level with the rate of assessment on the tiyul kulbas; and where 
any undue pressure was felt on the taxation of lands held by the khalissa, nowabad, or 
khooshkaba tenure, a similar indulgence might, perhaps, also be exercised with advantage, 
a reference being always made to the scale of ¢iyud assessment as the standard of taxation, 
But after the tribes had become habituated to this equalization of assessment, and thair 
confidence in a prescriptive superiority had been thus successfully gravelled, the standard 


of land taxation should certainly be referred to the orthodox Mahomedan rate of one-tenth 
of the produce, which afforded the ground work for Nadir Shah’s revenue settlement of 
Candahar, and the pecuniary loss which had been sustained in the temporary reduction 
of the ryotee land tax to a level with the Dooranee standard would thus be amply compen- 
sated by the permanent increase of revenue accruing from the simultaneous reference of both 
descriptions of land to this moderate advalorem scale of liability, against which no good 
Mussulman could (as an institution of the Prophet) murmur, and which would be, moreover, 


based on a fixed principle of even-handed justice to individuals. After sufficient time had 
been allowed for the Dooranees to recover from the soreness and, perhaps, resentment which 
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they would feel on the first consciousness of having thus lost their distinctive lightness of 
assessment, I would advocate the application of the same principle of equalization to the 
garden tax, or angooree, and while remissions were granted upon the ryotee lands on account 
of the gardens and vineyards that had become waste since the revenue settlement of Nadir 
Shah, I would recommend (always paying due attention to the advantages of time and 
circumstance) the imposition of the tax of a pyce on every tree upon all such gardens and 
vineyards as had sprung up since that time on the Dooranee kulbas. Ultimately, also, the 
duties upon mills, melon grounds, trades, flocks and herd-, &c., from which the Dooranees 
are now exempt, might be imposed with advantage ; the kethodaee, which refers specially to 
the Dooranees, might be abolished ; and inéhe numerous other items of assessment which 
I have already explained, under the heads of khanawaree “ or capitation tax,” ambardaree 
or “tax on storin in,’ mirabee or “ water tax,” lookhee or “ice-house tax,” the com- 
mutations for ah ams and for su plying laborers for the canals, the fees on realization, 
named sadir and mohussilee, the hubbuka or “ percentage on leases,” the compensation for 
change of weights, &c., &c., an impartiality should be observed, both in remission and in 
creation, which would oy blend all classes into one, and refer to every member of the 
body politic his just, and only his just, share of the burthen of taxation. This general ex- 
tension and equalization of the liabilities would increase the revenues of Candahar, according 
to the best means I possess of computation, from seven to about ten lakhs of Company's 
Rupees, and this increase, however valuable in a financial point of view to the impoverished 
resources of the Affyhan Government, I still regard as of quite a secondary importance to the 
great political object which it would effect of breaking the pride and exclusiveness of Doora- 
nee feeling. The details of the revenue settlement will be more appropriately discussed in 
s separate report, which I hope to be enabled to devote to this special subject, but the mode 
of realization, and the general connexion betwcen the Government and the tribee, may 
require a few brief remarks. 

43. The leading feature of the improved method of realization should be, I think, the 
abolition of that system, which has so long obtained, of granting assignments on the 
revenues to public creditors, a system that, without being productive of any additional return 
to the Government, subjects the cultivators to certam hardship in supporting at free quarters 
the parties who hold the assignments during the process of realizing their claims. ‘Weither 
to the chiefs of the oolooss, to landed proprietors in the receipt of public allowances, nor 
even to stranger parties | saamer et claims on the Government, would I permit an adjustment 
of pay by deductions from their own liabilities, or by ee of lands, villages, 
or gardens, yielding revenues to the State. Where the resident peasantry, from whom 
the amount is to Ee realized, are subjected, either as clansmen or Aumsayehs, to the 
control of the assignee, the highly objectionable nature of the assignments requires no 
command; for the chief will have it in his power, on the one hand, by severity 
of exaction, to gratify, as he pleases, his vindictiveness or avarice, and on the other, 
by an indulgent treatment, to strengthen his personal influence among his immediate 
partisans. And even in other cases where there is no connexion of tribe or position between 
the parties who pay and receive, the convenience of realization which reasults to Govern- 
ment from the system of durraés is, as it appears to me, far more than counterbalanced 
by the risk of exposing the cultivators to the uncontrolled rapacity of powerful and self- 
interested claimants, and thus drawing unpopularity on the Government as the source from 
which oppression springs. In Eastern States, whenever there has been a desire to introduce 
reguiarity and organization into the administration of revenue, and where the means of 

iving practical efficacy to improvement have been available, the abuse of assignment has 
een dlotectad and abolished. Both by Mahomed Ali Mirza in Kermanshah and by Abbas 
Mirza in Azerbajan, the system of payment by burrats was checked to a great extent, and 
the beneficial effects of the reform were evinced in those two Governments becoming, in a 
very short space of time, the most flourishing provinces in the Persian Empire. In Turkey 
the same improvement has been partially carried into effect, and has contributed greatly to 
the restoration of financial prosperity. It appears to me also that in Affghanistan we should 
delay no longer to introduce the measure than may suffice for providing against the discontent 
of the parties, who would see with reluctance their claim to allowances fixed at a definite, 
though increased, amount, in the place of an unchecked power Cee them of rea- 
lizing @ nominally smaller sum ; and when His Majesty visits Candahar during the present 
year, I doubt if a more favorable time could present itself for first bringing the change into 
operation. The payment of the Janbaz in ready money from the treasury will afford an 
opening for the deputation of Government Dees to realize the assessment of the lands, and 
the remissions which they will be empowered to make, in order to bring the general liabilities 
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to the standard of the éiyu? land tax, will greatly facilitate the collection of the remaining dues. 
In this collection, as the advance of fands from the British Government will, in all probability, 
be required for the current expenses of the Janbaz pending the realization of the revenues, 
it will perhaps be desirable to secure as large an amount in grain as may be practicable, 
and to transfer this amount (accounting for it according to price current at the time of 
delivery) to our own granaries, in order to meet the requisitions of the commissariat,—an 
arrangement that will not only be an agreeable relief to the cultivators, but will further have 
the effect of keeping the Candahar prices at a moderate standard from the absence of com- 
petition in the market. Great care must also, of course, be taken in the selection of the 
Government agents for the responsible duty of realization, but peculation has been so 1 
indulged in, and a disregard of principle has so thoroughly infested society, that it will be in 
vain, with every precaution, to ee ek at the commencement an honest and conscientious 
discharge of the responsibilities of collection. By raising the salaries, however, of the agents 
and by thus rendering them to a certain extent independent of temptation, by encouraging 
appeals on the part of the cultivators from acts of extortion or corruption, and by taking 
the severest possible notice, either by capital punishment or by confiscation of property and 
public degradation, of any convicted cases of embezzlement or of unauthorized exaction, the 
evil will, in a degree, be obviated, and we may perha nore that the realization will, in time, 
approach the efficiency of the land collections of India. It will further be desirable that 
5 agents p to the exercise of their vocations with the most limited establishments 
consistent with an efficient discharge of their duties, and that they be most strictly enjoined, 
neither to make a demand from the tribes or villages for soorsaut or any species of compulsory 
supply which may add to the amount of taxation, nor even to pursue tharayetonn: which is 
liab e to much abuse, of granting deductions from the liabilities of the lands for their own 
private expenditure, for which they may be prepared to allow credit to the Government on 
account of their official salaries. I would desire to see the entire amount in money and in 
grain (and nothing but that amount for which the lands were liable) realized and paid into 
the treasury and store houses of the Government, and I would then hope that all classes, 
religious and secular, military and civil, might be paid according to their claims directly 
from the hands of the financial officers of the Crown. Ido not apprehend that any con- 
siderable difficulty would be experienced in eee the land tax from the tsyud kulbas in 
the territory dependent on the town of Candahar. In this tract the Dooranees are more 
immediately under control; their feeling of clanship also has been weakened, and I doubt 
if the chiefs would be able to excite them into revolt, unless they were smarting under 
some severe and general grievance. In the muhulat, or “districts,” however, the case is 
different ; from Mizan, adjoining the country of the Ghilzyes, through Tireen, Nish, and 
Dehrawat to Zamin Dawar, the ranee lands are inhabited by restless and powerful tribes, 
who view with equal fear and jealousy the inteference of Government, and who have suffered 
so much under the Baruckzye Sirdars from oppressive exactions that it would require, 
robably, the experience of some years to convince them that the realization of revenue 
by a Government agent entailed upon the cultivators no heavier pressure than the demands 
on the same account to which they would unresistingly submit if proceeding from their 
own native chiefs. The state of feeling in these districts, as well as in the tracts intervening 
between the Helmund and Kashrood, and also in Gurmasel, would thus, it appears to me, 
present so favorable an opportunity at the outset for the furtherance of the personally 
ambitious views of the Dooranee Khans, that it is not improbable some of those designing 
men would take advantage of the reimposition of the land tax to excite the volooss to 
insurrection, availing themselves of the general dread of Government interference to expel 
the agent entrusted with the collections, and subsequently endeavoring to make their peace 
with the Crown on condition of their being allowed to retain within their own hands the 
direction of the revenues. Under such circumstances, I should say conciliation and con- 
cession were misplaced, and, with a regard to consequences, not even benevolent. A few 
severe lessons, inflicted in a summary and efficient manner, would serve to convince the tribes 
of their inability to resist the Government, and would leave them in that temper which 
might admit of mildness being subsequently exercised with a much improved effect; but 
successful opposition in the field or the pacific attainment of the ends for which they took 
up arms, through a desire on the part of the Government to avoid bloodshed (a motive that 
would be misconstrued into timidity or incapacity), would ae them with a dangerous 
and undue notion of their power, and would not unnaturally prompt them to such further 
acts of sustained and general insubordination as might necessitate a sanguinary and extensive 
punishment, and might thus seriously embarrass, if not altogether destroy, the possibility of 
the re-establishment of relations between the Government and the Dooranees on a footing 
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of protection on the one side, and of loyalty and respect upon the other. Nowhere, it 
ap to me, does the maxim “netentes, aut perfice” apply with more propriety than in 
dealing with these Dooranee tribes. If there were any question whatever about the ability 
or expediency of coercing a turbulent district, I would allow the revenues to lie over, and 
await a more convenient season Of realization ; but once engaged in hostilities, I would carry 
out the object for which these hostilities were entered on with a singleness of purpose and 
a vigor of execution that should extirpate the very pe of the disease, and render the 
re-appearance of a morbid eens almost impossible. should hope that the example of a 
solitary instance of such si severity, inflicted before many parties were implicated in 
rebellion, would be all that might be required to deter others from following in the same 
path; but if the lesson were found insufficient, there would be only the more necessity for 
rapid and vigorous repetition; for, unless fairly crushed upon its first development, the 
noxious spirit of rebellion would be sufficient to infect the whole Dooranee population, and 
would thus ae on a series of almost interminable difficulties. I have alluded in a former 
paragraph to the employment of the Cabool Janbaz at Candahar, their places being taken 
at the northern capital by the Dooranee horse, and it is in reference to this possibility of 
measures of coercion being rendered necessary that I think the substitution particularly 
desirable. That Dooranees will not contend in earnest with Dooranees at the bidding of the 
Government has been proved in a thousand instances since the institution of the Suddozye 
monarchy. To avenge private quarrels, or in prosecution of a blood feud of ancient standing, 
tribe will sometimes fight with tribe in the most deadly and determined manner; but where 
the Crown calls for the contest, to vindicate its own interests and support its own power, the 
feeling of Dooranee clanship revolts from so unnatural a conflict, and the Candahar Janbaz 
would be more likely to fraternize with the rebels than to imbrue their hands in Dooraneo 
blood ; but the Cabool Janbaz would have no such compunctious visitings; the duty of 
coercion would accord with the gratification of pause feeling, and, in the same way, the 
Dooranee horse would gladly attack rebellious Ghilzyes or Kohistanees, and experience a 
sense of satisfaction in humbling the power of their hereditary enemies; so that it would 
seem equally for the advantage of the two Governments that an interchange of mili 
assistance should take place between them. With two corps of the Cabool Junbaz at 
Candahar, I should not hesitate in calling upon the districts to pay their tiyu? and reduced 
ryotee assessment. With 3,000 horse the Baruckzy Sirdars held the Dooranee tribes in a 
grasp of iron, and surely the display of His Majesty's Hindostanee force, supported by the 
presence of our regular truops, must be conside fully equivalent to the actual services of 
this difference of 2,000 horse. I restrict myself to a “display” of His Majesty's force, and 
the “support” of the presence of our troops, for every day’s experience impresses me more 
forcibly with the irremediably bad effects of bringing Hindostanees into direct collision with 
the Dooraned tribes; and, unless under circumstances of the most urgent necessity, I would 
never again willingly see a Hindostance regiment employed in a Dooranee disaffected district. 
The support of the revenue collections in the districts under the system which I am now 
advocating should, I think, be entrusted solely to the Cabool Janbaz, and I would not even 
bring these troops into the field until the payment of revenue had been refused and a 
demonstration had failed of producing a more compliant demeanour. Then, indeed, coercion 
would be requisite, but, if carried out with a vigorous hand, I should hope that, after the 
difficulty had been thus surmounted of realizing for the first year the assessment on the tiyul 
lands, the collections and the general revenue management of the Dooranee would be 
afterwards comparatively easy. 

44. But there are other matters connected with the tribe of almost equal moment with 
the distribution of revenue. One of the most important objects—although, perhaps, one 
of the most difficult to be attained—would be the acquisition of that right of interference 
in the internal affairs of the oolooss, and that opportunity to exercise the right which 
should enable the Government to interpose its authority between the Khan and the oolooss, 
and which, while it thus obliged the former to depend on the support of the Crown for 
maintaining his own position in the tribe, should also serve to protect the latter from any 
undue exertion of his power. There is no doubt but that in some of the tribes the Khans 
who have been installed in power by His Majesty are, from associations of former cruelty, 
or, more frequently, from habite of individual rapacity, deservedly unpopular, and that 
in these cases the clansmen would gladly avail themselves of the support of Government 
to shake off a tyrannical control; but the removal of a Khan from the chiefship of the 
tribe to which he was hereditarily entitled on the mere protest of the ools0ss, would be 
viewed with extreme jealousy and disapproval by the seneral body of the Dooranee nobles; 
and the bare investigation even of complaints by the officers of Government preferred 
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against the chiefs by their followers who eee repair to Candahar for the purpose, would 
be sufficient to cause much suspicion and excitement. At present the peasantry of the 
Dooranee tribes look up to the mulliks as their guardians and masters, and through the 
mulliks they are led to regard the person of the Khan with feelings both of fear and rever- 
ence. Though the right of appeal, therefore, to the Crown, or to the agente of the Crown, 
from the oppressive acts of the chiefs, no doubt exists, it is rarely exercised by the oolouss, except 
where protection can be readily and effectually afforded ; but if any means could be devised 
for encouraging this appeal and for granting redress to the eT without exposing 
them to the danger of subsequent persecution, it would no doubt greatly increase, and the 
two ends would be thus attained of raising the character of the Government in the estimation 
of the tribes and of weakening the feudal influence of the chiefs. The only plan that I 
can suggest for thus bringing the Government into connection with the oolooss without risk- 
ing the open hostility of the tribe chiefs (and even this plan would be sufficiently difficult), 
would be by a modified reversion to the system pursued under the rule of the Suffavean mon- 
archs when the Candahar Government was divided into four districts or “ belooks,” namely, 
respectively, Bala Belook, Miyan Belook, Paeen Belook and Julgah,* and when each 
of these belooks was administered by a Parseewan chief immediately subservient to Can- 
dahar, but entrusted on his own responsibility with the redress of grievances, the superin- 
tendence of the collections and the general duties of local Government. Perhaps, under 
resent circumstances, the system might with advantage be so far revived as to appoint 
Wocrines Khans of eminence to these positions,—their powers, however, being curtailed in- 
somuch as to deprive them of any right to interfere in the revenues, the collection of which 
would remain in the hands of Government amils or “ agents’ immediately responsible to 
Candahar, and especial care being, moreover, taken in the appointment of these hakims ¢ of 
the four districts, so to define the locality of their jurisdictions as to remove them as much as 
ossible from all connection with their own tnibes, and thus to leave them to mete out an 
Impartial justice to all appellants, uninfluenced by feeling of personal interest, or the party- 
spirit of Dooranee clanship. The difficulty of ree competent officers to fill the situations 
ov account of the rivalry of the tribes and the disinclination of the chiefs to submit to the 
interference or control of their fellow nobles, would be almost equal to that which I have 
before conjectured would be experienced in appointing commandants to the Dooranee Janbaz ; 
but still it is a difficulty infinitely less than that of inducing the tribes to yield to Parseewan 
authority ; and as the advantages to be derived from the measure, in bringing the Govern- 
‘ment into immediate connection with the great body of the oolvoss under the most favorable 
auspices, would be of the highest value and of a permanent effect, its arrangement would, I 
think, be cheaply purchased by temporary inconvenience, or even by any degree of irritation 
on the part of the tribe chiefs which fell short of producing open rebellion, There are 
very few other matters which occur to me as eaueny specification in the proposed future 
management of the Dooranees, but such as there are I will briefly mention. It would, 
erhaps, be advisable— when the Janbaz have been raised and the Pes tux re-imposed, and the 
hakine of the four districts appointed, and when the new system of Government is thus 
in full activity—that the heads of every Dooranee tribe should be invited to accompany the 
Court to Cabul, where they might be retained about the person of the monarch in positions 
of real or nominal trust, but where, unsupported by the presence of their oolooss, they 
must be virtually powerless, except through the influence of oe character, or of His 
Majesty’s favor and confidence. The subordinate members of the great families would then 
remain at Candahar in charge of the interests of the oolooss ; and as these individuals 
would neither possess the prestige of hereditary chiefship, nor the right of the interference 
in the revenues, or in the military levies of the tribes, and would be, moreover, subjected in 
their temporary exercise of the functions of Khan to the immediate control of the Governor 
of the district where they resided, they must necessarily, it would seem, in a short space of 
time, settle down into quiet and respectable farmers and be content to limit their ambition 
to the guardianship of the agricultural interests of their followers. When this state of feeling 
shall happily pervade the Dooranee country, and the hans, mudliiks and clansmen shall be 
all equally intent on their agricultural and pastoral pursuits, it will of course form the first 
care of the Government to confirm these peaceful and industrious habits by holding out en- 
couragement to successful husbandry and by affording outlets for the disposal of produce. 
The waters of the noble river Helmund, which now waste themselves in the stagnant marshes 
of Seistan, might, as in the times of the Soffarian and Boide monarchs, be converted to the 
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purposes of irrigation, and be made to clothe the desert with fertility and plenty. The 
revenues of the rich alluvial valley of the Helmund, together with the contiguous lands, 
might, I think, be thus advantageously devoted for a few years to the construction of bunde, 
the clearing out of canals choked up by the lapse of ages, the excavation of fresh beds, and 
other similar works, which, during their progress, would supply so profitable an employ- 
ment to the peasantry, and which, after their completion, would increase to so iulimited an 
extent the lands available for cultivation. That there would be a demand for the produce 
which wou d repay the labor of cultivation, we may infer, as well from the numerous appli- 
cations to the Government that are daily being made for advances of money upon loan by 
the Noorzyes, the Ishakzyes and the Beloochees of Gurmasel, for the very purposes to whic 
I have here alluded, as, from considering the facilities possessed by the lower basin of the 
Helmund, both in its geographical position and in the vast numbers of camels which are 
bred and preserved by its inhabitants, for supplying with grain the entire nomade population 
between Candahar and the borders of Mekran. I further think it would be advisable to 
encourage the increase of cultivation by granting remissions of taxation for three years on all 
lands reclaimed from sterility by the excavation of aqueducts or canals undertaken at the 
expense of private individuals; and if any means could be devised for promoting the 
demand in foreign markets for the wool, der, carpets and raisins, which form the staple 
export articles of Dooranee produce, the tribes would, of course, become daily more reconciled 
to their agricultural and pastoral pursuits by the profits which such pursuits afforded them ; 
and while they increased in numbers and in wealth, they would thus also be confirmed in 
habits of order and of peaceful industry. A vigilant supervision during the period while 
these changes were being gradually brought into operation would be required, as well to meet 
and correct any dangerous tendencies that might be developed as to guide and foster their 
beneficial influences ; and such a supervision—until the Affghan character should have 
become considerably elevated above its present standard, both in the scale of enlighten- 
ment and integrity—would of necessity be mainly dependent for its tone and direction on 
the counsels of the British officer entrusted with the charge of our political interests at 
Candahar. 

45. Before closing the present report, I conceive it my duty to advert in a general 
manner to a point which, if involving considerations of somewhat a disagreeable nature, is 
still of too much importance to be passed over, from a mere reluctance to bring those con- 
siderations forward. That the Doorance chiefs should ard British influence in Aff- 
ghanistan with jealousy, rhaps with aversion, is most natural; that they do entertain such 
feelings I believe to be uncontrovertible. Compared with other Mahomedan nations, 
whether Turks, Arabs, Persians, Oozbegs or Indians, the Affghans are, I should say, from 
a tolerably extensive experience, a liberal and a tolerant people ; and I , therefore, the 
outbursts of religious fanaticism on the part of the tribe chiefs which I have constantly had 
occasion to report, in connexion with the recent disturbances in the Dooranee country, as 
secondary springs of action, which serve, however, to attract public notice, to unite disaffec- 
tion in the only available bond of popular and common prejudice, and which are designed, 
moreover, to cover motives of hostility that, as they are selon sounder and more deeply-rooted 
principles, are of a far more dangerous character. I have had many long and confidential 
conversations with the most loyal and powerful of the Dooranee nobles on the political 
prospects of Candahar; and by a full and honest exposition of our disinterested views upon 
this country, I have led them to indulge in the expression-of their own sentiments, and to 
argue on the feasibility of arrangements which shall tend equally to the advantage of His 

"Majesty the Shah, of the Dooranees, and of the British Government. Their line of argu- 
ment is specious, and, were the premises correct, would be unanswerable. They thus assume, 
in the first instance, that their sincere and fervent loyalty to the person of His Majesty 
Shah Shuja-ool-Moolk, the head of the Suddozye family, is undoubted,—obeerving that if associa- 
tions of clanship were insufficient, the contrast of the opnreer ion which they sustained under 
the Baruckzye Sirdars with the favors and privileges that they now enjoy would rantee 
their faith from motives of self-interest. They profess to look with gratitude also to the British 
arms, which brought about so favorable a change in their condition; and now that the 
restoration has been effected, and the objects of our policy secured, it requires, they say, but 
the withdrawal of the British troops from the country to develope the full benefits with 
which our expedition should be attended. In Candahar, they observe, Dooranee influence is 

mount, and under proper management of the tribes, intestine troubles could thus hardl 
hy possibility occur; and they further argue thata third of the sum expended on His Majesty's 

Hindostanes contingent would furnish forth a Dooranee army, not only capable of pre- 
serving domestic tranquillity throughout Affghanistan, but sufficient to repel foreign 
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acerenion from any ‘quarter but Persia. They then refer to the bright period of Ahmed 
Shah's monarchy for an illustration of Dooranee power, when deve oped by the care and 
confidence of the sovereign; and they remark that if the country were relieved from the 
depressive and irritating effect of the presence of British troops, and if His Majesty were, 
moreover, guaranteed by our political influence against an invasion of the Persians, the 
Dooraneees might legitimately expect, under the rule of their “father King,” Shah Shuja, 
to recover that state of military strength which would enable them to carry into effect th 
very object we have in view of consolidating, at a moderate expense, a powerful, friendly, 
and independent Government in Affghanistan. It is thus evident, from the admission of 
Dooranee chiefs of the most approved loyalty, and in the enjoyment of situations of the 
highest personal advantage, that it is in vain to expect them to divest themselves of a long- 
ing for the revival of their order, though they endeavor to persuade themselves of the identity 
of that revival with a due regard for the best interests of the monarchy, and with the 
accomplishment of the objects of British policy. This feeling, indeed, is the predominant, 
the all-absorbing characteristic of the Dooranee nobility ; and when they find that the onl 
bar to its gratification is the intimate connexion between the Shah and His Majesty's British 
allies, which induces him to rely with more confidence for support upon our own arms than 
upon those of the Dooranees, they cannot fail to regard us with irritation, as inflicting by 
our presence a direct injury upon them, while we secure no increased advantage to ourselves. 
The Dooranees not eee cen ee our disinterestedness ; they respect our power; 
they admire our forbearance ; they appreciate even the benefits the country has derived from 
our presence ; and they view our restoration of Shah Shuja to the throne of his ancestors 
with an exaggerated estimate of our sense of the rights of hospitality. Still, however, in 
our individual relation to themselves, the Khans, and through them the tribes, are bound to 
look upon us as enemies, for we intervene between them and the accomplishment of their 
fondest hopes ; and as they see no prospect of succeeding in their ambitious views but 
through our discomfiture and retreat, they are led by motives of self-interest to place them- 
selves in opposition to us. To this source of ill-will, then, rather than to our character of 
infidels, or to the unpopularity attaching to ua asthe supporters of a vicious system of 
Government (although both of these causes may have had their effect on the feelings of 
the try and priesthood), is, I think, to be traced the spirit of hostility on the part of 
the XKhans which has manifested itself throughout the past year in the Dooranee districts of 
Tireen, Neesh, Dehrawat, and Zamin Dawar, which has also been so strongly marked in the 
virulent letters against us, addressed by Akhtur Khan to all parties su to be disaffect- 
ed, even to the Ghilzyes, the hereditary enemies of his race, and which has further prompted 
the invitations of the Dooranees to the Herat Government to make common cause with 
them against us. But in what manner is this evil to be metP How are we possibly to 
overcome the repugnance of the Dooranees, and to acquire their good-will and confidence P 
I presume, after the many instances which have been detailed in the course of the present 
report of the pride, the instability, the proneness to intrigue, and the impatience of control 
which form the leading characteristics of the Dooranee tribes, a thought could never for an 
instant be entertained of acquiescing in their hd pec to transfer the safety of the monarchy 
from the hands of the Hindostanee troops to theirown. We may, I think, feel assured that 
if the tribes recovered the position of military and moral strength which they enjoyed under 
Ahmed Shah, and the Hindostanee troops were at the same time withdrawn from the 
country, the fruits of the Affghan expedition would be blasted in a few months; and in the 
place of a consolidated monarchy, opposing a strong bulwark to encroachment from the 
westward, we should have anarchy ending in revolution which would compromise the 
tranquillity of our own frontier provinces, and invite foregin interference. But can we con- 
ciliate the tribes by favors and indulgences, and can we, without exposing them to the 
temptation of uncontrolled authority, unite them with ourselves as they advance rapidly to 
wer, in common desire to support the strength and independence of the monarchy? I 
ave noticed more than once the antagonism of the Dooranee privileged constitution to the 
exercise of kingly authority; and I may further remark that the incompatibility of 
cur disinterested support of monarchical power with the interested views under which the 
Dooranees could alone, owing to that constitution, outwardly coalesce with us would render 
our joint progress in the same path of policy pregnant with the —o of collision, and would, 
as it appears to me, preclude the possibility of a successful issue. I am led by these considera- 
tions to believe that there is no resource but to look the evil of Dooranee hostility ay 
in the face, and to be prepared to meet it v ee out a system of policy that sh 
destroy their individuality of character, as I have advocated in the preceding paragraphs. 
In those paragraphs I have chiefly adverted to the danger which the Crown must sustain 
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from the ascendancy of Dooranee power. It is, however, an important corollary to this view, 
that the danger will require to be met by increased vigilance, preparation, and military 
means upon our own part; and that if, therefore, we desire to fix any limit of time or 
extent to the expenditure which the support of the Suddozye Crown entails upon India, it 
will be necessary to keep that danger ata distance which should demand the continued presence 
of our troops. The Dooranees must necessarily regard us with feelings of irritation, as long 
as they indulge in hopes of recovering their lost ascendancy, and these hopes will never be 
abandoned until their privilegism and their feudal feelings of clanship are at anend. In the 
same proportion, therefore, that we may be increasing His Majesty’s revenues at Candahar, 
and strengthening the administrative power of the Government, by a gradual amalgamation 
of the Dooranees with the other classes of the community, we shall be accelerating the 
moment when the Suddozye Crown shall be independent of our assistance ; and we shall be 
also improving our ability to introduce measures of general amelioration, by removing the 
causes that serve at present to render our interference in civil matters liable to objection. 
When the Dooranees, by the growth of altered thoughts, shall have ceased to dwell upon the 
rospect of regaining the rights which they consider now to have been violently and unlaw- 
fully usurped by our influence in the State, and when the maintenance of our political 
position in Affghanistan must thus become to them a matter of comparative sGdifference: 
they will no longer regard us with feelings of secular, or religious, animosity. Measures 
will thar be viewed, not in reference to the infidel and foreign source from which they may 
have originated, but with regard to their effects upon the welfare of the people, and it is not 
too aaek to suppose that when that period arrives, instead of being stigmatized as 
unbelievers and opposed as enemies, we shall rather be looked up to as benefactors and 
patrons, and that the interposition of our influence will be as much invited, as it is now 
shunned and dreaded. Under such circumstances, it would depend entirely upon our view of 
political expediency, in how far we would admit of interference, or apo what footing we 
would ground our further connexion with the country; but the local objects of my enquiry 
close in the amalgamation which I have proposed of the Dooranee tribes with the other 
classes of the Candahar population, and the ulterior arrangement of our relations with 
Affghanistan becomes a question of general policy which, however interesting in character, 
may hardly be discussed with propriety in the present report upon Dooranee management. 
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